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Copyrijfht,  1897, 
Bv  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


Press  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Co. 
Astor  Place,  New  York. 


OFFICERS 

OF    THK 

AMERrCAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERS, 

1896-1897, 

FORMING   THE  STATUTORY  COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT, 
AVoRCESTEK  R.  Wahxer Cleyeland,  Ohio. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

Oeokub  W.  Melville Washington,  D.  C. 

Cha8.  H.  Manning Manchester,  N.  H. 

Fhancis  W.  Dean Boston,  Mass. 

Tprms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1897. 

E.  S.  Cbamp Philadel pliia,  Pa. 

S.  T.  Wellman ..Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  F.  DuRPEE New  York  Citj. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1898. 

MANAOERS, 

John  C.  Kafer New  York  City. 

Chas.  a.  Bauer Springfield,  O. 

Arthur  C.  Walworth Boston,  Mass. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1897. 

Norman  C.  Stiles Watertown,  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  Meier St.  lA)ni8.  Mo. 

Geo.  W.  Dickie Sun  Francisco.  Cal. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1898. 

H.  S.  Haines Atlanta.  Ga. 

Gus  C.  Hennino  New  York  City. 

A.  Wells  Robinson So.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

•  Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1899. 

• 

TREASURER. 
Wm.  H.  Wiley No.  53  East  lOth  St.,  New  York  City. 

SECRET  A  R  Y. 
Prof.  F.  R.  Hutton No.  12  West  81st  St.,  New  York  City. 


HONORARY  COUNCILLORS 


Past  Presidents  of  the  Society. 


B.  H.  Thurston 1880—1882 Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  LEA.VITT 1882—1888 Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

John  E.  Sweet 1883—1884 Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Coleman  Sellers 1885—1886 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Horace  See 1887—1888 New  York  City. 

Henry  R.  Towns 1888—1889 Stamford,  Conn. 

Oberlin  Smith 18S9— 1890 Bridgeton,  X.  J. 

Robert  W.  Hunt 1890—1891 Chicago,  111. 

Charles  H.  Lorinq 1891—1892 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  E.  Billings  * 1895 Hartford,  Conn. 

John  Fritz 1895—1896 Bethlehem,  Pa. 

[NoTB.— The  former  Presidents  of  the  Society  are  members  of  the  Council  for  life  or  daring 
their  retention  of  active  membership  in  the  Society.] 

♦  Unexpired  term  of  E.  P.  C.  Davis. 


PAST    OFFICERS. 

(Executive.) 

PRESIDENTS. 

K.  H.  Thurston  (April  7th,  1880— Nov.  3d,  1882),  E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr.  (Nov.  3d, 
1882— Nov.  3d.  1888),  John  E.  Sweet  (Xov.  8d,  1883— Nov.  7ih,  1884),  J.  F. 
HOLLOWAY  *  (Nov.  Tth,  1884— Nov.  13th,  1885),  Coleman  Sei xers  (Nov.  13th, 
1885— Dec.  2d,  1886),  Geo.  H.  Babcock  \  (Dec.  2d,  1886— Dec.  1st,  1887),  Horace 
Sbk  (Dec.  iHt,  1887— Oct.  18th,  1888),  Henry  R.  Towne  (Oct.  18th,  1888— Nov. 
2-2d.  18S9),  Oberlin  Smith  (Nov.  22d,  1889— Nov.  14th,  1890).  Robt.  W.  Hunt 
(Nov.  14th,  1890— Nov.  20th,  1891),  Chas.  H.  Loring  (Nov.  20th,  1891— Nov. 
29th,  1892).  EcKLEY  B.  CoxeJ  (Nov.  29th,  1892— Dec.  4tb,  1894),  E.  F.  C.  Davis  § 
(Dec.  4ih,  1894— Au^.  6tli,  1895).  Chas.  E.  Billings  |  (Aug.  6th,  1895— Dec.  3d, 
1895),  John  Fritz  (Dec.  3d,  1895— Dec.  5th,  1896). 

TREASURERS  AND  SECRETARIES. 

Treasurers.— Lycvkqvs  B.  Moore  (April  7th,  1880— Dec.  2d,  1881),  Chas.  W. 
CoPELAND?(Dec.  2d.  1881— Nov.  7th,  1884). 

Secretaries. — Lycurgus  B.  Moore  {Acting,  April  7th,  1880 — Nov.  4th,  1880). 
Thos  Whiteside  Rae  ♦*  (Nov.  4th,  1880— March  Ist,  1883). 


MEMBERS   OF   PREVIOUS   COUNCILS. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

HSNKY   R.    WOBTHINGTON,tt    COLEMAN   SkLLERS,    EcKLEY  B.    C0XE,J    Q.    A. 

OiLLMORE,  Wm.  H.  Shock,  Alex.  L.  Holley,JJ  F.  A.  Pratt,  W.  P.  Trow- 
BRiD0E,§§  E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  Chas.  E.  Emrhy,  John  Fritz,  Henry  Morton, 
Wm.  Metcalf,  S.  B.  Whiting,  A.  B.  Couch,  W.  R.  Eckhart,  J.  V.  Merrick, 
Charles  W.  Copeland.T^  Olin  Landrkth,  Henry  R.  Towne,  C.  H.  Lojung, 
Horace  See,  Allan  Stirling,  Jos.  Morgan,  Jh.,  C.  T.  Porter,  Hokace  S. 
Smith,  W.  S.  G.  Baker,  H.  G.  Morris,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  Thos.  J.  Borden, 
Wm.  Kent,  Chas.  B.  Richards,  Joel  Sharp,  Geo.  W.  Weeks,  De  Volson 
Wood,  S.  W.  Baldwin.  John  F.  Pankhurst,  Alexander  Gordon,  Geo.  I. 
Alden,  E.  F.  C.  Davis.  Irving  M.  Scott.  C  W.  Hunt,  Thos.  R.  Pickering, 
Edwin  Reynolds,  C.  E.  Billings,  Peucival  Roberts,  Jr.,  H.  J.  Small,  F. 
H.  Ball,  Jesse  M.  Smith,  and  M.  L.  Holm  an. 

MANAGERS. 

W.  P.  Trowbkidge,  §g  T.  N.  Ely,  J.  C.  Hoadley.  H  Washington  Jones, 
Wm,  B.  Cogswell,  F.  A.  Pratt,  Chas.  B.  Richards,  S.  B.  Whiting,  J.  F.  Hol- 
LOWAY,  Geo.  W.  Fishek,  Allan  Stirling,  Geo.  H.  Babcock,  8.  W.  Robinson, 
J  no.  E.  Sweet,  R.  W.  Hunt,  Chas.  T.  Porter,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  W.  F. 
Durkee,  Oberlin  Smith,  C.  C.  Worthington,  Wm.  Lee  Church.  Wm. 
Hewitt,  C.  H.  Morgan,  H.  A.  Hill,  Wm.  Kent,  S.  T.  Wellman,  F.  G. 
CoGGiN.  J.  T.  Hawkins,  T.  R.  Moiigan.  Sr.,  S.  W.  Baldwin,  Fred'k  Grin- 
NELL,  Morris  Sellers,  Fiiank  H.  Ball,  Geo.  M.  Bond,  Wm.  Forsyth,  Jas. 
E.  Denton.  Caiileton  W.  Xason.  II.  H.  Westinghousr,  Andi^ew  Fletcher, 
WoRCKSTER  R.  Warner,  Coleman  Skllers  Jr..  Jas.  M.  Dodok.  Robt.  For- 
f»YTn.  Jes^e  M.  Smith,  Chas.  H.  Manning.  C.  W.  Pusky,  John  Thomson,  John 
B.  Herrkshofp,  L.  B.  Miller,  and   W.  S.  Rushkl. 


•  Died,  Sept.  1st,  1896.  +  Died,  Dec,  16, 1803.  t  Died.  May  13, 1895. 

?  Died,  Au?.  6, 1895.  f  Vnoxpiod  term  of  Mr.  Davis.  1  Died.  Feb.  7,  1895. 

♦♦  Died,  May  27,  1893.  ++  Died.  Dec.  17,  1880.  Xt  Died,  Jan.  29,  1882. 

a  Died,  Aug  12,  1892.  I ;  Died.  Oct.  21, 1886. 


NOTE. 

The  considerable  bulk  of  the  annual  volume  of  Transactions  has  induced  Uie 
Publication  Commit  tee  to  direct  that  the  full  list  of  members  of  the  Society 
should  be  omitted  from  the  preliminary  matter  therein.  Thf  list  which  would 
have  been  published  in  this  volume  is  that  which  was  corrected  up  to  July.  1897, 
and  which  was  issued  at  that  time  in  pamphlet  form  as  a  second  edition  of  the 
Eighteenth  Catalogue.  The  following  summary  records  the  number  of  members 
in  each  grade : 

Honorary  Members 15 

Members I.^IS 

Associate  Members Ill 

Junior  Members 318 

Total  Membership f.TOO 

Life  Members  * 68 

*  These  Life  Membera  are  included  la  the  total  membership  above,  in  the  class  to  whieh 
they  belong. 


RULES  OF  THE   AMERICAN  SOCIETY   OF 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERS. 


Akt.  1.  The  objects  of  the  AiiEBiciN  Soorerr  of  Mechanical 
Enoineebs  are  to  promote  the  Arts  and  Sciences  oonaected  with 
EiDgiQeerinf;  and  Mechanical  Construction,  by  means  of  meetings 
for  social  intercourse  and  the  reading  and  discasaion  of  profes- 
sional papers,  and  to  circulate,  bj  means  of  publication  among 
its  members,  the  information  thas  obtained. 

Art.  2.  All  persons  connected  with  engineering  may  be  eli- 
gible for  admission  into  the  Society. 

Abt.  3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Ilonorary  Members, 
Members,  Associates,  and  Juniors. 

Art.  4.  Honorary  Members,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  in 
number,  may  be  elected.  They  must  be  persons  of  acknowl- 
edged professional  eminence. 

Art.  5.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Member,  the  candidate  must  be 
not  less  tljan  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  so 
connected  with  engineering  as  to  be  competent  as  a  designer 
or  as  a  constructor,  or  to  take  responsible  charge  of  work  in 
his  department,  or  Ite  must  have  served  as  a  teacher  of  eogiueer- 
ing  for  more  than  five  years. 

Note.— The  Bulea  of  the  Socifiy,  adopied  in  1880.  were  in  forcfi  until  1684, 
when  they  receivsda  geoeral  revision  by  a,  careful  committee,  whose  report,  dis- 
tributed by  letter  ballot,  was  adopted  November  .^  I8S4.  In  December,  1894, 
a  pimilar  estensive  reviHton  was  made  under  direction  of  tlie  Council,  and  tbe 
presoDt  rules  are  those  of  1894.  They  Include  ihe  amendments  made  iu  1889, 
1881,  and  1898,  which  were  the  ouly  chauges  since  the  revision  of  1684. 
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Art.  fi.  To  be  eligible  as  an  Associate,  the  candidate  most 
be  not  lesft  than  t we iity-six years  of  age,  and  mast  hare  the  other 
qualifications  of  a.  member  ;  or  he  shall  hare  been  so  connected 
with  engineering  as  to  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  work, 
and  to  cooperate  with  engineers. 

Art.  T.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Junior,  the  candidate  must  hare 
had  such  engineering  esperience  as  will  enable  him  to  till 
a  reijpousible  position,  or  he  mast  be  a  graduate  of  au  engineer- 
ing scho<")l. 

Art.  8.  All  Honorary  Members,  Members,  and  Associates 
shall  be  equally  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  membership.  Jun- 
iors shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote,  Qor  to  be  ofticers  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  9.  Nominees  for  Honorary  Membership  must  be  pro- 
posed by  at  least  five  Members  who  are  not  officers  of  the 
Societj-.  Beferences  shall  not  be  required  of  a  nominee  for 
Honorary  Membership,  but  Ihe  grounds  upon  which  the  appli- 
cation lA  made  mast  be  fully  set  forth  in  writing  and  i^igned  by 
the  proposers. 

Art.  10.  A  candidate  for  aclmission  to  the  Society,  as  a 
Member  or  an  an  Associate,  must  make  an  application  on  a  form 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Council,  whicli  shall  contain  a  written 
statement  giving  a  complete  account  of  his  engineering  es- 
perieuce  and  an  agreement  that  he  will,  if  elected,  conform 
to  the  laws,  rules,  and  requirements  of  the  Society.  He  must 
refer  to  at  least  five  Members  or  Associates  personally  known 
to  him.  A  cuudidatt!  for  admission  to  the  Society  as  a  Junior 
must  make  an  application  on  the  same  form  and  refer  to  cot 
less  than  three  Members  or  Ajssociates  personally  known  to 
him. 

Art.  11.  The  referees  for  each  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  Society  shall  be  requested  to  make  a  confidential  communi- 
cation on  a  form  to  be  prepared  by  the  Council,  settiuj^  forth  in 
detail  such  iutornialion,  por«)ii"J^  known  by  the  referee,  as 
shall  enable  the  t'onncil  t'  ;  a  proper  estimate  of  the 

eligibility  of  the  iMitdi'  isiou  to  the  Sut-iely.     Huch 

confidential  commuui  lesli  -MLretary 

as  soon  as  the  vote 

Akt.  12,  All  api  !l  '■    .n-i'sented 

to  the  Cnnnuil,  ill 
assigning   ii.   L'ac 


\  application, 
*He  grade  in 
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the  Societj  to  which,  in  its  opinioD,  his  qaalifications  entitle 
him.  The  names  of  those  candidates  recommended  for  election 
by  the  Society  shall  be  immediately  printed  on  a  ballot,  and  the 
ballot  mailed  at  once  by  the  Secretary  to  each  voting  member 
of  the  Society.  Persons  desiring  to  change  their  grade  of 
membership  from  junior  to  associate  or  from  associate  to 
member  shall  make  an  application  in  the  same  manner  and  on 
the  same  form  as  that  required  for  a  new  applicant. 

Art.  13.  A  member  entitled  to  vote  may  leave  the  name  of 
any  candidate  on  the  ballot  untouched  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  the  candidate  to  the  Society,  or  he  may  erase  the 
name  to  vote  against  it.  He  shall  enclose  the  ballot  so 
approved  by  him  in  a  sealed  blank  envelope,  and  enclose  this 
envelope  in  a  second  envelope,  on  which  he  shall  write  his 
name,  and  mail  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  A  bal- 
lot without  such  endorsement  shall  be  rejected  as  defective. 
The  rejection  of  a  candidate  by  seven  voters  shall  defeat  his 
election. 

Art.  14.  The  aforesaid  envelopes  containing  the  ballots  shall 
be  opened  by  the  Council,  at  any  meeting  thereof,  and  the  names 
of  those  elected  shall  be  announced  in  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society.  The  names  of  applicants  not  elected  shall  not  be  an- 
nounced, nor  recorded  in  the  proceedings. 

Art.  15.  Endorsers  of  any  applicant  not  elected  may,  within 
three  months  after  such  failure  to  be  elected,  lay  before  the 
Council  written  evidence  that  an  error  was  then  made.  The 
Council  may  then,  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  order  another  similar 
ballot  by  the  Society,  in  which  case  thirteen  negative  votes  shall 
be  required  to  defeat  the  candidate. 

Art.  16.  Honorary  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Council,  through  a  letter  ballot,  not  less  than 
sixty  days  subsequent  to  the  proposal,  a  notice  of  which  pro- 
posed election  shall  have  been  mailed  at  once  by  the  Secretary 
to  each  member  of  the  Council. 

Art.  17.  Each  person  elected,  excepting  honorary  members, 
must  subscribe  to  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  and  pay  the  initia- 
tion fee  before  he  can  receive  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Society,  and  to  wear  the  emblem 
appropriate  to  his  grade.  If  this  payment  is  not  made  within 
six  months  of  the  election,  the  same  shall  be  void,  unless  the 
time  is  extended  by  the  Council.     The  emblems  of  each  grade 
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of  membership  shall  be  worn  by  those  only  who  belong  to  that 
grade. 

Abt.  18.  The  initiation  fee  of  a  member  or  an  associate  shall 
be  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  annual  dues  shall  be  fifteen  dol- 
lars, payable  in  advance.  The  initiation  fee  of  a  junior  shall  be 
fifteen  dollars,  and  his  annual  dues  ten  dollars,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. A  junior  being  promoted  to  any  other  grade  of  member- 
ship shall  pay  an  additional  initiation  fee  of  ten  dollars.  Any 
member  or  associate  may  become  a  Life  Member  in  the  same 
grade,  by  the  payment  of  two  hundred  dollars  at  one  time,  and 
shall  not  be  liable  thereafter  to  annual  dues. 

The  Council  shall  have  the  power,  for  special  reasons,  by 
unanimous  vote,  through  a  letter  ballot,  to  admit  to  life  member- 
ship, without  the  payment  of  the  sum  above  named,  such  person 
as  for  a  long  term  of  years  has  been  a  member  or  an  associate, 
when  such  a  procedure  would  in  its  judgment  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Society ;  provided  that  notice  of  such  action  shall 
have  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Art.  19.  Any  member  of  the  Society  in  arrears  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  be  deprived  of  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  or,  when  in  arrears  for  one  year,  he  may  be  stricken 
from  the  list  of  members.  Such  person  may  be  restored  to  the 
privileges  of  membership  by  the  Council  on  payment  of  all 
arrears. 

Art.  20.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a 
Council,  consisting  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  nine 
Managers,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  also  be  the  Trustees  of 
the  Society. 

All  past  (ex)  Presidents  of  the  Society,  while  they  retain 
their  membership  therein,  shall  be  known  as  Honorary  Coun- 
cillors, and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  notices  of  all  meetings  of 
the  Council  and  may  take  part  in  any  of  its  deliberations  ;  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  all  questions  except  such  as  affect 
the  legal  rights  or  obligations  of  the  Society  or  its  members. 

Art.  21.  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  from 
among  the  members  and  associates  of  the  Society  at  the  annual 
meetings,  and  shall  hold  office  as  follows : 

The  President  and  the  Treasurer  for  one  year ;  and  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  as  President  who  shall 
have  held  that  office  for  two  consecutive  years ;  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents for  two  years,  and  the  Managers  for  three  years ;  and  no 
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Vice-President  or  Manager  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re- 
election to  the  same  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected. 

Art.  22.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  election,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  can  be  secured  for  a  candidate.  The  Secretary  may  be 
removed  by  a  vote  of  twelve  members  of  the  Council,  at  any 
time  after  one  month's  notice  has  been  given  him  by  a  majority 
of  its  members  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  removed, 
and  he  has  been  heard  to  that  effect.  The  Secretary  may  take 
part  in  any  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  but  shall  not 
have  a  vote  therein.  His  salary  shall  be  fixed  for  the  time  he 
is  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Council. 

Art.  23.  At  each  annual  meeting,-  a  President,  three  Vice- 
Presidents,  three  Managers  and  a  Treasurer  shall  be  elected, 
and  the  term  of  office  of  each  shall  continue  until  the  end  of  the 
meeting  at  which  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  24.  The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually 
pertain  to  their  offices  or  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the 
Council  or  by  the  Society.  The  Council  may,  in  its  discretion, 
require  bonds  to  be  given  by  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  25.  The  Council  may,  by  vote  bt  a  majority  of  all  its 
members,  declare  the  place  of  any  officer  vacant,  on  his  failure 
for  one  year,  from  inability  or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  Council 
meetings,  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  All  such  va- 
cancies and  those  occurring  by  death  or  resignation  shall  be 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Council,  and  any  person  so  ap- 
pointed shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  elected  or  appointed ;  provided  that  the 
said  appointment  shall  not  render  him  ineligible  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

Art.  26.  Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Members  of  the  Council  absent  from  a  meeting  may 
vote  by  letter  upon  subjects  stated  in  the  call  for  the  meeting, 
said  vote  to  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary. 

Art.  27.  The  President  on  assuming  office  shall  appoint  a 
Finance  Committee  and  a  Publication  Committee  and  a  Library 
Committee  of  five  members  each.  The  appointment  of  two 
members  of  each  Committee  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each 
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year.  The  Secretary  shall,  ex  officio,  be  a  member  of  all  three 
committees. 

Art.  28.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  have  power  to  order 
all  ordinary  or  current  expenditures,  and  shall  audit  all  bills 
therefor.  No  bill  shall  be  paid  except  upon  their  audit.  When 
special  appropriations  are  ordered  by  the  Society,  they  shall 
not  take  effect  until  they  have  been  referred  to  the  Council  and 
Finance  Committee  in  conference. 

Art.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publication  Committee  to 
receive  all  papers  contributed,  and  to  decide  upon  which  papers 
or  parts  of  the  same  shall  be  presented  at  the  professional 
meetings  of  the  Society.  They  shall  see  that  all  editorial  revi- 
sions of  the  proceedings,  papers,  discussions,  and  reports  are 
made ;  and  to  decide  what  parts  of  the  same  shall  be  published 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  The  Council  may  at  its  dis- 
cretion revise  any  action  of  the  Publication  Committee. 

Art.  30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Library  Committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  collection  of  all  material  for  the  Library  of  the 
Society,  and  to  supervise  all  regulations  for  its  use. 

Art.  31.  At  the  regular  meeting  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing a  nominating  committee  of  five  members,  not  officers  of  the 
Society,  shall  be  appointed,  and  this  committee  shall,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  send  to  the  Secretary 
the  names  of  nominees  for  the  offices  falling  vacant  under  the 
rules.  In  addition  to  such  regularly  appointed  committee,  any 
other  five  members  or  associates,  not  in  arrears,  may  constitute 
an  independent  nominating  committee,  and  may  present  to  the 
Secretary,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  all  the 
names  of  such  candidates  as  they  may  select.  All  the  names  of 
such  independent  nominees  shall  be  placed  upon  the  ballot 
list,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  nominees  of  the 
regular  committee,  and  the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  the  said 
list  of  names  to  each  member  and  associate  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  ballot,  it  being  understood  that  the  assent  of  the  nominees 
shall  have  been  secured  in  all  cases. 

Art.  32.  In  the  election  of  Vice-Presidents,  each  member  and 
associate  may  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  arc  Vice-Presidents 
to  be  elected.  He  may  give  all  these  votes  to  one  candidate,  or 
distribute  them  among  more,  as  he  chooses.  Managers  shall  be 
voted  for  in  the  same  way. 

Art.  33.  Any  member  or  associate  entitled  to  vote  may  vote 
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by  retaining  or  changing  the  names  on  said  list,  leaving  names 
not  exceeding  in  number  the  officers  to  be  elected,  and  return- 
ing the  list  to  the  Secretary— such  ballot  inclosed  in  two 
envelopes,  the  inner  one  to  be  blank  and  the  outer  one  to  be 
indorsed  by  the  voter.  No  member  or  associate  in  arrears 
since  the  last  annual  meeting  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  until  said 
arrears  shall  have  been  paid. 

Art.  34.  The  said  blank  envelopes  shall  be  opened  by  tellers 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  th^  person  who  shall  have  received 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  the  several  offices  shall  be  de- 
clared elected. 


MEETINGS. 

Art.  35.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  December  of  each  year,  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  at  which  a  report  of  pro- 
ceedings and  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Council.  The  Council  may  change  the  place  of  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall,  in  that  case,  give  timely  notice  to  members 
and  associates. 

Art.  36.  Other  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held 
in  each  year  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  may  appoint. 
At  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  mailed  by 
the  Secretary  to  members,  honorary  members,  associates  and 
juniors. 

Art.  37.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  whenever  the  Coun- 
cil may  see  fit ;  and  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting 
at  the  written  request  of  twenty  or  more  members.  The  notices 
for  special  meetings  shall  state  the  business  to  be  transacted, 
and  no  other  shall  be  entertained. 

Art.  38.  Any  member,  honorary  member  or  associate  may 
introduce  a  stranger  to  any  meeting ;  but  the  latter  shall  not 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the  meeting. 

Art.  39.  Every  question  which  shall  come  before  the  Society 
shall  be  decided,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  these  rules,  by 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  and  associates  present, 
provided  there  is  a  quorum. 

Art.  40.  At  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  thirteen  or 
more  members  and  associates  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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Art.  41.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  papers  shall  be  read  in 
the  order  in  which  their ,  text  is  received  by  the  Secretary. 
Before  any  paper  appears  in  the  Transdctions  of  the  Society,  a 
copy  of  the  paper  shall  be  sent  to  the  author,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  a  copy  of  the  reported  discussion  shall  be  sent  to 
every  member  who  took  part  in  the  same,  with  requests  that 
attention  shall  be  called  to  any  errors  therein. 

Art.  42.  The  Society  shall  claim  no  exclusive  copyright  in 
papers  read  at  its  meetings,  nor  in  reports  of  discussions, 
except  in  the  matter  of  official  publication  with  the  Society's 
imprint,  as  its  Transactions.  The  Secretary  shall  have  sole 
possession  of  papers  between  the  time  of  their  acceptance  by 
the  Publication  Committee  and  their  reading,  together  with  the 
drawings  illustrating  the  same  ;  and  at  the  time  of  such  reading, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  he  shall  cause  to  be  printed, 
with  the  authors'  consent,  copies  of  such  papers,  "  subject  to  re- 
vision," with  such  illustrations  as  are  needed  for  the  Transom- 
tioiw,  for  distribution  to  the  members  and  for  the  use  of  technical 
newspapers,  American  and  foreign,  which  may  desire  to  reprint 
them  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  policy  of  the  Society  in  this 
matter  shall  be  to  give  papers  read  before  it  the  widest  circula- 
tion possible,  with  the  view  of  making  the  work  of  the  Society 
known,  encouraging  mechanical  progress,  and  extending  the 
professional  reputation  of  its  members. 

Art.  43.  The  author  of  each  paper  read  before  the  Society 
shall  be  entitled  to  twelve  copies,  if  printed,  for  his  own  use, 
and  all  members  shall  have  the  right  to  order  any  number  of 
reprints  of  papers  at  a  cost  to  cover  paper  and  printing ;  pro^ 
videdy  that  said  copies  are  not  intended  for  sale. 

Art.  44.  The  Society  is  not,  as  a  body,  responsible  for  the 
statements  of  fact  or  opinion  advanced  in  papers  or  discussions, 
at  its  meetings ;  and  it  is  understood  that  papers  and  discus- 
sions should  not  include  matters  relating  to  politics  or  purely 
to  trade. 

Art.  45.  These  rules  may  be  amended,  at  any  annual  meeting, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present ;  provided^  that 
written  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been 
given  at  a  previous   meeting. 
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BEING  ALSO  THE  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 


DCXCIX. 

PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 

NEW  YORK  MEETING 

(XXXIVth) 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS, 

December  Ist  to  December  4tb,  1896. 


The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  (being  also  the 
thirty-fourth  convention)  was  convened  in  New  York  city  on 
Tuesday,  December  1,  1896,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Society 
house.  It  was  early  evident  that  an  unusually  large  attendance 
was  to  be  expected,  and  before  the  hour  set  for  the  president's 
opening  address  the  rooms  were  full. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  about  nine  in  the  evening  by 
President  John  Fritz,  who,  after  a  few  words  of  greeting,  delivered 
his  address,  entitled  ''  The  Progress  in  the  Manufacture  of  Iron 
and  Stepl  in  America,  and  the  Relations  of  the  Engineer  to  It." 
It  was  illustrated  by  models  of  the  tools  used  in  the  lathe  which 
had  been  built  to  handle  massive  ingots  and  forgings  as  compared 
with  the  old  hand-tool,  which  Mr.  Fritz  had  himself  used,  before 
the  slide-rest  was  introduced,  and  when  he  was  an  apprentice  lad. 
The  end  of  the  hall  behind  the  speaker  was  covered  by  a  full-size 
drawing  of  the  modern  large  lathe  with  a  full-size  ingot  in  place. 
After  the  reading  Messrs.  Jaques,  Carnegie,  Hunt,  Wellman,  Kent 
Forsythe,  and  Stirling  spoke  in  complimentary  reference  to  the 
American  progress  in  steel-making  and  Mr.  Fritz's  relation  to  it. 

Messrs.  Bonner  and  Kockwood  were  appointed  tellers  by  the 
-chair  to  count  the  ballots  cast  for  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
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coming  year,  and  to  report  at  the  business  session  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  A  social  reunion  of  members  followed  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

Second  Day.     Wednesday,  December  2d. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  began  with  the 
session  of  this  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  auditorium.  The 
registration  of  members  indicated  that  the  size  and  numerical 
success  of  the  meeting  were  to  be  phenomenal.  The  plan  was 
again  adopted  of  numbering  the  lines  on  the  oflScial  register,  and 
providing  that  a  monogram  button  badge  worn  at  the  convention 
should  bear  a  number  corresponding  to  the  number  on  the  register. 
Fresh  reprints  from  the  oflScial  register  were  distributed  every 
morning,  giving  the  latest  additions,  and  thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
every  one  could  immediately  ascertain  the  name  of  every  one  else 
without  the  embarrassment  of  a  direct  question  to  this  end,  aad 
the  practical  result  showed  that  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  on  the  social  side  that  had  ever  been  held.  The  register 
showed  the  following  persons  in  attendance  from  the  list  of  mem- 
bers. The  total  registered,  including  guests,  was  five  hundred  and 
forty -six. 
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Mesta,  Geo. 
Metcalf,  Wm. 
Middleton,  P.  H. 
Miller,  Alex. 
Miller,  Fred.  J. 
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Miller,  Horace  B. 
Miller,  Lebbeus  B. 
Miller,  Spencer. 
Mitchell.  B.  M. 
Moeller,  Frjinklin. 
Monagban,  Wm.  F. 
Montffomery,  H.  M. 
Moore,  D.  G. 
Moore,  M.  F. 
Morse,  Cbas.  M. 
Morton,  Geo.  L. 
Moulthrop,  Leslie. 
Mumford,  E.  H. 
Newcomb,  Chas.  L. 
Newhall,  John  B. 
Nichols,  O.  F. 
Nicoll,  Chan.  H. 
Norris,  Henry  McCoy. 
Norris,  J.  H. 
Noye.^.  Henry  F. 
Clin,  F.  W. 
Oviatt,  David  B. 
Parson p,  H.  de  B. 
Paul,  John  Wallace. 
Payne,  S.  H. 
Pearson,  Wm.  A.,  Jr. 
Penny,  Edgar. 
Perkins,  Tbon.  C. 
Piatt,  Geo.  H. 
Piatt,  John. 
Plummer,  Frank  J 
Pond,  Frank  H. 
Pratt.  Chas.  R. 
Quick,  Howard  Prescott. 
^   Quimby,  W.  E. 
Quint,  Alanson  D. 
Rankin,  Thos.  L. 
Raqu^,  Philip  E. 
Redwood,  Iltyd  I. 
Heed,  W.  T. 
Reist,  H.  G. 
Rettew,  Clias.  E. 
Itice,  Arthur  L. 
Richards,  Chas.  R. 
Ricliards,  Francis  H. 
Richardn,  Frank. 
Richmond,  Geo. 
Riddel  1,  John. 
Ridsdale,  T.  W. 
Riesenberger,  Adam. 


Robinson,  J.  M. 
Rock  wood,  (Jeo.  I. 
Roelker,  H.  B. 
Rogers,  W.  S. 
RoUrer,  A.  L. 
Ross,  E.  L. 
Rowland.  A.  E. 
Rowland,  Chas.  B. 
Rowland,  Geo. 
Rowland,  Thos.  Fitch. 
Rowland,  Thos.  F.,  Jr. 
Sabin,  A.  H. 
Sahlin,  Axel. 
Sargent,  John  W. 
Sattler,  Wm.  R. 
Schaefer,  John  V. 
Scheffler,  F.  A. 
Schmidt,  Chas.  R. 
Scholl,  J.  S. 
Schumann,  Francis. 
Schutte,  Louis. 
Scott,  Seaton  M. 
Seaver,  John  Wright. 
Sergeant.  Chas.  H. 
Sewall,  M.  W. 
Seymour,  Jas.  Alward. 
Shell enberger,  L.  R. 
Shelmire,  W.  H. 
Shipley,  Thos. 
Simpson,  Wm.  L. 
Simpson,  Geo.  R. 
Sinclair,  Angus. 
Slater,  Fred.  Raymond. 
Smitb.  Chas.  P. 
Smith,  Geo.  H. 
Smith,  Howard  Wells. 
Smith.  Oberlin. 
Snell,  Henry  L 
Snow,  Sylvester  M. 
Spangler,  H.  W. 
Sparrow,  Firnest  Packard. 
Spaulding.  H.  C. 
Spies,  Albert. 
Spilsbury,  E.  G. 
Stangland.  B.  F. 
Stanton,  John. 
Steams,  Albert. 
Stetson,  Geo.  R. 
Stevenson.  A.  A. 
Stiles,  Norman  C. 


Stillman,  F.  H. 
Stirling,  Allan. 
Stratton,  W.  H. 
Svensou,  J.  A.  F, 
Swasey,  Ambrose. 
Sweet,  John  E. 
Tabor,  Harris. 
Taylor,  John  T. 
Taylor,  Wm.  M. 
Thayer,  Winihrop. 
Thomas,  Chas.  W. 
Thompson,  Edgar  B. 
Thompson,  Ed.  P. 
Thomson,  John. 
Tburston,  Robt.  H. 
Tolman,  Jas.  P. 
Torrance,  Kenneth. 
Torrey,  H.  G. 
Towne,  F.  T. 
Towue,  Henry  R. 
Trask,  Geo.  F.  D. 
Tucker,  Wm.  B. 
Turner,  John. 
Uehling,  Ed.  A. 
Uhlenhaut,  Fritz,  Jr. 
Van  Derhoef,  G.  N. 
Varney,  W.  W. 
Waldo,  Leonard. 
Waldron,  F.  A. 
Wallace,  F.  A. 
Walworth,  A.  C. 
Ward,  W.  E. 
Warner.  Worcester  R. 
Warren,  B.  H. 
Watson,  Wm. 
Webb,  J.  B. 
Webber.  S.  S. 
Weber.  F.  C. 
Webster,  Hosea. 
Webster,  Wm.  Reuben,  Jr. 
Webster,  Wm.  Richardson 
Wellmnn,  S.  T. 
WheeltM-,  F.  Meriam. 
Wheelock,  Jerome. 
Whinery,  Sam'l. 
Whitticr,  Chas. 
AVipfgin.  AVm.  H. 
Wiley.  Wm.  H. 
Wiley,  W.  O. 
Willcox,  C.  PL 
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Williams,  Franklin.  Wood,  Matthew  P.  Wyman,  H.  W. 

Williams,  Howard  E.  Woodbury,  C.  J.  II.  Yereance,  Wm.  B. 

Willis,  Ed.  J.  Woolson,  Ira  H.  York,  H.  W. 

Winship,  J.  G.  Woolson,  O.  C.  Toung,  Wm.  S. 

Wood,  De  Volson.  Worthington,  C.  C.  Zelinder,  Chas.  H. 

Wood,  Jos.  L.  Wright,  Jas.  Knox.  Zimmermann,  Wm.  F. 

Wiifirht,  Louis  S. 

The  first  business  of  the  General  Session  was  the  Annual 
Beports  of  the  Council  and  the  Standing  Committees,  which 
were  read  by  the  Secretary  as  follows : 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  must  begin  the  Annual  Beport  to  the  Society,  of 
business  which  has  been  transacted  during  the  Society  year,  by 
referring  to  the  loss  which  has  been  experienced  in  the  death  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Honorary  Council,  past  President 
J.  F.  Holloway.  The  minute  passed  by  the  Council  at  its  first 
meeting  subsequent  to  Mr.  HoUoway's  death  is  as  follows : 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to 
place  upon  the  records  of  the  Society  and  of  its  Council  a 
minute  expressive  of  the  sense  of  personal  loss  and  sorrow 
which  its  members  feel  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway, 
member  of  the  Society  and  Past  President. 

Mr.  Holloway  had  been  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Society,  connecting  himself  with  it  in  1880,  and  had  been  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  one  of  its  most  successful  meet- 
ings of  those  early  years — that  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  in  1883. 
The  Society,  recognizing  his  ability  as  an  engineer  and  execu- 
tive, made  him  its  choice  to  the  office  of  president  for  the  term 
1 884-85,  and  his  wise  counsel  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
Society  and  its  welfare  made  his  service  among  the  Board  of 
Honorary  Councillors  an  opportunity  for  enlisting  his  coopera- 
tion in  much  that  has  concerned  the  growtli  of  the  Society 
during  the  time  since  1 889.  In  addition,  he  had  been  a  trusted 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Society  during  the 
time  of  his  residence  in  New  York  City. 

The  formal  mould  of  resolutions  does  not  seem  to  fit  a  proper 
voicing  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  Society  at  the  death  of 
one  whom  its  members  had  grown  to  know  so  well,  and  particu- 
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larly  whom  they  had  learned  to  respect  and  love  as  a  man.  The 
singularly  sound  judgment,  his  business  and  professional  expe- 
rience, his  unfailing  tact  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  engineering  and  those  who  professed  it,  and  above  all  his 
self-effacing  consideration  for  others,  made  him  one  whom  the 
Society  will  most  profoundly  miss. 

While  strangers  can  with  but  bated  breath  refer  to  the  nearer 
and  closer  loss  which  has  come  to  the  members  of  Mr.  Hollo- 
way's  family,  the  members  of  the  Council  would  yet  venture  to 
tender  their  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  bereavement  which  his 
death  has  caused. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  and  requested  to  arrange  for  a  session, 
outside  the  regular  series,  to  be  provided  at  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  an 
opportunity  may  be  given  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hollo  way  to  give  voice  to  the 
feeling  of  loss  and  esteem  which  they  would  desire  to  record. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Memorial  Session  and  of  the 
action  of  the  Council  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  late  Past  President,  J.  F. 
Holloway. 

The  Council  has  held  five  meetings  during  the  year  for  the 
transaction  of  the  regular  routine  business  and  the  considera- 
tion of  new  matters  affecting  the  policy  of  the  Society.  The 
routine  business  has  been  the  consideration  of  blank  applica- 
tions for  membership  and  the  grading  of  such  applicants  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  Rules  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Council  in  applying  them.  The  membership  of  the  Society, 
including  those  passed  for  ballot  previous  to  this  annual  meet- 
ing, is  as  follows : 

Honorary  members 16 

Members 1,342 

Associate  members 104 

Junior  members 800 

Total  membership \ 1.7G2 

Life  members 65 

The  Council  has  received  many  applications  from  libraries  of 
technical  schools  and  public  libraries  for  the  receipt  of  its  vol- 
umes of  Transactions  as  a  gift  for  use  in  their  reference  depart- 
ments. The  Council  has  felt  desirous  of  meeting  the  wishes 
embodied  in  these  requests,  in  view  of  the  benefits  which  the 
papers  of  the  Society  may  be  expected  to  confer  and  the  advan- 
tage of  being  well  and  favorably  known  among  the  users  of  such 
collections.     The  difficulty,  however,  of  meeting  the  very  con- 
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siderable  cost  which  such  gifts  would  entail  has  compelled  the 
Council  to  an  increasingly  conservative  attitude  in  these  matters, 
and  in  most  cases  the  form  of  request  which  it  has  been  possible 
to  grant  has  been  one  in  which  the  library  requests  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  the  back  sets  of  the  volumes  of  Transactions  at  the 
rate  usually  given  to  members  of  the  Society  joining  recently 
and  desiring  to  make  their  set  complete  from  the  beginning. 

The  Council  has  accepted  an  invitation,  presented  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  of  New  York  City,  requesting  that 
this  Society  should  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  assist  in  the 
revision  in  progress  in  1895-96  of  the  building  laws  of  the  city. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  H.  B.  Towne,  C.  W.  Hunt, 
and  S.  W.  Baldwin,  and  the  compliment  was  paid  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  should 
have  been  chosen  among  its  number,  and  that  much  of  active 
and  most  creditable  work  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  build- 
ing laws  has  originated  from  these  gentlemen. 

The  Society  has  also  been  requested  to  send  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Conference  on  Standard  Electrical  Bules,  with  a 
view  that  such  delegate  should  represent  the  Society  until 
further  notice  in  any  revisions  of  such  rules  that  may  be  called 
for.  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  of  Boston,  was  the  choice  and 
appointee  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  took  up  in  the  spring  the  question  of  cooperating 
through  the  individual  effort  of  the  members  in  the  movement 
to  secure  for  the  naval  engineers  of  the  United  States  such 
recognition  as  should  in  some  way  be  commensurate  with  the 
responsibility  which  they  bear  in  modern  warships.  The  action 
of  the  Council  in  this  respect  was  a  memorial  to  Congress 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  ,ot  each  house, 
and  a  circular  letter  sent  to  the  membership  requesting  their 
personal  and  individual  cooperation.  Copies  of  these  papers 
are  appended  to  this  report. 

The  Council  has  also  considered  a  request  that  the  influence 
of  the  Society  be  enlisted  to  promote  the  legislation  provided  in 
what  was  called  the  Dayton  Hale  bills,  proposing  to  establish 
engineering  experiment  stations.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  that  it  was  not  wise  to  establish  a  large  number  of 
smaller  experiment  stations  in  engineering  matters,  but  rather 
that  to  have  a  few  large  ones  specially  well  equipped  for  their 
purpose  was  the  wiser  direction  of  policy. 
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The  Council  has  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  such 
material  as  may  be  necessary,  which  may  be  used  in  opposition 
to  legislation  seeking  to  make  the  Metric  System  and  its  use 
compulsory  in  the  United  States.  The  Council  has  appointed 
as  such  committee  Messrs.  Coleman  Sellers,  John  E.  Sweet, 
Charles  T.  Porter,  George  M.  Bond,  and  Coleman  Sellers,  Jr. 
There  is  also  lying  upon  the  table  the  proposition  for  the 
Council  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  a  satis- 
factory classification  and  index  system  in  the  field  of  engineering. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  D.  N.  Melvin,  member  of  the 
Society,  a  linoleum  for  the  approach  to  the  Auditorium  has 
been  specially  manufactured  for  the  hallway,  and  presented  to 
the  Society.  It  embodies  a  design  which  includes  the  Society's 
emblem  with  its  initials,  and  is  a  unique  specimen  of  such  work. 
Suitable  recognition  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Melvin  and  to  the 
American  Linoleum  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Council  has  considered  the  invitation  presented  by  the 
Engineering  Association  of  the  South  to  hold  its  meeting  in 
May,  1897,  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  the  invitation  extended 
by  members  of  the  Society  to  meet  at  that  time  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  It  has  seemed  best  for  the  Council  to 
decide  to  meet  in  an  Eastern  city,  and  the  invitation  to  meet  in 
Nashville  has  therefore  been  politely  declined,  with  thanks. 
The  Council  announces,  therefore,  that  the  spring  meeting  of 
1897  will  probably  be  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

The  Council  would  also  report  for  record  the  deaths,  since  the 
last  annual  meeting,  of  the  following  persons : 

D.  K.  Clark,  January  22d ;  Nat.  W.  Pratt,  March  lOtli ;  A. 
Plamondon,  February  19th;  Frank  Cawley,  April  6th;  A.  II. 
Smith,  April  24th  ;  W.  W.  Smith,  July,  1 89(3 ;  J.  F.  Holloway, 
September  1 ;  E.  S.  Cronise,  September  19th  ;  S.  D.  Locke,  Octo- 
ber, 1896 ;  Jos.  S.  Ludlam  ;  Levi  K.  Fuller,  October  10th. 


APPENDIX. 

April  11, 1896. 

To  Senator  Squfre,  op  Washington,  and  to  Hon.  Fhancis  AVilson,  op 
New  Yokk,  and  to  the  Chairman  of  (ommittke  on  Naval  AFPAms. 

Dear  Sirs  :  The  American  Society  of  Mochunical  Kngln»»ers  has  n  membership 
of  about  eicrhteen  hundred,  embracing  a  larp^e  mmiber  of  the  most  eminent  engi- 
neers of  the  country,  many  of  whom  were  in  the  naval  s<'rvuo(»  during  the  late 
war. 

Its  governing  body,  or  Council,  has  had  its  attention  called  to  bills  now  before 
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Congress,  known  as  the  Wilflon-Squire  bills,  which  have  for  their  object  and  aim 
a  reconstruction  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  goyern  the  corps  of  engineers 
in  the  United  States  Navy.  As  American  engineers  we  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  development  of  our  new  Navy,  and  are  especially  desiroas  that  in  its  person- 
nel it  shall  be  the  peer  of  any  afloat,  as  it  is  in  design,  construction,  and  equip- 
ment. With  a  view  of  contributing  to  the  paesage  of  the  bill  referred  to,  to  the 
extent  of  their  influence,  the  following  action  was  had  at  a  meeting  held  in  this 
city,  April  8,  1896  : 

Whereas f  It  is  apparent  that  rules  and  regulations  formulated  years  ago,  when 
the  steam  engine  on  naval  vessels  was  but  an  auxiliary  to  sails,  are  not  only 
unsuited  to  present  conditions  (from  which  sails  and  sailors  as  such  have  utterly 
passed  away,  while  the  steam  engine  with  enormously  increased  capacity  has 
become  the  sole  motive  power),  but  are  in  their  operation  positively  injurious  and 
detrimental  to  the  highest  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  navy  ; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Council  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  heartily  indorse  any  action  which  may  be  taken  in  Con- 
gress or  elsewhere  which,  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  what  are  known  as  the  Wilson- 
Squire  bills,  has  for  its  aims  the  remodelling  and  readjustment  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  govern  the  duties  and  establish  the  status  of  the  naval  engi- 
neer, to  the  end  that  they  may  more  nearly  accord  with  the  increased  skill 
required  of  him,  and  the  increased  care  and  responsibility  now  resting  up<m  him. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council, 

John  Fritz,  President. 

[Copy  from  the  records.] 

The  interest  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Society  in  the 
matter  had  been  solicited  by  a  circular  whose  purport  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Members  ofths  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers: 

While  it  is  not  the  province  and  certainly  not  the  wish  of  the  Council  to  in- 
fluence members  in  matters  not  directly  conuected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Society, 
it  lias  been  deemed  proper  and  wise  to  call  your  attention  as  citizens  and  engi- 
neers to  the  bills  now  before  Congress  known  as  the  **  Wilson-Squire  Bills," 
Senate  No.  735,  House  of  Representatives  No.  3618.  These  have  for  their  object 
and  aim  a  revision  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  navy  as  they  affect  the 
authority  and  status  of  the  engineers  :  first,  by  an  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
corps,  which  t*hall  be  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  naval  vessels  ;  second,  the 
admission  of  graduates  from  civilian  engineering  schools  to  the  corps  ;  third,  the 
establishment  of  an  engineering  experimental  station  ;  and,  finally,  the  transfer 
to  the  En<j^ineer  Corps  of  certain  engineering  duties  now  in  other  hands. 

As  is  doubtless  known  to  you,  there  have  been  no  important  changes  in  these 
rules  as  they  relate  to  engineers  since  the  time  when  steam  was  introduced  into 
the  navy  as  a  mere  auxiliary  or  an  aid  to  the  sail.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remind  members  of  our  profession  of  the  great  difference  which  exists  between 
the  naval  vessels  of  lo-day  as  compared  with  those  of  the  time  referred  to,  nor  to 
explain  how  in  so  niany  ways  the  duties,  cares,  and  responsibilities  of  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  immense  and  complicated  machines  which  fill  them 
have  been  enlarged,  increased,  and  intensified. 

It  would  be  unpatriotic  and  unwise  for  any  one  to  foster  or  encourage  differ- 
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ber,  1896 ;  Jos.  S.  Ludlam  ;  Levi  K 
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Acconnts.                                                                        Cash.               Bonds.  Total. 

Brought  forward $26,907  02  $26,907  03 

Engraving 133  60  138  60 

Life  Membersliip 615  00  $200  00  715  00 

Contingencies 74  74 

Postage  and  Express 2  54  2  54 

Interest  on  InTestments 1,045  00  1,045  00 

Office  Expenses 7  96  7  96 

Library -....           50  00  ...   ....  50  00 

House  Supplies  and  Furniture 6  67  6  67 

Certificates 50  50 


Total  Receipts $2»,669  03       $200  00    $28,869  03 

Cash  on  hand  first  of  year 285  80      285  80 

$28,954  83        $200  00    $29,154  88 

Disbursements. 

General  Printing  and  Stationery $2,009  27 

Reprints  and  Publications 8,109  46 

Postage  and  Express 1,468  85 

Salarien 6,894  57 

Office  Expenses 269  79 

Engraving 754  1 5 

Contingencies 57  87 

Binding 1,486  80 

Meetings 1,211  85 

House  Supplies  and  Furniture 848  88 

Badges  and  Certificates  731  25 

Travelling 225  00 

Insurance  and  Safe  Deposit 63  00 

Rent,  Interest,  and  Taxes 3,500  00 

Investment  Bonds  received  as  above : 200  00 

Investment  Bonds  purchased 500  00 

Library  (Book  Purchase,  Binding,  etc.)... 807  22 

Work  of  Committee 441  30 

Cash  on  hand  to  balance 76  07 

$29,154  83 

The  receipts  on  accoimt  of  Life  Membership  during  this  year 
were  $715  * ;  $515  of  this  amount  being  cash  and  $200  bonds 
of  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Library  Association,  which  were 
received  as  cash  in  payment  for  such  Life  Membership. 

Of  the  issue  of  bonds  in  1890  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Library  Association,  which  amounted  to  $32,000,  the  Council  of 

*  One  member,  not  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  ban  made  a  partial  payment 
only  towards  bin  Life  Membership  taken  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year ;  the 
transaction  is  nnfinished. 
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the  Society,  as  Trustees,  held  November  15,  1895,  at  the  time  of 
the  last  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  $20,000,  and  during 
the  year  1895-96  the  Council  has  acquired  $700  additional  bonds 
($500  by  purchase,  $200  by  surrender  for  a  Life  Membership), 
thus  making  the  total  of  these  bonds  held  by  the  Council  at  this 
date  $21,600 ;  adding  to  which  the  $200  of  these  bonds  bought  and 
held  by  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Library  Association,  makes  a 
total  of  $21,800,  and  leaves  $10,200  of  them  still  outstanding  in 
the  hands  of  members. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1894-95  there  was  an  outstanding  in- 
debtedness against  the  Society  of  $4,192.85,  which  indebtedness 
had  been  carried  since  the  year  after  the  Columbian  Congress  at 
Chicago  in  the  form  of  a  running  account  with  the  Society's 
printer,  and  was  due  to  the  unusual  expense  incurred  for  publi- 
cations during  that  year.  The  Finance  Committee  takes  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  this  indebtedness  has  been  entirely  wiped  out, 
and  is  included  under  the  proper  headings  in  the  statement. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  there  remained  outstanding  uncol- 
lected accounts  due  the  Society  as  follows  : 

129  members  owe  for  daes,  publications,  etc $2,557  10 

6  Don-members  owe  for  publications  (all  recent  accounts) 23  85 

Total  amount  uncollected $2,580  95 

Of  the  129  members  owing  this  $2,557.10,  eighteen  owe  small 
amounts  for  publications  only  recently  sent  to  them,  and  of  the 
remaining  111  men  whose  accounts  are  open,  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived from  sixty  saying  that  they  would  either  remit  shortly,  by 
a  fixed  date,  or  else  for  valid  reasons  asking  for  an  extension  of 
time  to  meet  their  indebtedness,  which  has  been  granted.  This 
leaves  only  fifty-three  persons  who  have  not  been  heard  from  with 
respect  to  meeting  the  accounts  against  them  for  this  year. 

An  indebtedness  against  the  Society  amounting  to  $885.30 
remains  at  this  date,  part  of  which  is  chargeable  to  the  expenses 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  will  be  at  once  met  from  the  dues  of 
the  year  1896-1897. 

LIBEARY   ASSOCIATION. 

COPY  OP  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OP  THE  MECHANICAL 
engineers'  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  1895-1896. 

The  summary  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Trustees 
from  November  19,  1895,  to  November  16,  1896,  is  appended. 
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Eeeeipts. 

Balance  on  hand  first  of  year,  1895-96 $637  66 

Receipts,  Fellowship  Fund $274  00 

Sinking  Fund 468  00 

Office  Rent 3,325  00 

Room  Rent 1,227  09 


it 
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**        Interest  on  Investment 25  00 

*  *       Investmen  t .^ 800  00 


Contingencies 27  00 

Total  Receipts $5,641  09—5.641  09 

Total  Cash $6,278  75 

Ditbursementa. 

Interest  on  Mortgage $1,402  50 

Bonds 1,612  50 

Salaries 990  60 

Janitorial  Supplies 471  94 

Fuel 13100 

'^^<^\^cu^:::::::::::::::::::::1^ oil  ^^^ «« 

Equipment 245  20 

Laund  ry 243  74 

Binding 2  25 

Repairs 338  73 

Insurance  and.  Safe  Deposit 114  00 

Book  Purcbose 64  03 

Contingencies 62  10 

Stationery  and  Printing. 8  75 

Total  Disbursements $6,230  37—6,230  87 

Cash  on  hand  to  balance 48  88 

Total $6,278  75 

Assets, 

House  and  lot,  12  W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City $65,000  00 

Farnitare  and  Equipment 5,000  00 

BooksandMSS. 10,600  00 

Bills  Receivable  (Office  and  Room  Rent,  uncollected) 286  42 

**            '*           (Subscription  to  Fellowship  Fund,  un- 
collected)   24  00 

"            **          (Sinking  Fund    Subscription,  uncol- 
lected)   10  00 

Second  Mortgage  held  by  Trustees  as  an  Investment 200  00 

Total  Assets $81,120  42— $81, 120  43 

LiabUities, 

First  Mortgage  held  by  N.  Y.  A.  of  M $33,000  00 

Second  Mortgage  held  by  Members  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. .  .    10.200  00 
Second  Mortgage  Bonds  held  by  the  Council  of  the  A.  S. 

•M.  E.  as  an  Investment 21,600  00 

Total  Liabilities .$64,800  00—  64,800  00 

Excess  of  Assets  over  Liabilities $16,820  42 
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The  President. — The  next  business  is  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  and  to  report  on  Standard  Methods  for  Testing 
Boilers. 

Dr,  Charles  E,  Emei^y, — This  committee  is  simply  prepared  to 
report  progress.  After  consultation  with  members  present,  it 
seems  desirable  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  which  the 
committee  is  doing.  The  principal  question  which  has  arisen  is  the 
desirability  of  comparing  the  performances  of  boilers  by  efficiency ; 
that  is,  if  there  be  a  certain  number  of  thermal  units  in  the  coal 
as  determined  chemically  or  by  burning  it  in  an  oxygen  calorim- 
eter, and  a  certain  less  number  of  thermal  units  be  practically 
obtained  by  a  boiler  test,  the  relative  economy  may  be  expressed 
by  the  division  of  the  first  by  the  second ;  that  is,  the  efficiency 
shows  the  proportion  of  the  total  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  which 
is  utilized  in  the  boiler.  The  idea  is  so  fascinating  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Societv  consider  there  should  be  no  other  standard. 
On  investigation,  however,  there  are  manj'^  difficulties  in  establish- 
ing such  a  standard.  For  instance,  it  is  found  that  the  calorific 
value  derived  either  by  computations  based  on  the  elementary 
composition  of  the  coal  or  by  directly  burning  a  sample  in  oxygen 
lias  not,  in  all  cases,  proved  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
evaporation  which  can  be  practically  derived  from  the  coal. 
Again,  the  apparatus  available  for  making  tests  is  not  so  generally 
known  as  to  insure  positive  identity  of  result  when  samples  of  the 
same  coal  are  tested  by  different  observers.  Again,  for  commer- 
cial purposes  the  information  sought  is  the  cost  of  water  evapo- 
rated into  steam,  stated  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  a  particular  kind 
of  coal  available  in  the  market,  and  the  statement  of  efficiency 
does  not  convey  this  information. 

There  is  still  another  point.  If  we  compare  the  results  of  an 
evaporation  test,  either  by  the  coal  or  by  the  combustible  con- 
sumed, we  naturally  wish  to  make  a  comparison  of  efficiencies  on 
the  same  basis.  Since,  however,  the  efficiency  is  the  quotient 
arising  from  the  division  of  the  results  of  an  evaporation  test  by 
those  obtained  by  analysis  or  a  calorimeter  test,  a  little  thought 
will  show  that  when  the  refuse  found  for  the  evaporation  test  and 
for  the  analysis  or  calorimeter  test  is  the  same,  as  it  should  be, 
the  efficiency  per  pound  of  coal  will  be  the  same  as  per  |X)und  of 
combustible  whether  the  refuse  be  five  per  cent.,  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  or  any  other  percentage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evap- 
oration  results   will   vary   with  the  percentage  of  refuse.     It  is 
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therefore  difficult  to  understand  what  the  efficiency  means  in  such 
cases,  and  evidently  it  cannot  be  directly  compared  with  the 
results  obtained  by  evaporation  tests.  This  may  explain  why  it 
has  been  found  in  certain  cases  that  lump  coal  has  a  low  efficiency 
and  a  high  evaporation  compared  with  slack  coal  from  the  same 
source.  It  is  impossible  here  to  go  fully  into  details,  but  you  will 
see  that  very  important  questions  have  arisen.  Such  questions 
are  being  discussed  by  correspondence  addressed  to  the  chairman, 
who  in  turn  sends  copies  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
for  examination  and  such  further  discussion  as  desired.  The 
committee  is  working  earnestly  to  settle  the  matter,  and  as  soon 
as  an  agreement  can  be  reached  by  its  members  a  report  will 
be  promptly  formulated  and  forwarded  to  the  Society. 

The  next  business  in  order  was  the  report  of  the  Society's  pro- 
fessional Committee  on  Standard  Methods  of  Test,  which  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Henning,  as  follows : 

Mr,  Ou8  C.  Henning, — The  committee  has  at  this  time  only  a 
report  of  progress  to  make.  Probably  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society  we  may  be  able  to  present  a  conclusion  embodying  the 
results  of  the  tests  on  cast  iron.  The  committee  has  been  ham- 
pered in  its  work  by  the  illness  of  two  of  its  members. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  tellers  appointed  at  the 
meeting  last  evening  to  count  the  ballot  for  officers.  They  re- 
ported  as  follows : 

Your  committee  appointed  as  tellers  of  election  to  count  ballots 
for  officers  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for 
the  year  1896-97  begs  to  submit  the  following  report: 

ToUl  ballots  cast 583 

Ballots  thrown  oat  on  account  of  irregularities 88 

Total  bal lots  counted 495 

Of  the  latter  number  there  were  cast — 

For  Mr.  Worcester  R.  Warner,  for  President 494 

E.  S.  Cramp,  for  Vice-President 494 

S.  T.  Wellman,  for  Vice-President 503 

W.  F.  Durfee,  for  Vice-President 487 

Wm.  H.  Wilev,  for  Treasurer 494 

•'    H.  S.  Haines,  for  Manager 491 

Gus  C.  Henning,  for  Manager 489 

A.  Wells  Robinson,  for  Manager  493 

Scattering 1 
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Our  count  therefore  shows  that  the  entire  regular  ticket  was 

elected. 

Eespectfully, 


WM.T.BONNEB,     \  Tellers  of  Election. 
Geo.  1.  KooKWOOD, )  *^ 


The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Albert  Ladd  Colby,  Sec- 
retary pro  tern,  of  the  Association  of  American  Steel  Manufac- 
turers, reporting  their  action  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  a  decimal 
gauge  for  thickness.    The  letter  was  as  follows : 

The  Bethlehbh  Iron  Compant, 

South  Bethlbhem,  Pa.,  November  13  1896. 
Pbof.  F.  R.  Hutton, 

Secbbtaby  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
12  West  Thirty-firbt,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Steel  Mannfactarers 
held  Iq  New  York  on  October  28,  1896,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  Association  of  American  Steel  Manufacturers, 
indorse  the  Decimal  System  *  as  the  proper  standard  for  measuring  all  materials. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  forward  a  complete  copy  of 
the  Committee's  report,  together  with  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  to  the  Secre- 
taries  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  as  an  evidence  of  the  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  work  accomplished  by  these  societies  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  Decimal  System  of  Gauging,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  this 
Association  in  this  movement. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  the  writer  was  made  Secretary  pro  tern.,  and 
encloses  a  copy  of  the  Committee's  report  on  Gauges  in  accordance  with  the 
above  resolutions.  As  an  evidence  that  this  indorsement  of  the  Decimal  Sys- 
tem of  Gauging  carries  considerable  weight,  the  following  list  of  members  of  the 
Association  is  quoted  : 

The  Bethlehem  Iron  Co.,  Otis  Steel  Co. .  Ltd., 

Cambria  Iron  Co.,  Pacific  Rolling  Mill  Co., 

Carbon  Steel  Co.,  Paxton  Rolling  Mills, 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Park  Bros.  &  Co., 

Catasauqua  Mfg.  Co.,  Passaic  Rolling  Mill  Co., 

Central  Iron  Works,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.. 

Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  Poitsville  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 

Glasgow  Iron  Co.,  Reading  Rolling:  Mill  Co., 

Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Schoen border  Steel  Co., 

Jones  &  Laughlins,  Ltd.,  Spang  Steel  &  Iron  Co., 

Lukens  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Worth  Brothers. 

Please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  and  also  bring  the  reso- 


*  This  refers  to  the  system  of  thickness  gauging  recommended  by  a  commit. 
tee  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  in  which  the  *'  number"  of  the  gauge  was  that  giving  the 
number  of  thousandths  of  an  inch  measured  by  the  plate. 
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lutions  passed  by  our  Association  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  yoar  Society 

at  their  next  regular  meeting. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)        Albert  Ladd  Colby, 

Secretary  pi'o  tern., 
A.  A.  S.  M. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  report  referred  to  in  the 
above  communication  had  been  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  that  no  action  was  called  for  by  the  Society.  No  new 
business  being  presented,  the  professional  papers  were  taken  up  in 
their  order. 

The  first  was  the  paper  contributed  by  Sir  Henry  Bessemer, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  entitled  "  An  Historical  and 
Technical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  of  the  Bessemer  Process."  This 
paper  was  presented  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  at  his  request,  who 
spoke  in  its  presentation  concerning  his  feeling  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity was  a  privilege,  and  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
author  in  which  he  suggested  that  by  reason  of  advancing  years 
it  might  be  that  this  was  the  last  paper  which  he  would  present 
to  any  technical  association  of  engineers.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Messrs.  Durfee,  Stirling,  Hunt,  Kent,  and  Fritz  took 
part. 

A  paper  of  historical  interest  by  Mr.  William  T.  Bonner,  on 
"  Ancient  Pompeiian  Boilers,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Suplee 
and  Durfee.  That  by  Prof.  C.  Y.  Kerr,  on  "  The  Moment  of 
Resistance,"  w^as  discussed  by  Messrs.  Grey  and  Greene.  That 
by  Francis  H.  Boyer,  on  "  Work  done  Daily  by  a  Refrigerat- 
ing Plant,  and  its  Cost,"  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Richmond. 

The  final  paper  of  the  session  was  that  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurs- 
ton, on  the  "  Promise  and  Potency  of  High  Pressure  Steam,"  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Boyer,  and  Sweet. 

It  had  been  recommended  by  the  Council  that  opportunity 
should  be  given  at  some  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  annual 
meeting  for  the  friends  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Ilolloway,  Past  President  of 
the  Society,  who  had  endeared  himself  to  a  large  number  in  the 
membership  by  his  personal  character  and  qualities,  to  join  in 
a  tribute  to  his  memory.  It  was  thought  advisable  that  this 
should  not  be  made  a  feature  of  any  regular  session,  but  should  be 
a  voluntary  affair  held  at  an  hour  otherwise  unassigned.  It 
seemed  convenient  to  select  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  for  this 
purpose,  and  accordingly  this  extra  session  was  convened  at  three 
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o^clock,  with  Prof.  John  E.  Sweet  in  the  chair.  It  was  opened  by 
a  short  memorial  paper  by  Prof.  F.  K.  Hutton,  and  afterwards 
those  who  had  expressed  their  wish  to  take  part  spoke  as  the 
occasion  moved  them,  or  as  their  feelings  were  stirred  by  the 
remarks  of  others.  Those  who  contributed  to  the  subject  were : 
Messrs.  John  Stanton,  John  Fritz,  E.  W.  Hunt,  W.  K.  Warner, 
J.  H.  Snow,  Hosea  Webster,  S.  T.  Wellman,  J.  S.  Lane,  C.  E. 
Emery,  John  Piatt,  W.  S.  Kogers,  E.  H.  Mumford,  J.  D.  Cox, 
H.  G.  Torrey,  J.  M.  Cremer,  J.  T.  Hawkins,  J.  B.  Edson,  Allan 
Stirling,  and  John  E.  Sweet. 

The  extra  session  was  attended  by  a  considerable  number,  and 
was  marked  by  sincerity  and  earnest  feeling. 

Third  Session.     Thursday,  December  3d. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  Fritz  at  ten  a.m. 
The  papers  of  the  morning  were  by  Messrs.  F.  R.  Jones  and  A.  L. 
Goddard,  entitled  "  Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Cutting  of 
Bevel  Gears  with  Rotary  Cutters  "  ;  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Laird,  entitled 
"  The  Calibration  of  a  Worthington  Water  Meter "  ;  by  Mr.  % 
Francis  Schumann,  entitled  "  Contraction  and  Deflection  of  Iron 
Castings " ;  by  Mr.  John  W.  Seaver,  on  ''  A  200  -  foot  Gantry 
Crane  " ;  by  J.  Y.  Shaefer,  on  the  "  Washing  of  Bituminous  Coal 
by  the  Luhrig  Process  "  ;  and  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Benjamin,  on  "  Fric- 
tion H.  P.  in  Factories." 

The  paper  on  castings  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Gobeille, 
Henning,  Richards,  Kent,  Hawkins,  Brashear,  Fritz,  Webster, 
Johnson.  The  paper  by  Mr.  Seaver  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Clements,  Schumann,  Oberlin  Smith,  Gobeille,  Henning,  and  that 
bj'  Mr.  Benjamin  by. Messrs.  Manning,  Curtis,  Rockwood,  Oberlin 
Smith,  Pearson,  Stetson,  Goetze,  Greene,  Fry,  Bardwell,  and 
Johnson. 

The  subject  of  shrinkage  and  other  peculiarities  of  cast  iron  was 
deemed  of  so  important  a  character  that  it  was  the  sense  of  those 
present  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be  con- 
tinued by  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Schumann's  paper  a  second 
time,  or  that  another  paper  should  be  presented  which  should 
serve  as  a  starting  point  at  the  next  meeting. 

Fourth  Session.    Thursday  Evening. 

President  Fritz  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8.30  p.m.  The 
three  papers  of  the  evening  were  to  be  those  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Halsey, 
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on  "  Some  Special  Forms  of  Mechanical  Computers " ;  by  Mr. 
M.  P.  Wood,  on  "  Kustless  Coatings  for  Iron  and  Steel "  ;  and  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Lane,  entitled  "  A  Method  of  Shop  Accounting  to  Deter- 
mine Cost." 

Mr.  Wood's  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Sabin,  Spillsbury, 
Boyer,  Christie,  Nichols,  Kent,  Henning,  Lane,  Torrance,  and 
Emery.  That  of  Mr.  Lane  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the 
suggestion  was  offered  that  its  importance  was  sufficient  to  war- 
rant its  being  continued  with  a  view  to  further  discussion  at  a 
later  meeting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Schumann.  The 
evening  ended  by  a  presentation  by  Mr.  H.  de  B.  Parsons  of  the 
report  of  the  Society's  Committee  on  the  Testing  of  Fire-proofing 
Materials.  This  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  and  was  made 
very  full  and  complete. 

Fifth  Session.     Friday  Morning,  December  4:Th. 

The  papers  of  the  session  were  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Christie,  on  the 
"  Efficiency  of  the  Boiler  Grate " ;  by  Mr.  K.  S.  Hale,  entitled 
"  Efficiency  of  Boiler  Heating  Surface  "  ;  by  Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss, 
entitled  "  Paper  Friction  Wheels " ;  by  Frank  H.  Ball,  entitled 
"  Steam  Engine  Governors  " ;  by  George  W.  CoUes,  Jr.,  entitled 
"Metric  vs,  the  Duodecimal  System";  and  by  Leonard  Waldo, 
entitled  "  Aluminum  Bronze  Seamless  Tubing." 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Christie  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Curtis, 
Kent,  and  Le  Yan.  That  by  Mr.  Hale  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Rockwood,  Clinton,  Kent,  Pearson,  Willis,  Le  Yan,  Cary,  and 
Piatt.  That  by  Mr.  Ball  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Halsey  and 
Richards.  That  by  Mr.  Colles  by  Messrs.  Kent,  Waldo,  Fair- 
banks, Willis,  Rohrer,  Rockwood,  Roberts,  Henning,  Schumann, 
and  Sweet.  That  by  Dr.  Waldo  was  discussed  only  with  ques- 
tions from  Messrs.  Cary  and  Walworth. 

The  following  letter  was  read,  presenting  to  the  Society  a 
model  of  one  of  the  earliest  Dudgeon  hydraulic  jacks.  The  jack 
and  a  cut  showing  it  in  section  accompanied  the  letter. 

New  York,  December  3,  1896. 
The  President  and  Members  op  the  American  Society  op  MECHANiciOi 
Engineers  : 
It  affords  me  pleasure  to  place  in  the  custody  of  thiG  Society  the  first  hydraulic 
jack  which  was  ever  built,  so  far  as  known,  together  with  a  sectional  view  print- 
ing block  :  and,  in  accordance  with  request  as  to  its  history,  I  would  say  that  the 
original  designer  of  it,  Mr.  K.  Dudgeon,  was,  in  about  1850,  a  lounger  in  the 
drug-store  of  my  stepfather,  Mr.  E.  Lyon,  and  while  there  expressed  the  opinion 
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that  he  coald  get  ap,  as  he  called  it,  a  hydraulic  press  for  lifting  stone.  Explain- 
ing his  idea  to  Mr.  Lyon,  he  was  set  at  work  by  him  to  develop  the  idea,  and  if 
successful  the  tool  was  to  be  patented  in  joint  ownership.  This  patent  was 
taken  out  in  1851.  I  at  one  time  heard  a  rumor  that  there  were  two  of  these 
jacks  made  at  the  same  time,  and  that  its  duplicate  was  bamed  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  fire,  but  I  cannot  at  this  date  obtain  any  verification  of  the  story.  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  tool  is  made  from  common  gas-pipe,  and  has  an  independent 
piston-rod  for  lowering.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  jack  of  the  present  time, 
the  main  principles  will  be  seen  to  have  been  covered  in  this  original  invention. 
The  block,  it  will  also  be  observed,  was  evidently  made  before  the  copper-covered 
electrotypes  were  in  use.  There  are  in  this  jack,  however,  two  small  interior 
pieces  at  the  present  time  which  were  not  in  the  original.  The  original  pieces 
were  lost  in  our  shop  about  five  years  ago  by  my  partner,  who  cared  nothing  in 
particular  about  the  tool.     These  have  been  replaced  by  duplicates. 

If  at  any  future  time  it  is  desired  by  the  Society  to  place  their  historical 
articles  in  the  keeping  of  other  organizations,  permission  is  given  for  them  to 
do  80.  Yours, 

The  Watson-Stillman  Co., 

F.  H.  Stillman,  Proprietor, 

At  the  close  of  the  reading,  Mr.  Henning  moved  that  the  Society 
extend  to  Mr.  Stillman  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  presentation  of 
a  matter  of  historical  interest  such  as  this  to  the  Society.  The 
motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried  unanimously.  There  being 
no  new  business  presented,  and  the  hour  of  adjournment  having 
arrived,  the  President  spoke  of  his  desire  to  thank  the  members 
for  the  confidence  which  thev  had  shown  in  him,  and  for  the«indul- 
gence  which  had  been  accorded  him  in  all  his  contact  with  the 
official  duties  of  his  term. 

It  was  announced  that  the  spring  meeting  of  1897  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  city  of  Hartford  at  such  time  as  might  be  found 
convenient,  and  on  motion  the  convention  adjourned. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  the  afternoons  of  the  days  allotted 
for  the  annual  meeting  were  left  without  assignment,  for  the 
members  to  be  permitted  to  use  the  afternoon  in  the  furtherance 
of  their  own  business  and  pleasure.  Several  small  parties  were 
made  up,  pursuant  to  special  invitation,  to  visit  the  power-houses 
of  the  Electric  Light  and  Compressed  Air  Street  Railway  systems, 
and  other  points  of  general  or  miscellaneous  interest. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  a  public  reception  by  the  New 
York  members,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  visiting  guests,  was 
convened  at  Sherry's,  Thirty-seventh  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  was  very  largely  attended.  The  retiring  and  incoming  Presi- 
dent received  the  members,  and  following  the  reception,  dancing 
and  general  social  opportunity  filled  the  evening  after  supper. 
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DCC* 

REPORT    OF   PROGRESS  OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON 

FIREPROOFING   TESTS, 

Note. — The  following  pages  are  the  text  of  a  Report  of  Progress  made  by  a  joint 
committee  (upon  which  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  is  officially 
represented)  to  the  several  bodies  which  created  these  committees.  It  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  final  in  any  sense,  but  is  given  at  a  regnlar  meeting  of  the 
Society  with  a  view  not  only  for  record,  and  to  make  the  investigation  accessible 
to  members,  but  also,  and  most  of  all,  to  elicit  in  discussion  and  by  contributed 
comment  the  criticism  of  engineers  upon  the  work  thus  far  done,  and  suggestions 
for  future  work. 

H.  DB  B.  Faksons,  )  RepresenicUives  of  the  American 

Thomas  F.  Rowland,  Jr.,  f    Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 

BULLETIN  NO.   2. 

The  Committee  on  Fireproofing  Tests. 

Room  104,  23  William  Street, 
New  York,  July  27,  1896. 

Bulletin  No.  2. 

To  the  Tariff  Association  of  New  York,  the  Architectural 
League  of  New  York,  and  the  American  Society  op 
Mechanical  Engineers. 

Oentlemen: — Your  joint  committee  takes  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting to  you  a  report  of  work  done  to  date.  As  you  will 
remember,  we,  the  undersigned,  were  appointed  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  test  methods  of  fireproofing  structural 
metal  in  buildings,  and  to  obtain  data- for  standard  specifications. 

Your  committee,  after  having  effected  its  own  organization, 
determined  to  add  to  its  numbers  by  the  creation  of  an  advisory 
board.  This  step  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  more  widely 
increasing  the  interest  taken  in  the  experiments,  and  also  to 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  formiug  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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preveut,  as  far  as  possible,  the  impression  that  the  work  was  of 
a  sectional  or  local  character.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
accepted  invitations  to  serve  on  this  advisory  board  are  as 
follows : 

Edward  Atkinson,  President  Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co. ;  Osborne  Howes,  Secretary  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  ;  Cbarles  A. 
Hezamer,  Secretary  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  ;  H.  H.  Glidden, 
Manager  Chicago  Fire  Underwriters'  Association ;  W.  Martin  Allien,  Super  vis 
Sng  Architect  United  States  Treasury  Department,  Representative  Illinois 
Chapter  American  Institute  of  Architects  ;  Stevenson  Constable,  Superintendent 
of  Buildings,  New  York  ;  George  B.  Post,  New  York  Chapter  American  Institute 
of  Architects;  F.  H.  Kindt,  Structural  Engineer  Carnegie  Steel  Co.;  John  B. 
Freeman,  Chief  Inspection  Department,  Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Cos. ;  Henry 
Morton,  President  Stevens' Institute  of  Technology;  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  Member 
American  Society  Civil  Engineers  ;  H.  B.  Dwight,  Dwight  Survey  and  Protection 
Bureau,  New  York  ;  F.  C.  Moore,  Delegate  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
to  Board  of  Examiners  of  Department  of  Buildings ;  William  A.  Wahl,  Secretary 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia  ;  John  T.  Williams. 

The  committee  also  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
thanking  the  parties  mentioned  below  for  their  offers  of  assist- 
ance, namely : 

The  Continental  Iron  Works,  for  permission  to  use  part  of 
their  yard,  and  for  numerous  courtesies  which  have  been 
extended  to  the  committee  from  time  to  time. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  (Limited),  for  their  offer  to  furnish  all 
the  structural  steel  that  your  committee  may  need. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  and  J.  M.  Cornell,  for  their  offer  to  furnish  the 
cast-iron  columns  for  which  your  committee  may  ask. 

Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Babsen,  for  their  donation  of  seventy-five 
barrels  of  Alsen  cement. 

The  Lorillard  Brick  Works  Co.,  through  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Keasbey,  for  54,000  common  bricks. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Maurer,  for  his  donation  of  14,000  fire-bricks 
and  fourteen  barrels  of  fire-clay. 

During  the  winter  just  past,  your  committee  erected  a  testing 
plant,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  The  gas 
producer  in  the  background  is  9  feet  in  diameter  by  12  feet  in 
height,  and  is  equipped  with  a  hopper-valve  on  top.  Gas  is 
generated  by  means  of  steam  from  the  boiler,  as  shown,  and 
carried  into  the  furnaces  through  pipes,  as  clearly  indicated  in 
the  photograph  CPig.  1).  The  foundation  shown  on  the  left  is 
ready  for  the  erection  upon  it  of  a  furnace  for  testing  beams  and 
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floors.  Its  dimensions  are :  length  27  feet,  width  12  feet,  but  it 
can  be  arranged  to  take  larger  beams  if  so  desired.  The  furnace 
shown  on  the  right  is  for  testing  columns,  and  is  14  feet  square, 
outside  measurement. 

The  arched  roof  is  made  of  fire-brick,  and  is  independent  of 
the  side  walls,  being  supported  by  outside  comer  posts.  The 
walls  are  of  common  brick,  but  can  easily  be  changed  so  that 
experiments  can  be  made  on  other  materials.  One  side  wall  and 
the  end  wall  with  the  door  are  12i  inches  in  thickness  ;  the  rear 
wall  is  8  k  inches,  and  the  fourth  wall  is  4  inches  inside,  2  inches 
air  space,  and  8^  inches  outside,  making  a  total  thickness  of  14^ 
inches. 

The  floor  is  covered  with  fire-brick,  with  openings  left  for  the 
branch  gas  pipes,  and  air  spaces  to  support  the  combustion. 
These  branch  gas  pipes  are  4  inches  in  diameter,  capped  with 
tuyeres  reduced  to  2  inches.  In  order  to  increase  the  tem- 
perature when  desired,  a  barrel  of  naphtha  is  connected  by 
means  of  a  small  pipe,  and  blown  into  the  gas  pipe  at  the  Y- 
branch  by  means  of  a  steam  jet. 

The  column  is  placed  in  compression  by  means  of  a  hydraulic 
ram  underneath,  resting  on  three  24inch  I-beams,  the  same  as 
those  across  the  top  of  the  furnace  shown  in  the  photograph. 
In  order  to  keep  the  entire  length  of  the  column  within  the 
furnace,  filler  blocks  of  cast  iron  are  placed  between  the  ends  of 
the  column  and  these  I-beams.  The  hydraulic  ram  is  12  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  water  pressure  can  be  carried  to  2,500 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  temperature  is  measured  by  means  of  a  XJehling  &  Stein- 
bart  pyrometer.  As  this  pyrometer  is  in  commercial  use,  and 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  described  in  various  scientific 
journals,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. 

The  money  to  carry  out  this  work  has  been  advanced  by 
various  parties,  and,  together  with  the  committee's  disburse- 
nients,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  treasurer's  report. 
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TBEASUREE'S  REPOET. 

COBiMlTTEE  ON  FIREPROOFING  TESTS,  July  22,  1896. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED. 

Boeton  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters $400  00 

Associated    Factory  Mntaal    InsuraDce  Com- 
panies of  New  England 200  00 

E.  H.  Kendall 25  00 

Carrere  &  Hastings 60  00 

RMagnicke 60  00 

McKim,  MeadA  White 100  00 

Sooysmith  &  Co 100  00 

R.  H.  Robertson 60  00 

George  B.  Post 100  00 

J.G.Howard 5  00 

The  Tariff  Association  of  New  York.   500  00 

Bmee  Price 100  00 

Lamb&Rjch 26  00 

Clinton  &  RQSSell 100  00 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co 100  00 

Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters'  Association..  400  00 

Continental  Ins.  Co 6000 

$2,855  00 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVABLE. 

The  Tariff  Association 600  00 

Associated    Factory  Mutual    Insurance  Com- 
panies of  New  England 200  00 

700  00 

13,055  00 

Cash  on  hand 18  62 

Deficit 29  68 

$8,103  80 

EXPENDITURES. 

R.  A.  Bigelow,  Printing,  etc $4  25 

Electro  Light  Engraving  Co 15  00 

Continental  Iron  Works,  Furnace,  etc 1,813  12 

W.  H.  Sturgis,  Sand 19  50 

John  T.  Woodruff,  Broken  Stone 68  00 

William  C.  Siegert,  Stationery    11  00 

Berton  &  Nichell,  Setting  fire-brick  lining 99  63 

Thomas  F.  Rowland,  jr.,  for  mason's  wages 

paid 275  88 

Uehling,  Steinbart  &  Co.,  two  months'  rent  of 

pyrometer 30  00 

$2,336  38 

LIABILITIES. 

The  Continental  Iron  Works,  Labor,  etc.,  on 

furnace  and  at  tests 766  92 

$3,103  30 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  L.  Heins,   Treasurer. 
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Tour  committee  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  make  the 
tests  according  to  the  following  programme  : 

First. — That  a  series  of  tests  be  made  on  steel  and  on  cast- 
iron  columns,  without  any  fire  protection  whatever.  These 
tests,  then  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  those  that 
were  to  follow. 

Second, — That  a  series  of  tests  be  made  with  similar  steel  and 
cast-iron  columns,  protected  with  different  materials  and  in  dif- 
ferent manner. 

Third, — That  a  series  of  tests  be  made  on  unprotected  beama 
and  girders. 

Fourth, — That  a  series  of  tests  be  made  on  protected  beams 
and  girders. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  each  series  be  divided  for  test 
both  with  and  without  water. 

Your  committee  has  communicated  with  many  manufacturers 
of  fireproofing  materials,  and  has  been  informed  that  these 
manufacturers  will  submit  their  materials  for  purposes  of  tests. 

results: 

The  result  of  this  series  of  tests  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram  (Fig.  15),  where  the  solid  line  represents  the  tem- 
perature and  the  dotted  line  the  load  on  the  column. 

Test  No.  1  was  made  on  a  steel  column,  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  raised  rapidly.  Test  No.  3  was  made  on  a  cast-iron 
column  under  similar  conditions.  Both  columns  began  to  fail 
as  soon  as  they  showed  "  red." 

Test  No.  2  was  made  on  a  steel  column,  when  the  temperature 
was  raised  more  slowly  than  in  the  other  tests  just  described, 
and  Test  No  4  was  made  on  a  cast-iron  column  under  similar 
conditions.  Bofch  these  columns  failed  when  they  began  to 
show  "  red,"  although  the  time  was  longer  than  in  Tests  1  and  3. 

Test  No.  5  was  made  on  a  cast-iron  column,  a  jet  of  water  being 
thrown  upon  it  through  a  ^-inch  nozzle.  The  column  was  first 
heated  to  675  degrees  and  then  quenched  with  water  without 
injury.  The  heat  was  then  slowly  raised  again  to  775  degrees, 
and  the  column  again  quenched  with  water.  The  heat  was  then 
raised  slowly  to  a  temperature  of  1075  degrees,  and  the  column, 
which  then  showed  a  "  dull  redness,"  was  again  quenched  with 
water.  The  heat  was  then  raised  again  to  1 300  degrees,  and  the 
column,  which  now  showed  a  "  bright  red,"  was  again  quenched 
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irith  water.     The  oolamu  waa  beginning  to  jield  by  bending 
just  before  the  last  application  of  the  water.     The  column  -was 
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apparently  unaffected  by  water,  although  it  failed  by  bending 
under  the  load,  the  same  as  in  cases  3  and  4. 


Column  Test  No.  1. 
May  19,  1896.— Fire  teat  without  water.     Steel  column. 
The  walls  of  the  furnace  were  of  common  brick,  as  described 
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TUT  NO.  1. 


Area  or  section 

2  Platca  12"  X  ).i"-6  0" 

2ClO"x   15«lb8.   -^9  0" 
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on  page  26,  and  the  door  was  closed  with  a  double  thickness  of 
sheet  iron,  which  made  the  opening  practically  tight.  The  col- 
umn was  a  Carnegie  Steel  Box  Channel  of  the  dimensions  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  was  unprotected. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  warm,  with  only  a  slight  breeze 
from  the  west.  Temperature  of  air,  80  degrees  Fahr.  in  the 
shade.  The  gas  producer  was  fired  the  day  before,  with  valve 
closed  against  furnace.  The  packing  in  the  hydraulic  cylinder 
leaked,  and  a  fitting  of  the  pipe  gave  out  as  test  started.  These 
causes  delayed  the  use  of  the  water  pressure. 

Log  op  Trial. 


Time. 


Pyrometer. 
Degrees  Fahr. 


Hydraulic  Preasure. 
Total  Load  Tons. 


Remarks. 


10.35 

«  •       *  • 

Wood  fire  lit. 

10.45 

Gas  tarned  into  furnace. 

11.02 

Furnace  door  closed. 

11.08 

Naphtha  valve  slightly  open. 

11.18 

Pyrometer  put  in  furnace  through  lower 
bole,  2^  feet  above  the  furnace  floor, 
with  point  12  inches  from  column. 

11.19 

1,025 

11.20 

1,050 

Pressure  on  column.  Light  load.  Py- 
rometer point  24  inches  from  column. 

11.25 

600 

Raking  gas-producer  ;  gas  shut. 

11.28 

•   •   •  • 

Gas  turned  on  again. 

11.38 

1,025 

No  naphtha. 

11.86 

1,225 

Half  faucet  of  naphtha. 

11.88 

1,200 

11.40 

1,175 

ii.is 

Water  pressure  on. 

11.41 

1,180 

28.26 

Quarter  faucet  of  naphtha. 

11.46 

1,175 

Pressure  off,  water  valve  repacked. 

11.50 

1,175 

Closed  all  air  openings.  Water  pres- 
sure on. 

11.55 

1,200 

48.06 

Column  began  to  show  **  red." 

11.66 

1,210 

Column  began  to  yield. 

11.59 

1,225 

42.41 

Hydraulic  pressure  faUing  fast. 

12.10 

1.280 

Pyrometer  shut  off.  Pyrometer  raised 
to  upper  hole,  8^  feet  above  floor,  and 
poiut  8  feet  from  column. 

12.16 

1,230 

12.25 

1,250 

Gas  shut  off. 

The  column  would  have  failed  sooner  if  the  working  load  of 
80  tons  could  have  been  used. 

The  result  of  the  test  is  shown  in  the  flashlight  photograph 
(Fig.  3)  taken  of  the  column  before  it  was  disturbed.  After  the 
column  was  removed  from  the  furnace,  photograph  (Fig.  4)  was 
taken.  The  brick  walls  cracked,  as  shown  in  photograph 
(Fig.  5),  the  greatest  damage  taking  place  where  one  wall  was 
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bonded  into  the  next,  and  the  cracks  at  these  places  extended 
through  the  bricks.  Along  the  horizontal  joints  the  walls 
cracked  most  on  the  bond  courses.  All  the  walls  were  hot,  the 
eight-inch  wall  being  too  hot  to  hold  the  hand  in  contact  with  it. 
Strength  by  Gordon's  formula  : 

Breaking  strength  per  sq.  in 45,680  lbs. 

Area  of  cross  section ' 15  sq.  iu. 

Breaking  load,  15  x  45,680 684,450  lbs.     842  tons. 

Actual  greatest  load,  cold,  141.4  tons,  with  no  change  of  form. 

Column  Test  No.  2. 

May  27, 1896. — Fire  test  without  water.  Steel  column.  Fur- 
nace same  as  Test  No.  1. 

The  column  was  a  Carnegie  steel  Z*bar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6 
and  in  the  photograph,  and  was  uncovered.  The  weather  was 
clear  and  warm,  with  a  moderate  breeze  from  the  northwest. 
Temperature  of  air,  80  degrees  in  shade. 

Loo  OF  Trial. 


Time. 
H.  M. 

1 

Pyrometer. 
Decrees  Fabr. 

Hydraalic  Pressure. 
Total  Load  Tone. 

Remarks. 

2.28 

80 

•  •   •   • 

Pyrometer  point  8  feet  from  column. 
Wood  fire  lit. 

2.24 

200 

84.8 

2.80 

650 

Gas  turned  on. 

2.88 

Door  closed.     Full  cock  of  naphtha. 

2.35 

1,666 

One-quarter  cock  of  naphtha. 

2.86 

1.300 

2.87 

1,850 

2.88 

1,375 

Naphtha  closed. 

2.89 

1,300 

2.40 

1,125 

One-eighth  cock  of  naphtha. 

2,m 

1,300 

• 

•2.41 

1,325 

2.42 

1,250 

• 

2.48 

1,200 

2.44 

1,175 

Naphtha  cock  closed  to  "dropping.** 

2.45 

Pyrometer  moved  to  2  feet  from  column 
as  flame  touched  point. 

2.46 

1,125 

Column  began  to  yield. 

2.47 

1,125 

Column  yielding  fast. 

2.49 

1,100 

Impossible  to  maintain  hyd.  pressure. 

2.51 

1.100 

Pump  and  gas  stopped. 

2.52 

900 

Pyrometer  closed. 

The  result  of  this  test  is  shown  in  photograplis  (Figs.  7  and  8). 
Strength  by  Gordon's  formula : 

Breaking  strength  per  sq.  in 42,820  lbs. 

Area  of  cross  section 14.15  sq.  in. 

Breaking  load,  14.15  x  42,820 605,900  lbs.     808  tons. 
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TEST  No.  3. 


Fig.  9. 


Head  same  as  foot 


2 


<~  Rad.  l"  •  r 

V       ^y 


Faced 


\—j-.^ 


-142. 


Area  of  Cross  Section 


a-21.99«»" 


Column  Test  No.  3. 


June  30, 1896. — Fire  test  without  water.  Cast-iron  column. 
Furnace  same  as  Tests  1  and  2. 

The  column  was  a  cast-iron,  hollow,  round  column,  with  flanges 
faced  on  both  ends,  as  shown  in  the  photographs  and  in  Fig.  9, 
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and  was  uncovered.     It  was  cast  horizontally,  with  a  dry  sand 
core,  by  the  Cornell  lion  Works,  New  York. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  warm,  with  a  slight  breeze  from 
southwest.     Temperature  of  air,  75  degrees  Fahr. 


Log  of  Trial. 

Time. 

Pyrometer. 

Hrdraalic  Pressure. 
Total  Load  Tons. 

1 

H.  M. 

Degrees  Fuhr. 

Rexabks. 

2.32 

14.1 

Wood  fire  lit. 

2  45 

84.8 

Ghis  lit.     Door  being  closed. 

2.60 

•   •   •   • 

Pyrometer  in  place,  18  in.  from  column. 

2  51 

675 

2.54 

625 

* 

2.57 

625 

QtM  sbnt  off  to  poke  producer. 

2.59 

500 

3.00 

475 

56.5 

Removed  some  loose  bricks  that  inter- 
fered with  tuyeres. 

3.04 

425 

28.2 

3.05 

450 

•  •  •  » 

Gas  turned  oo,  door  closed. 

3.06 

650 

15.5 

3.08 

667 

•  •  •  • 

Air  openings  closed. 

3  12 

600 

11.8 

Door  down  to  arrange  bricks. 

3.13 

625 

*  • .  * 

Door  closed. 

3.13i 

650 

• .  • « 

Naphtha  valve  opened  one  half. 

3.14 

750 

•  • .  • 

3.15 

812 

42.4 

8.17 

900 

84.8 

3.21 

950 

8.23 

1,000 

3.25 

1,025 

3.28 

1.050 

3.30 

1,025 

3.32 

1,050 

3.36 

1,100 

3.37 

1,125 

Slight  redness  reported  bj  some. 

3.40 

1,137 

Column  reported  bent  slightly. 

3.43 

1,175 

3.44 

1,200 

** 

3.47 

1,250 

'  < 

3.50 

1,-225 

6,52 

1,175 

** 

3.55 

1,200 

Gas  shut  off.  Door  down.  Column 
decidedly  red  and  bent. 

4.04 

387 

Gas  on  and  door  closed. 

4.08 

925 

*« 

No  naphtha. 

4  09 

925 

Naphtha  turned  on  half  cock. 

4.10 

1,000 

4.15 

1,112 

4.82 

1,125 

Gas  shut  oft.     Stopped  pumping. 

Strength  by  Gordon's  formula  was  as  follows  : 

Breaking  strength 902,000  lbs. 

Safe  load,  i  x  902.000 180,400  lbs.     90.2  tons. 

The  result  of  Test  No.  3  is  shown  in  photographs  (Fig.  10 
and  Fig.  11). 
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Column  Test  No.  4. 

July  6,  1896. — Fire  test  without  water.  Cast-iron  oolnnm. 
Furnace  same  as  Tests  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  column  was  a  cast-iron,  hollow,  round  column,  with  flanges 
faced  on  both  ends,  and  was  uncovered.  It  was  cast  horizon- 
tally, with  a  dry  sand  core,  by  the  Cornell  Iron  Works,  New 
York.  The  column  was  the  same  as  illustrated  in  photograph 
(Fig.  9),  with  the  following  exceptions  :  Length  over  all,  13  feet 
\  inch ;  thickness  of  flanges,  1^  inches ;  flanges  reenforced  by 
four  ribs,  each  I  inch  thick,  reaching  from  outer  end  of  flange 
to  cylinder,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 

The  weather  was  cloudy  and  there  was  no  wind.  Temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  75  degrees  Fahr. 

Log  of  Trial. 


Time. 
H.  M. 

Pyrometer. 
Degrees  Fahr. 

Ilydraalic  PresBure. 
Total  Load  Tods. 

Rexabkb. 

2.22 

• 

•   •   •    • 

Wood  fire  lighted. 

2.25 

84.8 

Gas  lighted. 

2.28 

Pyrometer  placed  18  in.  from  oolamn. 

2.29 

Door  closed. 

2.30 

'  675 

2.31 

875 

2.33 

900 

2.35 

912 

2.40 

950 

2.43 

975 

2.44 

1.000 

2.45 

1,000 

2  49 

1,000 

Naphtha  used,  one-qaarter  cock. 

2.51 

1,100 

2.52 

1,125 

More  naphtha,  three-eighths  cock. 

2.53 

1,200 

More  gas. 

2.54 

1,300 

96.1 

2.54A 

1,325 

84.8 

2.57' 

1.850 

ColnniD  hending. 

2.59 

1,350 

More  naphtha,  one-half  cock. 

8.01 

1,375 

Color  reported. 

8.08 

1,500 

8.08^ 

1,525 

Column  yielding  fast. 

3.05 

1,550 

Column  broke  suddenly. 

The  result  of  the  test  is  shown  in  photographs  (Figs.  12  and 
13).  The  fracture  occurred  at  about  the  centre  of  the  column, 
where  the  deflection  was  the  greatest.  There  was  a  crack 
about  five  inches  long,  about  seven  inches  above  the  fracture  on 
the  convex  side  of  the  column,  showing  that  the  column  first 
pulled  apart  on  the  outside  of  the  bend.  No  water  was  thrown 
on  this  column  during  the  test. 
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Tbbt  No.  S.—  Loo  or  Trial. 


TlmB. 

Hidrsolle  Pruanre. 
Tuul  Load  Ton*. 

,.^ 

Degree  Fahi. 

8.16 

84.8 

Wood  fire  lighted. 

e.S8 

Gas  li^thleii. 

e.3» 

"m 

Door  closed,      Pyromnter  in    place  18 
inches  from  column. 

2.31 

635 

675 

2'.3it 

700 

2.36 

87S 

Pyrometer   moved   back    6   feel    from 
column. 

3.40 

685 

8.41 

675 

2.42 

535 

Water  tbro«n  on  column  one  minute. 

2.48 

450 

Door  open.     Fire  ont. 

2.44 

400 

Door  upon.     Fire  relighted. 

3.46 

425 

Door  closed. 

8.47 

540 

3.49 

1.000 

Heat  riaing  loo  Cast. 

a. 31 

650 

2.53 

875 

8.53 

700 

2.58 

750 

Pyrometer  three  feet  from  column. 

2.39 

800 

3.01 

740 

8.03 

750 

Pyrometer  18  loclies  from  column. 

3.05 

785 

Pyrometer  moved  bacli  3  feet  from  col. 

8.06 

775 

8.0& 

400 

Wat*r  on  colamn  i  minute.     Fire  ont. 
Door  down. 

8.16 

Gas  religlited.     Door  closed. 

S.IU 

675 

Pyrometer  16  ioclies  from  colamn. 

8.33 

700 

More  air  admitted. 

3.24 

725 

a. 37 

775 

800 

a. 30 

BOO 

8.B5 

1,025 

3.40 

1.035 

34T 

1,050 

8.50 

l.OM 

Column  red. 

8.SS 

1,073 

WttleroQ  column  i  minute.     Fire  out. 
Door  down.     More  water  on  column 
BEit  waentnirpd. 

4.13 

Ga.'i  religliic<). 

4.17 

"■750 

Pyrometer  18  inches  from  column. 
Naphtha,  one-half  cock. 

4.31 

787 

SOO 

4.34 

1,035 

4.27 

1,150 

4.-10 

1,200 

4.30 

1,250 

Column  KPtllnj;  red. 

4.81 

1,375 

Column  bending. 

4.32 

1.380 

4.84 

■     1,300 

Pyrometer    moved    back.       Water    on 

4.35 

Door  down,  ami  water  on  column  again 
two  iiiinulea. 

38  the  committee  on  fireproofing  tests. 

Column  Test  No.  5. 

July  10,  1896. — Fire  test  with  water.  Cast-iron  colxunn. 
Furnace,  same  as  Tests  No.  1,  2,  3  and  4 

The  column  was  a  cast-iron,  hollow,  round  column,  with 
flanges  faced  on  both  ends,  and  was  uncovered.  It  was  cast 
horizontally,  with  a  dry  sand  core,  by  the  Cornell  Iron  Works, 
New  York.  The  column  was  the  same  as  illustrated  in  photo- 
graph (Fig.  9),  with  the  following  exceptions :  flanges  were  If 
inches  thick  and  were  reenforced  with  four  ribs,  as  in  Test  No. 
4.  There  was  a  slight  defect  in  this  casting,  there  being  a 
porous  portion^ a  few  inches  long  on  one  side,  about  3  feet  6 
inches  from  the  lower  end. 

The  weather  was  partly  cloudy  and  sultry.  There  was  a 
strong  wind  from  the  southwest.  Temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  80  degrees  Fahr. 

Water  was  thrown  upon  the  column  through  about  50  feet  of 
2.^-inch  rubber  hose  and  a  |-inch  nozzle.  The  pressure  at  the 
hydrant  was  fifty  pounds. 

The  result  of  this  test  is  shown  in  photograph  (Fig.  14). 

The  column  was  very  red  when  the  water  was  thrown  on  it 
the  last  time.  The  brick  walls  and  arch  roof  cracked  when 
water  fell  on  them.  The  column  was  badly  bent,  but  otherwise 
appeared  uninjured. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

The  Committee  on  Fireproofing  Tests. 

S.  Albert  REED,/9r  the  Tariff  Association  of  New  York. 
George  L.  Heins,  for  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York. 
H.  DE  B.  Parsons,  \for  the  A7nerican  Society  of  Mechan- 

Thomas  F.  Rowland,  Jr.,  )         iced  Engineers. 
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DCCI* 

THE  PROGRESS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON 
AND  STEEL  IN  AMERICA,  AND  THE  RELATIONS 
OF  THE  ENGINEER  TO  IT. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS,   1896. 

BT  JOHN  rBITZ,   BKTHLBHKM,  PA. 

(President,  1896.189&.) 

GenOemen: 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  by  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  others,  to  write  a  paper  on 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country,  showing  its 
progress  since  the  time  of  my  first  connection  with  it.  Quite 
recently  I  have  not  only  been  asked,  but  urged  to  write  a  paper 
on  this  subject  from  a  mechanical  and  engineering  standpoint, 
giving  an  outline  of  the  early  troubles,  and  showing  the  great 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  machine  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  after 
some  hesitation  I  have  concluded  to  make  an  effort  to  respond 
to  these  requests.  In  complying  therewith  I  shall  to  some  extent 
quote  from  a  paper  read  before  another  society  of  engineers,  and 
give  such  additional  items  of  my  experience  as  I  have  thought 
would  be  interesting. 

As  a  beginning  I  will  make  a  brief  allusion  to  the  mechanical 
engineer,  showing  his  origin  and  growth,  and  what  he  has  accom- 
pUshed  in  the  great  field  of  metallurgy,  and  especially  in  the 
Bessemer  and  other  important  steel-making  processes.  It  seems 
to  me  eminently  proper  that  in  describing  the  development  of  the 
mechanical  engineer  his  growth  should  be  considered  jointly  with 
that  of  the  metallurgist,  especially  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion how  essential  good  iron  and  steel  are  to  all  engineers.  In  fact 
it  is  the  marked  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  which  have  enabled  the  engineers  to  surmount  difficulties 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Traniaciion9. 
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and  erect  works  which  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  before 
these  improvements  were  made ;  and  to  the  mechanical  engineer 
is  largely  due  the  credit  of  the  marvellous  improvements  which  have 
been  accomplished.  And  here  let  me  say  that  but  few  people 
know  anything  of  the  labor,  the  troubles,  trials,  vexations,  sur- 
prises, and  disappointments  which  were  encountered  during  the 
early  stages  of  that  now  great  industry,  the  Bessemer  process ; 
and,  besides,  all  the  physical  danger  to  which  the  pioneers  were 
constantly  exposed. 

When  I  look  back  and  review  the  roll-call  of  memory,  it 
brings  to  my  mind  faces  of  men  who  lost  their  lives  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty ;  some  of  them  were  near  and 
dear  to  me,  being  associated  by  the  closest  of  personal  ties. 
They  are  no  more ;  but  to  those  who  knew  them,  and  what  they 
accomplished,  their  memory  is  forever  sacred. 

Prior  to  1838  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  was  in  a  primitive  con- 
dition, that  metal  being  practically  all  made  in  charcoal  furnaces, 
producing  from  fifteen  to  thirty  tons  per  week.  It  was  converted 
into  wrought  iron  in  the  old-fashioned  charcoal  fires,  and  was 
shaped  into  blooms  for  the  rolling  mill,  and  into  bars  for  the  smith 
by  a  helve  hammer.  The  furnaces,  forges,  and  mills  were  all 
driven  by  water  power,  and  were  kept  in  order  by  what  was  some- 
times called  a  forge  carpenter,  or  millwright.  At  this  time  the 
mills  were  all  geared,  the  shafts  being  square,  hexagon,  or  octagon, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  millwright ;  the  wheels  were  secured 
on  the  square  shafts  by  wooden  blocks,  and  in  them  were  driven 
thin  iron  wedges  ;  the  segments  of  the  wheels  were  secured  to  the 
centre  in  the  same  manner ;  the  roll  housings  were  all  set  on 
wood.  All  this  crude  machinery  the  millwright  was  called  on  to 
keep  in  running  order;  consequently  he  became  an  important 
man. 

In  1840  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  and  coke  in  blast  furnaces 
was  commenced.  This  required  a  much  higher  pressure  of  blast. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  blowing  cylinder^  had  been  made  out  of 
wood,  the  pressure  of  blast  being  very  low,  not  exceeding  one  and 
a  half  pounds ;  hence  a  great  improvement  in  blowing  machinery 
became  necessary. 

In  1842  puddling  began  to  come  into  more  general  use,  and 
puddling  trains  had  to  be  built,  and  better  merchant  or  bar  trains 
were  now  required  ;  they  were  all  geared,  and  gave  much  trouble. 
The  machinist  now  had  to  be  called  in  to  help  keep  things  in 
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shape,  and  he  soon  took  the  millwright's  place,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  mechanical  and  metallurgical  engineer. 

In  1845  the  rail  mills  were  being  built,  and  stronger  and  better 
workmanship  was  required.  These  mills  were  all  geared,  but  the 
shafts  were  generally  turned  up,  and  wheels  all  bored  out,  and 
fitted  up  in  a  much  better  manner,  which  required  more  skill  and 
better  workmen.  Puddling  now  became  an  important  branch  of 
the  iron  business,  and  the  Old  Harry  was  generally  to  pay  to  get 
the  balls  in  proper  shape ;  to  do  this  mills  were  using  the  old 
Welsh  hammer.  Numbers  of  squeezers  were  tried  and  failed; 
finally  the  Burden  squeezer  was  invented,  and  adopted  by  the 
mills  generally,  and  to  this  day  is  the  best  machine  which  has  ever 
been  devised  for  the  purpose. 

In  or  about  the  year  1848  "  boiling  "  came  into  use,  which  was 
a  great  improvement  over  ordinary  "  puddling,''  and  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  trade.  Prom  1848  to  1856  there  was  no  great 
change  or  marked  improvement  made  in  the  business.  In  1857 
the  three-high  rail  mill  was  successfully  introduced,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  practically  revolutionized  the  manner  of  rolling  rails. 
Prom  this  time  on,  all  the  new  mills  which  were  built  were  driven 
direct,  without  gearing,  and  much  stronger  and  better  in  every 
way.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the  great  changes  and  im- 
provements were  being  made  in  rolling-mill  and  blast-furnace 
machinery  and  also  in  machine-shop  tools  of  all  kinds,  which 
enabled  much  better  work  to  be  turned  out  than  had  been  pre- 
viously possible ;  and  this  was  an  advance  for  the  mechanical 
engineer,  and  prepared  him  for  the  great  work  which  he  was  soon 
to  be  called  on  to  accomplish. 

In  1864  the  Bessemer  process  was  introduced,  and  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  it  would  in  a  short  time  revolutionize  the  iron 
business.  Its  introduction  and  perfection  will  ever  remain  one  of 
the  most  interesting-  and  important  epochs  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  iron  business.  It  was  now  that  the  men  who  had  been  in 
training  were  called  to  the  front,  and  nobly  did  they  do  their 
duty.  This  was  the  graduating  period  for  them,  and  no  set  of  men 
ever  worked  more  faithfully  or  earned  their  diplomas  more  hon- 
estly than  these  men  did.  Their  diplomas  were  not  made  of 
parchment,  but  of  bright  ideas,  hard  work,  and  energy,  coupled 
with  a  determination  which  made  failure  impossible. 

Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  in  an  address  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute in  1890,  said  :  "  In  viewing  the  impressive  but  simple  process 
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of  blowing  a  charge  of  metal,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  disap- 
pointments and  the  large  expenditure  of  money  and  indefatiga- 
ble energy  required  before  its  present  position  was  reached." 
I  will  go  further  and  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  fear  and  anxiety  which  existed  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  the  immediate  charge  and  were  responsible  for 
the  result. 

It  is  not  the  object,  nor  is  it  possible  in  a  paper  like  this,  to 
give  a  description  of  the  process,  or  even  faintly  to  describe  the 
difficulties  which  were  encountered  in  its  incipient  stages,  but  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  do  violence  to  my  feelings  were  I  to  fail  on  this 
occasion  to  make  some  allusion  to  those  brave  and  noble  men 
who  fought  these  early  battles  to  a  triumphant  conclusion ;  and,  as 
the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  has  truly  said,  "  The  Bessemer  inven- 
tion takes  its  rank  with  the  great  events  which  have  changed  the 
face  of  society  since  the  time  of  the  middle  ages  " ;  nor  am  I  un- 
mindful of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  brave  and  noble  work- 
men who  so  ably  supported  their  chiefs,  and  who  were  ever  ready 
and  willing  to  face  any  danger  or  difficulty  which  might  occur. 

Having  already  stated  that  the  Bessemer  process  was  introduced 
in  1864,  of  course  but  little  steel  was  made  in  that  year.  I  do  not 
propose  to  give  you  a  yearly  array  of  statistics  ;  but^in  1895  the 
production  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  4,909,128  tons  of  in- 
gots. In  the  same  year  the  production  of  puddled  iron  was  1,600,- 
000  tons,  making  a  total  of  steel  and  puddled  iron,  6,409,128  tons. 

In  order  to  show  what  the  Bessemer  process  can  do  in  coal 
and  labor,  as  compared  with  puddling,  the  former  can  produce  in 
ten  minutes  ten  tons  of  steel  ingots,  with  a  consumption  of  twenty 
hundredweight  of  coal.  It  will  require  a  puddling  furnace  ten 
days,  with  practically  three  men,  to  produce  a  like  amount  of 
puddled  iron,  and  will  require  about  twenty  tons  of  coal.  The 
puddling  is  a  hard,  laborious,  and  exhausting  occupation.  With 
the  Bessemer  process  it  is  care  and  attention  only  which  are 
called  for,  but  these  it  must  have. 

We  left  the  blast  furnaces  in  1840,  making  fifteen  to  thirty  tons 
per  week,  and  produced  in  that  year  286,903  gross  tons.  In  1895 
we  have  furnaces  producing  between  two  and  three  thousand  tons 
per  week,  and  others  building  which  are  expected  to  make  much 
more.  The  total  output  in  1895  was  9,446,308  gross  tons,  which 
exceeds  the  quantity  made  by  any  other  nation. 

It  was  the  marvellous  increase  in  the  production  of  iron  and 
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steel  which  took  place  after  the  year  1865  which  gave  such  a  re- 
markable impetus  to  the  engineering  trades.  The  demand  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron  caused  new  blast  furnaces  to  be  built  of  much 
larger  size  than  formerly.  The  blowing  engines  were  required  to 
be  of  much  greater  capacity  and  more  powerful.  The  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  these  furnaces  stimulated  other 
branches  of  business,  in  many  instances  beyond  their  capacity. 
When  the  Bessemer  process  came  into  use,  blooming  mills  had 
to  be  built,  new  rail  mills,  billet  mills,  and  plate  mills ;  in  fact, 
the  introduction  of  Bessemer  metal  rendered  the  old  iron-rolling 
machinery  practically  useless;  consequently  new,  heayier,  and 
more  powerful  mills  had  to  be  erected. 

The  rail  mills,  with  one  exception,  are  three-high,  and  fitted 
up  with  tables  arranged  for  automatically  handling  the  work, 
and  they  are  equipped  with  every  facility  which  will  quicken  and 
cheapen  the  handling  of  the  material.  In  1866  the  Sirens  open- 
hearth  furnace  for  making  steel  was  introduced,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  it  came  into  general  use ;  the  Bessemer  plant  for  quite 
a  while  held  it  in  check.  To-day  it  occupies  an  important  posi- 
tion, and,  in  connection  with  the  Thomas  basic  process,  one  of  the 
great  metallurgical  inventions  of  the  age,  is  sure  to  become  a 
strong  competitor  of  the  Bessemer  process.  When  I  allude  to 
the  Siemens  open-hearth  furnace  I  do  not  mean  that  their  form 
of  hearth  and  ports  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  as  there  are 
other  styles  of  furnaces  which  have  their  advocates ;  amongst 
them  are  the  partial  revolving  hearth,  which  so  far  has  shown 
good  results,  and  it  certainly  has  advantages  over  the  fixed  hearth. 
Wliat  I  refer  to  is  the  Siemens  regenerative  principle,  which  is 
truly  scientific  and  yet  perfectly  simple  as  to  its  construction,  and 
so  far  is  the  only  method  by  wliich  the  metallui^st  has  been  able 
to  secure  the  heat  necessary  for  making  steel  on  the  open-hearth 
plan  ;  and  all  steel-melting  furnaces,  of  whatever  form  the  hearth 
has  been  constructed,  use  the  Siemens  regenerative  principle. 
Much  as  I  admire  the  Bessemer  process  and  well  know  what 
can  be  accomplished  with  it,  yet,  if  the  users  of  steel  insist  on 
lower  phosphorus,  it  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  open  hearth, 
and  by  the  Thomas  basic  process,  as  the  ores  which  will  make  steel 
of  high  grade  by  either  of  the  acid  processes  are,  so  far  as  known, 
quite  limited ;  and  the  Thomas  basic  Bessemer  process  requires 
high  phosphorus,  as  the  pig  iron  should  have  at  least  two  per  cent., 
and  this  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  quantity  than  the  low  is  for 
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the  acid  processes.  Steel  can  be  made  in  the  open  hearth;  on 
acid  lining,  quite  low  in  phosphorus,  but  at  a  greater  cost,  as 
you  must  start  with  first-class  material,  while  the  basic  might  be 
called  a  kind  of  a  scavenger.  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  disparaging 
sense,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  material  which  is  perfectly  useless  (so 
far)  in  either  of  the  acid  processes,  can  be  utilized,  and  a  fairly 
good  steel  can  be  made  out  of  it,  by  the  basic  process,  and  it  is 
this  quality  which  makes  it  such  an  important  improvement  in  the 
science  of  metallurgy.  It  is,  however,  like  all  other  processes ;  if 
you  want  to  make  a  good  article  you  must  have  the  proper  mate- 
rial to  start  with.  Now,  while  it  is  being  rapidly  introduced  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  I  think  it  proper  to  say  that  there  are 
large  users  of  steel  of  high  quality  who  will  only  use  the  acid 
open  hearth. 

There  are  several  other  forms  of  steel-making  furnaces,  amongst 
which  are  the]  Pemot  and  the  Ponsard ;  both  of  them  were 
designed  for  more  rapid  working.  The  former  has  an  inclined 
rotating  hearth,  which  keeps  the  metal  in  motion,  and  is  suppoeied 
to  work  more  rapidly  than  the  fixed  or  stationary  hearth.  The 
latter  (Ponsard)  is  in  its  construction  very  similar  to  the  Pernot, 
it  being  designed  to  work  more  rapidly  than  the  Pemot,  and  in- 
troduces blast  like  the  Bessemer,  thereby  combining  the  two  pro- 
cesses by  blowing  the  metal  partially,  and  then  finishing  it  by  the 
Siemens  process.  Both  systems  use  the  Siemens  regenerative 
principle. 

I  have  now  mentioned  the  several  processes  for  making  steel 
rapidly,  but  to  describe  them  fully  would  not  only  be  impossible, 
but  out  of  place  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  as  it  would  require  a 
large  volume  to  give  an  intelligent  description  of  them  all ;  but  I 
hope  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  you  such  an  outline  of  the  vari- 
ous processes  as  will  enable  you  to  form  some  general  idea  of 
them,  and  the  results  obtained,  and  shall  again  refer  to  them  in 
speaking  of  the  finished  product. 

Having  given  you  a  very  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  from  its  infancy  up  to  the  enormous  pro- 
duction in  1895, 1  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  the  wonderful 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  machine  tools  and  shop  practice. 
My  memory  of  machine  shops  dates  back  to  1832  and  1833. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  my  home  there  were  three  cotton 
mills  (and  large  ones  for  those  days),  two  woollen,  and  two  carding 
mills,  and  several  grist  mills,  as  they  were  called  at  that  time. 
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At  one  of  the  large  cotton  mills  they  had  a  machine  shop,  where 
the  principal  repairs  for  all  the  mills  in  the  neighborhood  were 
generally  made.  My  father,  being  a  millwright  and  machinist, 
as  well  as  a  small  farmer,  did  all  the  important  repairs  for  all  the 
mills;  in  this  shop  consequently  I  spent  all  the  spare  time  I 
could  get  ofif  the  farm,  and  it  was  a  rare  treat  for  me  to  get  there. 
The  tools  consisted  of  two  small  lathes  for  turning  iron  and  one 
for  turning  wood;  all  of  them  had  wooden  " shears "  or  beds. 
There  was  also  a  machine  for  cutting  light  gears,  which  to  me 
was  a  great  curiosity ;  there  were  several  vises,  and  quite  a  nui^ber 
of  smaU  tools ;  one  they  called  a  "  doctor,"  which  was  used  to 
correct  "  drunken  threads,"  as  all  screws  of  any  importance  were 
cut  with  the  chaser.  A  few  years  later  I  frequently  wished  I  had 
one  of  them  to  straighten  up  some  crooked  threads  which  I  would 
unfortunately  get  on  my  hands.  This  little  insight  of  shop  prac- 
tice was  not  aU  that  I  gained.  It  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  machinery  in  operation  for  picking,  carding,  spinning,  and 
weaving,  the  remembrance  of  which  has  always  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 

In  1838  I  went  to  learn  my  trade.  In  the  machine  shop  there 
were  about  the  same  number  and  character  of  lathes  as  in  the 
shop  mentioned,  but  they  were  larger,  one  of  them  being  a  double- 
ender,  for  the  purpose  of  boring  out  wheels  which  were  too  large  to 
swing  over  the  shears.  There  was  also  a  drill  press,  made  out  of 
a  lathe-head  casting,  bolted  against  a  12x12  inch  wooden  post; 
it  was  not  a  very  sightly  machine,  but  it  did  good  work  for  the 
time.  We  made  small  brass  castings,  built  small  boilers  and  small 
engines,  and  did  all  kinds  of  country  machine  and  blacksmith  work ; 
we  made  our  own  patterns,  without  any  drawings.  It  was  from 
this  shop  that  I  was  sent  out  from  time  to  time  to  do  some  repairs 
at  the  small  charcoal  furnaces,  forges,  and  mills.  The  rough 
training  I  had  at  this  primitive  shop  proved  of  great  value  to  me 
in  after-life. 

In  1843  a  party  commenced  to  build  a  bar  mill,  which  was  a 
new  business  in  that  neighborhood,  and  I  had  expected  to  have 
learned  something  from  it,  as  I  supposed  they  would  have  better 
tools  in  order  to  have  their  rolls  properly  turned,  as  it  would  be 
all  important  to  have  them  true  to  make  bar  iron  ;  but,  much  to 
my  regret,  the  party  failed  before  the  mill  was  completed. 

In  1846  I  became  connected  with  a  bar  mill,  and  practically  the 
only  tool  they  had  was  a  roll  lathe  with  the  old-fashioned  fixed 
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rest,  and  the  tool  was  regulated  by  keys  driven  with  a  chipping 
hammer.  After  a  time,  with  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  and  some 
strong  talk,  I  succeeded  in  getting  some  small  lathes,  a  planer, 
and  a  press  drilL  About  this  time  some  of  the  larger  iron  works 
put  in  some  better  tools,  but  they  were  all  small.  Indeed,  up  to 
this  time  about  all  the  tools  we  had  were  a  two-hand  chisel,  a 
sledge,  a  chipping  hammer  and  chisel,  a  file,  and  a  ratchet  drill. 
The  mills  all  being  geared,  we  had  a  set  of  drifts  to  suit  the  key- 
ways  in  the  various  wheels  and  shafts. 

In  1854  I  went  to  the  Cambria  Iron  Works  at  Johnstown,  and 
well  knowing  the  importance  of  having  good  tools  for  the  comple- 
tion and  perfection  of  such  a  plant  as  that  was  intended  to  be^  I 
earnestly  urged  the  company  to  get  some  of  the  best  tools  which 
were  built,  which  they  consented  to,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
some  special  lathes  built,  and  made  much  heavier  than  any  which 
had  been  previously  designed.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
better  class  of  tools  about  an  iron  works,  and  greatly  facilitated 
the  great  improvements  which  soon  after  took  place.  But  this  is 
over  forty  years  ago,  and  what  was  a  good  tool  at  that  time  is  a 
very  indiflferent  one  to-day,  as  the  machine-shop  equipments  have 
fully  kept  pace  with  the  times.  The  builders  have  not  only  per- 
fected the  machines  in  general  use,  by  making  them  heavier,  more 
powerful,  and  more  convenient,  but  they  are  building  special  tools 
for  almost  all  manner  of  purposes,  which  greatly  facilitates,  per- 
fects, and  cheapens  the  work,  and  renders  it  possible  to  get  parts 
of  a  machine  made  in  different  shops,  and  have  them  all  fit 
together  as  though  they  had  all  been  made  in  one  place. 

I  look  back  to  my  early  days  in  the  shop,  now  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  and  call  to  my  mind  the  equipments  of  the  shop  in  the  way  of 
tools  which  I  have  already  described,  and  compare  the  facilities 
fpr  making  drawings  of  to-day  with  those  at  that  time,  when  the 
complete  outfit  consisted  of  a  board,  a  carpenter's  square,  a  pair 
of  compasses  (as  we  then  called  them),  a  bevel,  a  lead  pencil,  and 
a  piece  of  chalk,  and  a  jack  plane  to  prepare  the  board  for  another 
drawing.  After  a  time  we  adopted  the  plan  of  making  models  in 
skeleton,  full  size,  especially  when  any  motion  was  to  be  worked 
out,  and  also  made,  when  it  was  possible,  all  the  drawings  full 
size ;  when  too  large  to  admit  of  this,  we  would  make  important 
sections  full  size,  and  this  practice  I  am  not  ashamed  to  follow  at 
the  present  time,  as  it  has  many  advantages. 

The  small  shop  tools  for  a  lathe  consisted  of  a  hook  tool  with 


a  sbarp  tit  on  tlie  bottom  to  buM  it  ou  the  rest  (wbicli  was  made  of 
soft  wrought  iron) ;  the  tool  was  made  out  of  a  steel  bar  about  J  by  J 
inch,  geuerally  put  in  a  wooden  stock  some  2i  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  handle  on  the  lower  sidt),  as  you  see  in  Figs.  16  and  18.  In 
addition  to  the  tool  just  described,  there  was  a  finishing  tool  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  spike-head,  with  a  cutting  edge  on  both  sides,  one 
to  do  the  cutting  or  finishing,  and  the  other  to  keep  it  in  position 
ou  the  rest ;  it  also  Lad  a  wooden  handle,  but  of  different  construc- 
tion from  the  handle  of  the  hook  tool,  as  it  was  held  against  the 
shoulder  instead  of  under  the  arm ;  next  was  a  chaser,  and  last, 
as  usual,  was  the  "  doctor,"  to  cure  in  a  measure  ''drunken 
threads,"  which  frequently  occurred.  The  small  tools  consisted 
of  a  pair  of  outside  and  an  inside  pair  of  calipers,  a  file,  and  a 
steel  straight-edge  (home-made),  12  inches  long,  and  divided  into 
inches,  I  inch,  j  inch,  |  inch,  jig  inch,  and  with  one  of  the  inches 
divided  into  thirty-seoonds,  and  used  for  measuring  as  well  as  for 
a  straight-edge. 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  note  the  equipments  of  a  modern 
machine  shop  for  comparison,  T'irst,  they  liave  a  great  drawing 
room,  and  a  good  corps  of  men  well  skilled  in  their  art,  and  are 
equipped  with  everything  which  is  essential  for  producing  work 
correctly  and  quickly,  witli  blue  prints  by  the  score.  The  machine 
shop  of  to-day  is  a  marvel  in  uompleteuess  of  equipment  for  doing 
work  correctly  and  with  rapidity,  having  special  small  tools  for 
all  purposes.  The  accnracy  v^ith  which  their  round  gauges  are 
fitted  up  is  such  that  a  macliinist  of  fifty  years  ago  could  not  pos- 
sibly realize  how  it  could  bo  done.  8u|ipose  jou  could  have  in  his 
presence  separated  a  one-iucb  gauge,  and  held  the  ])lng  in  your 
hand  for  a  few  moments,  without  calling  his  attention  to  it,  then 
handed  it  back,  and  requested  him  to  put  it  in  its  [ilace  again ; 
when  he  found  he  could  not  get  them  together,  he  would  think 
there  were  some  old-time  witches  about. 

The  latter  part  of  the  present  century  is  remarkable  for  the 
success  attained  in  designing  and  perfecting  instruments  and 
methods  for  correcting  the  old  and  imperfect  systems  of  former 
years.  The  invention  and  construction  of  instruments  of  pre- 
cision and  the  methods  of  their  calibration  and  adjustment,  which 
enable  measureraeuts  to  be  taken  within  one  ten-thousandtl»  of  an 
inch;  machines  for  measuring  tapers,  which  enable  the  mechanic 
to  fit  taper  work  with  almost  the  same  perfection  and  facility  as 
parallel  work,  are  i-efinemeiits  of  practice  peculiar  to  modem  times, 
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id  of  which  a  mechauio  of  fifty  jears  ago  could  have  no  concep- 
n,  either  as  to  theii-  poeaibility  or  practical  value. 

The  great  improvement  which  Las  taken  place  iu  the  maDufac- 
of  steel,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  its  general  adoption 
machine  building ;  the  using  of  eteel  higher  in  carbon,  the  iutro-     ' 

iction  of  nickel,  and  the  treatment  hy  oil  tempering,  liave  ren- 
lered  tlie  tools  I  have  already  referred  to,  practically  useless  for 

very  large  part  of  the  work  which  is  now  being  done ;  conse- 
[nently  new  tools  are  required  which  are  much  heavier  and  more 
powerful  than  any  which  had  been  built  up  to  this  time.  i 

The  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  have  four  lathes  in  use,  all  of 
the  same  pattern ;  one  of  them  is  used  for  what  is  called  a  cutting-  ' 
off  lathe,  and  frequently  employs  twelve  tools,  six  on  each  side, 
made  out  of  the  best  steel  that  can  be  had,  size  one  inch  by  six 
inches,  and  are  forced  to  cut  all  they  will  stand,  (See  Figs,  17 
and  19  for  comparison  with  the  tool  of  1S38  and  before.)  These 
lathes  have  had  work  iu  them  weighing  over  190,000  pounds. 
They  have  phiners  which  have  finished  eastings  which  each  weighed 
165  tons,  and  tlie  finishing  of  nickel-steel  ai'mor-plate  requires    | 

lols  of  great  power  and  special  design.  (See  Figs.  20  imd  21  at 
ind  of  the  paper.) 

The  workmanship  on  cranks  and  shafting  has  to  be  of  the 
highest  order;  consequently  the  machines  on  which  they  are 
finished  have  to  be  massive  and  of  great  power,  and  fitted  up  in 
the  best  possible  manner ;  the  journals  of  the  shaft  must  be  round, 
and  perfectly  parallel,  and  the  flanges  mast  be  true  with  the  axis 
or  body  of  the  shaft,  and  tlie  parts  generally  have  to  be  inter- 
ohangeable,  the  flanges  being  plain  on  the  face,  relying  entirely  on 
the  bolts  in  the  flanges  to  keep  the  sections  true  to  each  other. 
This  requires  handiwork  of  a  very  high  order.  Shafts  18  or  20 
inches  diameter,  fiO  or  70  feet  or  more  in  length,  all  bolted  solidly 
tf^ether,  lying  in  V's,  can  be  turned  easily  by  one  man  with  a  lever 
of  36  inches  in  length  ;  this  proves  the  high  character  of  the  work. 
In  speaking  of  the  manufactured  products  of  iron  and  steel,  I 
shall  take  up  first  the  subject  of  foldings  made  of  iron.  These  were  i 
originally  made  out  of  faggots  (bundles  of  iron  bars)  heated  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  and  welded  and  shaped  under  a  hammer 
which  was  generally  too  light ;  the  force  of  the  blow  did  not  reach 
the  centre,  and  the  result  was  that  foi^ngs  of  any  considerable 
were  unsound  in  the  middle.  I'liia  occurred  to  such  an  extent 
,that,  in  my  early  connection  witL  machinery,  I  discarded  foiled   ' 
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shafts  entirely  atid  substituted  cast  iron  melted  in  an  air  furnace, 
and  continued  to  use  it,  with  one  single  exception,  until  we  learned 
how  to  make,  heat,  forge,  and  treat  steel  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
practically  get  it  solid  and  free  from  internal  strains,  and  were 
ready  to  recommend  it  as  the  proper  material  for  shafts  and  mis- 
cellaneous forgings. 

I  shall  for  a  moment  return  to  wrought  iron  forged  shafts.  I 
have  known  them  to  fail  and  be  replaced  by  cast  iron,  which 
never  gave  any  trouble,  and  a  practical  person  giving  the  subject 
any  serious  consideration  will  see  at  once  why  a  cast  iron  shaft 
should  be  better  and  safer  than  wrought  iron,  as  they  were  made. 

In  the  first  place,  you  can,  by  the  use  of  the  proper  kind  of  pig 
iron,  intelligently  melted  in  an  air  furnace,  get  a  tensile  strength 
of  32,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and,  with  a  proper  sink-head — 
I  mean  large,  and  the  lai^er  the  better — ^you  can  get  practically  a 
solid  casting,  and  I  might  add  homogeneous  and  close  in  the  grain  ; 
while,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  forged  shaft  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  unsound  in  the  centre  and  coarse  in  the  grain,  and  its 
tensile  strength  will  be  little  if  any  greater  than  cast  iron. 

I  shall  now  refer  to  the  single  exception  which  I  have  before 
alluded  to,  believing  a  brief  description  of  the  shafts — and  giving 
the  reason  why  I  used  wrought  iron  and  steel  in  place  of  cast 
iron,  which  had  served  me  so  well  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years 
— will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  you  all,  as  it  was  to  me 
at  that  time.  First,  the  reason  for  using  wrought  iron  and  steel 
in  place  of  cast  iron  was,  that  I  wanted  a  three-throw  crank  for 
a  three-cylinder  engine,  and  had  to  use  a  built-up  crank ;  at  that 
time  a  solid  forged  crank  of  such  dimensions  as  was  needed  could 
not  have  been  made  in  this  country.  The  stroke  of  the  engine 
being  short,  reduced  the  distance  from  centre  of  shaft  to  the 
centre  of  crank  pin  to  such  an  extent  that  I  was  compelled  to 
reduce  the  diameter  of  the  shafts  to  the  smallest  size  consistent 
with  safety  in  order  to  get  sufficient  metal  between  the  holes  in 
the  crank  to  give  the  required  strength.  Steel  at  that  time  being 
more  expensive  than  wrought  iron,  it  was  economy  to  use  iron 
when  it  would  answer  the  purpose.  I  concluded  to  use  steel  for 
the  main  shaft  and  the  first  crank  pin,  and  the  others  wrought 
iron.  Not  having  at  that  time  any  overflow  of  confidence  in 
either  forged  iron  or  steel  shafts,  and  being  anxious  to  get  the 
best  that  could  possibly  be  had,  I  consulted  a  friend  who  was 
using  steel  as  to  where  was  the  best  place  to  go  for  the  steel 
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shaft  and  crank  pin,  and  took  his  advice  and  so  ordered  them. 
The  iron  shafts  and  crank  pins  were  from,  what  I  considered  at 
that  time,  the  best  forge  plant  in  the  country.  Having  had  spme 
previous  experience  in  a  small  way  with  both  metals,  and  the 
results  not  being  altogether  lovely,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  see  in 
what  condition  the  metal  in  the  centre  of  these  forgings  was.  In 
order  to  show  this,  a  hole  about  four  inches  in  diameter  was  bored 
through  the  centre  of  them  all,  seven  in  number,  and  all  were 
unsound  in  the  centre ;  in  the  iron  the  imperfections  ran  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  four-inch  hole  practically  cleaned  them  out. 
The  steel  shaft,  which  was  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and 
some  twelve  feet  in  length,  proved  unsound  in  the  four-inch 
hole,  and  showed  serious  imperfections  in  the  form  of  large 
cracks  or  openings  running,  as  it  were,  circumferentially  on  the 
inside  of  the  shaft ;  the  hole  was  enlarged  to  about  six  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  some  of  the  imperfections  were  still 
visible.  The  position  of  the  shaft  was  such  when  in  use  that, 
should  it  give  way,  it  would  not  be  likely  to  do  any  serious  dam- 
age ;  so  we  concluded  to  use  it  When  the  hole  was  bored  through 
the  steel  crank  pin  it  showed  so  badly  that  we  split  it  in  two 
lengthwise.  It  was  full  of  cracks,  some  of  them  extending  almost 
to  the  outer  edge.  Its  condition  was  frightful  to  a  person  who 
was  contemplating  the  building  of  a  large  plant  for  the  purpose 
of  making  steel  forgings,  as  I  was  at  that  time.  My  experience 
in  making  steel,  in  heating,  rolling,  and  forging,  had  already  con- 
vinced me  that  it  would  require  great  skill,  and  still  greater  care, 
to  prevent  imperfections  in  the  interior  of  steel  forgings,  yet  I  was 
not  prepared  to  witness  anything  approaching  the  condition  which 
the  splitting  of  this  forging  revealed.  The  chemical  analysis,  as  I 
remember,  was  fairly  good.  There  had  been  some  blow-holes  in 
the  ingot,  as  there  are  in  too  many  of  them.  To  my  mind  the 
trouble  was  almost  entirely  due  to  two  causes:  first,  the  ingot 
had  been  put  into  a  hot  furnace  and  heated  up  too  rapidly,  pulling 
the  centre  apart,  causing  internal  ruptures ;  secondly,  it  had  been 
forged  under  a  light  hammer,  in  all  probability  using  steam  on 
top  of  the  piston,  which  gives  a  quick  stroke,  and  does  not  give  the 
metal  time  to  flow,  or  the  force  of  the  blow  to  reach  the  centre  of 
the  ingot,  consequently  elongating  the  outside  more  rapidly  than 
the  interior ;  and  the  imperfections,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
always  the  weaker  parts,  and  the  effect  of  the  blow  on  the  out- 
side elongates  them,  as  it  were,  by  pulling  them  apart  more  rapidly 
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than  the  sound  outside  of  the  ingot ;  consequently  the  imperfec- 
tions were  greatly  augmented. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute 
on  the  "  Conditions  which  Cause  Wrought  Iron  to  be  Fibrous  and 
Steel  Low  in  Carbon  to  be  Crystalline  " — and  a  most  admirable 
paper  it  is,  and  one  which  every  maker  and  user  of  steel  should 
read  and  study — says,  in  regard  to  imsound  ingots:  "It  is 
a  common  opinion  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  steel  forgings 
are  often  found  hollow  in  the  interior  is  the  failure  to  work 
them  under  a  sufficiently  heavy  hammer,  but  no  hammer,  not 
even  the  hammer  of  Thor,  can  do  more  than  aggravate  the 
evil  of  internal  ruptures  of  ingots  in  steel."  This  is  well 
said,  and  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  was  im- 
perfect or  unsound  ingots,  lack  of  knowledge  in  heating,  in 
foiling,  and  also  the  want  of  proper  skill  to  treat  the  forgings 
properly,  after  they  were  made,  which  caused  so  many  failures  in 
the  early  days  of  its  manufacture,  which  made  many  people  think 
and  believe  that  there  was  some  mysterious  uncertainty  in  the 
metal.  Consequently  they  discarded  its  use  altogether ;  and  to 
some  extent  this  impression  is  still  in  existence,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, only  a  short  time  since  quite  a  prominent  engineer  said  to 
me  that  he  was  still  using  wrought-iron  shafts  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  steel  forgings.  To  those  persons  who  were  using 
steel  low  in  carbon,  for  various  purposes,  I  would  urge  the  use  of 
a  higher  grade  of  steel,  well  knowing  it  would  answer  their  pur- 
pose better ;  but  was  answered  by  saying  that  it  required  too 
high  a  grade  of  skill  to  utilize  it ;  they  must  have  a  material  which 
any  one  could  handle,  consequently  the  steel  was  so  low  in  carbon 
that  it  was  no  better  than  iron,  and  in  many  instances  not  as 
good.  My  own  early  experience  having  fully  convinced  me  that 
nearly  all  the  failures  were  due  to  the  use  of  improper  kind  and 
grade  of  steel,  being  too  low  in  carbon,  and  in  most  instances  so 
high  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur  that  nothing  but  failure  could  be 
expected,  yet  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  convince  them  that  a 
higher-carbon  steel  of  proper  analysis  would  answer  their  pur- 
pose. They  said  no ;  we  are  going  back  to  iron  ;  we  know  what 
that  is,  and  we  can  trust  it.  I  was  told  that  a  machinist  had  let 
a  locomotive  crank  pin  fall  off  his  shoulder  on  the  shop  floor  and 
it  broke  in  two  pieces,  and  I  could  readily  imagine  that  a  condi- 
tion could  exist  which  would  render  it  liable  to  break  from  the 
most  trifling  cause.     I  also  was  told  that  in  pinching  a  locomo- 
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tive  back  and  forth  in  the  shop,  in  order  to  set  the  valves,  that  a 
steel  crank  pin  was  broken,  and  many  other  mysterious  cases,  as 
the  laymen  called  them,  were  reported.  At  all  events  the  general 
condition  of  steel  forgings  was  such  that  it  was  not  safe  to  use 
them  where  loss  of  life  might  result  from  failure.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  phosphorus  and  sulphur  as  most  deleterious  elements 
in  steel.  There  are,  however,  still  some  people  who  contend  that 
phosphorus  to  an  extent  not  in  excess  of  twelve  one-hundredths 
(.12)  will  do  no  harm  in  low  steel,  and  I  have  been  told  quite 
recently  that  a  person  who  posed  as  a  mechanical  engineer  and 
a  steel  maker,  endorsed  that  position.  He  may  be  both,  but  I 
will  take  this  occasion  to  put  myself  on  record  by  saying  that  I 
have  no  use  for  phosphorus  in  any  shape  or  form  whatever,  and 
by  keeping  it  low  you  can  increase  the  carbon,  which  is  in  the 
right  direction  for  good  steel. 

Having  shown  you  something  of  the  character  of  steel  in  its 
early  days,  and  its  failures,  and  the  disrepute  into  which  it 
fell,  let  us  suppose  that  the  mechanical  engineers,  who  at  that 
time  were  the  men  who  had  charge  of  the  practical  part  of  the 
steel  business,  had  said  that  steel  was  no  good,  and  dropped 
it,  and  said,  **  We  will  go  back  to  the  old  concrete  of  metal  and 
cinder  again ;  it  is  good  enough  " — then  where  would  we  have 
been  to-day?  But  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  let  me  tell 
you  the  mechanical  engineer  of  that  day  was  not  made  of  that 
kind  of  material,  for  the  engineers  who,  in  face  of  the  prejudices 
of  a  continent,  advocated  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  were 
men  who  regarded  obstacles  and  prejudices  as  things  which 
were  made  to  be  conquered.  Having  been  on  many  occasions- 
placed  in  much  the  same  situation  in  other  lines,  he  had  gone 
far  enough  to  see  that  there  was  a  valuably  germ  in  steel  for  the 
future,  and,  if  properly  cultivated,  it  was  sure  to  produce  great 
results.  What  did  he  do  ?  Took  off  his  coat,  called  to  his  aid 
that  all-important  adjunct  to  steel  makers,  the  chemist,  and 
then  went  to  work  as  he  had  done  many  times  before  when 
things  looked  equally  discouraging,  saying,  "  This  seems  to  be  a 
great  thing,  and  we  will  put  it  through,"  and  produced  the 
grandest  material  for  construction  purposes  that  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and,  as  I  said  before,  which  will  enable  engineers 
to  solve  great  constructive  problems  which,  but  for  the  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  steel  making,  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished 
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NoWy  after  all  the  labor,  anxiety,  vexations,  and  disappoint- 
ments which  have  been  suffered,  and  in  the  face  of  the  final  suc- 
cess, are  we  to  be  told  that  it  cannot  be  used,  because  it  re- 
quires too  much  skill  and  careful  treatment  in  both  forge  and 
shop  ?  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  we  are  not.  But  there 
is  another  all-important  feature  of  this  subject,  and  that  is  the 
practical  knowledge  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  select  the 
proper  quality  of  steel  to  be  used  for  the  various  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied ;  and  the  want  of  this  knowledge  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  failures,  and  this  knowledge  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  large  practical  experience.  When  I  say  proper 
quality  of  steel  for  various  purposes,  I  do  not  mean  steel  alone 
low  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur  (for  all  steels  should  be  low  in 
both  these  obnoxious  elements),  but  what  I  mean  is  the  proper 
amount  of  carbon  to  suit  the  physical  conditions  which  it  will 
be  called  upon  to  endure,  and  experience  must  be  our  guide. 
Fortunately,  much  of  it  has  already  been  obtained,  so  that  there 
ought  to  be  but  little  excuse  for  mistakes  and  failures. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  enumerate  the  various 
purposes  for  which  steel  should  be  used,  or  to  indicate  the 
proper  amount  or  grade  of  carbon  to  suit  the  various  and 
changeable  conditions  to  which  it  will  be  subjected,  but  simply 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  proper  selection. 

I  will  now  speak  briefly  of  the  subject  of  forging  steel  shafts 
hollow,  as  none  other  should  be  used.  If  not  large  enough  in 
diameter  to  forge  hollow,  let  thenj^be  bored  out  and  properly 
annealed.  Next  I  will  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  all- 
important  matter  of  the  system  to  be  adopted.  While  I  was 
contemplating  the  design  of  a  forging  plant  for  making  both 
light  and  heavy  forgings,  fortunately  I  met  Lieutenant  Jaques, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  was  secretary  of  the  American  Gun  Foundry 
Board,  and  had  just  returned  from  abroad,  where  they  had  been 
inspecting  the  naval  armaments  of  Europe,  and  they  also  investi- 
gated the  various  systems  of  forging  gun  material,  and  he  was 
so  highly  impressed  with  the  Whitworth  hydraulic  system  of 
forging  that  he  made  arrangements  with  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 
&  Co.,  Limited,  of  Manchester,  England,  for  the  machinery  for 
a  complete  forging  plant,  to  be  erected  in  any  place  in  the  United 
States  and  by  any  parties  with  whom  he  might  desire  to  make 
arrangements.  Shortly  after  Lieutenant  Jaques's  return  he  vis- 
ited Bethlehem,  and  told  me  what  he  had  seen  done  in  the  way 
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of  hollow  forging.  I  was  so  impressed  with  his  account  that  I 
at  once  advised  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  machinery  for  a  complete  plant,  which,  after  a  time, 
they  concluded  to  do,  and  through  Lieutenant  Jaques  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  with  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, for  the  machinery  for  a  complete  forging  plant.  Mr. 
Jaques  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Navy  and  became  my 
associate  in  the  inauguration  and  development  of  the  Bethlehem 
plant  which  is  now  so  well  known.  It  is  to  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth and  his  able  superintendent,  Mr.  M.  Gledhill,  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  most  perfect  system  of  forging  which 
has  ever  been  devised,  and  to  Lieutenant  Jaques  the  credit  is 
due  for  its  introduction  into  this  country.  In  connection  with 
the  forging  plant  was  included  a  hydraulic  compression  plant, 
under  which  the  fluid  steel  is  compressed  during  its  solidifica- 
tion, which  practically  prevents  cracks,  piping,  and  blow-holes, 
and  greatly  reduces  segregation,  which  are  vital  considerations 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  ingots.  An  imperfect  ingot  caused 
by  piping  or  cracks  should  be  condemned  to  remelting. 

The  subject  of  hollow  forgings  being  one  in  which  the  mechan- 
ical engineer  is  more  or  less  interested,  I  will  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  process,  and  how  the  ingot  is  prepared.  Having 
already  told  you  that  the  metal  is  subjected  to  pressure  while  in 
a  fluid  condition,  I  will  j^jbfff  commence  with  a  cold  ingot.  It  is 
first  examined  externally,  and  if  there  are  no  imperfections  vis- 
ible it  is  then  put  into  a  potairful  lathe,  and  after  the  proper  dis- 
card is  cut  off  it  is  then  cut  -^the  proper  length,  that  being  deter- 
mined by  the  final  weight  of  the  forging  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Next  it  goes  to  the  boring  mill,  and  is  bored  out  to  a  size  corre- 
sponding to  the  diameter  of  the  hole  in  the  finished  forging.  You 
now  have  the  ingot  (or  such  part  as  you  want)  in  the  best  possi- 
ble shape  for  examination ;  and  this  is  not  all,  for  the  centre  of 
the  ingot  is  always  the  most  undesirable  part  of  it,  and  the  bor- 
ing of  the  hole  gets  it  out  of  the  way  entirely.  We  now  have  it 
in  the  most  desirable  conditivon  possible  for  the  heating  furnace, 
where  it  next  goes,  and  it  is  in  the  heating  that  it  is  exposed  to 
its  greatest  danger,  and  where  skill  and  the  greatest  possible 
care  are  required.  It  must  be  charged  in  a  cold  furnace,  which 
should  be  a  preheating  furnace,  and  heated  up  slowly  until  the 
heat  reaches  the  centre  ;  it  is  then  taken  to  the  forge  furnace, 
and  heated  slowly  and  regularly  (in  order  to  prevent  internal 
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strains),  until  it  reaches  the  proper  temperature  for  forging. 
The  higher  the  carbon  the  more  care  is  required,  especially  in 
the  first  heating,  it  being  the  crucial  test,  and  where  the  damage 
is  generally  done,  and  if  once  done,  it  cannot  possibly  be  repaired. 
When  it  is  finally  brought  up  to  the  proper  heat  it  is  taken  to 
the  press,  and  a  mandrel  is  put  in,  and  the  forging  commenced. 
This  part  of  the  operation  requires  skill,  sound  judgment,  and 
great  care  to  see  that  it  is  worked  at  the  proper  heat,  and  in  a 
manner  which  will  not  produce  any  undue  internd  strains,  and 
in  irregular  forgings  special  care  must  be  taken  in  shouldering 
down  and  in  working  up  flanges  or  projections,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent *'  fins,"  or  excrescences,  from  forming,  which  may  unnoticed 
work  into  the  body  of  the  forging.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  hollow  forgings  over  solid  is  that  by  boring  out  the  centre  oi 
the  ingot  the  metal  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  the  thick- 
ness of  the  solid  forging,  and  by  using  the  press,  the  action 
being  slow,  the  ends  of  the  forging  are  convex,  showing  that 
the  force  of  the  press  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  metal,  while 
the  hammer  strikes  a  quick  and  sharp  blow,  affecting  the  outside 
of  the  metal  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  inside  or  centre, 
consequently  the  end  of  the  forging  is  concaved.  This  shows  at 
ODce  the  superiority  of  the  press  over  the  hammer.  There  are 
other  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  press  for  forging  purposes, 
but  time  will  not  permit  a  proper  description  of  them. 

Having  shown  you  the  character  of  the  steel  which  was  first 
made,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  its  treatment,  I  will  now 
give  you  a  brief  illustration  of  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
in  both  the  practice  of  steel  making  and  in  the  acquisition  oi 
practical  knowledge  in  its  treatment,  and  also  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  inducing  the  users  of  steel  to  employ  a  higher 
grade  than  they  had  previously  been  doing. 

The  first  shafting  made  was  in  1888.  The  tensile  strength  of 
the  steel  was  about  60,000  pounds,  and  the  elongation  about  28  or 
30  per  cent,  in  two  inches.  At  that  time  but  little  attention  was 
given  to  the  elastic  limit  or  the  contraction  of  area,  which  is 
now  considered  important,  especially  the  latter. 

I  shall  now  give  you  the  result  of  some  physical  tests  in  order 
to  show  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  First  I  will  give  one 
test  of  iron  as  a  starting  point,  it  being,  up  to  the  introduction  of 
cheap  steel,  the  metal  of  the  world.  I  can  only  give  you  the 
one  test,  it  being  the  only  one  available  at  this  time,  but  it  is 
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more  than  a  fair  one  for  a  comparison  of  a  wrought-iron  shaft 
with  one  of  steel,  for  no  such  results  could  have  been  obtained 
from  wrought-iron  shafts  as  formerly  made.  The  tests  were 
taken  from  a  puddled  bar  reworked  car  axle.  The  tensile 
strength  in  the  different  test  bars  taken  from  this  axle  vary 
between  44,000  and  45,000  pounds,  the  elastic  limit  between 
18,000  and  23,000  pounds,  the  elongation  between  21  and  27 
per  cent.,  the  contraction  of  area  between  40  and  48  per  cent. 
Compare  this  with  some  results  obtained  in  hollow-forged,  oil- 
hardened,  and  annealed  nickel-steel  shafting,  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  which  are  :  tensile  strength,  95,000  to  100,000  pounds ; 
elastic  limit,  60,000  to  65,000  pounds ;  elongation,  20  to  25  per 
cent.;  contraction  of  area,  55  to  60  percent.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  in  shafts  of  any  size  a  nickel-steel  shaft  as  above  would 
have  three  times  the  elastic  strength  of  a  wrought-iron  shaft,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  of  hollow  forging  with  judi- 
cious proportioning  of  inside  and  outside  diameter,  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  a  nickel-steel  shaft  of  one-quarter  the  weight 
of  a  wrought-iron  shaft  and  obtain  the  same  elastic  or  working 
strength.  The  greater  contraction  of  area  shown  by  the  nickel 
steel  proves  it  a  safer  material  against  shock,  as  the  greater  the 
contraction  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  local  distortion 
which  can  take  place  without  rupture.  This  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  old  but  still  reliable  bending  test,  which  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  contraction  of  area,  aijd  not  to  the  elongation,  as 
most  commonly  supposed.  This  nickel-steel  test  is  no  fancy 
one  gotten  up  for  show,  but  was  taken  from  the  forging,  and  was 
the  test  on  which  the  work  was  actually  accepted,  and  wa^  taken 
from  a  prolongation  of  the  forging  of  a  shaft  17  inches  diameter. 
The  hole  was  11  inches  diameter.  You  will  notice  that  the 
shaft  from  which  this  test  was  taken  was  specially  treated  by 
oil-hardening  and  annealing.  While  I  am  fully  aware  that  there 
are  many  persons,  and  some  of  them  high  in  authority,  who 
doubt  the  propriety  of  such  treatment,  yet  when  the  work  is  in 
a  proper  shape  to  receive  the  treatment,  and  it  is  made  with 
intelligence  and  care,  my  experience  has  fully  convinced  me  that 
this  special  treatment  produces  the  best  possible  results,  and 
for  many  purposes  it  is  indispensable.  Steel  can  be  made 
higher  in  tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit  than  the  test  referred 
to,  but  to  some  extent  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  extension  and 
contraction  of  area. 
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Shonld  steel  of  any  kind  or  grade  be  constantly  strained  near 
to  its  elastic  limit,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  fail, 
as,  for  instance,  in  shafting  which  is  out  of  line  sufficiently  to 
strain  the  metal  near  to  its  limii  Every  revolution  surely  tends 
to  its  ultimate  destruction. 

Having  already  said  that  it  was  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
give  any  definite  instructions  as  to  the  kind  of  steel  to  be  used 
for  various  purposes,  yet  a  few  remarks  showing  how  very  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  do  so  may  prove  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. Forgings  are  made  from  grades  varying  from  .10 
carbon  to  1.00,  according  to  the  purpose  f©r  which  it  is  to  be 
used. 

The  physical  properties  as  shown  by  test  bars  will  vary  with 
the  carbon,  the  size  of  forging,  and  the  amount  of  work  put  upon 
it ;  that  is,  two  similar  forgings  made  from  different  sized  ingots 
will  give  different  results.  The  ti:eatment  after  forging,  such  as 
annealing,  oil-hardening,  etc.,  where  varying  temperatures  pro- 
duce widely  varying  results,  are  conditions  to  be  considered,  so 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  definite  figures  unless  the 
conditions  are  well  known.  Take  for  instance  two  forgings  of 
considerable  difference  in  size  and  shape,  both  of  which  must 
show  about  the  following  properties  : 


Elastic 

Contraction 

Tensile. 

Limit. 

Elongation. 

of  Area 

80,000 

45,000 

15 

50f:: 

One  may  require  a  steel  of  .30  carbon  and  the  other  .45 
carbon.  These  two  steels,  if  rolled  down  to  small  bars,  would 
show  about  the  following  results  : 


Elastic 

Contraction 

Carbon. 

Tensile  Strength. 

Limit. 

Elongation. 

of  Area. 

30 

85.000 

50,000 

22 

55;? 

45 

05,000 

60,000 

18 

50^ 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  elastic  limit  is  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  tensile  strength.  In  order  to  increase  this  propor- 
tion special  treatment  of  the  forging  is  resorted  to.  The 
elongation  and  contraction  of  area  are  also  increased  by  treat- 
ment, especially  the  latter,  so  that  with  the  elastic  limit  and 
contraction  we  have  a  safe  index  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
metal,  and  as  these  two  properties  vary  much  less  with  the 
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lenficth  and  diameter  of  test  bar,  they  are  more  valuable  in  com- 
p^g  results  from  varying  siz;s  of  test  bar.  As  the  carbon  in 
steel  increases,  the  variation,  due  to  work  reduction,  becomes 
less,  while  that  of  annealing  becomes  greater.  The  variation 
obtained  by  treatment  increases  rapidly  with  increasing  carbon. 
Steel  .45  in  carbon  showing  : 

Elastic      ^  Contraction 

Tensile  Strength.  Limit.  Elongation.  of  Area. 

90,000  45,000  15  40jJ 

By  oil-tempering : 

96.000  55,000  18  50^ 

The  above  are  about  the  best  figures  to  be  used  in  forging 
ordinary  work.  K  higher  or  lower  strength  is  required,  it 
may  be  obtained  by  varying  the  carbon.  If  increased  strength 
and  elastic  limit  are  required,  without  sacrificing  toughness,  it 
may  be  obtained  by  using  nickel  steel. 

As  illustrative  of  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  higher  carbon 
steels  may  be  cited  the  piston  rods  of  steam  hammers,  espe- 
cially those  of  large  size,  where  the  strains  were  found  too 
severe  for  the  softer  steels  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time, 
proving  beyond  question  the  value  of  considering  the  effect  of 
the  fatigue  of  metals,  rather  than  a  rupturing  force  of  sudden 
application.  In  view  of  the  above  well-known  facts  it  must 
seem  strange  that  many  progressive  builders  of  steam  engines 
still  continue  to  use  soft-steel  rods  as  an  alleged  means  of 
safety.  In  this  instance  it  seems  fair  to  congratulate  the  bicycle 
maker  as  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  development 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  in  the  direction  of  higher  carbon, 
with  all  its  salient  advantages,  with  regard  to  combining  strength 
with  lightness. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  elements  of  first  cost,  and  timidity, 
have  deterred  some  from  a  possible  progress  made  available 
to  them. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  being  constant  in  both  high  and 
low  carbon  steels,  cases  may  arise  in  structural  work  where  the 
higher  steels,  owing  to  the  greater  care  necessary  in  working, 
with  the  consequent  increase  of  cost,  may  offer  no  compensating 
advantage  over  the  use  of  softer  steels. 

Having  learned  that  the  introduction  of  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  nickel  (which  was  first  emphasized  by  Mr. 
James  Riley  of  Glasgow)  greatly  improves  the  qualities  of  steel. 
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especially  the  elastic  limit  and  contraction  of  area,  would  it  be 
imrefisoiiftble  to  tbink  that  other  discoverioa  will  be  made  ivliicb 
will  still  fartlier  improve  the  quality  and  greatly  promote  the 
art  of  Bteel  mahiog  ? 

When  we  look  back — and  at  times  it  is  well  to  survey  the 
paat^we  see  the  marTellous  changes  which  have  taken  place 
withm  the  last  half  century  in  the  manufacture  and  production 
of  iron  and  steel.  We  have  seen  already  what  nickel  will  do,  and 
note  the  advantageous  effect  which  a  small  amount  of  chromium 
or  tungsten  will  produce  in  steel  for  certain  purposes,  and  the 
remarkable  results  produced  by  Hadfleld  through  the  intro- 
duction of  manganese  iu  varying  quantities,  and  when  we  see 
the  marvellous  quietiiig  effect  produced  on  molteu  steel  by  the 
addition  of  au  almost  iufiuitesimal  amount  of  aluminum,  and 
with  practical  men  watching  with  an  intensity  only  known  to 
one  who  loves  his  profession,  for  the  slightest  change  which  may 
take  place  in  the  art,  and  with  tlie  chemist  at  his  side  ready 
waiting  to  explain,  and,  if  possilile,  turn  them  to  advantage,  it 
seems  to  me  a  justification  of  the  views  which  I  Lave  takeu, 
and  leads  us  to  anticipate  great  progress  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  conclusion,  the  modem  practice  of  steel  making  has,  in  the 
hands  of  the  mechanical  engineer,  the  metallurgist,  and  chemist, 
wrought  wonders  in  producing  a  material  which  in  qnantity, 
physical  qualities,  and  cheapness  would  have  been  regarded  as 
utterly  impossible  half  a  century  ago,  when  steel  rails,  beams, 
angles,  and  plates  were  not  thought  of,  aud  steel  was  regarded  as 
a  luxury  among  the  materials  of  the  working  artisan.  The  labor 
of  the  men  of  iron  and  steel  have  no  cheapened  their  products 
that  to-day  we  are  enabled  to  use  steel  for  the  commonest  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  the  most  expensive  articles  produced  by 
the  skill  of  the  mechanic.  No  article  is  too  humble  to  be  made 
of  it,  and  no  structure  so  grand  aad  important  as  to  refuse  its 
services  ;  it  is  demanded  in  the  frying-pan  as  well  as  iu'  the  vast 
bridges  and  vimlncts,  as  well  in  the  housewife's  needle  as  iu  the 
great  leviathans  which  have  made  the  ocean  but  a  span  of  less 
than  a  week  ;  thus  we  find  steel  asserting  its  value  through 
every  walk  of  life,  and  extending  to  every  clime,  linking  lands  in 
that  bond  which  grows  broader  and  stronger  with  the  years, 
till  even  now  we  can  see,  if  but  dimly,  on  the  horizon  the  prom- 
ise of  the  linking  of  nations  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
mankind,  and  bringing  the  longed-for  era  of  eternal  peace. 
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It  was  not  the  inteiitioii  of  the  writer  to  speak  of  matters  be- 
yond date  of  hia  own  experience,  bnt  it  may  be  o£  historic  value 
and  interest  to  know  something  of  the  early  plate  mills,  and  I  will 
make  the  following  brief  alluaiou  to  one  of  them  : 

In  1810  Isaac  Pennock  built  a  mill  near  Coatesville,  Chester 
Connty,  Pa.,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  first  boiler  plates  which 
were  made  in  this  country  were  made  on  this  mill.  The  plates 
were  made  from  a  single  charcoal  bloom,  the  bloom  being  made 
in  an  old-fashioned  charcoal  fire — jtig  metal.  The  blooms  were 
reheated  on  an  ordinary  grate  fire  and  rolled  into  plates,  and 
were  shipped  without  being  sheared.  There  were  no  railroads 
in  those  days,  Coal  was  hauled  from  Ci>lumbia,  distant  36 
miles.  The  plates  were  teamed  to  Philadelphia,  35  miles  distant, 
and  to  "Wilmington,  2f>  miles.  Some  of  the  older  members  of  this 
Society  will  doubtless  remember  that  in  old  times  the  boilers 
were  small  in  diameter,  ami  had  narrow  sheets.  This  came 
from  the  fact  that  they  heated  the  blooms  on  a  grate  fire,  and 
there  being  no  reverberatory  furnaces  at  that  time  in  the  coimtry, 
could  not  be  doubled ;  consequently  the  size  of  the  plate  was 
limited  to  the  size  of  the  bloom.  The  rolls  were  small,  and 
short  of  power  to  drive  them.  This  mill  has  been  rebuilt  three 
or  four  times  within  my  recollection.  To-day  they  have  open- 
hearth  furnaces  for  making  stieel,  and  can  roll  plates  119  inches 
wide  and  of  great  length.  One  thing  ia  quite  remarkable  about 
these  works  :  they  have  always  remained  in  the  family  of  Isaac 
Pennock,  and  are  at  this  time  controlled  by  his  descendants. 

Note  BT  thk  Sbckbtaby. — Mr.  FriI.E  niiiHirBted  the  readiiijfofi.his  paper  by 
tt  f ull-nizB  drawing  of  the  ingot  latlie  referred  to  on  page  50.  This  cirawing 
was  mounted  ai  the  south  Kud  of  the  sudlloriuiu.  and  was  too  lung  to  go  even 
iipoii  the  thirty  feet  length  of  that  wall.  Two  photographs  were  l«keD  of  the 
lioll  with  Ibc  drawing  in  place,  whicli  are  reprodueed  in  Figs.  20  niid  21. 


Mr.  William  lli^nry  Jaqiu^». — "Wliile  it  is  not  a  funeral  cus- 
tom of  this  Society,  1  believe,  to  discuss  the  Ewldrcs-ses  of  our 
Presidents.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege  to  acknowledge  the 
compliment  which  has  been  paid  to  me  to-night  In  relation  to  my 
connection  with  the  development  of  steel  in  the  past  ten  years. 
To  have  had  the  op|)ortuiiity  t()  assist  in  making  this  country 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  production  and  hand- 
ling of  great  masses  of  steel,  of  armor  and  heavy  ordnance,  is  cer- 
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tainly  a  privilege  in  itself ;  but  to  have  had  my  labors  recognized 
as  they  have  been  this  evening  by  the  President  of  this  Society, 
by  the  possessor  of  the  Bessemer  gold  medal,  and  by  the  Dean  of 
the  steel  industry  of  this  country,  is  an  honor  for  which  I  desire 
to  express  my  gratitude,  not  only  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  who  appointed  me  a  member  of  the  American 
Gun  Foundry  Board;  to  those  steel-makers  and  producers  of  war 
material  abroad  who  gave  me  the  means  of  accomplishing  my 
work,  and  to  the  steel  makers  of  the  United  States,  many  of 
whom  are  present  here  to-night ;  but  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  your  association  and  encouragement.     (Applause.) 

The  President — I  see  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  here. 

Mr,  Andrew  Carnegie, — If  you  will  allow  me  to  address  you 
also  as  Dean,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions 
which  ought  to  bring  out  a  most  interesting  discussion ;  for  you 
know  there  is  nothing  which  so  well  qualifies  a  man  to  draw  out 
others  as  to  know  nothing  about  the  subject  under  consideration. 
He  will  ask  sOme  foolish  question,  and  then  others  who  really 
know  something  begin  to  answer,  and  the  result  is  that  we  all 
learn. 

The  Dean  has  said  that  that  big  lathe  of  his  is  so  rigged  that 
the  tools  which  are  upside  down  on  the  back  of  the  lathe,  work 
better  than  downside  up.  (Laughter.)  I  think  he  ought  to  en- 
lighten us  on  this  mystery.  Then  I  think  that  a  wayfaring  man 
would  find  it  diflScult  to  accept  our  President's  idea  that  a  huge 
steel  shaft,  or  anything  else,  can  be  strengthened  by  taking  the 
very  heart  out  of  it,  especially  since  all  who  know  him  feel  that  it 
is  his  heart  which  makes  our  President  himself  so  powerful  and 
influential  with  all  of  us  who  know  him.  I  say  this  without 
meaning  any  reflections  upon  his  head.     (Laughter.) 

I  came  here  to-night  to  see  once  more  the  pleasant  face  of  my 
friend,  and  because  I  knew  he  would  tell  us  something  interesting. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  man  in  the  United  States  who  has  more 
cause  for  gratitude  to  the  profession  of  mechanical  engineering 
than  the  speaker,  who  is  admitted  to-night  among  mechanical 
engineers,  and  who  wears  the  wedding  garment  of  membership 
in  your  honored  Society.  I  hope  thiit  I  am  received  among  you 
for  other  reasons,  and  perhaps  satisfactory,  outside  of  my  attain- 
ments as  a  mechanical  engineer.     (Applause.) 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  upon  your  youthful  looks. 
I  knew  you  were  good,  but  I  never  knew  before  that  you  were 
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handsome  as  well.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  remember  when 
it  was  announced  at  Johnstown  in  1854  that  John  Fritz  was  com- 
ing. There  was  something  mysterious  and  awe-inspiring  in  the 
name  to  the  boy  that  I  then  was.  It  was  so  German  ;  it  indicated 
so  much  solid  learning ;  it  was  something  like  the  feeling  which 
I  had  when  we  first  got  a  chemist  whose  name  was  Friel  and  who 
wore  spectacles.  He  could  even  tell  Avhat  there  was  in  stones ; 
and  the  chemist  (like  the  man  of  whom  Shakespeare  tells  who 
found  sermons  in  stones)  finds  many  things,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, in  stones,  as  there  are  sermons  which  are  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Fritz  came  to  Johnstown  when  I  was  a  telegrapher  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  I  have  seen  the  Cambria  Iron  Works 
grow  under  his  charge,  and  I  have  known  what  he  did  there.  I 
used  to  go  to  the  mills  and  wonder  at  the  massive  machinery,  and 
his  paper  brings  back  to  me  the  experiences  of  those  earlier  days. 
But  do  you  know  that  what  staggers  me  is,  that  while  it  is  forty 
years  since  I  first  saw  Mr.  Fritz,  I  find  here  that  he  looks  not 
much  less  young  and  seemingly  fully  as  vigorous  as  he  looked 
then  ?  He  has  changed  the  color  of  his  hair — evidently  dyeing  it 
gray  so  as  to  be  in  the  fashion  with  me— but  with  that  exception 
I  do  not  see  much  difference.  He  is  as  genial  as  then,  and,  if 
anything,  mellowed  and  ripened  by  his  age.  I  often  think  that 
while  every  stage  of  life  may  have  its  wreath,  the  highest  crown 
is  reserved  for  the  age  to  which  our  President  has  not  yet 
attained  indeed,  though  he  has  some  relish  of  age  upon  him.  It 
is  the  crown  of  an  old  age  rich  in  the  respect  and  honor  and 
friendship  of  those  who  know  you  best.  "We  hope,  sir,  that  many 
long  years  will  be  spared  to  you;  and  while  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  rise  higher  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  troops  of 
friends  who  love  and  admire  you,  still  you  can  gratify  them  by 
continuing  to  come  in  and  out  among  us  and  allowing  us  to  claim 
you  as  our  friend  and  mentoi' — the  Nestor  of  our  profession  and  * 
the  possessor  of  all  our  hearts. 

Mr.  William  Kent, — I  hope  that  the  President  will  call  upon 
other  steel  engineers.  Our  meeting  will  not  be  complete  unless 
we  hear  from  both  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  engineers. 

The  President — I  want  to  call  on  our  friend  Robert  Hunt,  who 
looks  like  a  young  fellow  yet.  He  was  one  of  the  early  boys  in  the 
Bessemer  business,  and  has  done  his  full  share  in  the  hard  work  of 
those  early  days,  and  has  earned  the  success  which  he  has  attained. 
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Mr.  Robert  Hunt. — My  friends  who  know  me,  Mr.  President, 
will  recognize  that  he  who  has  a  high  forehead,  such  as  I,  takes  a 
means  to  avoid  the  dye  for  his  hair  which  Mr.  Carnegie  accuses 
his  friends  of  using.  (Laughter.)  But,  after  all,  I  still  hope  I 
am  a  boy,  as  Mr.  Fritz  has  told  you. 

I  have  been  quite  struck  with  the  great  ability  which  he  has 
shown  in  all  directions,  and  with  his  apparent  frankness  and  want 
of  guile.  At  the  same  time  he  possesses  that  great  Pennsylvania 
quality  of  going  to  the  point  which  he  desires  to  reach,  in  spite  of 
all  otetacles.  A  few  minutes  ago  he  told  you  that  the  way  to 
make  a  good  steel  shaft  was  to  take  the  centre  out  of  it.  Now, 
I  remember  upon  a  memorable  occasion — and  made  memorable 
through  the  good  efforts  of  that  dear  departed  friend  of  ours  to 
whose  memory  we  will  pay  our  tribute  to-morrow — that  when 
Mr.  Leavitt  was  called  upon  to  give  his  testimony  as  to  Mr.  Fritz's 
abilities  as  a  steel  maker,  he  pointed  out  that  he,  Mr.  Fritz,  had 
discovered  that  the  true  chemical  way  to  eliminate  phosphorus 
was  to  bore  the  centre  out  of  whatever  he  made  (laughter) — 
thus  doing  it  mechanically.  He  is  a  great  mechanic — not  much 
of  a  chemist,  but  a  tremendous  mechanic.  He  started  out  with 
this  little  instrument  (referring  to  Mr.  Fritz's  hook-tool)  and  he 
developed  that  (pointing  to  drawing  of  a  lathe). 

The  PreaidenL — Show  me  how  I  held  that. 

Mr.  Hunt. — You  said  it  jerked  you.  I  don't  want  to  take  any 
risks.  (Laughter.)  And  he  undertakes  mechanically  to  solve  the 
whole  trouble,  and  I  don't  blame  him.  With  the  metallurgical 
materials  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal  I  should  have  thought 
he  would  have  built  a  bigger  lathe.  But  I  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  that  to-night  we  have  listened  to  this  address.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  us  of  the  steel  world,  who  have  done  our  little 
part  in  trying  to  accomplish  something  for  that  world,  and  inci- 
dentally for  ourselves,  to  listen  to  the  words  from  our  master, 
from  our  teacher,  and,  if  we  were  not  so  near  the  same  age,  I 
would  say  our  father.  But  sometimes  I  think  he  is  our  step- 
father. What  a  great  stepfather  he  has  been  to  many  of  us !  And 
when  we  have  had  troubles  and  difficulties  and  wondered  how 
these  would  be  overcome,  he  was  always  ready  to  give  us  good 
words  of  encouragement  and  advice,  and  behind  all  that  there  was 
the  one  great  principle  from  which  he  has  never  deviated,  and 
therefore  he  is  as  he  is :  ''  Be  true  to  yourself,  then  you  will  be 
true  to  everybody  else,  and  no  matter  how  the  tides  may  seem 
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to  come  against  you,  there  will  be  but  one  thing,  and  that  is,  to 
you '  success."    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wellman. — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say 
I  much.  But  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  to-night.  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  here  to  greet  our  President,  and  very  glad  to  have  heard  his 
paper.  It  takes  my  memory  back,  not  a  great  many  years  ago, 
when  as  a  boy  down  in  New  England  I  heard  about  Mr.  Fritz  and 
the  great  works  he  was  building  up  in  Pennsylvania.  So  I  sat 
down  one  day  and  I  thought  I  would  write  to  him  for  a  job.  I 
wrote  to  him,  but  he — I  have  forgotten  exactly  what  the  answer 
was.  But  I  didn't  get  the  job.  (Laughter.)  I  suppose  he  had 
so  many  Pennsylvania  boys  down  there  that  were  just  as  anxious 
as  I  was.  But  not  many  months  ago  he  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  did  not  give  me  the  job. 

The  President — I  say  that  most  heartily. 

M7\  Wellman. — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what 
has  been  said.  I  have  been  very  much  interested— particularly 
interested  this  afternoon  when  I  was  trying  to  get  this  big  lathe 
upon  the  wall,  especially  to  bend  that  end  of  it  around  the  corner. 
That  was  a  pretty  tough  job.  (Laughter.)  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  Allan  Stirling. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  only  wish 
to  mention  a  name  in  connection  with  the  mechanical  engineering 
of  the  Bessemer  process,  and  this  name  can  very  rightly  be  coupled 
with  that  of  our  respected  President.  My  memory  recalls  an 
incident  which  occurred  thirty  years  ago  at  Troy,  New  York. 
While  at  the  Burden  Works  I  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Lyman  HoUey  and  Mr.  John  Fritz,  and  I  simply  desire  to  couple 
those  names  together  in  speaking  and  thinking  of  the  mechanical 
engineer  and  the  Bessemer  process.     (Applause.) 

The  President — I  think  there  is  another  gentleman  here  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  engineers  connected  with  the  Bessemer 
process,  but  I  cannot  see  him.  Is  Mr.  William  F.  Durfee 
present  ? 

Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  would  like  to  make  some 
remarks  ? 

If  not,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  favor  of  the  Society  for  a 
moment.  Is  Mr.  Ellis  Kent  present?  I  would  like  you  to  come 
this  way,  please ;  and  Mr.  Frank  Johnson.  (Mr.  Kent  and  Mr. 
Johnson  stepped  forward  to  the  platform.)  We  all  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  men  who  get  the  credit  for  building  up 
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these  large  plants.  I  think  it  is  always  a  duty  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  had  help,  and  very  excellent  help,  from  other 
sources.  Mr.  Kent  here  is  a  worthy  member  of  our  Society.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  not  a  member,  but  he  ought  to  be.  Now,  of  this 
picture  which  you  see  on  the  wall  here  Mr.  Kent  was  the 
draughtsman  and  Mr.  Johnson  assisted  him,  and  the  perfection 
of  that  tool  is  largely  due  to  their  assiduous  labor  and  talent. 
{Applause.)  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  assistance  I  have  had  from  both  of  them,  not  only  in  that, 
but  in  other  machinery.     (Applause.) 
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SOME  SPECIAL  FORJfS   OF  COMPUTERS. 

BY  P.   A.  HAL8EY,  NBW  YORK  CITY. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Ik  these  days  of  specialization  most  engineers  have  numerical 
problems  which  require  to  be  solved  in  the  same  or  similar 
forms  over  and  over  again.  These  may  or  may  not  involve 
difficulties  and  complexities,  but  in  any  case  the  routine  soon 
becomes  drudgery.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  performing  a 
real  service  in  calling  attention  to  a  type  of  computer  by  which 
such  problems  are  solved  in  a  twinkling,  and  without  mental 
effort. 

These  computers  are  simple  mechanical  devices,  in  the  nature 
of  special  circular  slide  rules,  designed  for  the  solution  of  cer- 
tain more  or  less  complicated  formulas,  each  computer  solving 
but  the  one  foimula  (or  in  some  special  cases  two)  to  which  it 
is  adapted.  They  are  in  this  respect  unlike  the  ordinary  slide 
rule,  which  is,  in  a  sense,  a  universal  instrument.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  slide  rule  covers  only  operations  involving  multipli- 
cation, division,  squares,  and  square  roots  and  their  combina- 
tions, while  these  instruments  can  be  made  to  handle  any 
powers  or  roots  or  trigonometrical  functions.  Problems  in- 
volving more  than  four  factors,  when  solved  by  the  slide  rule, 
must  be  attacked  piecemeal,  whereas  these  computers  may  be 
made  to  solve  at  once  problems  containing  any  number  of 
factors. 

They  are  provided  with  different  logarithmic  scales,  similar 
to  those  on  the  slide  rule,  but  with  the  important  difference 
that  each  scale  represents  one  definite  factor  in  the  formula, 
and  is  made  sufficiently  long  to  cover  all  probable  values  of 
that  factor,  so  that  positive  quantities  as  8, 80, 800,  etc.,  are  read 
off  without  chance  of  error,  thus  overcoming  the  slide  rule 
difficulty  of  locating  the  decimal  point. 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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In  their  simplest  form  the  computers  consist  of  a  foundation 
plate  in  the  centre  of  which  a  disk  revolves.  If  the  formula 
contains  four  factors,  the  scales  representing  two  of  them  are 
placed  around  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  disk,  the  other 
two  being  similarly  placed  on  the  plate.  When  there  are  five 
or  six  factors  in  the  formula,  an  extra  piece  of  segmental  shape 
revolves  between  the  disk  and  the  plate,  and  on  this  piece  are 
laid  off  two  more  scales.  All  these  are  arranged  and  combined 
so  that  the  values  of  the  known  factors  can  be  placed  opposite 
each  other,  when  the  value  of  the  unknown  one,  or  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  is  at  once  read  off. 

The  material  used  is  the  best  bristol  board,  the  foundation 
plate  being  often  attached  to  a  board  of  wood  or  other  strong 
material.  Small  computers  are  often  put  up  in  cloth  or  leather 
cases.  The  sizes  vary  from  4)^  x  5 J  to  12  x  14  inches,  the  larger 
ones  being  more  suitable  for  the  draughting-room  or  office. 

One  important  feature  which  adds  considerably  to  the  value 
of  the  computers  is  that  in  problems  of  which  many  solutions 
are  possible,  all  the  solutions  are  given  at  once,  and  may  be 
read  off  from  the  contiguous  scales.  This  feature  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  Strength  of  Gears  Computer,  described  more  at 
length  below,  which  gives  at  once  all  possible  combinations  of 
pitch  and  face  which  will  transmit  the  load,  so  that  all  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  select  suitable  values  for  each ;  whereas, 
when  solving  the  formula  arithmetically  the  value  of  one  must 
be  assumed,  from  which  the  other  is  then  calculated.  This 
advantage  is  also  illustrated  by  the  Strength  of  Beams  Com- 
puter, in  which  the  scales  of  breadth  and  depth,  which  are  con- 
tiguous, show  at  once  all  possible  combinations  of  these,  from 
which  suitable  values  may  be  at  once  selected. 

In  laying  out  these  instruments  no  attempt  is  made  to  decide 
upon  the  values  of  constants  about  which  authorities  differ,  or 
which  involve  individual  experience  in  selection  for  particular 
cases.  For  such  constants  a  special  scale  is  provided,  covering 
all  probable  values,  from  which  the  user  selects  the  one  which 
accords  with  his  judgment,  precisely  as  though  he  were  solving 
the  formula  in  the  usual  manner. 

As  to  their  degree  of  reliability,  much  depends  upon  their 
size,  the  larger  ones  being,  of  course,  more  adapted  to  close 
and  careful  work.  With  such,  the  average  error  will  not  exceed 
1  per  cent.     In  some  cases  where  the  scales  are  large  and  open 
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this  becomes  reduced  to  ^  of  1  per  cent.  But  as  such  decimal 
refinements  do  not  in  practice  enter  into  sizes  of  pipes,  dimen- 
sions of  beams,  etc.,  the  computers  can  be  relied  upon  to  solve 
their  respective  formulas  within  all  needed  limits. 

Computers  have  been  made  to  solve  some  fifty  different  for- 
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mnlas,  of  whi<^  the  Strength  of  Gears  Computer  may  be  takes 
as  an  example  (Fig.  22). 

A  formula  much  employed  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  gears 
is 

W=cpf, 
which  may  be  made  to  read, 

HP  _.  j>x/x  dxr^ 
^'^'-^        126,050       * 
in  which 

W  =  working  load  in  pounds, 

p  =  circumferential  pitqh  in  inches^ 

/  ==  width  of  face  in  inches, 

d  =^diameter  on  pitch  line  in  inches, 

r  =  revolutions  per  minute, 

c  =  a  coefficient  representing  the  safe  working  pressure 
exerted  on  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  one  inch  pitch  and  one  inch  face. 
The  coefficient  c  is  one  which,.as  stated  above,  is  not  determined 
in  the  design  of  the  computer ;  but  a  scale  ranging  between  100 
and  1,000  is  provided,  from  which  the  user  of  the  computer 
makes  a  selection  in  accordance  with  the  kind  of  tooth,  material, 
workmanship,  speed,  or  his  own  judgment. 

The  Strength  of  Gears  Computer  solves  the  above  formula, 
and  the  manner  of  using  it  is  as  follows  : 

TO  FIND  THE   HORSE-POWER  A  GEAR  WILL  TRANSMIT. 

1.  Set  the  face  of  the  tooth  to  its  pitch  ; 

2.  Bring  the  pitch  diameter  to  the  revolutions  of  the  gear ; 

3.  Opposite  the  selected  pressure  coefficient  find  the  horse- 
power the  gear  will  transmit. 

TO  FIND   THE   PITCH   AND   FACE    OP   TOOTH   TO   TRANSMIT   A   GIVEN 

HORSE-POWER. 

1.  Select  a  pressure  coefficient  and  place  it  opposite  the  given 
horse-power. 

2.  Hold  the  disk  and  set  the  segment  to  bring  the  revolutions- 
opposite  the  diameter. 

3.  Find  the  required  pitch  opposite  the  face  which  goes  with 
it.  All  coinciding  lines  of  face  and  pitch  scales  give  teeth  of 
the  same  strength,  and  from  them  a  tooth  having  the  desired 
ratio  of  face  to  pitch  may  be  selected. 
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The  Strength  of  Gears  Computer  is  shown  in  the  engraving, 
set  for  the  solution  of  the  following  problem  : 

Bequired  the  dimensions  of  the  teeth  of  a  gear  24  inches 
diameter  to  transmit  40  horse-power  at  70  revolutions : 

Assume  c  =  200. 

Set  200  of  the  pressure  coefficient  scale  opposite  40  of  the 
horse-power  scale.  Set  70  of  the  revolution  scale  opposite  24 
of  the  diameter  scale. 

Now  we  find,  coinciding  with  one  another  on  their  respective 
scales : 

Face 5  inches,      6    iDches,    7^  inches,  ) 

Pitch 8      "  ai      **  2        *'        P^®'   . 

All  of  which  will  do  the  work  required,  and  from  which  a 
selection  may  be  made. 

We  also  see  that  the  same  power  would  be  transmitted  by 
the  same  tooth  on  gears  of  the  following  diameters  and  speeds  : 

Diameter. . .   14  inches,    16    inches,  28    inches,  i 

*  '  etc. 


Revolutions  per  minute. .  120  105  60 


! 


These  results  illustrate  the  advantage  of  the  instrument 
over  arithmetical  computation  in  setting  before  the  eye  at 
once  all  possible  solutions  of  the  problem. 

On  the  lower  edge  of  the  disk  an  arrow  labelled  "  velocity  "  will 
be  seen,  from  which  we  see  at  once  that  the  velocity  at  the  pitch 
line  is  440  feet  per  minute,  the  figures  of  the  revolution  scale, 
for  thi^  purpose,  reading  as  feet. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  CUTTING 
OF  BEVEL   GEARS   WITH  ROTARY  CUTTER8.\ 

BT  rORBKST  B.  JONES  AND  ARTHUR  L.  OODDARD,   If ADI80N,  WIS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.)         (NonrMember.) 

The  usual  method  in  shops  which  do  not  make  a  business  of 
cutting  bevel  gears  is  either  to  run  several  trial  cuts  and  test 
the  gears  until  they  mesh  satisfactorily,  or  to  file  the  teeth. 
While  such  "  cut  and  try  "  methods  may  produce  teeth  whose 
outlines  are  more  nearly  the  correct  form  for  bevel-gear  teeth 
than  those  of  teeth  formed  with  fwo  cuts,  very  frequently  they 
do  not,  and  the  extra  time  required  for  such  operations  is  gen- 
erally time  wasted. 

The  operations  in  detail  required  to  cut  bevel  gears  with 
rotary  cutters  in  a  milling  or  similar  machine  are  as  follows : 
After  the  gear  blank  is  set  so  that  its  axis  lies  in  the  median 
plane  of  the  cutter  and  at  the  proper  angle  of  elevation,  cuts 
are  run  through  it  to  rough  out  two  or  more  of  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth ;  the  middle  of  the  tooth  and  its  thickness  are 
then  marked  on  the  pitch  circle  of  the  large  end ;  the  gear 
blank  is  then  revolved  through  a  small  angle,  less  than  that  of 
a  single  pitch,  and  the  table  moved  sidewise  until  the  side  of 
the  cutter  passes  through  one  of  Ihe  pitch  points  marking  one 
side  of  the  large  end  of  the  tooth,  and  a  cut  is  taken  on  one 
side  of  all  the  teeth.  The  blank  is  then  revolved  an  equal 
amount  on  the  opposite  side  of  its  original  position,  and  the 
table  shifted  to  correspond,  after  which  a  cut  is  taken  on  the 
unfinished  sides  of  the  teeth,  thus  completing  the  gear. 

The  only  uncertainty  in  these  operations  is  that  of  revolving 
the  blank  from-  its  original  or  central  position  through  such  an 

♦Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  tbe  AmericaD 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  ])art  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 

t  Abstract  of  a  thesis  presented  by  Mr.  Qoddard  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 
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angle  that  the  cutter  shall  pass  through  the  pitch  point  of  the 
larger  end  of  a  tooth,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  just  enough  off 
the  smaller  end  to  allow  the  gear  to  mesh  with  its  mates  without 
further  dressing  of  the  teeth. 

A  study  of  the  problem  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
amount  a  gear  must  be  thus  revolved  could  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  pitch,  the  coefficient  being  a  variable  depending 
upon  the  centre  angle  of  the  gear,  which  is  here  taken  as  the 
angle  between  an  element  of  the  pitch  cone  and  the  axis  of  the 
gear.  It  was  also  thought  that  this  angle  through  which  the 
gear  must  be  revolved  must  be  independent  of  the  pitch  of  the 
gear  ;  for,  with  a  given  pitch  cone  to  be  provided  with  a  certain 
number  of  teeth,  any  pitch  may  be  given  to  the  resulting  gear 
by  selecting  the  base  of  the  pitch  cone  at  the  proper  distance 
from  its  apex  to  give  the  gear  the  required  pitch  diameter,  since 
the  pitch  diameter  of  a  bevel  gear  is  measured  on  the  larger 
end  of  the  gear.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  setting  which  will 
answer  for  cutting  a  gear  taken  from  one  part  of  this  cone  will 
answer  for  cutting  a  gear  taken  from  any  other  part ;  yet  the 
two  gears  would  be  of  different  pitches. 

In  order  to  determine  the  proper  setting  for  gears  of  different 
centre  angles,  the  following  apparatus  was  constructed  and  used 
experimentally. 

In  Fig.  23  the  vertical  rod  A  serves  as  the  axis  of  a  gear ;  the 
sleeve  B  may  be  revolved  upon  and  moved  up  and  down  A,  and 
clamped  in  any  desired  position  by  means  of  the  set-screw 
shown ;  the  split  collars  C  and  C  may  be  turned  or  moved  to 
any  desired  position  upon  B ;  these  collars  carry  smooth  rods 
E  and  E\  on  which  the  brackets  D  and  D'  may  be  moved  and 
clamped  wherever  wanted ;  upon  D  and  D'  are  clamped  the 
outlines  of  the  outer  and  inner  ends  of  the  space  between 
two  teeth  of  an  involute  bevel  gear.  The  outline  of  a  segment 
of  a  bevelled  gear  of  any  desired  centre  angle  or  pitch  may 
thus  be  constructed.  T  is  the  outline  of  a  cutter  templet  drawn 
upon  stiff  cardboard ;  it  is  clamped  to  the  bracket  F,  free  to 
slide  along  the  rod  e7,  which  is  splined  to  receive  a  key  attached 
to  F;  F  is  rigidly  fastened  to  the  horizontal  shaft  77,  which  is 
free  to  turn  in  its  bearings  G  and  G' ;  J  may  be  fixed  at  any 
desired  angle  by  clamping  upon  77  the  dog  TT,  one  end  of  which 
swings  down  against  a  flat  plate  M ;  the  shaft  77  may  be  moved 
endwise  in  its  bearings,  which  movement  corresponds  to  the 
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lateral  motion  of  the  table  of  a  milling  machine,  except  that  in 
this  case  the  work  is  stationary  and  the  cutter  is  shifted. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  was  as  follows :  The  outlines 
of  the  outer  and  inner  ends  of  a  tooth  space  of  a  bevel  gear  of 


a 


D'  T  d" 


Fig.  23. 


one  inch  pitch  and  fifty  teeth,  were  drawn  by  the  approximate 
method  as  given  in  Brown  <fe  Sharpens  **  Treatise  on  Gearing.'* 
The  outline  of  a  cutter  templet  was  drawn  upon  stiff  cardboard, 
the  curve  being  the  same  as  that  of  tbe  space  at  the  large  ends 
of  the  teeth.  Pitch  circles  and  median  lines  were  drawn  upon 
all   the  cards.     Fig.  24  shows  two  sets  of  templets  for  bevel 
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gears  having  centre  angles  of  22  degrees  and  52  degrees  respec- 
tively, and  fifty  teeth  each.  The  rod  e/was  set  parallel  to  an  ele- 
ment of  the  pitch  cone  of  the  gear.  This  was  done  by  calcu- 
lating, for  a  24-inch  radius,  the  chord  of  the  complement  of  the 
centre  angle,  and  measuring  the  length  of  chord  thus  deter- 
mined with  a  steel  tape  from  points  on  J  and  on  the  base  24 
inches  from  the  axis  at  O^  as  shown.  Then  the  plates  at  D  and 
B'  were  set  perpendicular  to  </,  and  the  space  templets  clamped 
on.  The  positions  of  these  templets  were  determined  by  meas- 
uring the  radii  of  the  pitch  circles  from  A^  and  making  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  templets  one-third  the  slant  height  of  the 
pitch  cone.  The  two  templets  were  brought  into  alignment  by 
sighting  across  two  threads,  one  stretched  along  the  base  of  the 
machine,  and  the  other  stretched  from  the  top  of  u^  to  the  top 
of  e/,  care  being  taken  first  to  see  that  c/was  in  proper  alignment 
with  A,  The  cutter  templet  was  then  clamped  to  the  slide  F^ 
and  the  inclination  of  J  was  changed  to  that  of  the  cutting 
angle.  This  was  determined  by  adjusting  until  the  lower  edge 
of  the  cutter  templet  would  pass  through  the  circles  marking 
the  bottom  of  the  space  at  both  ends  of  the  tooth.  A  hole  cut 
in  the  middle  of  the  cutter  templet,  as  shown  in  Fig.  24,  allowed 
the  coincidence  of  the  median  lines  to  be  determined.  This 
completed  the  operation  of  setting  up  the  machine.  Next  the 
sleeve  B  with  its  attachments  was  revolved  through  a  small 
angle,  and  the  shaft  H  was  slid  along  in  its  bearings  until  the 
edge  of  the  cutter  templet  passed  through  the  pitch  point 
marked  0  in  Fig.  24.  The  slide  F  was  then  moved  along  until 
7^  rested  upon  the  inner  space  templet.  The  rod  e/was  swung 
up  to  allow  moving  the  slide  past  Z>',  and  as  the  dog  K  came 
down  upon  the  flat  plate  the  rod  would  come  back  to  its  orig- 
inal position  when  lowered.  The  amount  of  revolution  was 
ascertained  by  marking  through  the  hole  in.  the  cutter  templet 
upon  the  pitch  line  of  the  outer  card  and  measuring  the  dis- 
tance of  this  mark  from  the  median  line  drawn  on  this  card. 
This  was  then  reduced  to  decimals  of  a  pitch. 

It  was  at  first  considered  necessary  to  revolve  the  gear  enough 
to  have  the  edge  of  the  cutter  templet  pass  through  the  outer 
pitch  point  0  and  the  corner  of  the  top  of  the  inner  end  of  the 
tooth ;  but,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  24,  curve  P,  on  gears  of 
small  centre  angle  this  cut  the  root  of  the  tooth  away  con- 
siderably.     It  was   then  considered   advisable  to  revolve   the 
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gear  so  that  the  cutter  left  nearly  as  much  at  the  top  of  the 
tooth  at  the  inner  end  as  it  took  off  at  the  root.  The  settings 
which  would  produce  this  result  were  determined  for  a  number 
of  gears  of  centre  angles  varying,  by  steps  of  4  degrees,  from 
18  degrees  to  52  degrees.    At  the  same  time  the  settings  which 


so  teeth  In  each  go^r. 
Space  templets,  large  enda. 


Space  templets,  small  ends. 
M 


Cutter  templets. 


Fig.  24. 


would  cause  the  edge  of  the 
pitch  point  0  and  the  corner 
tooth  were  determined.  The 
by  X  in  Fig.  25,  seemed  to 
through  about  .15  of  a  pitch 
and  upwards ;  and  the  latter 
require  a  revolving  through 


cutter  to  pass  through  the  outer 
of  the  top  of  the  inner  end  of  the 
former  series  of  settings,  indicated 

require  a  revolving  of  the  gear 
for  any  centre  angle  of  18  degrees 

series,  indicated  by  O,  seemed  to 
about  .13  of  a  pitch.     But  it  was 
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noticed  that  as  the  centre  angle  increased,  less  stock  was  left 
on  the  top  of  the  tooth  at  the  inner  end,  and  less  was  taken  off 
at  the  root.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  24 ;  on  the  space  templet  for 
the  small  end  of  the  space  for  the  gear  of  22  degrees  centre 
angle,  the  line  marked  T  indicates  the  true  outline  of  the 
space  ;  the  line  marked  M  indicates  the  outline  of  the  space  as 
it  would  be  when  cut  if  the  gear  were  set  so  that  the  cutter  left 
as  much  stock  on  the  inner  end  of  the  tooth  at  the  top  as 
it  took  off  at  the  root ;  and  the  line  marked  P  indicates 
the  outline  of  the  tooth  as  it  would  be  when  cut  if  the  gear 
were  set  so  that  the  edge  of  the  cutter  would  pass  through  the 
comer  of  the  tooth  at  the  top  of  the  inner  end.  On  the  templet 
for  the  inner  end  of  the  space  for  a  gear  of  52  degrees  centre 
angle,  the  lines  marked  T  and  21  indicate  corresponding 
features  of  the  tooth  ;  but  here  the  lines  almost  coincide.  This 
shows  how  much  more  nearly  correct  gears  of  large  centre 
angles  are  when  cut  with  rotary  cutters  than  those  of  small  centre 
angles.  This  is  because  the  circles  upon  which  the  teeth  are 
developed  grow  greater  in  proportion  to  the  pitch  circles  of  the 
gears  as  the  centre  angle  increases  ;  hence  the  involute  outlines 
of  the  teeth  approximate  more  closely  to  a  straight  line,  and 
there  is  consequently  less  difference  of  curvature  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  teeth. 

The  greater  variation  from  the  correct  outline  in  the  gears  of 
small  centre  angles,  as  shown  by  the  curves  T  and  M  in  Fig.  24, 
would  be  still  more  marked  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  when  a 
gear  of  small  centre  angle  rotates  through  any  given  angle,  a 
point  on  its  pitch  circle  (at  either  end  of  the  teeth)  passes 
through  a  greater  portion  of  the  circle  upon  which  the  teeth  are 
developed  than  it  does  for  a  large  centre  angle  ;  therefore,  for  a 
given  amount  of  rotation  about  its  axis,  a  tooth  of  a  small  centre- 
angled  gear  has  a  greater  angular  rotation  about  its  centres  of 
development  than  one  of  a  large  centre  angle.  (The  centre  of 
development  is  taken  as  the  intersection  of  the  axis  of  the  gear 
with  a  line  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  pitch  cone  at  the  same 
distance  from  its  apex  as  the  section  of  the  tooth  under  con- 
sideration.) This  greater  rotation  about  the  centre  of  develop- 
ment causes  more  metal  to  be  removed  from  near  the  top  of  the 
tooth  of  the  gear  having  a  small  centre  angle. 

The  difference  of  effect  upon  the  inner  ends  of  the  teeth  would 
prevent  the  extra  thick  points  of  the  teeth  of  small  centre  angles 
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from  entering  the  Bpaces  of  gears  of  larger  centre  angles  with 
whioh  the;  are  to  run.  It  was  deemed  best  to  cot  the  gears  of 
larger  centre  angles  as  nearly  correct  as  posaible,  and  to  cut  the 
gears  of  smaller  centre  angles  to  mesh  with  them.  A  carve  was 
drawn,  therefore,  between  the  two  series  of  settings  whiol^ad 
been  determined,  whioh,  it  was  thought,  wonid  give  this  result. 
This  curve  is  shown  by  the  heavy  line  in  Fig.  25.  Then  four 
paira  of  gears  were  cut  with  Brown  Sl  Sharpe's  involute  bevel- 
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gear  cutters,  according  to  the  settings  indicated  by  this  curve. 
The  gears  were :  6  pitch,  20  and  30  teeth,  centre  angles  33| 
degrees  and  56^  degrees ;  7  pitch,  16  and  36  teeth,  centre  angles 
23j  degrees  and  66f  degrees ;  7  pitch,  28  and  48  teeth,  centre 
angles  30^^  degrees  and  59^  degrees ;  and  10  pitch,  32  teeth, 
centre  angles  45  degrees.    The  settings  were  : 

Centre  angle  38^  degrees  ;  revolved  .133  circalar  pitch. 


These  gears  all  meslied  to  the  correct  depth  and  ran  with  the 
bearing  surface  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  tooth.  At  a 
speed  of  about  400  feet  per  minute  at  the  periphery,  the  gears 
with  the  greatest  velocity  ratio  rattled  considerably ;  but  this 
must  always  be  the  case  with  such  gears  cut  with  two  cuts,  if 
the  bearing  is  to  be  distributed  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
teeth.  If  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  the  gears  run  quietly 
than  to  bear  the  whole  leugth  of  the  teeth,  then  they  should  be 
revolved  less  from  the  central  position,  thus  allowing  more  to 
be  cut  from  the  inner  ends  of  the  teeth,  which  would  leave  the 
bearing  almost  altogether  at  the  outer  ends. 
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The  7-pitch  gears  of  16  and  86  teeth  and  the  6-pitch  gears  of 
20  and  30  teeth  had  faces  |  of  an  inch  long,  which  is  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  slant  height  of  the  pitch  cone,  as  those  were  the 
dimensions  for  which  the  cutters  were  designed.  The  shaded 
part|  of  Fig.  26  show  how  the  bearing  surfaces  were  distributed 
along  the  sides  of  the  teeth  of  these  gears.  The  7-pitch  gears  of 
28  and  48  teeth  had  a  length  of  faces  also  about  one-quarter  of 
the  slant  height  of  the  pitch  cone  ;  but  in  this  case  the  faces  of 
the  teeth  were  1^  inches  long.  The  bearing  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
of  these  gears  were  distributed  similarly  to  those  shown  in 
Fig.  26.  The  10-pitch  mitre  gears  of  32  teeth  had  faces  1  inch 
long,  which  is  about  .M  of  the  slant  height  of  the  pitch  cone. 
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Fig.   27. 


The  bearing  surfaces  of  these  gears  were  distributed  similarly 
to  that  shown  for  the  pinion  in  Fig.   26. 

The  exact  setting  desired  cannot  usually  be  obtained  on  the 
ordinary  dividing  head  of  a  milling  machine,  so  the  spacing 
device  shown  in  Fig.  27  was  made.  It  is  a  circular  plate  |  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  a  pin  in  the  centre  which  fits  in  the  holes  of  the 
index  plate  of  the  dividing  head  of  the  gear-cutting  machine, 
and  has  a  series  of  holes  of  the  size  of  those  in  the  index  plate, 
arranged  in  a  spiral.  The  required  partial  revolution  of  the 
gear  to  obtain  the  correct  setting  is  reduced  to  decimals  of  a 
revolution  of  the  index  plate.  Suppose  this  requires  .125  of  a 
revolution  of  the  index  plate,  as  was  the  case  with  the  gear  of  48 
teeth.  The  index  plate  used  had  20  holes  in  the  outer  row,  which 
makes  two  and  one-half  of  its  spaces  correspond  to  the  required 
.125  revolution.  Therefore  the  pin  on  the  spacing  plate  was 
inserted  in  the  hole  in  the  index  plate  second  froin  the  one  in 
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which  the  locking  pin  of  the  dividing  head  had  been  inserted, 
and  then  the  index  plate  was  turned  till  the  locking  pin  entered 
the  proper  hole  in  the  spacing  plate,  which,  of  course,  in  this 
case,  was  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  pin  of  the  spacing  plate 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  space  between  consecutive  holes  of  the 
20-hole  row  of  the  index  plate. 
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DCCIV.* 

THE     WASHING     OF    BITUMINOUS     COAL     BY    THE 

LUHRIG    PROCESS. 

BT  J.  y.  SCHABFER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  composition  of  fuel  is  a  matter  so  vitally  connected  with 
all  commercial  and  manufacturing  industries,  that  the  removal 
of  the  impurities  in  coal  has  been  made  a  subject  of  much  study 
and  experimental  work.  Before  giving  a  detailed  description  of 
the  latest  plant  built  on  the  Luhrig  system  the  writer  desires 
to  consider  briefly  the  nature  of  these  impurities,  the  means  to 
be  employed  to  remove  them,  and  the  advantages  of  the  cleaned 
coal. 

The  principal  impurities  in  coal  which  it  is  desired  to  remove 
are  ash  in  the  form  of  slate,  and  bone  coal,  and  sulphur  in  the 
form  of  pyrites.  The  larger  pieces  of  slate,  bone,  and  pyrites  can 
be  removed  by  hand  picking.  Fortunately,  all  these  materials 
have  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  that  of  pure  coal.  It  is 
therefore  possible  to  remove  these  elements  from  the  small  coal 
by  using  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  float  off  the  coal,  which  is 
lighter,  leaving  the  slate,  bone,  and  pyrites  to  settle.  This  is  the 
process  called  washing. 

The  incombustible  matter  in  coal  generally  consists  of  silicate 
of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  In  blast  furnaces  the  oxide 
of  iron  is  reduced,  but  when  present  in  fuel  used  for  generating 
steam  it  forms  into  clinkers  on  the  bars  of  the  furnace  grate, 
resulting  in  great  loss. 

Coal  ashes  often  contain  about  90  per  cent,  of  silicate  of 
alumina.  The  proportion  of  silica  to  alumina  is  generally  %  to  2. 
The  latter  proportion  generally  exists  in  coal  with  a  high 
percentage  of  ash.      This  silicate  is  almost  infusible,  and  in 
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order  to  flux  it  for  good  working  of  the  fumaoe  it  requires  an 
addition  of  lime. 

In  blast  furnaces  on  Bessemer  iron  the  slags  are  generally  of 
the  following  composition : 

Lime,  47. 
Silica,  38. 
Alumina,  15. 

The  proportion  between  alumina  and  lime  is  about  1  to  3,  but 
if  lime  be  added  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  alumina  of  the 
ashes  of  the  fuel,  the  proportion  of  the  bases  to  the  silica  will 
be  much  greater  than  in  the  Bessemer  slag.  However,  to 
prevent  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  loss,  the  lime  (in  the  follow- 
ing calculation)  will  be  only  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  the  ashes  of  the  fuel  as  basic  as  the  remainder  of  the  sli^ 
produced  in  the  furnace. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  22  cwt.  of  coke,  containing — 

Carbon,     92  per  cent. : 
Ash,  5  per  cent. ; 

Moisture,  3  per  cent, 

will  produce  one  ton  of  Bessemer  iron. 

The  following  will  show,  with  this  data,  what  amount  of  coke . 
will  be  required  when  the  coke  contains — 

Carbon,     82  per  cent. ; 
Ash,  15  per  cent. ; 

Moisture,    3  per  cent. 

The  principal  elements  of  the  ash  being — 

Silica,  49  per  cent. ; 
Alumina,  25  per  cent. ; 
Lime,  etc.,  8  per  cent., 

22' cwt  of  coke  with  92  per  cent,  carbon  gives  20.24  cwt.  of 
carbon  per  ton  of  iion. 

Again,  20.24  cwt.  of  carbon  represents  24.7  cwt.  of  coke 
when  there  is  82  per  cent,  of  carbon;  v'.e.,  with  15  per  cent. 
of  ash. 

The  10  per  cent,  of  additional  ash  in  the  dirtier  coke  equals  2.5 
cwt.,  consisting  of  L23  cwt.  silica,  0.82  cwt.  bases,  0.45  cwt.  oxide  of 
iron.  The  bases  take  up  0.5  cwt.  of  silica,  leaving  0.73  cwt.  to 
be  fluxed  by  adding  lime  to  the  extent  of  1.2  cwt.,  which  is 
equal  to  2.2  cwt.  of  limestone.     The  total  slag  due  to  the  extra 
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10  per  cent  of  ash  in  the  coke  will  therefore  be  3.7  owi,  consisting 
of  2.5  cwt.  ashes  plus  1.2  cwt.  lime. 

Cwt. 
Units. 

The  fusion  of  8.7  cwt.  of  slag  requires,  according  to  Bell,  3.7  x  550  = 2,085 

To  expel  the  carbonic  acid  from  2.2  cwt.  of  limestone  requires  2.2  x  870  =      Sl4 

To  decompose  0.264  cwt.  of  carbonic  acid  of  the  limestone  requires  0.264  x 

8,200= -...     845 

Total  cwt.  heat  units 3,6»4 

Taking  4,400  as  the  number  of  units   developed  by  1  cwt 

of    carbon    in    the    blast    furnace,  the    above  will    represent 

3694     ^^.       ^     .       , 
jTKr.=  0.84  cwt.  of  carbon. 

The  carbon,  therefore,  in  the  inferior  coke  must  be 
20.24  +  0.84  =  21.08,  instead  of  20.24  cwi  Consequently,  the  coke 
required  with  15  per  cent,  of  ash  will  be  82 :  100 : :  21.08 :  25.7 
cwt.,  or  3.7  cwt.  coke,  for  every  ton  of  iron  produced,  more  than 
coke  with  only  5  per  cent,  of  ash,  or  about  17  per  cent,  of  coke 
extra. 

To  this  loss  must  be  added  the  cost  of  2^  cwt.  of  limestone, 
which  would  of  itself  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  washing.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  great  saving  can  be  effected  by 
washing  coal  to  be  used  for  metallurgical  purposes. 

Connelsville  coal  contains  0.53  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  It  is 
considered  that  any  coal  which  contains  in  the  coke  made  from 
it  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur  is  not  fitted  for  blast-furnace 
use.  As  many  coking  coals  do  contain  more  than  1  per  cent,  of 
sulphur,  it  is  in  these  cases  absolutely  necessary  to  wash  them 
carefully  if  they  are  to  be  made  into  coke  for  blast-furnace  use. 

The  table  here  given  shows  a  few  results  which  have  been 
obtained  by  washing  coals  from  different  sections  of  this  country, 
and  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  to  what  extent  ash  and  sulphur 
may  be  removed  from  coal : 
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No. 


LOCATIOK. 


1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 


SlosB,  Birmingham,  Ala 

Sopris,  Sopris,  Col 

Big  Muddy,  Carterville,  111. . . . 
Blossburg,  Birmingham,  Ala. . . 
Mary  Lee,  Birmingham,  Ala... . 

Belt,  Montana 

Toluca,  Toluca,  111 


8   Brazil,  Brazil,  Ind. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Rogers,  Lisbon,  O 
Alexandria,  Greensbnrg,  Pa.    . 
Cherry  Valley  No.  3,  Leetonia,  O 

Comox,  Union  Bay,  B.  C 

Sand  Coulee,  Montana 

Cokedale,  Montana 

Athens,  Ohio 


Ash. 


Unwashed. 


% 
10.00 
22.48 
14.25 

7.68 
10.32 
29.69 
18.61 
24.32 
12.78 
10.60 

9.88 
35.50 
25.59 
31.00 
14.28 


Washed. 


% 
5.80 
7.20 
4.50 
4.60 
6.14 
7.35 
4.92 
5.67 
4.90 
5.00 
5.00 
8.50 
7.25 
5.40 
6.33 


SULPHUB. 


Unwashed. 


% 
2.65 
0.95 
1.14 
"2.29 
0.89 
4.82 
4.02 


3.14 
1.14 
3.88 
2.15 
4.24 


Washed. 


% 


1.92 


0.97 
1.48 
0.71 
2.40 
2.49 


1.27 
0.62 
1.72 
1.30 
1.87 


In  a  properly  conducted  washing  operation  as  practised  under 
the  Luhrig  system,  nothing  essential  to  coking  is  lost.  In  some 
of  the  less  thorough  systems — if  indeed  they  may  at  all  be 
called  systems — a  considerable  amount  of  bituminous  matter  and 
pure  coal  is  lost.  These  losses,  however,  are  inexcusable,  and 
should  not  be  charged  to  coal  washing  in  general. 

Again,  the  cost  of  manufactnre  of  coke  from  dirty  coal  is 
greater  than  that  of  coke  from  clean  coal.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  coal  contains  10  per  cent,  of  removable  ash.  As  the  price 
of  the  coke  is  proportionate  inversely  to  its  percentage  of  ash, 
it  is  necessary  in  this  case  to  maintain  a  coking  plant  one-tenth 
larger  than  if  the  coal  was  washed,  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
money  equivalent. 

All  that  has  been  stated  above  applies  with  almost  equal  force 
to  coal  used  under  a  boiler  for  generating  steam.  In  the  process 
of  burning,  the  iron,  sulphur,  etc.,  in  the  removable  dirt,  together 
with  the  fixed  incombustible  matter  in  the  coal,  melt  together 
and  form  a  vitrified  mass  on  the  grate  bars,  called  clinker.  This 
greatly  impedes  the  passage  of  air  between  the  bars  and  causes 
imperfect  combustion.  Moreover,  when  the  bars  are  covered 
with  a  firmly  adherent  mass  of  clinker  they  are  no  longer  cooled 
by  a  current  of  cold  air,  and  so  become  heated,  and  "  burn  out." 
To  compensate  for  these  losses  an  extra  amount  of  fuel  must  be 
provided,  the  cost  of  which,  and  the  cost  of  removing  the  ash 
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and  repairing  grate  bars,  are  items  that  make  the  desirability 
of  washing  very  apparent. 

The  cost  of  transportation  on  a  dirty  coal  is  also  an  element 
well  worth  considering.  In  a  coal  having  18  per  cent,  ash  there 
is  probably  10  per  cent,  that  might  have  been  left  at  the  mine 
by  a  process  of  washing.  In  many  cases  as  high  as  70  per  cent, 
of  the  price  a  consumer  pays  for  coal  goes  for  railroad  trans- 
portation ;  7  per  cent.,  therefore,  of  the  price  the  consumer 
pays  goes  for  transporting  the  very  thing  he  doesn't  want — a 
product  worse  than  useless,  as  it  spoils  his  fire,  bums  out  his 
grate  bars,  and  costs  money  to  haul  away  from  his  ash  pit  ^  As 
this  10  per  cent,  of  removable  ash  can  be  washed  out  at  the  mine 
at  a  cost  of  two  to  five  cents  per  ton,  the  transportation  charges 
on  it  alone  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  washing  and  the  shrinkage 
in  volume  due  to  washing.  As  this  washed  coal  will  have  11 
per  cent  greater  calorific  power  the  consumer  can  pay  such  a 
price  for  it  as  will  leave  a  liberal  margin  of  profit  for  both  con- 
sumer and  producer.  This  readily  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
wherever  it  has  been  introduced  washed  coal  has  found  a  readv 
market.  Parties  who  once  try  it  are  nearly  always  converted  to 
its  continued  use. 

A  thorough  system  of  washing  involves  the  careful  separation 
of  the  coal  into  different  sizes — ^No.  1  and  No.  2  nut.  No.  3  and 
No.  4  pea,  and  sludge.  It  is  a  universally  accepted  fact  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  using  coal  of  a  uniform  size.  There- 
fore the  smaller  sizes  of  washed  coal  often  make  a  much  better 
fire  than  the  run-of-mine  or  lump  coal  that  has  previously  been 
used  at  a  higher  price.  The  much  higher  efficiency  of  an  evenly 
graded  nut  coal  over  lump  coal  and  the  increasing  use  of 
mechanical  stokers  are  facts  which,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  will 
soon  compel  the  coal  producer  to  prepare  his  steam  coal  for  the 
demands  of  the  market  by  crushing  and  washing.  By  using  the 
sludge  or  intermediate  product  (this  term  will  be  fully  explained 
later)  it  is  often  possible  for  a  mine  operator  to  use  under 
his  own  boilers  the  product  for  which  he  has  no  market,  and 
sell  or  coke  all  the  remainder. 

Freight  charges  and  low  prices  for  small  coal  often  combine 
to  produce  conditions  where  the  slack  coal  becomes  a  very  trou- 
blesome affair.  It  cannot  be  sold,  so  that  it  must  be  hauled  to 
the  dump  at  a  cost  of  considerable  money,  and  often  it  becomes 
even  there  an  intolerable  nuisance  by  its  firing  and  clogging 
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streams.  In  many  cases  where  these  conditions  exist,  a  wash- 
ing plant  will  convert  this  expensive  slack  pile  into  a  marketable 
product  which  will  make  a  showing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Again,  much  small  coal  is  often  left  in  the  mine  because  it 
does  not  pay  to  hoist  it.  This,  of  course,  means  just  so  much 
of  the  coal  territory  made  unproductive.  It  has  been  found 
profitable  to  hoist  this  and,  by  washing,  make  of  it  a  marketable 
coal. 

The  washing  of  coal  is,  properly  speaking,  a  process,  not  a  sin- 
gle operation.  There  is  involved  in  it  such  an  arrangement  of 
various  elevators,  conveyors,  jigs,  etc.,  etc.,  with  respect  to  their 
individual  and  related  uses  and  to  their  environment  that  they 
will  work  in  harmony  with  each  other  and  handle  coal  and 
water  to  the  best  advantage. 

For  fuel  purposes  coal  must  not  be  broken  into  fine  pieces  more 
than  is  unavoidable.  To  this  end  bar  screens  and  all  dumps 
which  tend  to  break  the  coal  should  be  avoided,  and  in  their 
places  shotdd  be  used  shaking  screens  and  rotary  dumps.  The 
pit  cars  should  be  dumped  into  a  hopper  at  the  head  of  the 
screen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  coal  to  flow  gently  on 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  shaking  screen.  On  this  screen  the 
hand  picking  can  be  done. 

For  coking  coal  it  is  usually  necessary  to  put  in  crushers  and 
disintegrators.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  coals  that  are 
low  in  volatile  matter.  When  the  coal  must  be  reduced  to  a 
fine  state  before  coking  it  should  be  washed  first  and  dlsintegi'ated 
afterward.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  fully  explained  below  in 
the  description  of  a  Luhrig  coking-coal  washery.  If  all  the 
product  of  the  mine  is  coked,  and  the  slate  and  pyrites  occur  in 
large  pieces  in  the  lump  and  egg-coal  sizes,  these  sizes  should 
be  hand-picked  before  going  to  the  breaker,  where  they  are 
broken  to  nut-coal  size  before  going  to  the  washer. 

All  water  that  has  been  used  should  be  clarified  so  as  to  be 
used  over  again.  As  it  takes  about  a  ton  of  water  to  wash  a  ton 
of  coal,  there  are  few  localities  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  allow  it  to  flow  away  after  being 
used.  Indeed,  when  it  is  possible  to  do  this  it  is  not  desirable, 
for  the  reason  that  much  coal  is  thus  lost,  and  the  damage  done 
to  streams  by  the  deposits  of  fine  coal  and  refuse  are  apt  to 
cause  expensive  litigation.     The  water  carrying  fine  coal  should 
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be  allowed  to  settle,  the  clarified  water  being  used  oyer  again^ 
and  the  fine  coal  or  sludge  being  saved  for  coking  or  for  use 
under  the  boilers.  The  water  carrying  refuse  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  refuse,  drained  of  its  water,  dumped  on 
a  pile  on  the  mine  property.  When  these  precautions  are 
observed  a  very  small  stream  of  fresh  water,  usually  not  over 
2.^-inch  pipe,  suffices  for  washing  purposes. 

The  perfection  of  the  process  of  coal  washing  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  by  Mr.  Carl  Luhrig, 
of  Germany  ;  but  others  have  labored  in  this  line,  and  it  will  be 
of  value  in  getting  an  understanding  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Luhrig  system  to  review  in  a  cursory  maimer  some  of  these 
other  efforts  before  passing  on  to  the  description  of  a  Luhrig 
washery. 

Among  mechanical  appliances  for  the  washing  of  coal  prob- 
ably the  most  primitive  consists  of  a  long  wooden  trough 
divided  by  low  cross  dams  at  intervals.  This  sluice  is  given  such 
an  inclination  that  the  water  has  sufficient  force  to  float  the  coal 
over  the  dams,  while  the  heavier  pieces  of  slate  and  pyrites  are 
retained  and  removed  at  intervals  with  a  rake. 

Another  appliance  consists  of  an  inverted  cone-shaped  recep- 
tacle. Water  is  forced  into  this  tub  near  the  apex  at  the 
bottom,  and  flowing  out  at  the  top  it  floats  over  the  coal,  allow- 
ing the  slate  and  pyrites  to  settle  and  be  removed  at  intervals  by 
means  of  valves.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  separation,  stirring- 
arms  are  put  in  the  tub  to  keep  the  water  and  coal  agitated,  and 
so  aid  the  separation. 

A  percussion  table  has  been  used  with  some  success.  It  con- 
sists of  a  shallow  wooden  chute  or  table  about  eight  feet  long 
and  three  feet  wide  with  sides  six  inches  high.  This  is  made 
slightly  concave  upward  and  suspended  by  rods  in  an  almost 
horizontal  position.  The  bottom  consists  of  a  sheet  of  galvan- 
ized iron ;  above  this,  about  one  inch  clear,  is  a  false  bottom 
made  of  wooden  riffles.  These  riffles  are  placed  close  together, 
with  a  space  of  one-thirty-second  inch  between,  and  have  their 
upper  edges,  pointing  toward  the  higher  end  of  the  table,  sharp- 
ened by  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  sheet  metal.  This  table  is 
allowed  to  fall  forward,  and  then  is  thrown  back  violently 
against  a  bumping  post.  As  the  coal  and  water  in  a  mixed 
stream  flow  on  to  the  higher  end  of  this  table,  the  upward 
bumping  action  throws  the  heavier  particles,  which  settle  down 
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SO  the  riffles  can  act  on  them,  up  and  off  the  higher  end  of  the 
table,  while  the  clean  coal  and  water  flow  off  the  lower  end. 
The  receptacle  between  bottom  and  false  bottom  being  filled 
with  water,  aids  the  separation  and  allows  the  removal  of  tha 
finer  refuse. 

All  of  these  appliances  have  been  used  with  some  success,, 
but  they  are  all  wasteful  of  coal  and  water,  their  results  on 
different  coals  cannot  be  assured  in  advance  with  any  reason* 
able  degree  of  certainty,  and  they  have  never  been  developed 
into  any  complete  system.  Nothing  but  a  running  stream  will 
supply  the  trough  washer  with  water.  The  inverted  cone  is 
tolerably  effective  with  the  larger  sizes  of  coal,  but  inefficient 
in  dealing  with  smaller  sizes  and  dust.  The  percussion  table 
requires  such  careful  watching  to  keep  the  supplies  of  coal  and 
water  balanced  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  regulated.  The 
form  of  the  table  also  requires  changing  to  suit  different  coals, 
and  as  this  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  experiment  the 
installation  of  such  a  plant  proves  very  troublesome. 

By  far  the  best  results  that  have  been  obtained  have  been 
reached  by  means  of  various  forms  of  the  old  Hartz  ore  jig. 
The  jig  consists  in  general  of  a  box  divided  vertically  into  two 
compartments  from  the  top  to  a  point  below  the  water  line.  In 
one  of  these  compartments  a  plunger  plays  up  and  down.  The 
other  compartment  is  closed  near  its  bottom  by  a  screen.  Coal 
is  placed  continuously  on  the  screen  near  the  partition  and 
water  is  forced  into  the  back  of  the  other  compartment  below 
the  plunger.  The  action  of  the  plunger  imparts  a  pulsating 
motion  to  the  water,  which,  acting  upward  through  the  meshes  of 
the  screen,  lifts  the  lighter  parts,  allowing  the  coal  to  flow  out  of 
the  front  of  this  compartment  near  the  top,  while  the  slates  pass 
out  at  a  point  lower  down. 

Mr.  Luhrig  conceived  the  idea  of  using  pieces  of  broken 
feldspar  on  the  screen  when  fine  coal  is  to  be  washed.  This 
has  proven  very  successful  on  fine  coal.  The  refuse  which  in 
this  case  passes  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  jig  has  to  pass  through 
the  interstices  of  the  feldspar  in  a  tortuous  way,  and  the  pulsat- 
ing water  has  thus  abundant  opportunity  to  act  on  the  mass  and 
lift  out  the  lighter  particles  of  coal. 

These  jigs  have  been  made  in  various  ways,  represented  in 
this  country  by  the  so-called  Diescher,  Stutz,  and  Stein  washers, 
all  the  same  in  principle,  but  differing  in  essential  details  from 


the  I/ahrig  jigs.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  hcfxoeoer,  that  ancceas 
in  ooul  wasMiig  does  not  depemi  so  muck  on  individual  machines 
and  appliatices  which  can  be  fnade  in  any  good  machine  sJtop  ns 
it  does  on  the  process  and  the  system  vpon  which  Ike  lohole 
plant  h(ia  bet-n  built  and  is  operated.  The  nature  of  the  coal 
mnst  in  ercrj  case  he  taken  iato  account,  the  purposeB  for  which 
it  IB  to  be  used,  and  the  plant  designed  accordinglj.  It  follows 
that  OTery  plant  is  different,  and  imitation  of  previously  carried 
out  plans  is  generally  faulty  and  disappointing.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  place  the  design  of  washing  plants  into  the  hands 
of  an  expert  who,  by  training  and  experience  in  this  particular 
line  of  work,  is  qualified  to  so  systematize  and  arrange  the 
plant  to  meet  existing  conditions  as  to  produce  the  best  results. 

The  perfection  of  the  Luhrig  system  of  coal  washing  was  the 
life  work  of  Mr.  Lnhrig  among  some  of  the  most  dirty  and  dif- 
ficult coals  of  Europe.  This  system,  after  being  perfected  in 
Germany  and  covered  in  its  essential  details  by  letters  patent, 
was  introduced  into  England  and  Scotland  by  the  Messrs.  Merry 
&  Cuninghame  at  their  collieries.  Its  work  at  these  places  was 
so  effective  and  so  far  in  advance  of  the  results  obtained  b_y  other 
processes  of  washing  that  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  used  in 
Great  Britain. 

Messrs.  Cuninghame  &  Co.,  controlling  the  Luhrig  patents  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  have  introduced  the  system  into 
this  country,  and  have  built  successful  Luhrig  wasberies  at 
Carterville  and  DeSoto,  Illinois  ;  Belt,  Montana ;  and  Union  Bay, 
Vancouver  Island.  A  ais -hundred-ton  plant  for  coking  coal  ia 
now  building  at  Greensburg,  Pa,,  for  the  Alexandria  Coal  Com- 
pany's Crabtree  Mine.  This  washer  is  situated  in  that  belt  of 
coal  country  immediately  contiguous  to  and  surrounding  the  Con- 
uellsville  region.  The  coal  has  all  the  coking  qualities  of  the 
OonneUsville  coal,  but  being  Jiigher  in  ash  and  sulphur,  its  coke 
does  not  command  the  price  for  blast  furnace  and  foundry  use 
which  is  obtained  for  the  ConnellsviUe.  And  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  out  these  impurities  that  the  Alexandria  Coal  Com- 
pany are  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  in  this  plant,  hoping 
thereby  to  sell  their  coke  for  full  OonneUsville  price.  When  we 
consider  that  OonneUsville  i.*  the  standard  coke  of  this  country, 
that  the  OonneUsville  field  is  com|>aratively  small  and  is  prac- 
tically owned  by  one  man,  and  that  a  thoroughly  9ucce?s(nl 
washing  wiU  make  available  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres 
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of  coal  for  coke,  fnlly  equal  to  the  Connellsville  standard,  we 
realize  in  some  measare  how  mnch  interest  attachea  to  the 
saccess  of  this  enterpriBe  in  western  Pennsylvaiiia.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  description  of  this  plant  (see  Figs.  28-30) : 

A  five -hundred-ton  storage  bin  already  in  place  will  be  osed 
for  the  present  for  a  "raw  coal"  storage  bin.     From  this  bin 


the  unwashed  coal,  crushed  to  the  size  of  nut  coal  and  under, 
flows  into  the  elevator  1,  which  tabes  the  raw  coal  to  the  top  of 
the  washery.  This  elevator  delivers  to  the  triple-jacketed  screen 
2,  which  is  approximately  fifteen  feet  long  by  eight  feet  diameter 
and  grades  all  the  coal  into  four  sizes,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  nut,  and 
fine  coaL  On  the  third  floor  of  the  building  are  six  nut-coal  jigs, 
two  for  each  of  the  three  sizes  of  nut  coal.  These  jigs  are  ao 
adjusted  that  only  the  verj'  clean  nut  coal  goes  over  as  coal,  and 
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is  slniced  to  the  draimng  screen  3.  This  acreen  has  three-eighth- 
inch  openings,  thoroughly  drains  the  coal,  and  delivers  it  into 
elevator  4.  This  elevator  runs  slowly,  and  has  perforated 
backets  so  as  to  further  drain  off  the  water  and  deliver  the  coal 
into  the  washed  coal  storage  bins  as  dry  as  possible. 

All  material  going  into  the  nut-coal  jigs  which  does  not  flow 
out  as  clean  coal  passes  out  on  a  lower  level  as  refuse.     This 


refuse  is  automatically  collected  by  a  screw  coii\l_.oi  .",,  ,^;i,; 
delivered  to  the  perforated  bucket  elevator  6,  which  lifts  it  out 
of  the  wat«r  and  delivers  it  to  the  crusher  7.  It  is  this  mate- 
rial which  has  been  referred  to  above  as  "  infermeth'nte  }7roiiw7t." 
It  consists  of  refuse  matter,  bone  coal,  and  pieces  of  pure  coal 
which  adhere  to  refuse  matter,  all  having  a  higher  specific 
gravity  than  the  clean  coal.  This  intermediate  product  is 
raised  from  the  cruslier  by  means  of  elevator  8,  to  screen  9, 
where  it  is  again  graded,  and  then  rewashed  in   two  special 
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feldspar  rewaahing  jigs,  10.  The  cleaned  coal  from  these 
rewaahing  jigs  flows  into  the  perforated  bucket  elevator  11, 
where  it  is  drained,  and  falls  into  bin  12  to  be  used  as  fuel. 

The  great  advantage,  in  a>  washery  for  coking  coal,  in  tlins 
■washing  the  rnit  coal  before  crushing  is  i-eadilj  apparent'  All 
impurities  intergrown  with  the  coal  in  the  nut-coal  sizes  are 
thus  at  once  and  forever  tak«u  out  of  the  coking  coal,  cleansed 
and  used  for  other  purposes.  It  these  pieces  were  crushed 
before  washing,  their  impurities  would  be  mixed  with  the  clean 
coal,  and  no  amount  of  subsequent  washing  would  get  it  all  out 
again.  If  it  is  desired  to  reduce  all  the  conl  to  a  £ue  state 
before  coking,  it  is  better  to  wash  first,  and  then  disintegrate 
the  clean  nut  coals  after  washing. 

The  fine  coal  passing  through  the  openings  in  the  outer 
jacket  of  screen  2  is  met  by  tlie  stream  of  water  from  the  ilrain- 
ing  screen  3  and  washed  into  the  hydraulic  grading  box  13. 
This  is  a  V-shaped  box  having  six  compartments  corresponding 
to  the  six  fine-coal  jigs.  Herein  the  fine  coal  automatically 
grades  itself  into  six  different  sizes.  Each  of  these  sizes  is 
washed  by  itself  in  one  of  the  six  feldspar  jigs,  l-t.  All  jigs  are 
driven  by  adjustable  eccentrics,  so  that  they  may  be  very  accu- 
rately adjusted  to  wash  the  particular  size  and  kind  of  material 
which  goes  to  them. 

The  clean  coal  from  the  fine-coal  jigs  14  is  sluiced  to  the 
draining  screen  15,  having  one-eighth -inch  openings.  From 
here  the  coal  passes  to  elevator  4.  The  water  and  fine  coal  dust 
passing  through  the  openings  of  this  screen  flow  to  the  sludge 
elevator  16.  The  final  refuse  from  the  fine-coal  jigs  14,  and 
from  the  rewashing  jigs  10,  passes  to  the  final  refuse  elevator 
17.  This  delivers  it  to  a  bin.  from  which  it  is  drawn  from  time 
to  time  and  carted  to  the  dump. 

Th^  elevator  17  has  perforated  buckets.  Its  foot  rests  in  a 
V-shaped  water-tight  bos.  Lying  full  length  along  the  bottom 
of  this  box  is  a  screw  conveyor.  The  water  carrying  refuse  is 
discharged  directly  into  the  buckets  of  the  elevator,  so  as  to 
catch  as  much  of  the  refuse  as  possible.  What  flows  over  with 
the  water  settles  gradually  to  the  bottom  and  is  taken  to  the 
elevatoi'  by  the  screw  conveyor.  The  water  o\-erflow3  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  box  into  the  pump  tank,  to  be  used  over  again. 

The  water  from  the  fine-coal  draining  screen  15  flows  in  a 
very  similar  manner  to  the  buckets  of  the  sludge  elevator  16 ; 
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the  fine  coal  or  sludge  held  in  suspension  is  yery  light,  however, 
and  does  not  settle  so  readily  as  the  fine  refuse.  In  order  to 
recover  this  sludge,  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  in  the 
coking  coal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  clarify  the  water,  the  sludge 
recovery  18  is  used.  A  section  eleven  feet  wide  by  seventy-five 
feet  long  on  lower  floor  is  sheathed  up  water  tight.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  this  tank  an  endless  series  of  scrapers  moves  very  slowly 
toward  the  sludge  elevator.  As  the  water  in  this  tank  is  usually 
about  eight  feet  deep,  the  water  flows  from  the  elevator  toward 
the  overflow  at  the  other  end  very  slowly. 

Transverse  partitions  from  above  the  water  line  to  near  the 
bottom,  still  further  aid  the  settling  and  prevent  light  particlea 
from  floating  across  to  the  overflow  on  the  surface. 

The  elevators  4  and  16  discharge  into  a  Dodge  scraper  con- 
veyor 19,  which  distributes  the  coal  into  bins,  shown  on  the 
figure,  which  are  calculated  to  hold  one  thousand  tons.  Thia 
gives  the  coal  plenty  of  time  to  further  drain  of  its  water. 

In  case  it  shall  prove  to  be  desirable  to  crush  the  nut  coal  for 
coking,  a  crusher  has  been  provided  at  20,  into  which  the  coal 
from  part  or  all  the  nut-coal  jigs  can  flow.  This  crtlshed  nut 
coal  can  then  be  rewashed  in  the  fine-coal  jigs,  or  can  pass 
direct  to  the  draining  screen  and  thence  to  elevator  4. 

The  entire  plant  is  driven  from  an  engine  at  B  by  means  of  a 
belt  to  the  line  shaft  on  the  top  floor,  from  which  the  various 
parts  are  driven. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  features  of  this 
plant :  First,  the  extreme  and  careful  grading  into  eleven  differ- 
ent sizes,  and  washing  each  size  in  a  jig  especially  made  and 
adjusted  for  it.  Second,  the  washing  of  the  nut  coals  before 
crushing  to  take  out  the  intermediate  prodtccf.  Third,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  plant  with  a  view  to  minimizing  labor — 
three  men  only  being  required  to  run  it.  Fourth,  the  .effective 
arrangement  for  settling  the  water,  and  the  automatic  and  con- 
tinuous removal  therefrom  of  sludge  and  refuse,  clarifying  the 
water,  and  saving  all  the  fine  coal  dust.  Fifth,  the  effective  ar- 
rangements for  drying  the  washed  coal. 

When  the  matter  of  washing  the  Crabtree  coal  came  up  for 
consideration  a  sample  of  the  coal  was  selected  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cuninghame  &  Co.,  great  care  being  taken  to  have 
the  sample  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  average  run  of 
the  coaL     Part  of  this  was  hand-washed,  and  analyses  made  of 
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both  the  washed  and  unwashed  portions.     The  following  results 
were  obtained : 


No.  of 
Sample. 

Size. 

Kind. 

ABhj(. 

Salphnr  %. 

Phos.  %. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 

i  in.  to  i  iu. 
((      <(      << 

iV  in.  to  i  in. 

it      <<      «< 

Under  -^^  in. 

Unwashed 

Washed 

Unwashed 

Washed 

Unwashed 

10.85 
6.88 

10.60 
6.218 

12.400 

1.098 
0.604 
1.189 
0.617 
1.606 

0.082 
0.025 
0.027 
0.025 
0.088 

Specific  gravity  of  boue  coal 1.39  per  cent. 

Specific  gravity  of  pure  selected  coal 1.27   *  * 

Fixed  ash  in  pure  selected  coal 2.54   " 


tt 


i« 


A  previous  ultimate  analysis  of  a  sample  of  this  coal  gave  the 
following  results : 


Bone  %. 

Pyrites  %. 

Slate  %. 

Moisture 

1.150 
26.900 
21.080 

0.549 
60.821 

0.072 

1.552 

Vol.  matter 

Ash 

- 

Sulphur H 

Fixed  carbon 

28.28 

1.098 

PhosDhorus 

0.05 

0.017 

8d.  firravitv 

It  is  expected  that  the  washing  of  the  coal  at  this  place  will 
be  so  thoroughly  done  that  the  ash  in  the  coke  made  from  the 
washed  coal  will  be  below  10  per  cent,  and  the  sulphur  below 
1  per  cent.  That  this  may  be  confidently  expected  will  be 
readily  apparent  when  we  consider  the  wonderful  results 
achieved  at  Union  Bay,  B.  C,  where  the  ash  is  reduced  from 
35.5  per  cent,  to  8.5  per  cent.  The  fixed  ash  in  this  Comox  coal 
is  7.8  per  cent,  thus  showing  that  the  coal  washed  to  within 
1  per  cent,  of  the  fixed  ash  in  the  coal. 

The  Luhrig  system,  though  comparatively  new  in  this  country, 
is  no  new  thing.  Over  200  plants  are  in  daily  use  in  England, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  all  doing  good 
work.  Several  of  these  plants  have  capacities  of  175  tons  per 
hour  each.  Such  is  the  control  which  an  expert  operator  has 
over  the  results  that  the  Messrs.  Cuninghame  &  Co.  are  enabled 
to  fully  guarantee  beforehand  the  exact  results  which  will  be 
obtained  in  washing  any  coal  by  this  process. 
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On  page  27  of  his  yaluable  book  on  "  Coke  "  Mr.  John  Fulton 
says  that  the  coal  of  Belt,  Montana,  cannot  be  coked.  In  1894 
a  Luhrig  washery  was  erected  at  Belt,  also  some  beehive  coke 
oyens.  These  are  now  producing  one  hundred  tons  per  day 
of  coke.  The  Anaconda  Copper  Company,  who  own  the  plant 
at  Belt,  were  paying  $13.80  per  ton  for  Pocahontas  and  $12.50 
for  Connellsville  coke.  The  Belt  coke,  which  fully  answers 
their  purpose,  now  costs  them  $440  per  ton.  The  washer  is 
therefore  saving  them  about  $900  a  day  by  so  preparing  this  so- 
called  non-coking  coal  that  it  makes  a  coke  very  fair  in  quality. 
In  this  Belt  coal  of  1  inch  to  1^  inches  in  size  the  ash  was 
reduced  by  washing  from  29.69  per  cent,  to  7.35  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  i  inch  to  1  inch  from  18.74  per  cent,  to  5.56  per  cent. 
Their  coke  at  present  averages  lOi  per  cent,  in  ash. 

At  Union,  on  Vancouver  Island,  the  Dunsmuirs  had  a  few 
ovens  at  which  they  made  a  very  inferior  coke  from  coal  washed 
in  a  Shepard  washer.  After  an  inspection  of  the  washer  at  Belt, 
they  put  up  at  Union  Bay  a  600-ton  Luhrig  washer  and  100 
beehive  coke  ovens.  This  washer  achieved  the  wonderful 
result,  already  mentioned,  of  blringing  the  ash  down  from  353^^^ 
per  cent,  in  the  unwashed  coal  to  8^^  per  cent,  in  the  washed, 
the  fixed  ash  being  7^*^  pcr  cent.  When  washing  with  salt 
water,  as  they  did  for  a  short  time  during  last  summer  s  dry 
season,  the  coal  showed  10  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  coke  ovens 
were  recently  started  and  are  making  a  very  fine  quality  of 
coke. 

In  a  Luhrig  plant  for  fuel  coal,  such  as  constructed  at  Carter- 
ville  and  De  Soto,  Illinois,  the  essential  diflference  from  the 
washer  at  Crabtree,  described  above,  consists  in  keeping  the 
sizes  of  coal  separate  as  they  come  from  the  jigs.  The  several 
sizes  are  drained  over  bumping  screens  direct  into  the  bins,  and 
sold  as  No.  1  nut,  No.  2  nut,  No.  3  nut,  and  No.  4  nut.  The  sludge 
is  either  used  under  their  boilers  or  is  thrown  away.  A  spray 
of  clean  water  directed  on  the  bumping  screens  washes  the  coal 
bright  and  clean,  so  that  it  appears  almost  as  bright  as  an 
anthracite.  In  a  recent  test  made  in  the  Fisher  Building, 
Chicago,  the  cost  of  evaporating  1,000  pounds  of  water  with 
Indiana  block  coal  was  23 1^,7  cents,  with  Luhripf  No.  1  washed 
nut  17/77  cents,  showing  a  saving  of  5{\,  cents,  or  24  per  cent. 
The  washing  of  this  southern  Illinois  coal  by  this  process 
brings   the   owners   of  the    plant  a  profit  of  about  35  cents  a 
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ton.     The  analysis  of  this  coal  before  and  after  washing  is  as 
follows : 


Moisture 

Fixed  carbon . . 
Volatile  matter 

Sulphur 

AsU 


Befors. 
Per  cent. 

Aptbb. 
Per  cent. 

5.0 

5.0 

44.0 

57.0 

32.0 

88.0 

1.0 

0.8 

18.0 

4.2 

100.0  100.0 


In  1889  a  600-ton  Lnhrig  washery  was  erected  at  North 
Motherwell,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland.  The  ash  in  the  unwashed 
coal  was  23  per  cent.  In  contracting  for  this  plant  the  follow- 
ing guarantees  were  given :  capacity,  600  tons  per  day  of  10 
hours ;  ash  in  the  pearl  coal,  i^o  inch  to  i  inch,  not  to  exceed 
6  per  cent.,  and  for  every  1  per  cent,  of  ash  left  in  this  coal  over 
6  per  cent,  the  patentees  were  to  forfeit  £100.  The  refuse  was 
guaranteed  not  to  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  pure  coal, 
and  for  every  1  per  cent,  of  coal  found  in  the  refuse  over  and 
above  this  2  per  cent  the  patentees  were  to  forfeit  <£100.  The 
cost  of  labor  was  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  -fjj  of  a  penny,  or 
about  Ij  cents  per  ton  handled,  and  for  every  -^  of  a  penny  it 
cost  above  this  the  patentees  were  to  forfeit  <£150. 

How  these  guarantees  were  met  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing facts  and  figures  from  a  paper  read  in  1893  before  the 
Minmg  Institute  of  Scotland,  giving  the  results  of  an  examina- 
tion the  author  of  the  paper  made  of  the  washer. 

In  the  four  years  it  had  been  running  there  had  been  a  loss 
of  only  two  hours'  output,  and  this  was  due  to  the  breaking  of 
the  main  belt. 

In  the  unwashed  pearl  coal  the  ash  was  22  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  washed  pearl  S^V  P^r  cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  or  2  per  cent, 
under  the  guarantee. 

During  a  week's  run  the  washer  cleansed  2,659  tons  of  coal, 
running  35  hours,  or  at  a  rate  of  760  tons  in  10  hours — 160  tons 
per  day  above  the  guarantee.  Of  this  amount  320  tons  were 
refuse,  leaving  2,339  tons  of  clean  coal. 

The  total  cost  of  washing  2,339  tons  of  coal,  including  labor, 
oil,  steam,  and  loading  into  cars,  was  y.j'V  of  a  penny,  or  almost 
exactly  the  guaranteed  amount. 

During  the  year  1892  there  were  washed  at  North  Motherwell 
125,704  tons  of  raw  material.     The  estimated  profit  on  this,  due 
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to  washings  was  £8,013  12«.  8d.]  or  about  $39,000,  after  deduct- 
ing all  operating  expenses. 

At  the  Acton  Hall  Colliery,  Yorkshire,  England,  a  500-ton 
Luhrig  washery  has  been  built  entirely  of  iron,  steel,  and 
masonry.  The  machinery  is  driven  by  three  electric  motors, 
the  power  for  which  is  furnished  from  a  central  station  at  the 
colliery.  The  coal  treated  could  not  be  used  for  coke-making 
before  being  washed.  The  coke  now  produced,  which  is  made 
from  the  sludge  only,  the  nuts  being  disposed  of  separately, 
contains  7j  per  cent,  to  10^  per  cent,  of  ash  and  about  1  per 
cent,  of  sulphur. 

At  Kattowitz,  in  Upper  Silesia,  a  coal  containing  47  per  cent, 
of  ash  has  been  brought  down  to  6  per  cent.  ash.  The  pyrites 
in  this  coal  is  separated  from  the  other  refuse  and  sold  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  profit  from  this  sale  pays 
the  entire  expense  of  cleaning  the  coal. 
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DCCV.* 

PAPER  FRICTION  WHEELS. 

BT  W.  F.  M.  0088,  LAFAYETTE,  IXD. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

If  two  toothless  wheels  are  pressed  face  to  face,  the  rotation 
of  one  will  tend  to  turn  the  other,  and  under  favorable  condi- 
tions power  may  be  transmitted  from  the  driver  to  the  follower. 
Such  an  arrangement  may  employ  all  the  forms  common  to 
toothed  gearing,  but  as  the  contact  is  one  of  pure  rolling  such 
gearing  is  freed  from  some  of  the  limitations  which  govern  the 
use  of  toothed  wheels.  For  example,  in  friction  gearing  the 
driven  wheel  may  be  disengaged  and  stopped  without  danger 
of  shock,  while  the  driver  continues  its  motion ;  or,  if  out  of  gear, 
it  may  as  readily  be  started,  its  speed  accelerating  until  it 
becomes  normal. 

The  amount  of  power  which  can  be  transmitted  by  friction 
gearing  depends  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  material  used  in 
the  two  wheels  which  run  in  contact.  As  usually  constructed, 
the  driver  is  made  of  yielding  material,  such  as  wood,  raw- 
hide, leather,  or  india  rubber,  while  the  driven  wheel  is  almost 
invariably  of  cast  iron.  Such  combinations  have  the  advantage 
of  producing  a  high  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  wheels; 
and  again,  if  there  is  slippage,  it  is  the  harder  wheel  that 
stops,  and  upon  this  the  continuous  motion  of  the  softer  driver 
inflicts  no  damage.  Until  quite  recently  all  such  gearing  has 
been  of  light  construction,  and  the  power  transmitted  corre- 
spondingly small,  and  so  long  as  leather  and  raw-hide  continued 
to  be  the  materials  most  preferred  for  the  construction  of 
drivers,  no  very  heavy  work  was  practicable. 

There  has  recently  appeared,  however,  a  new  material  which 
seems  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  friction  wheels.  This 
is  compressed  straw-board;   and  as  in  belt   transmission  the 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meetinor  (December,  1896)  of  the  AtnericaD 
Society  of  Mechanical  Eugineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Iransactions, 
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paper  palley  has  earned  for  itself  a  well-merited  place,  so  in 
frictional  work  the  paper  friction  wheel  is  fast  paying  its  way  to 
general  recognition.  These  wheels  are  composed  of  thin  disks 
of  straw-board  cemented  together  under  heavy  pressure  and 
strengthened  by  iron  side-plates,  or  fitted  oyer  iron  centres. 
By  this  construction,  the  face  of  the  wheel  presents  the  edges  of 
the  straw-board  disks,  and  these  give  a  surface  which  takes  a 
good  finish  when  turned,  and  which  works  perfectly  in  rolling 
contact  with  cast  iron. 

Some  of  the  applications  of  the  paper  friction  wheel  are  pre- 
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Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32. 


Fig.  33. 


sented  diagrammatically  herewith.  Fig.  31  shows  a  plain  gearing 
connecting  parallel  shafts.  Friction  wheels  of  this  form  are  in 
service  which  are  capable  of  transmitting  twenty-five  or  more 
horse-power.  A  three-wheel  gearing,  which  is  considerably 
used  as  an  element  in  the  feed  mechanism  of  certain  sawmill 
machinery,  is  shown  in  Fig.  32,  the  combination  being  one  in 
which  a  paper  wheel  acts  as  a  medium  by  which  motion  is 
transferred  from  one  iron  wheel  to  another.  Another  typical 
gearing  is  shown  in  Fig.  33.  If  the  paper  driver  of  this  gearing 
is  forced  against  the  rim  a,  a  forward  motion  of  the  follower 
results,  while  if  the  driver  is  brought  in  contact  with  h,  a 
reversed  motion  at  higher  speed  is  obtained — an  arrangement 
which  has  been  found  serviceable  on  screw  presses.  Bevelled 
paper  friction  wheels  of  the  form  shown  by  Fig.  34  are  bcnng 
made   of  such  size   as  will   permit  their  use  for  driving  shop 
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shafting,  while  Fig.  35  shows  a  device  which  has  been  employed 
for  giving  motion,  in  either  direction,  to  the  spindle  of  a  well- 
known  shaping  and  panel-carving  machine. 

In  the  absence  of  data  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  power  which  any  paper  wheel  can  trans- 
mit, an  experimental  study  of  the  problem  was  resolved  upon, 
and  with  this  end  in  view  apparatus  was  devised  which  is 
shown  diagrammatically  by  Pig.  36.  The  shaft  A  of  this  figure 
runs  in  fixed  bearings  and  carries  the  paper  friction  wheel ;  it 
is  designed  to  be  driven  by  belting  from  any  convenient  source 
of  power,  the  direction  of  the  motion  being  that  indicated  by  the 
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arrow.  The  shaft  B  carries  the  iron  follower  and  the  brake 
wheeL  The  bearings  of  this  shaft  are  capable  of  receiving 
motion  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  by  means  of  suitable 
mechanism  connected  with  them,  the  iron  follower  may  be  made 
to  press  against  the  paper  driver  with  any  force  desired.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  B  upon  A  is  the  "pressure  of  contact," 
and  is  represented  by  P.  Through  the  action  of  the  brake,  the 
tendency  of  the  iron  wheel  to  revolve  with  the  paper  wheel 
may  be  resisted  to  any  desired  degree,  and  the  theory  of  the 
machine  assumes  that  the  energj'  absorbed  by  the  brake  is 
equal  to  that  transmitted  from  the  driver  to  the  follower  at 
their  point  of  contact,  C.  The  resisting  force  of  the  brake  may 
readily  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  force,  F,  acting  at  the 
circumference  of  the  follower,  and  its  value  may  be  accepted  as 
the  force  actually  transmitted  from  one  wheel  to  the  other  at  the 
point  of  contact,  r. 
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From  this  brief  deBoription,  it  wiU  be  evident  that  the  fanc- 
tioDS  of  the  apparatus  are  aaoh  as  will  permit  a  abadj  of  the 
relationBhip  existing  between  F  and  P,  which  relationahip  may 
be  expressed  as  the  coefficient  of  friction,  thos : 


/= 


'  p 


other  things  being  equal,  the  power  which  can  be  transmitted 
by  any  such  gearing  will  vary  directly  with  the  coefficient  of 
friction. 


The  actual  machine  used  is  sliown  by  Fig.  37,  It  meets  all  the 
conditions  which  have  been  defined,  excepting  that  the  shaft  B 
does  not  run  in  frictionlesa  bearings,  ns  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  aasamed  theory  would  require.  It  is  thought  that,  during 
the  experiments,  the  journal  friction  at  B  was  fairly  constant, 
and  that  its  value  was  always  small  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  forces  transmitted  by  the  gearing.  Its  effect,  so  far  as  it 
may  have  had  an  effect,  would  have  been  to  reduce  the  value  of 
the  observed  coefficient  of  friction.  The  values  as  observed, 
however,  are  doubtless  better  for  the  purposes  in  hand  than  a 
tme  value,  since  the  employment  of  friction  wheels  in  practice 
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will  generallj  ioTolve  losses  by  joamal  friction  similar  to  thoa« 
existing  daring  the  progress  of  the  experiments  in  question. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  37,  it  trill  be  seen  that  the  fixed  bearings 
of  shaft  A  are  fitted  between  guides  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  the  bearings  of  the  shaft  to  be  blocked  out  towards  B,  in 
case  a  friction  wheel  is  to  be  experimented  npon  which  is  much 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  one  shown.  Ilie  bearings  of  B 
slide  at  a  good  fit  between  the  guides  ia  the  frame,  and  the 
pressure  of  contact  between  the  friction  wheels  is  secured  by 


weights  on  the  holder  E,  acting  through  a  bell  crank  and  suit- 
able connecting  links.  The  fulcrum  of  the  bell  crank  is  in  a 
block  G,  which  may  be  adjusted  by  the  hand  wheel  H,  thus 
allowing  the  arms  of  the  bell  crank  to  be  brought  to  their 
normal  position,  and  in  this  way  offsetting  slight  Tariations  in 
the  diameter  of  the  friction  wheels.  Power  was  delivered  to  A 
by  two  three-inch  belts,  and  was  absorbed  at  S  by  a  rope 
dynamometer.  Slippage  was  determined  from  readings  of 
counters  taken  simultaneously  from  each  shaft. 
In  carrying  out  the  experiments  it  was  found  convenient  first 
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to  load  the  weight  holder  E^  Fig.  37,  and  then  to  bring  the  bell 
crank  to  its  normal  position  by  adjusting  the  trunnion  block  0 ; 
the  follower  was  thus  made  to  roll  with  the  driver  under  a 
definite  pressure  of  contact.  By  applying  the  brake  a  light 
resistance  was  then  introduced  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the 
driven  shaft,  and  this  was  maintained  constant  for  a  sufficient 
period  to  allow  observations  to  be  made  for  slip. 

The  pressure  of  contact,  the  load  on  the  brake,  and  the  slip 
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Fig.  88. 


having  been  observed,  a  new  set  of  conditions  was  obtained  by 
increasing  the  brake  load,  after  which,  observations  were  re- 
peated. In  this  manner  a  series  of  observations  was  made  under 
a  constant  pressure  of  contact,  but  at  diflferent  brake  loads ;  and 
as  each  increment  of  brake  load  increased  the  slip,  the  resulting 
data  gave  the  relation  between  the  per  cent,  of  slippage  and  the 
force  transmitted  for  the  pressure  of  contact  chosen.  When 
the  brake  load  had  been  so  much  increased  as  to  make  the 
slippage  excessive,  a  new  value  for  the  pressure  of  contact  was 
chosen,  and  the  whole  process  as  already  described  was  repeated. 
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The  results  were  finally  grouped  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  make  each  group  present  but  a 
single  variable  factor. 

The  experiments  involved  paper  friction  wheels  of  approxi- 
mately 5. J,  8,  12,  and  16  inches  diameter,  all  in  contact  with  a 
lO-inch  cast-iron  wheel.  The  contact  pressure  was  varied  from 
75  pounds  per  inch  of  width  to  more  than  400  pounds,  and  the 
speed  limits  gave  a  peripheral  velocity  varying  from  450  to  2,700 
feet  per  minute.  In  an  effort  to  eliminate  all  inconsistencies 
the  work  was  many  times  repeated,  the  whole  process  involving 
more  than  5,000  observations. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  results  :  * 

Slippage, — By  increasing  the  load  to  be  carried,  the  slippage 
may  always  be  gradually  increased  to  three  per  cent.,  and  under 
favorable  conditions  its  gradual  increase  may  reach  a  maximum 
of  six  per  cent,  but  when  the  slippage  is  between  the  limits  of 
three  per  cent,  and  six  per  cent,  it  is  likely  to  undergo  a  rapid 
increase  to  100  per  cent.;  that  is,  the  driven  wheel  is  likely  to 
stop. 

The  Coefficient  of  Friction  depends  upon  conditions  some  of 
which  have  not  been  studied  and.  are  not  understood.  It  is 
most  affected  by  slippage.  Its  value  increases  with  increase  of 
slip  until  the  latter  becomes  about  three  per  cent.,  after  which 
the  action  of  the  gearing  becomes  uncertain.  With  a  slippage 
of  two  per  cent.,  the  maximum  value  of  the  coefficient  rises 
above  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  as  the  slippage  approaches 
three  per  cent.,  even  larger  values  have  been  observed.  Pig. 
38  shows  a  relation  between  slippage  and  the  coefficient  of 
friction,  which  can  easily  be  maintained '  with  paper  friction 
wheels  of  8  inches  or  more  in  diameter. 

The  coefficient  of  friction  is  apparently  constant  for  all  pres- 
sures of  contact  up  to  a  limit  which  lies  between  150  and  200 
pounds  per  inch  of  width  of  wheel-face,  beyond  which  limit  its 
value  apparently  decreases. 


*  In  presenting  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  described,  the 
writer  acknowledges  the  assistance  of  Prof;  M.  J.  Golden,  who  worked  up  the 
detail?  of  the  testing-machine,  Fig.  37  ;  of  the  Rockwood  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Indianapolis,  through  whose  courtesy  all  necessary  friction  wheels  were 
supplied;  and  of  Messrs.  Robt.  D.  Hawkins.  M.E.,  *95,  and  T.  E.  Layden, 
B.S.,  '96,  who  as  students  in  the  Purdue  laboratory  conducted  the  experimental 
work. 
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Friction  wheels  of  8, 12,  and  16  inches  diameter  give  nearly 
the  same  value  for  the  coefficient,  while  results  from  a  six-inch 
wheel  are  lower  by  about  ten  per  cent. — a  fact  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  wheels  smaller  than  those  experimented 
upon  may  have  a  still  lower  value  for  their  coefficient. 

Variations  in  peripheral  speed  between  400  and  2,800  feet 
per  minute  do  not  affect  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Pressure  of  Contact, — With  a  constant  coefficient  of  friction, 
the  power  transmitted  varies  directly  with  the  pressure  of  con- 
tact. During  the  comparatively  short  period  covered  by  the 
experiments,  the  paper  wheels  gave  no  indications  of  breaking 
down  under  pressure  as  high  as  400  pounds  per  inch  in  width. 
The  work  was  not  continued  through  a  period  sufficiently  long, 
however,  to  permit  a  determination  of  the  maximum  pressure 
with  which  paper  drivers  may  be  forced  against  their  iron 
followers ;  but  it  has  already  been  noted  that  the  coefficient  of 
friction  is  maximum  under  a  pressure  of  about  150  pounds  per 
inch  in  width,  and  while  the  amount  of  pow^r  delivered  may  be 
augmented  by  increasing  the  pressure  above  this  limit,  the 
most  efficient  pressure  is  that  for  which  the  coefficient  of  friction 
is  maximum. 

Horse^Power. — By  making  d  the  diameter  of  the  friction 
wheel  in  inches,  to  the  width  of  its  face  also  in  inches,  and  N 
the  revolutions  per  minute,  and  by  accepting  0.2  as  a  safe  value 
for  the  coefficient  of  friction,  and  a  pressure  of  150  pounds  per 
inch  width  of  face  as  the  pressure  of  contact,  the  horse-power 
may  be  written  as, 

H.P.  =  IgO-X-  Q--^-yV"  dxtoxN^  .000238  J  TTi^. 

This  formula  is  believed  to  be  safe  for  friction  wheels  which  are 
8  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  under  conditions  which  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  kept  reasonably  clean.  By  its  use 
the  following  table  has  been  calculated  : 
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Disousfiion. 


Prof.  Paul  M.  Chamberlain. — This  Bubject  which  Professor 
Goss  has  investigated  is  an  interestiag  one,  and  the  data  he  has 
given  DS  are  valuable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  investigations 
may  be  made  to  include  bevel  gears,  as  there  is  perhaps  a  greater 
need  for  simple  efficient  angular  transmission  than  between  par- 
allel shafts,  and  the  coefficient  of  friction,  I  am  led  to  believe,  is 
somewhat  different. 

Straw-board  without  cement  works  very  well  if  the  journal 
friction  is  not  excessive.    The  design  of  the  journals  needs  to  be 


somewhat  more  carefully  worked  out  than  if  toothed  gearing 
or  mule  pulleys  are  used,  and  some  quick  method  of  making  ad- 
justment for  wear  or  change  of  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  present  herewith,  in  Fig.  39,  a  design  for  some  ball-bearing 
journals  which  were  ma<le  for  friction  cones  and  shafting  already 
in  position  but  not  working  satisfactorily.  The  thrust  bearings  of 
the  stiafting  were  at  their  extreme  ends,  and  the  journals  taking  the 
side  thrust  near  the  cones  were  doing  duty  of  over  150  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  projected  area.  The  mean  diameter  of  the  cones  is 
about  12  inches,  the  speed  1.50  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  horse- 
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power  transmitted  not  over  4.  The  pressure  per  inch  width  of 
pulley  is  nearly  twice  that  used  in  Professor  Goss's  experiments. 
With  the  arrangement  used  in  the  sketch,  the  apparatus  has  now 
run  over  a  year  giving  good  satisfaction. 

In  a  new  design  it  would  be  advantageous  to  carry  the  bearings 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  rims  and  use  very  stiflf  shafting  near  the 
cones,  as  any  deflection  whatever  tends  to  wear  the  paper  out  of 
true. 
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ANCIENT  POMPKIIAX  BOTLERS. 


In  preparing  a  recent  paper  on  "  Water-tnhe  Boilers,"  read  by 
the  writer  at  a  meeting  of  the  Greneral  Mining  Association  of 
Quebec,  several  newspaper  accounts  were  uoteil  descriptive  ot 
some  very  interesting  relics  discovered  among  the  aucient  ruins 
of  Pompeii.  As  two  or  three  of  tliese  relies  showed  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  having  been  utilized  as  boilers  in  some  form  or 
other,  mj  curiosity  promjjted  me  to  extend  my  investigations 
further,  with  the  result  that  I  am  able  to  present  to  this  Society 
what  may  be  considered  abundant  proof  that  the  water-tube 
principle,  the  crowning  feature  of  the  most  successful  boilers  of 
to-day,  was  fully  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  Greeks  and 
Komans  two  thousand  years  ago. 

In  the  centre  of  the  first  hall  in  the  Xational  Museum  at 
Naples,  containing  the  bronze  relics  of  Pompeii,  are  preserved 
two  apparatuses  for  heating  water,  and  numbered  in  the  Museum 
inventory  73,018  and  78,673. 

A  description  of  the  above  apparatus,  together  with  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  fully  illustrating  their  detail  construction, 
has  been  furnished  me  by  M.  Francisco  Milone,  a  Neapolitan 
engineer  of  considerable  reputation,  at  the  request  of  the  directors 
of  the  National  Museum,  to  whom  my  communication  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was  referred.  Reprints  of  these 
drawings  and  photographs  are  presented  herewith,  and  from 
them  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  remarkably  close  analogy 
between  the  ancient  Pompeiian  boilers  and  the  water-leg  boilers, 
water  grates,  and  water-tube  boilers  of  to-day.  Indeed,  the 
principle  may  be  said  to  be  identically  the  same  in  both,  for 
little  change  would  be  required  to  construct  from  the  drawing 

■Prpsented  at  tbe  N«w  York  meeting  (Di^cember.  1896)  of  tlic  Amerirnn 
Society  ot  Hechanictil  Eo^neera,  and  (onufng  pnrt  of  Vnlumc  XVllt.  <>f  iha 
Trantaetioni. 
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shown  in  Fig.  41  a  very  efficient  boiler  for  high-pressure  work. 
Inasmuch  as  the  ancients  had  little  or  no  use  for  steam  under 
pressure,  and  as  their  boilers  were  principally  used  for  heating 
water,  it  was  sufficient  that  the  boiler  shells  and  covers  offered 
only  a  slight  resistance,  requiring  merely  a  heavy,  well-fitted 
cover,  which  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  steam. 

The  first  apparatus  (No.  73,018),  illustrated  by  the  photographs 
Fig.  40,  and  the  drawings  showing  vertical  and  horizontal  sec- 
tions (Figs.  41  and  42),  consists  of  a  cylindrical  receptacle,  A^ 
which  measures  thirty  centimetres  in  internal  diameter  and  forty- 
eight  centimetres  in  height.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  a  little 
more  than  a  millimetre,  and  as  one  does  not  see  any  joints  in  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  cast,  as  were 
generally  all  of  the  Pompeiian  vases,  and  then  worked  or  turned 
all  round  to  even  the  thickness.  The  top  of  this  receptacle 
was  closed  by  a  beautifully  engraved  or  chased  lid,  J5,  which 
was  removable,  but  neatly  fitted  over  a  bronze  reinforcing 
ring,  C, 

At  the  bottom  of  the  external  cylinder  it  is  joined  to  an  inter- 
nal cylinder  of  smaller  diameter,  and  which  rises  to  a  certain 
height,  and  terminates  in  a  spherical  cap.  The  diameter  of  this 
internal  shell  is  twenty-five  centimetres,  and  the  height  thirty 
centimetres.  The  annular  space,  or  jacket,  between  the  cylinders 
constitutes  the  water  capacity  of  the  boilers,  while  the  interior  of 
the  inner  cylinder  constitutes  the  furnace  chamber,  the  grate  for 
which  forms  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  construction.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  particular  boiler  illustrated  herewith 
shows  that  the  annular  water  space  does  not  preserve  the  same 
thickness  all  around,  especially  the  oven,  due  more  to  having 
l>een  damaged  than  to  imperfect  construction.  Neither  is  the 
furnace  chamber  exactly  central  to  the  boiler.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  all  of  the  surface  of  the  inner  chamber  constitutes  the 
heating  surface  in  this  Pompeiian  apparatus,  the  same  as  in  our 
water-jacket  boilers  of  the  present  day.  The  grate  bars  (see 
Figs.  41  and  42),  seven  in  number,  were  made  from  sheet  bronze, 
rolled,  and  soldered  or  brazed.  These  tubes  open  at  both  ends 
into  the  bottom  of  the  water  jacket,  thus  forming  water  tubes, 
or  grates,  upon  which  rested  the  fuel,  and  through  which  trav- 
ersed the  water  as  it  circulated  in  the  boiler. 

To  quote  from  the  description  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Milone  : 
"  By  this  arrangement  of  the  grates  not  only  was  the  heating 
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surface  greaily  increased,  Imt  the  heating  was  rendered  more 
efficieiit,  tlius  showing  that  the  ancients  fnlly  understood  the 
principle  of  distributing  across  the  furnace  a  certain  number  of 
tubes,  in  order  to  increase  the  heating  surface,  and  to  aid  the 
evaporation  by  means  of  a  more  active  circulation  of  the  water." 
'  The  rectangular  opening  through  which  the  fuel  was  fed,  was 
placed  five  centimetres  above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millimetres  in  height  and  one  hundred 
millimetres  in  width.  This  opening  was  provided  with  a  small 
door  made  of  bronze,  Imng  on  tvfo  vertical  hinges,  the  door 
lieing  operated  by  a  bronze  kitob  or  handle,  representing  a  ram's 
head.  There  is  no  evidence  that  tliese  Pompeiian  boilers  were 
connected  to  a  stacfc  or  chimney  ;  but  little  annoyance  was 
caused  by  the  escape  of  gas  or  smoke,  as  the  Pompeiiaus  used 
charcoal  aa  a  fuel,  the  real  "  carbo  "  of  the  Latins  In  order  to 
permit  the  escape  of  the  gases,  at  the  height  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  millimetres  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  there  were 
provided  three  openings  from  the  combustion  chamber  to  the 
outside.  These  were  formed  by  tu"bes  which  crossed  the  annu- 
lar zone,  or  water  jacket,  and  terminated  at  the  outer  end  in  a 
masked  face,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  photo- 
graph. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  the  artistic  turn  of  mind  of  the 
ancients,  for  no  matter  how  simple  or  how  ordinary  might  be 
the  article  under  construction,  it  seemed  to  be  second  nature  to 
them  to  ornament  every  detail. 

The  cover,  /■',  referred  to  above,  is  made  of  cast  bronze, 
decorated  in  a  very  nrtistic  manner,  and  can  be  removed  and 
put  in  place  by  means  of  two  small  handles,  each  one  gracefully 
representing  two  athletes  wrestling,  as  is  shown  by  the  photo- 
graph. Fig.  40.  The  cover  of  the  boiler  is  made  in  two  parts,  the 
larger  oE  which  was  probably  only  removed  in  case  of  making 
i^itemal  repairs,  or  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  boiler. 
There  is  a  supplementary  lid,  F,  much  smaller,  that  opened 
on  hinges,  shown  in  Fi<^.  41,  and  it  was  through  this  opening  that 
the  water  was  poured  into  the  boiler.  The  hot  water  was 
extracted  by  means  of  a  big  ladle  with  a  long  handle,  or  a  pan 
or  vessel.  This  second  lid.  or  cover,  had  in  the  centre  a  knob 
that  represented  an  "  Eton"  or  Cupid,  entwined  with  a  dolphin, 
having  in  his  left  hand  a  lyre  and  in  the  other  the  "  plettro," 
or  bow. 
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Finally,  the  boiler  is  raised  thirty  centimetres,  on  an  artistic 
tripod  representing  lion's  claws,  thus  allowing  the  entrance, 
below  the  grates,  of  the  air  necessary  for  the  proper  combustion 
of  the  fuel.  Two  handles  that  are  attached  to  the  outer  shell  of 
the  boiler  take  the  form  of  a  man's  hands,  and  serve  to  lift  the 
entire  boiler  with  the  tripod. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  above  boiler  was  found  in 
Pompeii  proper,  but  my  informant  is  not  able  to  indicate  the 
exact  spot.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  old  collection  of 
Pompeii. 

The  second  Pompeiian  boiler  (No.  78,673),  illustrated  by 
Fig.  43,  and  shown  in  vertical  and  horizontal  sections  by  Figs.  44 
and  45,  is  much  more  simple  than  the  boiler  above  described, 
not  only  in  the  internal  construction,  but  also  in  the  decora- 
tion. 

This  boiler  has  the  form  of  an  urn  or  an  ancient  vase,  and  is 
constructed  of  bronze,  cast  in  one  piece.  On  the  outside  it 
measures  nearly  thirty  centimetres  in  diameter  in  the  widest 
part  and  forty-four  centimetres  in  height.  Inside  is  the  oven 
or  furnace,  i?,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  shell  attached  to  the 
outer  shell  at  the  mouth,  C^  from  whence  it  turns  inward  and 
downward,  widening  in  the  meantime  until  it  reaches  the  grate, 
just  below  which  it  flanges  outward,  and  is  attached  to  the  outer 
shelL  Thus  we  have  an  inner  and  outer  cylinder,  the  annular 
space  between  forming  a  water  jacket,  in  which  was  contained 
the  liquid  to  be  heated.  The  surface  of  the  inner  cylinder  con- 
stituted the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler.  The  boiler  is  also 
provided  with  water  grates,  consisting  of  tubes  made  from  sheet 
bronze,  and  opening  at  both  ends  into  the  annular  water  space, 
or  jacket.  Here,  then,  is  another  ancient  example  of  the  water- 
tube  principle,  this  apparatus  being  constructed  with  a  view  to 
attaining  greater  efficiency  by  the  more  extensive  heating  sur- 
face and  more  active  circulation. 

To  the  sides  of  this  urn-shaped  boiler  are  attached  two  very 
simple  handles,  and  the  whole  is  supported  by  an  elegant  tripod 
of  a  little  more  than  ten  centimetres  in  height. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  apparatus  may  have  served  at 
some  time  to  heat  wine  as  well  as  water,  which  suggestion 
appears  reasonable,  as  many  competent  authorities  agree  that 
the  Pompeiians  made  great  use  of  hot  drinks.  Probably  this 
urn,  or  boiler,  was  found  in  one  of  the  "  termopodi,"  or,  in  modem 
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language,  cafes,  in  Pompeii  or  some  other  city  of  tlie  Campania. 
At  Pompeii  were  to  lie  found  several  of  these  merchants  or 
dispensers  of  hot  drinks,  but  my  informant  states  that  he  has 
not  aacertaiued  to  what  other  city  of  the  Campania  it  may  have 


ftppprtained;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  positivo  that  this  appa- 
ratus was  really  found  in  Pompeii,  though  he  is  fully  satisfied  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  first  apparatus  described  above. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  opening  through  which  the 
fuel  entered  was  judiciously  placed  on  the  same  side  as  the 
hiuge  for  tuniiug  the  lid,  thus  enabling  the  attendant  to  incliue 
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the  nrn  for  tlie  purpose  of  pouring  out  part  of  the  titpid  con- 
tents without  spilling  the  fuel 

This  ura-shaped  boiler  does  not,  of  course,  present  so  striking 
a,  resemblance  to  some  of  our  modern  boilers  as  the  first  boiler 
described  above,  although  it  appears  to  he  the  boiler  which  has 
been  illustrated  and  described  by  quite  a  number  of  trade 
journals  and  teehnical  papers  tluriug  the  past  two  years. 

I  have  also  received  from  the  Dutch  Consul  at  Genoa  photo- 
graphs of  a  group  of  ancient  Pompeiian  relics  obtained  through 
a  friend  of  his  in  Naples.  The  photographs  reproduced  here 
are  Figs.  4C.  i7,  and  48.  Evidently  the  subject  offered  this  lay- 
man little  in  the  way  of  either  romance  or  sentiment ;  con- 
sequently our  record  is  deficient  iu  that  it  lacks  any  accurate 
description  of  the  articles  illustrated  in  the  photographs.  It 
is  assumed  tliat  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  48  is  the  boiler 
referred  to  iu  the  different  descriptive  articles  wliich  have 
appeared  iu  the  technical  pajjers  lately.  The  apparatus  shown 
in  Fig.  46  is  said  to  be  constructed  similar  to  Fig,  48,  but 
whether  it  consists  of  an  annular  water  space  connected  bj 
horizontal  water  tnbes,  or  simply  an  outer  vessel  containing  an 
inner  smaller  vessel  whose  flanged  rim  rests  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  outer  vessel,  after  the  manner  of  the  ordinary  double 
boiler  so  common  in  the  modern  household,  our  informant 
does  not  state. 

The  central  grou]),  Fig.  47,  is  said  to  represent  merely  ordi- 
nary kitchen  furniture,  used  no  doubt  iu  the  culinary  depart- 
ment of  some  large  household.  Certain  features  of  this  group, 
brought  out  by  the  photograph,  might  indicate  that  this  appa- 
ratus was  utilized  for  more  important  work,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  cannot  have  some  further  information  as  to  its 
internal  construction. 

The  description  of  the  two  boilers  is  somewhat  meagre  and 
unreliable,  but  suificieut  is  given  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
large  boiler  iFig.  48i,  at  least,  is  provided  with  a  water  jai'ket, 
with  some  form  of  grating  for  supporting  the  fire  underneath. 
A  cock  at  one  side,  which  appears  to  be  very  artistically  deco- 
rated, served  to  draw  off  the  heated  liquid. 

The  latter  photographs,  reproduced  herewith,  were  obtained 
from  the  gallery  opposite  the  National  Museum  at  Naples. 
Apimrently  little  effort  has  been  made  by  the  authorities  at  the 
museum  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  the  different  relics  I 
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liftve  described  above,  ray  Infoniiant  stating  that  no  one  had  in- 
terested himself  in  the  matter,  although  some  of  the  articlea 
were  discovered  as  many  as  forty  years  ago. 

This  delinquency  seems  all  the  more  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  give  a  prop*!  reply  to  my  inquiry,  it  became 
necessary  to  call  in  the  services  of  a  photographer  and  an  en- 
gineer to  illustrate  and  describe  these  precious  relics  of  ancient 
clays.  I  only  regret  that  the  same  effort  was  not  made  to  give 
us  fuller  information  regarding  the  apparatus  illustrated  in 
Figs.  46,  47,  and  4S,  but  let  us  hope  that  other  of  our  members 
will  interest  themselves  as  opportunity  offers,  and  furnish  the 
Society  with  additional  information  on  tlie  subject  of  ancient 
boiler- making.     Onr  foreign  uiembera  should  assist  in  this. 

For  much  of  the  data  contained  in  this  paper  I  am  under 
obligations  to  M.  Francisco  Miione,  a  very  able  engineer  of 
Naples,  and  to  the  Dutch  Consul  at  Genoa,  N.  I.  Tiedman.  I 
have  also  to  acknowledge  the  courteous  and  valuable  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Hon,  Com.  Ci.  Solimbergo,  Consul -General 
d'ltalie,  for  Canada,  and  the  Hon.  K.  Eoissevain.  Consul-Gen- 
eral  for  the  Netherlands,  at  Montreal. 


3tr.  ^^'.  F.  Dnrfee. — This  pafwr  is  a  very  interesting  one 
indeed,  and  the  author  is  entitle<l  to  our  thanks  for  bringing  such 
interesting  historical  matter  before  the  Society.  In  1S72  I  heard 
the  late  Joseph  Harrison  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  Franklin 
Institute  on  boiler  construction,  in  which  he  said  that  holiad  seen 
in  a  museum  at  Naples  a  boiler  made  about  two  thousand  years 
ago  in  wliich  tubes  ivere  arranged  vertically,  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  modem  vertical  tubular  boiler.  Quite  recently  I  have 
seen  in  some  of  the  technical  journals  reference  to  an  excavation 
wiiich  hatl  just  been  made  on  some  private  grounds  near  Pompeii, 
in  which  it  was  claime<l  that  very  large  boilers  were  discovered. 
Very  few  details  were  given  with  this  statement.  If  one  of  the 
boilers  describetl  in  the  jiajier  wjls  cast  whole,  as  ia  stated,  the 
tubes  must  also  have  been  csist  with  it,  because  they  could  not 
have  been  put  in  place  in  any  otlier  way  without  drilling  holes 
through  the  sides  of  the  boiler.  If  that  boiler  and  its  tubes  were 
cast,  it  shows  that  the  ancients  were  very  exjxjrt  founders.    It 
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would  be  rather  difficult,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  make  a  cast- 
ing as  complex  as  one  of  the  boilers  shown  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  S,  H,  Sn^lee. — The  subject  of  the  boilers  in  the  Naples 
Museum  is  one  which  is  of  interest  to  me  because  my  attention 
was  first  directed  to  it  many  years  ago  in  the  following  manner : 

In  his  essay  on  the  "  Locomotive  Engine,"  published  in  1872, 
my  uncle,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  wrote,  referring 
to  the  few  remains  of  ancient  mechanical  engineering  yet  in 
existence : 

*'  How  interesting  is  the  little  that  has  come  down  to  our  time ! 
The  engineer,  noting  the  curious  things  in  bronze  and  copper 
exhumed  at  Pompeii  and  gathered  together  in  the  Museo  Bor- 
bonico  at  Naples,  will  linger  near  a  small  vessel  for  heating  water, 
a  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  in  which  are  combined  nearly  all 
the  principles  involved  in  the  modern  vertical  steam  boiler,  fire 
box,  smoke  fine  through  the  top,  and  fire  door  through  the  side, 
all  complete ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  littlft  thing  has  a  water 
grate,  made  of  small  tubes  crossing  the  fire  box  at  the  bottom, 
an  idea  that  has  been  patented  twenty  times  over,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  within  the  period  of  the  history  of  the  steam 
engine." 

Mr.  Harrison  had  returned  from  his  residence  in  Europe  sev- 
eral years  before  he  wrote  this,  and  so  I  believe  that  the  exhuma- 
tion of  the  boiler  to  which  he  refers  must  have  been  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  About  a  year  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Naples  Museum,  and,  recollecting  this  passage,  I  made 
it  a  point  to  hunt  up  this  boiler  and  to  procure  a  photograph  of 
it.  It  was  readily  found,  and  its  construction  agreed  precisely 
with  Mr.  Harrison's  description,  and  it  is  the  one  shown  in  Figs. 
40,  41,  and  42  of  Mr.  Bonner's  paper. 

I  also  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  closely  the  little  kitchen 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  47  of  the  paper,  and  can  add  somewhat 
to  the  description  of  its  construction. 

Fig.  47  shows  a  little  kitchen  ap]>aratus  consisting  of  a  water 
grate  composed  of  tubes  ;is  in  the  previous  example,  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  fire  box  elsewliere  being  double,  with  a  water  space 
communicating  with  the  larger  upright  reservoir  for  water  on  the 
left.  There  is  thus  a  complete  anticipation  of  the  modern  range 
boiler  with  its  water  back  for  household  uses,  as  well  as  the  mod- 
ern steam  table  used  in  hotels  and  restaurants  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  plates  and  food  warm.     The  whole  apparatus  is  about 
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thirty  inches  long  by  twelve  deep,  as  I  recollect  it,  and  shows 
evidence  of  most  excellent  and  artistic  workmanship. 

According  to  my  informant,  a  very  intelligent  attendant  at  the 
museum,  these  articles  were  found  not  at  Pompeii,  but  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  museum  with  the  collection  of 
Herculaneum  bronzes. 
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DCCVIL* 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  WORK  DONE  DAILY 
BY  A   REFRIGERATING  PLANT  AND  ITS  COST. 

BT  FRANCIS  B.  BOTER,  BAST  CAMBRID6B,  MASS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  refrigerating  plant  in  the  abattoir  of  John  P.  Squire  & 
Co.,  East  Cambridge,  Mass.;  was  installed  by  the  De  La  Yergne 
Refrigerating  Machine  Co.  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1890  and  1891.  It  is  composed  of  two  machines,  rated  by  the 
builders  as  150  tons  ice-melting  capacity  each  daily,  or  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  300  tons,  this  to  be  accomplished  by  running 
24  hours  daily  with  a  return  pressure  of  26  pounds  above  atmos- 
phere, a  condition  of  40xV  pounds  pressure  absolute,  running  at 
40  revolutions  per  minute.  The  size  of  the  gas  compressing 
cylinders  was  16  inches  in  diameter  and  32  inches  stroke, 
being  double  acting,  four  gas  cylinders  all  told. 

The  condition  and  amount  of  work  being  done  is  indicated 
by  the  back  or  return  pressure  of  the  gas — this  condition  being 
maintained  by  the  speed  of  the  gas  pump — the  engines  being 
directly  connected  and  constructed  to  allow  of  a  variation  of 
speed  from  15  to  75  or  more  revolutions  per  minute. 

It  became  desirable  to  establish  a  method  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished  daily  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
expense  of  operation,  and  to  make  comparison  with  results  of 
other  departments  of  the  abattoir.  By  taking  the  cubic  dis- 
placement of  the  compressors  with  a  given  amount  of  return 
pressure  the  amount  was  obtained  easily. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  engineer's  logs  for  July  18, 
1896: 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
TranmctUyM, 


"  D.  P."  mdicates  direct  pressure,  or  pressure  at  which  the 

ammonia  gas  is  being  liqiietieci. 

"B.  P."  indicates  return  or  suction  pressure — all  pressures 
starting  at  atmosphere. 

"Engines  No.  1  and  2  "  are  refrigerating  engines. 

"  Engine  No.  4  "  is  a  200  liorse-power  electric-light  engine. 

"  Engine  No.  5  "  is  an  air  compressor  for  testing  car  brakes. 

"Salt-water  column  "  is  expressed  in  feet  of  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure. It  is  pumped  1,800  feet  through  a  12-inch  cast-iron  pipe, 
steam  being  conducted  under  the  ground.  Water  being  taken 
from  the  bay,  therefore  being  salt  water.  The  water  is  first 
used  to  condense  ammonia,  and  finally  to  condense  the  steam 
in  a  Wheeler's  1,000  horse-power  surface  condenser. 

In  "  Water  Condenser"  columns, 

"I"  —  initial  temperature  to  ammonia  condensers. 

"0  "  —  temperature  of  water  on  entering  steam  condenser. 

"  F  "  —  final  temperature  of  water  leaving  steam  condenser. 

"  Engines  Hours  Ruu  "  indicates  the  number  of  hours  the  en- 
gines have  run  from  the  time  they  started.  This  I  find  quite  aa 
important  item,  as  engine  drivers  are  apt  to  become  prejudiced 
against  one  or  the  other  engine  where  one  engine  remains  idle, 
as  it  does  in  this  case  during  the  coM  winter  days. 

"  Boilers  Hours  Run."     Indication  same  as  engine. 

"  Remarks  "  come  in  shape  of  instructions  from  department 
superintendents,  test,  and  fire  alarms. 

The  engine  had  run  from  7  A.M.  to  10  P.M.  at  i5  revolutions 
per  minute,  during  which  time  between  2,000  and  3,000  hogs 
had  been  slaughtered  and  placed  in  the  "  hanging-room  "  for 
cooling,  which  has  a  floor  space  of  about  oue  acre,  or,  to  be 
exact,  42,240  square  feet.  Rooms  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7  have 
the  same  floor  area.  The  temperature  of  the  hanging-room  in- 
creased from  38  and  33  at  7  a.m.  to  42  and  36  degrees  Fahrenheit 
at  2  P.M.  At  tliis  time  the  moist  severe  work  was  being  done  by 
the  machinery.  This  is  sliown  by  the  return  pressure  of  tlie  gas 
being  at  15  pounds,  and  the  direct  pressure  at  180  pounds  per 
square  inch.  As  the  temperature  in  the  hai^ing-room  decreases 
so  does  the  work  on  the  engines.  Reference  will  be  made  only 
to  the  hanging-room,  as  there  is  where  most  of  the  work  comes 
from.  Rooms  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7  are  used  for  curing  and 
storage  purposes,  and  work  coming  from  there  comes  from  heat 
radiating  from  workmen,  from  lights,  from  decomposition  in  pro- 
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cess  of  caring,  and  from  imperfect  insulation.  From  the  last 
source  there  is  but  little  trouble,  as-  the  building  has  few  win- 
dows, no  hallway  or  eleyators,  no  communication  between  floors, 
and  brick  walls  48  inches  thick. 

As  the  coils  circulating  the  ammonia  become  cold,  and  the 
unexpanded  liquid  returns  to  the  engine,  the  attendant  reduces 
the  supply.  This  first  makes  its  appearance  from  7  to  9  o'clock 
P.M.,  and  at  10  p.m.  the  Tolume  of  return  pressure  of  gas  has 
become  so  low  that  the  attendant  has  slowed  down  the  machines 
from  45  to  36  revolutions  per  minute,  and  at  this  condition  the 
work  is  kept  up  until  7  a.m.  the  following  morning.  At  2  a.m. 
there  is  an  increase  of  a  return  pressure,  which  continues  until 
7  A.M.;  this  is  caused  by  a  gang  of  about  100  workmen  beginning 
at  1  A.M. 

A  little  story  is  told  in  the  "Water  Condenser  column  in  the 
initial  column  marked  "  1." 

At  7.00  A.M.  the  temperature 67  degrees. 

*•  1.00p.m.    ••  "  78 

"8.00p.m.    *'  "  67       '• 

••2.00a.m.    '*  *'  70       •' 

•'6.00  A.M.    *'  '•  67 

This  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  tides,  the  coldest  water 
coming  at  high  water,  and  warm  at  low  water.  Here  we  find 
that  our  thermometer  gives  us  a  correct  reading  of  conditions  of 
the  tides,  clearly  defining  high  and  low  water. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  work 
done  daily  under  these  varying  conditions.  Under  the  head- 
ing of  "  Daily  Tons  of  Refrigeration  "  is  the  following : 

48      40i«y      12^  +  14.7      150       ,..,    . 

ff  being  the  number  of  hours'  service  which  the  engines  have 
done. 

40^%  is  the  average  number  of  revolutions  for  the  day;  40 
being  a  fixed  number  of  revolutions  necessary  to  establish  a 
given  result  of  effort. 

12^  is  the  average  return  pressure  of  the  gas  from  the 
refrigerator. 

Twenty-six  pounds  per  square  inch  is  the  fixed  pressure  for  a 
given  result,  150  being  the  rated  capacity  of  the  machines  when 
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the  fixed  conditions  are  maintained;  or  we  should  haye  as  a  fixed 
formula : 

Return         Atmospheric  Tons 

Hours.  Revolutions.  Pressure  Pressure.  Refrigerating. 

+      14.7  150 

24      ""  40  "^         26      +      14.7       ""  1 

Ayerage  yarying  being  daily  entered. 

To  prove  the  statement  is  an  easy  matter  by  taking  the 
weight  of  the  condensing  water  from  the  ammonia  condensers, 
also  the  oil  cooler;  and  multiplying  by  the  heat  units  wille  stab- 
lish  the  amount  of  heat  being  given.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go 
into  detail,  as  this  is  already  on  record  in  the  Society's  works  in 
the  able  paper  on  Eefrigerating  Machinery  by  Professor  Denton, 
vol.  X.,  page  792. 

In  determining  the  cost  of  operating  several  tests  had  been 
made  on  the  boiler  and  engine  plant,  which  showed  an  average 
of  10^  pounds  of  water  vaporized  per  pound  of  coal  consumed — 
Pocahontas  coal  from  Virginia  being  used — and  with  an  efficiency 
of  16tSV  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  per  horse-power,  or  1^ 
pounds  of  coal  per  hour  per  horse-power.  From  this  data  is 
established  the  amount  to  be  charged  to  electric  light,  and  to  car 
department  for  the  air  compressor  for  testing  air  brakes. 

The  total  amount  of  expense  for  operating  is  taken  monthly 
from  the  store-room  accounts ;  from  the  year  1894  we  have  the 
following : 

Tods  of  refrigerating  produced 48,466^ 

Cost  of  maintaining  refrigerating  department,  including 

anuual  repairs $28,471  08 

Average  cost  per  ton  for  refrigeration  for  1894 58i^  cts. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  monthly  production  and  cost  per 
ton  of  refrigerating  is  shown  as  follows  : 

1894.  Tons.  Cost  per  Ton. 

January 1,816  85  cents. 

February 1,423  86 

March..' 1,538A  83 

April 2,821  iV  73 

May 4,747A-  46 

June 5,491  A  88 

July 6,736A  81 

August 7,596A  27      " 

September 6,283A  24      " 

October 5,419,^  52 

November 2,647 1%  78 

December 1,945tV  82 


<< 
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Mr.  George  Richmond. — The  significance  of  data  derived  from 
practical  observations  of  refrigerating  machinery  and  experience 
with  it  is  so  important  to  those  who  desire  to  study  this  subject, 
and  these  are,  moreover,  comparatively  so  rare,  that  this  Society  is 
indebted  to  any  one  who  will  furnish  a  record  of  observations. 

In  the  present  instance  such  a  record  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  results,  and  it  is  thought  that  some  intimation 
should  have  been  given  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  formula 
used  for  determining  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  This  is  a  sort 
of  rule  of  three,  very  simple  in  form,  but  making  two  assumptions — 
namely,  that  the  capacity  of  the  machine  is  proportional  to  the 
gauge  pressure  of  the  suction  side,  and  that  the  rated  capacity  as 
given  by  the  maker  represents  a  physical  constant.  The  calcula- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  a  compressor  is  so  simple  a  matter  as  to 
render  unnecessary  approximations  which  deprive  the  results  of  all 
significance. 

Mr.  Boyei\ — In  writing  this  paper  we  are  governed  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  existing  data— at  least  not  to  my  knowledge — 
giving  formulas  to  be  used.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  26^ 
•pounds  back  pressure  above  the  atmosphere  producing  a  result  of 
150  tons  when  so  many  cubic  inches  of  gas  had  been  expelled,  I 
must  say  that  this  is  something  that  I  am  not  myself  familiar  with ; 
and  I  do  not  know  from  my  own  knowledge  that  that  is  true. 
But  that  has  been  determined  by  the  Ue  La  Yergne  Company, 
and  it  is  upon  that  basis  that  they  make  their  contracts.  If  you 
go  to  them  to-morrow  to  buy  a  machine  for  any  given  amount, 
and  you  buy  300-ton,  or  whatever  capacity  of  machine  you  might 
purchase,  they  would  base  the  work  done  at  a  return  pressure 
with  a  volume  giving  26.J  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch ; 
now  that  is  the  density  with  which  the  cylinder  is  filled.  The 
discharge  pressure  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  and  is  not  taken 
into  consideration.  But  it  is  tlie  return  pressure  coming  back 
that  gives  the  amount  of  the  work  being  done. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  this  paper  is  open  to  very  severe 
criticism,  but  I  think  that  it  brings  fortii,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes,  a  question  which  I  have  not  seen  treated,  and  I  am 
in  hopes  of  bringing  out  from  pei'sons  more  competent  than  I 
am  a  discussion  of  how  to  measure  and  get  an  accurate  report  of 
the  flexible  conditions  of  working  machinery  of  this  character. 
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CALIBRATION  OF  A    WORTHINGTON  WATER  METER, 

BT  JOHN  ▲.  LAIRD,  BT.  LOUIB,  MO. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  giye  the  Society  the 
results  of  a  series  of  meter  calibrations  which  extend  over 
more  time  than  any  which  have  been  published  in  the  Transact 
tionSy  and  were  as  carefully  taken. 

The  meter  tested  was  a  Worthington  made  entirely  of  brass, 
for  hot  water,  and  bought  for  testing  purposes.  It  was  used  to 
measure  the  feed  t^ater  during  the  two  thirty-day  duty  tests  on 
the  AUis  engines  at  the  Chain  of  Bocks  pumping  station,  St. 
Louis. 

The  general  arrangement  of  meter,  piping,  and  tanks  is  shown 
on  the  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  50).  Ordinarily  the  water  goes 
from  A  to  B,  which  is  a  part  of  the  regular  feed  pipe.  If  we  are 
metering  the  water,  E,  F,  //,  and  D  are  opened,  and  C,  /,  and  (r 
closed.    This  by -passes  the  water  through  the  meter. 

When  a  meter  test  is  to  be  made,  G  is  opened  and  three-way 
F  is  thrown  so  as  to  send  water  to  tanks.  Three-way  J  is  first 
thrown  so  as  to  turn  water  into  tank  No.  1,  II  is  closed,  and  / 
opened.  Water  in  the  suction  tank  is  brought  to  the  zero 
mark,  the  meter  is  read.  When  tank  No.  1  is  full,  three-way  J 
is  turned,  throwing  water  into  No.  2,  the  auxiliary  feed  pump 
is  started  at  its  regular  speed,  and  the  test  goes  on  for  as  long  a 
period  as  may  be  desired. 

When  closing  test,  the  last  tank  is  run  into  the  suction  tank 
rapidly  enough  to  insure  having  the  water  above  the  zero  mark, 
the  pump  is  run  until  the  water  is  at  the  mark,  when  it  is 
stopped,  and  the  meter  read.  During  the  test  the  thermometer 
at  Iv  is  read  every  ten  minutes,  but  not  recorded  unless  the 
change  is  a  full  degree. 

*Preyente<l  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIIl.  of  the 
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After  the  meter  is  read,  the  feed  pomp  is  started  again,  and 
water  which  was  taken  oat  of  the  system  is  pamped  in  by 


Bpeeding  the  pnmp  a  little  ;  valves  are  cliaiigeil,  throwing  water 
directly  tliroui^h  meter,  and  tlie  test  is  over.  During  the  test 
any  leakage  through  the  gate  valve  //  is  caiTied  back  to  the 
suction  tauk  by  means  of  the  small  hose  shown.     One  tank 
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h'jl'l«  the  water  for  al>oat  ten  nimates'  mn,  in  the  neighborliood 
of  outt  tiiouMSiud  \xnmds.  Scales  vere  read  to  the  nearest 
IKjuud,  Slid  were  teuted  sereral  times  daring  the  sixty  days 
with  United  States  standard  weights. 


Jill-  -ii^,    r'~~~,  I  '      I  M      I  M    4^-r 


Th«ro  iM  appeude<l  herewith  a  oopv  of  one  of  the  dailr  tests. 


'riu*  formula  Hs«>d  to  couipnte    the  correction  is 


ir 


=  c. 


ic.V 

II'    -  t*>tal  water  weij;h*'d  in  pcinnds. 

«■       wt^tght  ol  i.>ue  I'ubio  ftn^t  of  water  at  obserrett  tempeia- 

tUVf. 

V     ■  i-ubic  feft  re^isteretl  on  meter. 

Thf  iviuputetl  t.\)rre','tii,>us  are  shown  plotted  on  two  sli**l» 
herewith-  The  ilaily  tt^sts  skrv  deuoteil  br  small  circles.  nh» 
»w*!lvie-hoiir  tests  by  twi,i,  and  the  twenty-fejoT-hoar  tests  by 
three,  (."onceuttic  cin.-lf*. 

W!ii:-Li,  upoiL  tiu-i-shiua  a  daily  Best,  tvasii-lwrable  v-jj:t:»Gii.'ii  wa& 
shown  t>jtwtfeu  chtf  (.vrnvntjed  irorceotioii  ajiJ,  r.ii.is  ■.'!  diw  pce~ 
Tioa-i  '.lav.  a,  v'b'.'ck  CesC  was  run  vi;rv  oarefyj-'v .  run:  ii'  riie  two 
ciuu-i  r^a(ii.'u.ibi  V  ,:i..<ete  toiietbec.  tile  fij^  wis  siiitMi  iti  ^im  i,-yi> 
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rection.  If  they  did  not  agree,  the  last  one  was  taken.  It  will 
be  noticed,  bj  looking  at  the  diagrams,  that  io  every  instance 
the  twelve  and  twenty-fonr  hour  tests  check  within  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  an  adjacent  daily  test. 

The  water  was  all  passed  through  filters  before  going  to  the 
meter,  and  air  was  let  out  of  meter  body  at  least  every  eight 
hours. 

The  meter  was  taken  apart  and  examined  carefully  by  the 


]  I  I  I  1 1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  n  ~r  I  ~r 

I      D  Tit'  ftj ;  ir  ____ 

M — ^^. . . 1_ 

ft j — ' -■ ■ 

uti  X  a      9   3   t   e  a   i       a  lo  n  u  m  u  is  is  n  is  id  an  zi  22  ^a  tu  is  u 


writer  before  the  first  engine  test  was  started,  between  the  two 
tests,  and  after  the  second  test  was  ended.  It  was  found  to  be 
in  first-class  condition  at  each  examination. 

While  the  diagrams  as  plotted  sliow  a  very  irregular  line,  it 
most  be  remembered  that  they  are  drawn  to  a  very  large  verti- 
cal scale,  and  actually,  with  a  few  exceptions,  do  not  vary  more 
than  one  per  cent,  from  one  day  to  anotljer.  Without  going 
into  the  discussion  of  the  probability  of  error,  it  would  seem  to 
the  writer  that,  by  careful  calibration,  results  could  be  obtained 
with  the  Worthington  meter  which  would  not  be  more  than 
one-halt  of  one  per  cent,  in  error. 
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Mbtek  Test  Log. 
Low  Service  Engine  No.  7, 


^y»/oc  1  Vi 

''"  ]S. 

(iibsoi 

u 

March  10,  1896. 

No. 

Time. 

TE3IP. 

GROSd. 

Lbs. 

Tare. 

LB8. 

Net.         Totai*.    1    Meter 
Lbs.            Lbs.       Rbadiko. 

Remarks. 

1 

9.26 

90** 

1,362 

348 

1,004 

8892.8 

Cubic  feet. 

2 

1,452 

447 

1,005 

1 

1,870 

348 

1,022 

2 

1 

1,451 

446 

1,005 

1 

1 

1,850 

348 

1,002 

1 

i 

0 

1 

1,449 

446 

1,002 

1 

1 

1,858 

346 

1,010 

1 

2 

1,454 

446 

1,008 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1,852 

348 

1.004 

2 

93 

1,463 

446 

1,017 

1 

1,352 

348 

1.004 

1 

2 

1,451 

446 

1,005 

1 

1,352 

348 

1,004 

1 

2 

1,453 

446 

1,007 

1 

1 

1 

1.352 

348 

1,004 

1                            1                             • 

2 

1,452 

446 

1.006 

1 

1 

1,352 

348 

1,004 

1 

2 

12.51 
T. 

92 

1,452 

446 

1,006 

4177.4 

Cubic  feet. 

Ave. 

92 

18,119 

284  6 

Cubic  feet. 
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Computation  of  Meter  Error. 


Date. 

CXTBIC  FKBT 

BT  Meter. 

Texpera- 
TUBE  or 

Weight  of 
Cubic  Feet 

Weight  of 
Water  Pass- 

Percent. 
Correc- 

Percent. 
Error. 

• 

Wateb. 

AT  Tsm'ure. 

ing  Meter. 

tion. 

Jan.     18 

191.4 

85.0«» 

62.18 

12,108 

1.016 

+  1.6% 

19 

1S4.1 

82.0 

62.21 

8,854 

1.001 

+  0.1 

30 

272.5 

81.8 

62.21 

17,197 

1.014 

+  1.4 

SI 

276.0 

81.5 

62.21 

17,096 

.995 

-0.5 

22 

1016.4 

67.5 

62.33 

68,648 

.989 

-1.1 

28 

277.6 

76.3 

62.27 

17,024 

•W>4 

-1.6 

24 

299.3 

70.1 

62.31 

18,338 

.ilo4 

-1.67 

25 

276.9 

76.8 

62.26 

17,010 

.987 

-1.8 

26 

28S.8 

76.7 

62.26 

17,359 

.966 

-1.4 

27 

261.8 

79.0 

62.24 

16,074 

.vOo 

-1.8 

28 
29 

2068.8 

70.2 

68.31 

127,244 

.995 

-0.6 

ao 

296!6" 

77!7 

68.25'*" 

18,036 

'.982    * 

""_'i.8*** 

31 

887.1 

77.2 

62.26 

20,058 

.966 

-1.6 

Ftob.      1 

246.5 

82.2 

62.21 

15,089 

.981 

-  1.9 

2 

277.1 

84.2 

62.19 

17,085 

.991 

-0.9 

8 

278.4 

81.8 

62.28 

17,149 

.990 

-1.0 

4 

279.3 

70.4 

68.24 

17,178 

•Wo 

-1.8 

5 

297.9 

76.4 

62.27 

18,848 

•988 

-1.7 

6 

996.4 

76.4 

62.27 

61,328 

.VOO 

-1.2 

7 

8M.5 

79.1 

62.84 

18,221 

•994 

-1.6 

S 

213.4 

80.2 

62.28 

18,145 

•990 

-1.0 

9 

280.1 

81.6 

62.21 

17.260 

•990 

-1.0 

10 

278.8 

86.0 

62.17 

16,819 

•  VOo 

-  1.8 

11 

279.4 

88.7 

62.19 

17,068 

.982 

-1.8 

12 

280.7 

87.3 

62.16 

17,109 

.  VoU 

-8.0 

18 

990.7 

74.6 

62.28 

60,446 

.979 

-8.1 

14 

267.2 

81.2 

62.22 

16,287 

.979 

-8.1 

15 

280.3 

96.8 

62.06 

17,100 

.988 

-1.7 

16 

279.8 

81.6 

62.21 

17,146 

.987 

-  1.8 

17 

277.7 

79.2 

68.24 

17,107 

•989 

-1.1 

26*" 

27i!8      * 

88.6 

62*.2i"* 

""i'7,688*"* 

*'i;667*  * 

"**+6.7'" 

27 

294.8 

81.6 

62.21 

18,868 

K002 

+  0.2 

28 

293.6 

84.2 

62.19 

18,866 

1.006 

+  0.6 

29 

569.6 

70.3 

62.31 

35,541 

1.001 

+  0.1 

March   1 

280.4 

78.7 

62.24 

17,363 

.994 

-  0.6 

2 

278.1 
277.0 

85.0 
83.5 

62.18 
62.19 

17,300 
17.284 

1.000 
1.008 

8 

*** +'6.*8'* 

4 

279.7 

87.0 

62.16 

17,474 

1.005 

+  0.5 

5 

280.7 

92.3 

68.11 

17,625 

1.011 

+  1.1 

6 

1002.6 

77.4 

62.26 

62,877 

1.007 

+  0.7 

1 

809.2 

83.9 

62.19 

19,441 

1.011 

+  1.1 

8 

278.1 

85.5 

62.17 

17.477   • 

1.011 

+  1.1 

9 

245.8 

87.0 

62.16 

15,118 

.989 

-  1.1 

10 

284.6 

91.6 

62.11 

18,119 

1.025 

+  2.5 

11 

288.1 

85.3 

62.18 

18,108 

1.011 

+  1.1 

12 

991.6 

80.2 

62.93 

62.431 

1.012 

+  1.2 

13 

254.7 

88.6 

62.14 

16,113 

1.018 

+  1.8 

14 

589.7 

80.6 

62.16 

87,209 

1.015 

+  1.5 

16 

402.0 

88.6 

62.19 

26.800 

1.012 

+  1.2 

16 

449.8 

81.8 

62.21 

28,321 

1.012 

+  1.2 

17 

995.6      ■ 

76.3 

62.27 

62.780 

1.013 

+  1.8 

18 

458.8 

82.5 

62.20 

28.571 

1.001 

+  0.1 

19 

440.4 

M.4 

62.10 

27,466 

1.003 

+  0.3 

20 

658.6 

83.0 

6-**.  20 

84,298 

.WH 

-0.2 

21 

442.2 

85.7 

62.17 

27,4:^ 

.908 

-0.2 

22 

410.3 

80.1 

6-J.23 

2.M01 

.9S7 

-  1.8 

23 

431.9 

82.9 

62.20 

-.»♦).♦•»<>♦) 

.9'.«3 

-0.7 

24 

428.9 

81.8 

62.21 

2f).4^2 

1           .094 

-o.« 

25 

81»5.9 

8t>.2 

62.21 

24.4  m 

.t)03 

-0.7 

26 

1944.0 

77.1 

(.2.26 

119.S91 

.991 

-0.9 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  John  Thomson. — If  the  author  of  this  paper  had  strictly 
confined  himself  to  carrying  out  the  programme  specified  in  the 
opening  clause,  namely,  "to  give  the  Society  results,"  there 
would  have  been  less  room  for  adverse  criticism ;  but  as  he  has 
drawn  a  conclusion  not  warranted  by  the  data  presented,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  discrepancies. 

First.  The  size  of  the  meter  is  not  stated. 

Second.  The  maximum  rate  of  discharge  is  not  stated,  except 
inferentially  at  topof  page  136,  where  it  appears  that  1,000  pounds 
of  water  is  run  in  "  about  ten  minutes  " ;  this  being  equal  to,  say, 
1.6  cubic  feet  a  minute.  For  a  f-inch  Worthington  meter  this 
would  be  rather  a  high  rate  for  close  work ;  for  a  |-inch  it  would 
be  about  right,  but  for  a  1-inch  rather  low. 

Third.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  rate  the  meter  was  operated 
when  in  actual  use,  except  that  from  the  table  on  page  138  it  is 
stated  that  284.6  cubic  feet  were  run  in  three  hours  and  twenty- 
five  minutes,  or  equalling  an  average  rate  of  1.38  cubic  feet  a 
minute. 

Fourth.  Nor  is  it  stated  whether  the  meter  was  tested  for 
accuracy  at  different  rates  of  delivery. 

Fifth.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  meter  on  duty  was  liable 
to  operate  under  a  wide  range  in  rate  of  delivery. 

The  omission  of  these  elements  would  preclude  any  one  from  du- 
plicating the  conditions  of  this  test  in  the  hope  of  duplicating  the 
results.  To  correct  this  the  size  of  the  meter  ought  to  be  given  ; 
as  also  its  rate  of  delivery  and  its  extremfe  variations,  high  and 
low,  in  rate,  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

What  was  the  object,  may  I  ask,  of  letting  the  air  out  of  the 
meter  "  at  least  every  eight  hours  "  ?    Was  it  also  lubricated  ? 

I  quite  agree  with  the  author  in  his  closing  words,  "  that  by 
careful  calibration  results  could  be  obtained  with  the  Worthington 
meter  which  would  not  be  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  in 
error"  ;  and  to  this  I  add  that  the  same  result  can  be  obtained 
from  at  least  a  dozen  other  meters  if  by  "  careful  calibration  "  it 
is  meant  that  the  meter  is  to  be  run  at  a  fairly  uniform  rate  of 
delivery,  with,  as  in  this  case,  filtered  water  and  even  omitting 
the  pneumatic  relief.  But  I  infer  that  this  opinion  is  based  upon 
the  average  of  the  percentage  of  error  of  the  several  tests  as 
recorded  in  the  table  on  page  139,  by  which  the  fifty-nine  observa- 
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ties  would  be  done  away  with  if,  instead  of  recording  the  error 
plus  or  minus,  such  columns  be  marked  "  Quantity  in  Percentage 
Indicated  by  Meter "  and  the  tally  be  made  accordingly.  In 
this  wise  the  aforesaid  observations  of  January  18  and  30  would  be 
correctly  recorded,  respectively  as  9SA  and  101.8  per  cent. 

In  closing,  I  also  presume  to  observe  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  art  with  respect  to  water  meters  and  platform  scales  it  is 
simply  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  take  account  of  variations  of 
less  than  10  degrees  in  temperature  whereby  to  carry  out  dif- 
ferences in  weight  of  water,  so  found,  in  that  such  refinements  are 
microscopic  as  compared  to  the  probable  error  of  the  apparatus 
itself.  Thus  the  change  in  volume  due  to  the  entire  range  in  tem- 
perature, about  25  degrees,  applied  to  the  total  quantity,  about 
25,000  cubic  feet,  would  make  an  error  of  but  approximately  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent.  And  yet  the  degrees  are  recorded  in  tenth 
parts  of  one.  To  search  for  "  the  last  place  of  decimals "  in  the 
calibration  of  a  commercial  water  meter  is  not  even  worthy  of 
commendation  for  the  intention. 

Mr.  John  A,  Laird.* — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Thom- 
son for  calling  attention  to  certain  data  required  to  carry  out 
original  programme. 

First.    The  meter  was  a  IJ-inch  Worthington. 

Second.  There  was  practically  no  maximum  discharge.  It  was 
running  at  almost  a  uniform  rate,  as  the  tables  below  will  show : 


Date. 


Total  water  through 
meter,  cubic  feet. 


Jau.  18 998  (12  hours) 

19 2,042 

20 1,977 

21 2,043 

22 2,040 

23 2,056 

24....: 2,057 

25 2,071 

26 2.093 

27 2,061 

28 2,041 

29 2,070 

30 2,074 

31 2,049 

Feb.  1  2,049 

2 2,050 


Total  water  through 
Date.  meter,  cubic  feet. 

Feb.    3 2,022 

4 2,0f9 

5 3,018 

6 3,000 

7 1,998 

8 2,012 

9 2,004 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


2,025 
2,018 
2,026 
2,011 
1.929 
1,907 
1.926 


17 954(12  hours) 


♦Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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And  on  the  second  engine  test : 

Total  water  throngh 
Date.       ,  meter,  cable  feet. 

Feb.  26 1,008  (13  hours) 

27 2,040 

28 2,048 

29 2,022 

Mar.  1 1,964 

2 1.962 

8 1,956 

4 1,948 

5 1,961 

6 1,993 

7 1,984 

8 1,945 

9 1,981 

10 1,965 

11 1,985  (24hour8) 

12 2,008 


Total  water  throngh 
Date.                             meter,  cubic  feet. 

Mar.  18 .  1,999 

XO  •••••••••     •••••  X,VO*/ 

16 1,984 

17 2,081 

18 2,067 

19 2,064 

20 2.027 

21 2,065 

22 2,047 

28 2,127 

24 2.044 

25 1,988 

26 1,957 

27 991(12hour8) 


The  speed  of  the  auxiliary  feed  pump  was  always  regulated  so 
as  to  take  the  water  just  as  fast  as  it  came  from  the  attached  feed 
pump. 

By  taking  any  single  quantity  in  the  above  table  and  dividing 
by  1,440  you  will  get  very  near  the  1.38  cubic  feet  per  minute 
which  Mr.  Thomson  figures  from  a  sample  of  daily  tests,  the 
maximum  rate  being  1.47  and  the  minimum  1.33. 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  work  at  hand.  We  were  not  testing  the  meter ;  we  were 
testing  the  pumping  engine  and  only  calibrating  the  meter.  It 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  a  feed- water  meter  on  a  pumping  engine 
duty  test  would  be  called  upon  to  ''  operate  under  a  wide  range  in 
rate  of  delivery." 

Trying  the  meter  for  air  in  body,  once  a  watch,  was  a  refine- 
ment which  certainly  did  no  liariu  and  may  have  done  some  good. 

There  was  a  very  ample  air-chamber  provided  on  the  feed  pii)e, 
and  fitted  with  a  glass  water  gauge. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Thomson  agrees  with  the  conclusion 
as  to  results  obtainable  with  AVoithington  meters,  and  will  agree 
with  him  that  ''  there  are  others."  But  the  inference  that  the 
conclusion  was  reaelied  bv  averaofing:  all  the  results  is  entirelv 
erroneous,  and  liis  worn-out  truism  does  not  happen  to  fit. 

lie  has  jumped  at  another  conclusion  when  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  one  observer  obtained  all  the  plus  corrections  and 
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another  all  the  minus.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  three 
obs^vers,  who  were  changed  each  week.  The  first  week  the 
meter  was  calibrated  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  second  week -by  Mr. 
Bentley,  the  third  week  by  Mr.  Baker  and  the  fourth  by  Mr. 
Iloffman.     And  so  in  rotation. 

Regarding  the  so-called  error  in  signs,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  manner  of  designating  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomson  would  be 
better,  but  the  one  used  is  the  common  method. 
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DCCIX.* 

A    TWO'HUNDRED'FOOT  GANTRY  CRANE. 

BY  JUUN  W.  SEAVEK,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1895,  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
pany, of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  decided  to  construct  a  storage  and 
loading  yard  for  their  proposed  new  structural  mill  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  and  invited  several  engineering  firms  to  submit  esti- 
mates and  designs  for  a  plant  to  handle  the  material  that  it  was 
intended  to  store  and  load  in  this  yard. 

Among  the  firms  invited  to  submit  proposals,  that  with  which 
the  writer  is  connected  took  up  the  matter  at  once,  and  gave  it 
a  great  deal  of  very  careful  study.  The  yard  it  was  designed  to 
cover — 400  by  800  feet — was  so  large  that  it  was  evident  from  the 
beginning  that  unless  some  very  economical  form  of  construc- 
tion should  be  proposed,  the  expense  of  covering  the  area  would 
be  very  great.  There  are  several  methods  by  which  the  desired 
object  can  be  attained,  and  each  plan  was  carefully  considered 
and  its  objections  and  advantages  compared. 

A  very  simple  way  of  covering  any  area  is  by  the  use  of 
stationary  derricks  with  swinging  jibs.  This,  while  probably 
the  cheapest  construction,  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  objec- 
tionable, on  account  of  its  requiring  a  large  number  of  derricks 
to  cover  the  surface.  In  fact,  swinging  derricks  cannot  be 
arranged  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  yard,  as  there  is  necessarily 
a  considerable  area  around  the  foot  of  the  derrick  that  is  un- 
available.    These  objections  caused  this  plan  to  be  dismissed. 

The  next  plan  that  was  considered  was  a  system  of  surface 
tracks,  between  wliicli  tlie  material  to  be  stored  would  be  piled, 
and  on  these  tracks  a  number  of  locomotive  cranes  could  be 
placed.  Two  of  the  objections  against  the  plan  of  a  stationary 
derrick  system  could  very  properly  be  raised  against  this  second 

• 

*  Preaented  at  the  New  York  meeting  J)ecembt'r,  1896)  of  the  Americau 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
TraruacHonB. 
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plan  with  even  greater  force,  as  the  tracks  upon  which  the  loco- 
motive cranes  would  travel  would  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  yard.  The  locomotive  cranes  would  be  very  expensive,  and 
their  range  of  length  of  jib  is  quite  limited. 

A  third  form  of  construction,  and  one  that  seemed  to  oflfer 
several  advantages  over  the  first  two  plans,  consisted  in  a  series 
of  overhead  tracks,  running  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  yard, 
and  mounted  on  these  tracks  were  to  be  a  number  of  overhead 
travelling  cranes  of  the  ordinary  type.  Against  this  plan  could 
be  urged  the  fact  that  the  supports  themselves  would  take  up 
more  or  less  room,  and  the  foundations,  columns,  and  stringers 
for  these  supports  would  be  very  expensive,  as  it  was  proposed 
to  make  the  cranes  of  exceptionally  long  span  (100  feet  centres 
of  supports).  This  span  would  make  the  overhead  ties  or  brac- 
ing very  expensive. 

Dispensing  with  the  overhead  bracing  would  necessitate  the 
columns  supporting  the  overhead  tracks  to  be  sufficiently  rigid 
in  themselves  to  maintain  the  tracks  in  perfect  aUgnment,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  they  would  require  exceptionally  heavy  and 
good  foundations  and  anchorages. 

The  cranes  themselves  would  be  expensive,  and,  should  the 
surface  of  the  whole  yard  be  covered,  which  would  necessitate 
four  cranes,  each  100  foot  span,  it  would  mean  the  employment 
of  four  operators — one  for  each  crane. 

These  were  the  principal  objections  to  the  overhead  crane 
system,  but  they  were  deemed  sufficient  to  cause  the  rejection 
of  this  plan  in  favor  of  the  gantry  crane  system. 

This  plan  contemplates  the  use  of  two  travelling  cranes, 
each  200  feet  span,  running  upon  tracks  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  yard,  so  that  the  two  cranes 
cover  the  whole  surface,  with  the  exception  of  three  spaces,  one 
five  feet  wide  down  each  outside  edge  of  the  yard,  and  one  ten 
feet  wide  down  the  center.  There  is  one  line  of  track  down 
each  outside  edge,  and  two  lines  of  track  down  the  center. 

It  was  proposed  to  mount  the  cranes  upon  end  frames  or  legs, 
making  them  what  are  commonly  called  "  gantry  cranes,"  and 
to  make  the  legs  or  end  supports  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  a 
train  of  cars,  with  men  on  top  of  same,  to  pass  freely  underneath. 
For  this  purpose  the  clear  height  from  the  top  of  the  rail  to 
the  underside  of  the  strinp^er  that  the  crane  trolley  traverses, 
was  fixed  at  20  feet  0  inches ;  and  as  the  height  from  the  surface 
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of  the  yaird  to  the  top  of  the  rail  is  14i^  inches,  a  clear  height 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  underside  of  the  crane  of 
21  feet  2^  inches  is  obtained. 

The  magnitude  of  these  proposed  gantries  caused  the  matter 
to  be  most  carefully  considered,  both  by  the  Cambria  Iron  Co. 
and  the  Wellman  Seaver  Engineering  Co.,  who  submitted  this 
plan  to  them  for  their  consideration. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  plan  proposed  by  them 
they  were  awarded  the  contract. 

The  firm,  before  submitting  their  proposal  for  this  crane, 
very  carefully  considered  all  the  various  forms  of  cranes,  both 
of  the  regular  travelling  and  the  gantry  types  that  are  at  present 
in  use,  and,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  different 
types,  decided  upon  a  form  of  construction  that  they  believe  to 
be  entirely  original.  It  consists  of  two  main  girders  of  the  Pratt 
type,  with  vertical  posts  and  diagonal  tension  braces,  the 
bottom  chord  being  straight,  and  the  top  chord  parallel  to  the 
bottom  chord  for  about  one-half  its  length,  and  then  inclining  to 
the  end  posts  at  such  an  angle  that  the  depth  of  truss  at  the 
ends  is  one-half  that  at  the  centre.  These  two  main  trusses 
are  framed  together  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees.  The  top  chords 
have  their  parallel  portions  connected  with  splice  and  tie  plates. 
The  bottom  chords  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  separated  a 
distance  of  20  feet.  The  main  trusses  are  18  feet  deep  at  centre 
and  9  feet  deep  at  the  ends. 

This  peculiar  form  of  construction  gives  the  arrangement  of 
the  main  trusses  the  appearance  of  a  steep-hipped  roof,  very 
long  in  proportion  to  its  height.  A  cross  section  at  the  centre 
is  that  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  the  cross  section  of  any 
point  between  the  end  posts  and  where  tlie  top  chords  join  each 
other  is  that  of  a  trapezoid. 

Suspended  beneath  the  bracing  that  separates  the  bottom 
chords  is  a  runway  for  the  crane  trolley  to  travel  on.  This 
runway  consists  of  riveted  I-beams,  with  T-rails  secured  to  their 
upper  flanges. 

The  stringers  are  very  rigidly  braced  to  the  chords  of  the 
main  trusses,  not  only  at  the  panel  points  where  they  were  sus- 
pended, but  also  at  the  middle  of  each  panel. 

The  horizontal  bracing  between  the  trusses  consists  of  a 
series  of  floor  beams,  firmly  riveted  to  the  posts  of  the  trusses, 
and  forming  the  struts  of  the  lateral  system. 
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The  diagonal  members  consist  of  angle  irons  riveted  to  wing 
plates  secured  to  the  trusses  and  floor  beams,  these  wing  plates 
being  bent  to  conform  to  the  angles  of  the  floor  system  and  the 
trusses. 

To  prevent  any  cross  strains  of  the  struts  resulting  from  the 
live  load  (the  weight  of  the  stringers  and  trolley),  it  is  taken 
directly  from  the  stringer  suspenders  up  to  the  top  of  the  posts 
of  the  main  trusses  by  means  of  diagonal  suspender  angles. 
These  angles  also  form  posts  for  the  attachment  of  a  line  of 
hand-railing. 

Besting  on  top  of  the  floor  beams  are  two  lines  of  channel 
irons  parallel  to  the  main  trusses.  These  channel  irons  form 
stringers  for  the  foot  walk,  which  extends  the  full  length  of  the 
crane.  The  walk  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  pine  plank  with 
tar-paper  between-  The  floor  beams  also  carry  the  pillow 
blocks  for  the  main  shafting.  At  the  ends  of  the  crane,  and  in 
the  plane  of  the  trusses,  are  carried  down  riveted  legs  or  sup- 
ports of  the  box  form.  These  legs  are  firmly  braced  to  the  bot- 
tom chords  of  the  main  trusses  with  large  plate-iron  brackets, 
well  stiffened  with  angle-iron  flanges.  The  legs  are  also  braced 
to  each  other  crosswise  of  the  crane,  with  a  system  of  horizontal 
and  diagonal  braces,  with  a  stiff  tie-beam  at  the  foot  of  the  legs. 

The  width  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  trucks  supporting  the 
crane  is  forty-three  feet  nine  and  three-quarter  inches,  forming 
a  wheel  base  for  the  crane  of  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
span,  which  is  sufficient  to  square  tlie  crane  on  the  tracks. 

The  end  frames  are  formed  of  plates  and  angles,  arranged  so 
as  to  present  a  smooth  enc|  surface,  thei  corners  of  the  openings 
being  filled  in  with  curves  of  large  radii. 

The  top  chords  are  made  of  two  channel  irons  with  a  cover 
plate  on  top,  and  latticing  on  the  bottom.  The  bottom  chords 
are  made  of  two  channel  irons,  latticed  on  top  and  bottom,  so 
as  to  afford  no  room  for  lodgment  of  moisture ;  this  point 
being  carefully  kept  in  view  throughout  the  construction. 

The  vertical  posts  of  the  trusses  each  consist  of  four  angle 
irons  latticed  together.  The  diagonal  members  of  the  trusses 
are  each  formed  of  two  angle  irons  riveted  at  their  intca-section. 
Particular  care  was  paid  to  the  connections  of  all  members. 

The  loads  and  strains  adopted  for  this  crane  were  as  follows : 
A  live  load  for  trolley  equal  to  20,000  pounds.  To  this  was 
added,  for  impact,  25  per  cent.,  or  5,000  pounds.    The  weight  of 
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the  trolley  was  estimated  at  23,000  pounds — making  a  total  of 
48,000  pounds  distributed  on  four  wheels,  spaced  about  nine 
feet  centres,  bringing  a  reaction  upon  each  stringer  support  of 
18,000  pounds. 

To  still  further  provide  for  any  sudden  application  of  a  live 
load,  it  was  assumed  to  be  equal  to  22,000  pounds  applied  at 
any  panel  point  of  bottom  chord  of  each  truss. 

This  is  largely  in  excess  of  any  load  that  will  come  upon  the 
crane  ;  but  it  was  considered  advisable  to  use  it,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  load  might  catch,  thereby  bringing  a  greatly 
increased  weight  upon  the  trolley. 

The  dead  load,  weight  of  trusses  and  floor,  was  assumed 
at  88,000  pounds  per  truss,  or  8,000  at  every  point  of  bottom 
chord  of  each  truss. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  very  large  factor  of  safety  in  the 
bottom  lateral  system,  a  wind  pressure  of  twenty  pounds  per 
square  foot  was  assumed,  or  a  load  of  5,000  pounds  at  each  panel 
point  of  bottom  chord.  To  resist  these  combined  loads,  the  fol- 
lowing limitations  of  strains  were  adopted : 

For  live  loads.     Tension 12,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  of  net  section. 

Shear 6,000    *'  **     "     **     *'     •'       *' 

Compression.  10,000  "  of  gross  section. 

Bearing  on  rivets  and  bolts. . .  12,000  **  per  sq.  in. 

For  dead  load.     Tension 15,000  *' .    "     **     *'   of  net  section. 

Shearing 10,000  '  •*     "     '*     "     **       " 

Compression.  12,000  *'  *'     *'     "     "  gross  section. 

Bearings  on  rivets  and  bolts. .  15,000 


(t     t(     ((     it 


In  all  the  compression  members  a  proper  reduction  of  the 
strains  was  made  in  all  long  members,  so  as  to  insure  the  same 
general  factor  of  safety  throughout,  and  the  strains  in  the  bot- 
tom lateral  system  were  still  further  reduced  to  10,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  in  tension  and  8,000  pounds  per  square  inch  in 
compression.  All  of  these  strains  are  largely  in  excess  of 
what  the  writer  would  recommend  for  an  ordinary  crane  con- 
struction ;  but  the  ratio  of  dead  load  to  live  load  is  so  great  that 
it  was  necessary  to  observe  the  greatest  possible  economy  of 
material  to  avoid  the  crane  being  so  heavy  that  it  would  be 
impracticable. 

The  truss  members  were  not  all  proportioned  to  comply 
exactlv  with  the  areas  that  the  above  limitations  of  strains 
called  for.     Thev  were  never  made  of  less  sections,  and  in  sev- 
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oral  cases  the  section  was  increased  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  stiffness.  This  will  account  for  the  seemingly  largely 
increased  area  of  some  of  the  members  over  that  required  by 
theory. 

The  minimum  speeds  of  the  various  motions  of  the  crane  are 
as  follows : 

Traverse  of  main  bridge    200  feet  per  minute. 

trolley 400 

Hoist  with  full  load 20 

The  crane  rests  upon  four  trucks ;  each  having  four  steel- 
tired  double-flange  wheels,  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter* 
The  wheels  are  keyed  to  steel  axles,  five  inches  in  diameter. 
The  gauge  of  the  track  is  three  feet  six  inches  centres  of  rails. 
The  journals  are  five  inches  in  diameter,  seven  inches  long, 
fitted  with  bronze  bearings  carried  in  cast-steel  oil-boxes,  with 
ample  provision  for  lubrication.  The  wheels  on  one  truck  at 
each  end  are  connected  by  means  of  a  system  of  shafts  and 
bevelled  gear  wheels.  The  gear  wheels  are  steel  castings,  and 
are  of  extra  heavy  design  throughout.  The  shafting  from  one 
truck  to  the  other  is  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  couplings 
are  all  rigid  fianged  couplings,  tightly  keyed  to  the  shafts,  and 
fitted  with  turned  bolts  of  a  tight  driving  fit.  The  main  shaft, 
extending  the  length  of  the  crane,  is  carried  in  universal  bear- 
ing pillow  blocks  of  very  heavy  design.  These  pillow  blocks  are 
bolted  to  the  cross  beams  of  the  fioor  system,  with  packing 
pieces  between  them  and  the  beams,  and  are  lined  up  perfectly 
true  and  level.  The  thickness  of  the  packing  pieces  varies  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  each  individual  pillow  block. 

The  end  bearings,  wliere  the  main  shaft  is  geared  to  the 
diagonal  shafts  that  connect  it  to  the  trucks  at  each  end,  are 
carried  by  compound  boxes,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
main  and  angular  shafts  to  get  out  of  line. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  with  all  the  bearings  to  provide 
ample  facilities  not  only  for  the  lubrication,  but  for  tlie  inspec- 
tion and  removal  of  any  part.  For  most  of  the  bearings  com- 
pression grease-cups  have  been  supplied,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
lubricating-holes  and  reservoirs. 

The  top  of  eacli  truck  carries  a  steel  socket  or  cup,  and  in 
this  socket  is  placed  a  hard  steel  ball,  six  inches  in  diameter. 

The    bottom    of    the  end    supports  are   also   provided   with 
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ooTTesponding  cupped  sockets.  The  bidl  rests  in  a  slightly 
elongated  groove ;  the  major  diameter  of  the  groove  being 
crosswise  to  the  centre  line  of  the  truck,  and  the  minor  diam- 
eter being  parallel  to  the  track  on  which  the  truck  rests.    By 


means  of  this  elonf^ation  of  the  groove,  the  ball  is  allowed 
a  slight  motion  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  line  of  the  track  on 
which  the  truck  travels,  and  this  permits  of  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  tlie  main  girders  of  the  crane.  It  also  allows  the 
trucks  upon  which  the  crane  travels  to  be  slightly  out  of  align- 
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ment,  as  the  balls  form  universal  joints  between  the  trucks  and 
the  crane. 

The  arrangement  of  the  gearing  connecting  the  driving  shafts 
to  the  trucks  is  such  thafc  the  vibrations  of  the  trucks  around 
the  centres  of  the  balls  do  not  disturb  the  alignment  of  the 
gearing  to  an  appreciable  amount,  as  the  centres  of  the  main 
driving  spur  wheels  are  on  the  same  lines  as  the  centres  of  the 
balls. 

Directly  in  the  centre  of  the  crane  is  placed  a  fifty  horse- 
power electric  motor,  connected  directly  to  the  main  shaft  with 
one  reduction  of  steel  gearing. 

The  trolley  which  travels  upon  the  suspended  runway 
beneath  the  main  chord  is  of  the  ordinary  crane  type,  with  the 
exception  that  the  gearing  throughout  is  of  extra  heavy  design, 
and  of  either  steel  or  bronze  castings. 

The  winding-drum  is  of  cast  iron,  with  right  and  left  hand 
grooves  for  the  chain,  milled  out  of  solid  metal. 

The  traversing  of  the  trolley  upon  the  track  and  the  hoisting 
is  done  by  two  twenty-five  horse-power  electric  motors.  All  the 
motors  are  wound  for  220  volts. 

The  operator's  cage  is  attached  to,  and  moves  with,  the 
trolley.  It  is  provided  with  windows  on  all  sides,  so  that  the 
operator  can  have  a  clear  view  of  any  part  of  the  yard.  In  the 
cage  are  placed  the  controllers  which  govern  all  the  motions  of 
the  crane,  and  the  necessary  switches,  cut-outs,  etc.  Over  all 
the  gearing  is  placed  coverings  or  housings  that  are  readily 
removable,  the  coverings  being  arranged  to  exclude  all  mois- 
ture or  dust.     The  motors  are  also  encased. 

Attached  to  each  truck  are  two  snow-ploughs,  or  guards,  made 
of  plate  stiffened  with  angle  irons.  These  snow-ploughs  are 
easily  removable,  so  that  access  can  be  had  to  any  part  of  the 
trucks. 

The  end  frames  are  so  arranged  that  should  it  be  desired  to 
transfer  a  load  from  one  side  of  the  yard  to  the  other,  both 
cranes  can  be  brought  in  line  with  each  other  by  means  of 
removable  stops  on  the  trucks,  and  the  trolley  from  either  crane 
run  directly  through  the  end  supports  and  on  to  the  track  on  the 
other  crane. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  William  L.  Clements, — There  are  novel  features  in  this 
crane  design,  and  a  prominent  one  is  its  exceedingly  long  span. 
Mr.  Seaver  has  designed  a  crane  which  is  unique,  and  it  is  a  type 
the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  country  or  abroad,  as 
far  as  I  am  informed. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  motor 
power  required  compared  to  the  small  amount  actually  required 
for  the  work  to  be  done.  One  hundred  horse  powers  in  motors 
are  used,  and  the  crane's  capacity  is  ten  tons.  Mechanically  its 
eflBciency  is  small,  which  is  generally  the  case  with  gantry  cranes, 
and  in  this  case  particularly  so,  with  its  very  long  span  and  great 
weight. 

Without  considering  other  types  of  cranes  which  might,  w^ith 
some  modifications,  |>erform  the  same  service,  but  which  designs 
have  been  doubtless  considered  by  Mr.  Seaver,  it  would  appear  to 
me  that  the  ordinary  travelling  crane  would  combine  advantages 
over  the  Gantry.  In  such  a  case  shorter  spans  only  would  be 
desirable,  and  whilst  the  area  occupied  by  the  longitudinal  sup- 
ports would  be  somewhat  greater,  the  dead  weight  to  be  moved 
for  each  operation  would  be  very  much  smaller,  and  the  required 
horse-power  for  the  crane  very  much  smaller. 

There  is  another  type  of  crane  not  considered  by  Mr.  Seaver 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention.  This  is  the  locomotive  gantry 
tyi>e. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  arrangement  of  the  yard  and 
tracks  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  beyond  the  hints  given  in 
the  drawings  shown  with  this  article.  The  article  mentions  tracks 
for  loading  and  unloading  material. 

The  locomotive  rantrv  crane  is  an  ordinarv  locomotive  crane 
mounted  upon  a  gantry  of  a  span  and  height  sufficient  to  allow  a 
car  to  ]>ass  under  it.  The  track  gauge  upon  which  the  gantry 
travels  is  therefore  about  fourteen  feet.  Upon  this  track  gauge 
a  crane  mav  be  mounted,  and  with  a  wei^lit  to  the  machine  of 
about  fifty  tons,  it  is  capable  of  lifting  ten  tons  at  a  radius  of  fifty 
feet,  so  that  one  of  these  cranes  covers  an  area  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  two  of  these  cranes  Avould  fulfil  the  same  service  that 
one  gantry  does.  Such  a  crane  would  not  weigh  as  nuich  nor 
occupy  more  ground  area,  considering  the  fact  that  the  area  occu- 
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pied  by  the  loading  or  unloading  tracks  is  here  occupied  by  the 
crane. 

With  such  a  crane,  there  is  less  dead  weight  to  be  moved  for 
each  operation,  and  with  two  machines  not  costing  more  than  one 
gantry  there  is  an  advantage  that  more  work  may  be  done  with- 
out additional  expense  of  attendants. 

The  use  of  the  locomotive  crane  here  is  a  suggestion  and  a 
matter  of  information  for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
type  of  crane,  which  is  used  so  largely  abroad,  and  now  being 
introduced  for  such  service  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Seaver. — In  reference  to  one  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  raised  against  the  crane,  which  was  the  large  amount  of  dead 
weight  to  be  moved  in  relation  to  the  live  load,  I  would  state  that 
the  idea  is  to  bring  this  crane  opposite  to  the  pile  of  material  that 
is  to  be  loaded  on  the  car  and  bring  the  cars  opposite  to  that. 
Then  the  only  part  of  the  weight  of  the  crane  which  is  naoved  is 
simply  the  trolley,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  crane  construction, 
and  that  trolley  would  travel  from  the  pile  of  stock  to  the  car. 
So  that  the  objection  of  moving  a  large  crane  for  every  load  does 
not  exist.  That  is  not  the  way  that  it  was  intended  to  work  this 
crane. 

Mr,  Schumanii, — I  merely  want  to  call  attention  to  the  ingen- 
ious arrangement  of  the  cross  section  of  the  trusses,  as  a  whole, 
Mr.  Seaver  has  adopted.  I  have  never  before  seen  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  main  chords  forming  apices  of  a  triangle.  By  this 
means  Mr.  Seaver  gets  rid  of  all  cross  bracing  between  the  upper 
chords  and  also  permits  the  tension  members  which  carry  the  car  to 
bo  hung  directly  to  the  upper  chord  instead  of  cross  girders  ordi- 
narily requii'ed.     The  design  is  most  commendable. 

3fr.  Ohevlin  Smith, — It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  circum- 
stances this  must  have  been  the  best  form  of  crane,  and  better  than 
an  ordinary  travelling  crane,  because  the  yard  was  so  very  long — 
eight  hundred  feet,  I  believe — and  the  side  tracks  to  support 
a  travelling  crane  would  be  expensive  as  well  as  perhaps  being 
in  the  way.  Another  advantage  of  this  fonn  is  that  it  enables 
an  unlimited  extension  of  yard  length,  provided  such  should 
become  necessary,  at  very  slight  expense,  merely  putting  down 
ordinary  railroad  tracks.  Furthermore  this  crane  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  extreme  usefulness  of  independent  electric  motors 
to  drive  sucli  apparatus.  As  Mr.  Seaver  said,  the  large  motor 
which  is  necessary  to  move  a  crane  two  hundred  feet  long  is  only 
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used  occasionally — ^merely  when  it  is  desirable  to  shift  its  general 
position.  The  ordinary  working  of  the  crane  being  only  to  run 
a  light  trolley  crosswise,  of  course  but  little  power  is  used  for  the 
practical  work.  Here  again  if  we  had  to  supply  a  large  engine  to 
drive  the  crane  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  steam  would  have  to  be 
up  all  the  time  and  the  power  would  be  partially  wasted.  But 
with  electricity  there  is  no  power  wasted  except  at  the  instant  of 
using  it.  I  can  see  that  its  great  weight  is  an  objection  to  the 
crane,  and  the  first  cost  of  a  large  motor.  Of  course,  the  practical 
conditions  present  in  each  particular  case  would  determine  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  put  the  expense  in  the  uprights  of  the 
crane  to  support  it  from  the  ground  or  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  put  raised  tracks  at  the  ends  of  it  so  as  to  use  the  ordinary 
type. 

Mr,  J.  Z.  GdbeilU, — With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  extra 
power,  the  President  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if  you  got  too 
much  metal  in  a  machine  and  that  it  was  paid  for,  you  would  not 
hear  of  it,  but  if  too  little  material  was  used  you  might  hear  of  it 
even  if  it  were  paid  for.  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Seaver  has  got  too 
much  power  and  too  much  strength  for  what  his  crane  is  supposed 
to  do ;  and  yet,  while  this  is  intended  for  only  ten  tons,  the  boss 
of  the  gang  might  put  on  fifteen  tons. 

Mr,  G,  C.  Ilennin^, — I  think  I  can  say  something  about  the 
necovssity  of  making  these  cranes  strong ;  especially  at  the  Cambria 
Iron  Works,  where  laborers  are  mainly  Hungarians.  When  a  pile  is 
to  be  loaded  on  a  car,  they  put  their  chains  and  hooks  around  and 
away  it  goes,  and  if  the  crane  is  not  strong  enough,  there  will  be 
the  end  of  something. 

It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  paper,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  Cambria  Iron  Company  is  going  to  use  this  crane  for  material 
heavier  than  that  which  is  now  rolled  :  but  it  is  altogether  likelv 
that  as  soon  as  people  know  that  they  have  a  crane  which  can  handle 
pieces  eighty  feet  long  they  will  simply  say,  we  will  want  a  piece 
eighty  feet  long,  and  some  means  of  handling  such  must  be  avail- 
able. Furthermore,  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  is  going  into  roll- 
ing larger  sections.  In  that  case  the  bars  will  become  lieavier,  but 
at  a  rate  which  cannot  be  foretold.  But  the  other  point  of  the 
economy  of  space  in  the  yai'd,  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
Johnstown  in  the  yards  of  the  structural  mills  there,  is  of  the  first  ' 
imix)rtimce.  Even  the  mere  interposition  of  a  post  across  that  two 
hundred  feet  would  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  people 
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to  handle  certain  pieces  of  material  which  are  called  for.  So  they 
must  be  prepared  at  any  time  to  handle  any  kind  or  any  weight 
or  any  size  of  piece  that  can  pass  through  their  mills.  A  smaller 
crane  would  not  at  all  handle  pieces  such  as  are  of  almost  daily 
occurrence,  say  plates  that  are  40  feet  long,  angles  that  are  60 
feet  long,  6  inches  by  6  inches  by  |  inch  thick.  If  there  is  a 
single  post  in  the  way  there  is  no  way  of  handling  them,  unless 
thirty  or  forty,  men  are  available,  over  all  the  material  stored  in 
the  yard.  A  great  difficulty  in  our  structural  mills  is  that  there 
is  rarely  yard  room  enough  to  do  all  the  work  necessary.  The 
Cambria  Company  is  known  to  have  a  stock  of  material  on  hand 
which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  mill  in  the  country,  and  is 
therefore  obliged  to  have  handling  facilities  in  the  stock  yard 
greater  in  capacity  and  dimensions  than  any  other  of  our  mills, 
and  any  one  familiar  with  the  location,  as  some  of  us  are,  will  see 
that  a  small  crane  would  be  almost  out  of  the  question,  besides 
requiring  a  great  number  of  laborere  in  addition  to  do  less  than 
what  this  one  crrtne  will  do.  That  is  also  a  consideration,  and  the 
loss  of  room  and  the  multiplication  of  tracks  in  the  yard  is  almost 
prohibitory.  They  could  not  handle  their  business  if  they  had  to 
put  eight  tracks  in  there  instead  of  these  two  or  four.  The  idea 
of  transferring  the  loads  from  one  crane  through  to  the  trolley  on 
another  crane  so  as  to  shift  right  across  those  yards  to  the  Cixr 
track  is  sometimes  the  only  salvation  of  the  business.  If  they 
cannot  handle  the  material  the  mills  have  to  stop,  because  of  lack 
of  room  in  their  particular  location. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  crane  of  similar  dimensions 
in  the  yards  of  the  Jolinson  Company,  at  Johnstown  also.  But 
there  they  must  have  a  crane  covering  IGO  feet  span  by  800  feet 
length  because  they  lay  out  all  their  switches  and  turnouts  and' 
cross-overs  for  electric  and  cable  roads  on  a  brick  floor — an  abso- 
lutely level  j^ard  100  feet  by  800  feet  long,  and  every  piece  of  rail 
has  to  be  handled  and  put  together  and  taken  a})art  again  and  put 
on  the  cars.  They  could  not  have  got  the  space  if  they  had  used 
any  other  kind  of  crane.  The  latter  crane  is  not  of  the.  heavy 
construction  described  in  the  paper,  because  it  is  not  used  for  very 
heavv  loads.  Only  two  tracks,  at  either  end,  are  used  to  load  the 
material.  The  first  consideration  was  to  get  floor  room  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  lav  out  these  immense  curves — for  instance, 
the  Battery  curve  on  the  Broadway  cable  road — which  would  have 
to  be  laid  out  full  size  on  the  floor.     This  crane  of  apparently 
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excessive  capacity  will  no  doubt  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  Cambria  Company,  and  the  low  eflBciency  pointed  out  by  one 
of  the  speakers  is  not  the  true  efficiency  of  the  crane  at  all,  because 
the  full  power  is  used  for  two  minutes ;  it  is  not  again  required  for 
hours,  while  the  efficiency  must  be  considered  in  regard  to  the 
work  done  while  using  the  trolley  to  handle  the  individual  loads 
to  be  carried.  While  the  crane  is  probably  shifted  little  by  little, 
the  cars  are  constantly  being  shifted.  I  think  the  yard  is  on  a 
slight  grade,  and  when  a  car  is  loaded  the  brakes  are  loosened  and 
it  runs  down  one  car  length,  the  next  coming  into  position.  The 
crane  brings  all  the  material  to  the  cars  without  interfering  with 
anything  else  in  the  yard,  and  when  thousands  of  tons  of  material 
are  on  hand  the  economy  of  space  and  the  rapidity  of  handling 
and  transferring  material  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  what  is  the  efficiency  under  full  power.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  you  have  got  power  enough  to  do  the  thing  at  the 
time  and  at  the  place  at  which  you  want  to  do  it,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  work  efficiently. 

21 7\  Seaver, — I  would  like  to  sav  one  word  in  favor  of  this 
crane,  because  I  feel  a  sort  of  interest  in  it,  and  that  is  that  one  of 
the  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  this  crane  was  the  cost  of  the 
crane.  If  we  had  covered  that  vard  with  elevated  tracks  of  suf- 
ficient  strength  to  carry  four  one-hundred -foot  cranes,  the  cost  of 
the  track  and  the  four  cranes  would  have  been  very  nearly  three 
times  the  cost  of  two  of  those  cranes,  and  that  was  considered  to 
be  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  crane  even  if  it  does 
weigh  in  excess,  as  the  gentleman  says. 
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THE  ''PROMISE  AND  POTENCY''  OF  HIGH-PRESSURE 

STEAM, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  TRIPLE  AND  QUADRUPLE  EXPANSION 
EXPERIMENTAL  ENGINES  OF  SIBLEY  COLLEGE,  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 

BY  R.  B.  THURSTON,   ITHACA,  K.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society  and  Past-President.) 

Introductory, — ^For  more  than  a  hundred  years — the  full  period, 
in  fact,  of  the  existence  of  the  modern  type  of  steam  engine  which 
received  substantially  its  complete  form  from  James  Watt,  and 
including  the  advances  effected  by  his  successors  among  inventors 
— ^the  main  lines  of  improvement  have  all  been  in  one  or  another  of 
three  principal  directions :  increasing  steam  pressures,  increasing 
ratios  of  expansion,  and  increasing  speeds  of  piston.t  Know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  however,  the  real  and  fundamental  sources 
of  gain  utilized  have  been  but  two :  the  extension  of  limits  of 
heat-conversion  by  extending  the  range  of  temperature  through 
which  adiabatic  expansion  may  occur,  and  decreasing  those 
losses  which  distinguish  the  real  from  the  ideal  or  purely  thermo- 
dynamic machine.  The  only  known  method  of  securing  the 
transformation  of  larger  proportions  of  the  available  heat  energy 
of  the  steam  into  mechanical  energy  is  by  more  complete  expan- 
sion behind  the  piston  of  the  engine  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
the  real  engine  can  be  made  more  perfect  in  its  approximation 
to  the  ideal  is  by  reducing  the  proportion  of  heat  escaping,  as 
heat,  by  conduction  and  radiation  and  the  friction-loss  by  which 
a  part  of  the  transformed  energy  is  always  more  or  less  retrans- 
formed  into  heat.  More  extended  adiabatic  expansion  can  only 
be  attained  by  raising  steam  pressures;  friction  can  only  be 
reduced  by  improved  design   and   more  thorough  lubrication. 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1890)  of  the  Americao 
Society  of  MecUanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 

f  Ilistary  of  the  Growth  of  the  Stenm  Engine,  Thurston.     N.  Y.,  1897. 


Tbe  study  to  be  here  attempted  is  tliat  ot  the  "  promise  and 
potency,"  as  Tjndall  might  have  said,  of  high-pressure  steam  in 
the  saturated  state.  The  facta  will  be  in  part  deduced  from 
the  operation  of  two  high-pressure  engines,  the  one  a  triple  and 
the  other  a  quadruple  expansion  engine,  employed  as  "  experi- 
mental engines  "  in  8ibley  College  work. 

Masimum  expansion,  as  nearlj-  adiabatic  as  practicable,  is  the 
secret  of  maximum  efficiency,  other  things  equal,  in  all  cases, 
and  increasing  pressun;  has  little  or  no  value  from  this  point  of 
view  without  simultaneous  elevation  of  the  ratio  of  expansion  to 
its  practicable  limit ;  a  limit  which  is,  however,  in  turn  restricted 
by  back  pressure,  by  internal  wastes,  and  by  financial  consider- 
ations.* This  latter  statement  has  been  sufficiently  verified 
already,  and  need  not  be  here  <liacuased.+ 

The  proposition  that  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the  fluid, 
thermodynamically,  is  measured  by  the  value  of  the  maximum 
ratio  of  expaasion  may  be  proven  with  sufficient  definitenesa  for 
present  purposes  thus  :  J 

Assuming,  for  convenience  and  as  sufficiently  exact  for  our 
purpose,  that  the  expansion  is  sensibly  hyperbolic  and  the 
operation  purely  thermodynamic,  the  work  performed  by  the 
fluid  at  a  pressure  ^'i,  and  volume  v„  expansion  taking  place  to 
back  pressure  ^Ji,  =jh,  is 


'i  ll  +  tog, 

'j  logr  '• ; 


where  ■/■  is  the  ratio  of  expansion  giving  a  terminal  pressure 
pi  — i's-  The  value  of  the  ratio  of  this  work,  f,  to  the  quan- 
tity, W,  of  fluid  employed,  measured  sensibly  byy^i  r^,  is  thus 

jy  aj>,  r,  log,  r/y.  ■'',  vlog.r; 

it  being,  however,  noted  that  the  back  pressure  j>^  —  2\  in  this 
case.  With  jh  constant,  the  practical  case,  some  gain  is  obtain- 
able by  increasing  pressures,  but,  loss  occurring  by  incomplete 
expansion,   this   is   not  the  full  and  maximum   possible  gain. 

*  Manual  nf  tJie  ^am,  Engine.  Thurston,  vol.  I.,  ohtp.  11.     N.  T.,  Wileyp, 

f  Ibi<l»iii  :  »lso  Tmnsoftinnt  A.  S.  M.  E,,  1661  to  date. 

\" Hatio of  Eijwnslon  for  Maxliniiiii  Kffidencj."  Tt^jnaaelions  \.  S.  M.  E..  13SI. 
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Experience  shows  that  in  the  steam  engine,  as  most  efficiently 
employed,  simultaneous  increase  of  expansion  with  increasing 
pressure  is  always  observed.  The  terminal  pressure  on  the 
expansion  line  has  gradually  fallen,  in  the  best  engines,  from 
higher  figures  to  about  ten  pounds  in  the  square  inch,  absolute, 
in  good  engines,  and  to  eight,  or  even  to  six,  pounds  above 
vacuum  in  the  most  economical  of  modern  condensing  engines. 

As  pressures  have  risen  throughout  the  century,  the  value  of 
the  best  ratio  of  expansion  has  corresppndingly  increased,  and 
in  still  higher  ratio,  and  the  best  work  is  now  done,  in  the  best 
of  contemporary  engines  as  a  rule,  at  a  ratio  measured  by  the 
quotient  pi  /  8,  or  a  slightly  higher  value.  The  Milwaukee 
pumping  engine,  for  example,  gives  pi  /  6.5  =  20,  nearly. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  is  seen  that  the  efficiency,  the 
quantity  of  work  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  unit-weight 
of  steam,  may  be  at  least  approximately  taken  as  proportional  to 
the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  expansion  for  maximum  efficiency, 
and  that  consequently  the  cost  of  power  will  be  proportional  to 

the  quantity 

TFi  ^  m  /logj[>,, 

where  W^  is  the  weight  of  steam  per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  and  p 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  value  of  this  constant,  ???,  employing  common  logarithms, 
was  fifteen  years  ago  about  40,  and  is  now  probably  not  above 
30  for  good  constructions  ;  it  has  become,  in  the  case  of  the  best 
class  of  engines  above  referred  to,  about  25,  including  all  wastes. 

Accepting  the  last  measures  as  limiting  figures  for  the  higher 
pressures  of  steam  which  the  engineer  is  coming  now  rapidly  to 
contemplate  and  experimentally  to  investigate,  we  have  approxi- 
mately the  following : 

Pressures 100 

Expansions 15 

Steam  used  per  I.II.P 13-15 

The  Progress  of  Moclern  Tlmet<  in  the  utilization  of  high 
pressures  has  been  exhibited  in  an  earlier  paper,  and  is  shown 
in  the  diagram  here  produced,  for  the  century  (Fig.  63),  and  with 
the  line  dotted  beyond  our  own  date  to  indicate  the  j^ossibilities 
of  the  immediate  future,  assuming  the  same  law  of  advance  to 
hold.*     Until   the   introduction  of  the   compound   engine,   at 

*  Trans,  A.  S.  J[.  E. ;  vol.  xv.,  1803,  LXXIH,  p.  354. 
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about  the  middle  of  the  oentuiy,  the  advance  in  preasures  and 
in  the  available  extent  of  expansion  was  slow  ;  but  from  1850 
the  progress  is  seen  to  have  been  not  only  comparatiyely  rapid, 
but  qnite  as  remarkably  and  continuously  accelerated  in  its  rate 
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of  gain.  At  the  present  time  the  indications  seem  to  be  that, 
for  some  cause  not  fully  determinable,  but  very  probably 
mainly  connected  with  the  difficulties  in  securing  satisfactory 
boiler  construction,  this  rate  of  acceleration  is  beginning  to  fall 
off,  and  the  hypothetical  line  is  here  taken  aa  indicative  of  a 
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possible  check  in  this  adyance.  The  maxima  rise  from  50 
pounds  a  generation  ago  to  125  pounds  in  1880,  to  200  pounds 
in  1890,  to  250  in  1895,  and  are  likely  to  be  above  300  pounds  in 
1900.  The  pressures  adopted  in  the  case  here  to  be  particularly- 
considered — 500  pounds,  about  34  atmospheres — are  such  as,  in 
the  regular  course  of  such  progress  as  has  been  witnessed  in 
the  last  generation,  would  be  reached  about  the  year  1910  or 
1920.  The  change  now  taking  place  so  rapidly,  in  the  transfer 
of  the  work  of  steam  making  from  the  "  shell  boiler "  to  the 
modem  forms  of  water-tube  boiler,  seems  likely  soon  to  result 
in  the  removal  of  many  obstacles  to  further  increase  of  steam 
pressures,  and  it  is  very  possible,  it  is  probably  safe  to  infer, 
that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  found  as  easy  to  control  and 
utilize  pressures  of  500  and  of  1,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
as  to-day  to  employ  those  of  100  to  150.  In  fact,  the  employ- 
ment of  pressures  of  1,000,  1,500,  and,  as  is  said,  2,000  pounds 
by  Jacob  Perkins  sixty  years  ago,  and  of  pressures  of  800 
and  of  1,000  pounds  by  Dr.  Alban  a  half-century  ago,  may  be 
taken  as  ample  evidence  of  the  practicability  of  employing  such 
tensions  of  steam  in  the  future,  if  found  desirable.*  The  two 
real  questions  are,  with  us,  simply,  "Will  it  pay  the  boiler- maker 
to  supply  boilers  for  these  pressures?  and  Will  it  pay  the  engi- 
neer or  steam-user  to  adopt  them  in  ordinary  practice  ?  These 
are  questions  of  finance,  to  be  settled  by  direct  experiment  and 
by  prolonged  experience,  should  experiment  indicate  a  possibil- 
ity of  commercial  gain  by  the  movement.  There  is  certainly  at 
the  present  time  no  insuperable  difficulty,  as  a  matter  of  engi- 
neering simply,  in  designing  to  meet  a  demand  for  pressures  as 
high  as  those  which,  in  1835  to  1845,  were  handled  successfully, 
even  with  the  crude  facilities  of  those  times,  by  Perkins  and 
Alban ;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  to-day  in  proportioning  an 
engine  to  work  steam  of  any  pressure  that  may  be  found  finan- 
cially desirable.  A  triple-expansion  engine,  with  ratios  of  ex- 
pansion in  each  cylinder  of  about  3  J  ,  will  work  steam  of  50() 
pounds,  and  at  4  to  4^  expansioDS  will  take  care  of  steam  at 
one  thousand  pounds.  A  quadruple-expansion  engine  will  simi- 
larly handle  these  pressures  with  ratios  of  2  and  2i.  It  seems 
improbable  that  a  quintuple-expansion  engine  will  be  required. 

*  History  of  the  Groicth  nf  Iht  Sttavi  Eufjiiit,  pp.  323-327.     Vide,  also,  Stewart 
and  Galloway's  histopies,  and  Polo's  tran.«lation  of  Alban. 
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Measures  of  I^cienct/.—'What  is  meant  by  the  measureB  now 
coming  to  be  employed  in  the  statement  of  efficiencies,  in  the 
more  common  uuits,  may  be  in  some  degree  exhibited  by  a 
comparison  of  those  measures.  In  the  accompanying  figures 
(Figs.  64,  65),  the  variation  of  quantity  of  heat  and  of  steam  per 
I.  H.  P.  per  honr,  with  varying  efficiency,  are  exhibited ;  the 
primary  assumption  being  that,  in  s  condensiiig  engine,  the  cir- 
culating fluid  received  1,100  B.  T.  TJ.,  or  855,800  foot-pounds  of 
energy,   per    pound   vaporized ;    corresponding,   for   efficiency 
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unity,  to  about  2.3  pounds  of  feed-water  or  of  steam  per  power 
unit.  For  unity  efficiency,  the  exact  flgnre  for  tT  =  778  is 
2,546  B.  T.  U.,  and  the  values  representing  a  maximum  in  the 
best  contemporary  practice  are  not  far  from  20  per  cent, 
efficiency,  12,725  B.  T.  U.  per  hour  per  I.  H.  P.,  and  11.6 
pounds  of  feed-water  or  of  steam.  One  half  this  efficiency  and 
double  these  expenditures  are  considered  excellent  figures  for 
the  average  engines  of  good  builders,  with  steam  at  now  common 
pressures,  between  100  and  125  pounds. 

On  bo:h  scales  the  limits  of  the  corresponding  ideal  case  may 
be  taken  as  not  far  from  25  per  cent,  efficiency,  and  rarely  as 
attaining  30  per  cent.  The  latter  figure  corresponds  closely 
to  8,200  B.  T.  U.  and  7.5  pounds  of  steam  per  I.  H.  P.  per 
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hour.  PraGti<!e  has  attained  to,  at  best,  aboat  70  per  cent,  of 
the  ideal,  thermodynamic  case. 

The  purpose  of  employing  any  stated  measure  of  engine 
efficiency  is  always  definite,  and  should  be  stated  in  advance, 
while  the  unit  of  comparison  shonld  be  as  precisely  defined. 
There  are  employed  in  the  work  of  the  engineer  one  absolute 
and  several  relative  efficiencies. 

TTie  AbaoluU  Efficiency  measures  the  proportion  of  the  total 
enei^  supplied,  in  form  of  heat,  which  is  transformed  into  the 
dynamic  form,  in  the  cycle  or  the  series  of  operations  considered. 
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A  lielative  Efficiency  measures  the  ratio  of  dynamic  energy 
secured  for  the  performance  of  work,  in  any  given  cycle  or  oper- 
ation, to  the  quantity  which  would  have  been  similarly  trans- 
formed and  delivered  Lad  the  cycle  or  operation  been  of  equal 
perfection  with  one  chosen  as  a  standard.  This  standard  is 
selected  for  special  purposes,  and  may  be  more  or  less  perfected, 
or  even,  in  an  exactly  defined  degree,  defective,  as  compared 
with  the  pure,  the  ideal,  thermodynamic  case  most  nearly  par- 
allel therewith,  as  may  be  found  desirable  or  expedient ;  but 
its  exact  nature  and  its  absolute  efficiency  should  always  be 
known  and  precisely  stated. 
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The.  Standard  of  the  Measure  of  Absolute  Efficiency  is  perfect 
transformation  of  the  one  form  of  energy  into  the  other ;  its 
measure  is  unity.  It  corresponds  to  the  transformation  of  one 
British  or  metric  thermal  unit  into  778  foot-pounds,  or  into 
426.9  kilogrammeters,  of  dynamic  energy. 

The  Standard  of  Bdative  Efficiency  is  that  efficiency  obtainable 
in  a  cycle  of  specified  form,  ideal,  thermodynamically,  and  also 
especially  adapted  to  the  case  in  hand  as  representing  that  par- 
ticular ideal  which  the  actual  cycle  and  operation  compared 
therewith  may  approach,  but,  in  consequence  of  mechanical  or 
physical  limitations,  can  never  absolutely  attain. 

The  Camot  Cycle  is  one  primary  standard  or  measure  of  rela- 
tive efficiencies:  being  that  most  perfect  of  thermodynamic 
cycles  which  both  mechanical  and  physical  conditions  forever 
forbid  the  engineer  reaching ;  though  the  perfection  of  his  heat- 
engines  may  be  exactly  measured  by  comparison  with  this 
purely  thermodynamic  and  perfect  cycle. 

The  Bankine  Cycles  here  adopted  are  forms  of  steam-engine 
cycle  which  are  conceivable  and  thermodynamically  possible,  but 
which,  until  heat- wastes  by  conduction  and  radiation  are  extin- 
quishable,  represent  also  a  limit  approachable  but  unattainable 
by  the  engineer.  They  are  defective  Camot  cycles,  failing  to 
provide  Carnot's  compression-line,  and  in  some  cases  his  com- 
plete expansion  to  back  pressure.  Tliey  are  given  their  special 
forms  in  order  that  the  engine,  as  built  and  operated,  may  be 
compared  with  the  purely  thermodynamic  machine  of  similar 
construction,  and  they  therefore  have  similar  temperature  and 
pressure  and  expansion  limits. 

The  latter  measure  of  efficiency  is  called,  in  some  cases,  the 
"  standard  efficiency,"  *  and  is  defined  to  be  the  ratio  of  the  ab- 
solute efficiency  of  the  actual  engine  to  the  absolute  efficiency 
of  the  ideal  with  which  it  is,  at  the  time,  compared  as  the 
standard. 

The  Cla^ishts  Cycle,  employed  also  as  a  standard,  is  the  Camot 
cycle  without  compression,  but  with  complete  expansion.  It  is 
impracticable,  but  permits  the  measure  of  the  loss  incurred  in 
the  Rankine  cycle  by  incomplete  expansion. 

TJiC  Use  of  Standards  may  be  required  in  any  investigation  of 


*  Sankey  on  "The  Thennal  Efficiency  of  Steam  En^nes,"  Proc.  In«t.  C.  E., 
^larrh,  IJ^OO  ;  Thurston  on  ditto,  Jour.  Frank.  Inst,  December,  1896. 
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efficiencies  of  engines.  Which  shall  be  employed  as  relative 
will  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  defect  sought  to  be  ex- 
hibited. The  use  of  the  Camot  cycle  permits  a  measure  of  the 
total  wastes,  aside  from  the  purely  thermodynamic  loss  of 
rejected  heat  during  isothermal  compression;  the  use  of  the 
Bankine  adiabatic  cycle  enables  the  losses  due  to  conductivity 
of  the  steam  cylinder,  and  to  incompleteness  of  the  cycle  as  well, 
to  be  summed;  the  use  of  the  Bankine  *^ jacketed-engine  cycle" 
similarly  permits  the  comparison  of  the  real  engine  with  that 
other  form  of  ideal — the  steam  distribution  being,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  the  same  as  that  of  the  real  engine ;  and  the 
Clausius  cycle  allows  the  comparison  of  the  real  engine,  and  of 
its  absolute  efficiency,  with  that  of  the  ideal  of  the  same  peculiar 
and  special  form. 

The  defects  of  the  ideals  thus  selected  for  use  as  relative 
standards  may  be  either  thermodynamic,  physical,  or  mechani- 
cal, or  even  defects  of  the  assumed  construction  producing 
defective  steam  distribution ;  but  every  such  ideal  is,  in  some 
degree,  and  sometimes  in  various  ways,  defective. 

Thus  the  absolute  efficiency  gives  a  measure  of  the  proportion 
of  thermal  converted  into  dynamical  energy,  both  as  an  abso- 
lute measure  and  as  affi^rding  an  opportunity  of  comparison 
of  such  efficiencies  among  any  number  of  engines  to  determine 
their  merits  as  thermodynamic  machines  and  their  compara- 
tive values.  Its  highest  values  now  range  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  among  the  less  economical  classes  of 
engine  down  to  ten  per  cent,  and  less.  The  relative  efficiencies 
measure  the  defects  of  the  actual  cycle  employed  or  assumed, 
and  permit  a  comparison  of  the  theoretical  and  also  the  practical 
results  of  thermodynamic  conversion  in  real  construction  with 
either  of  the  ideals  taken  for  standards,  and  thus  measure  the 
extent  of  the  deficiency  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  or  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  ideals  studied  as  standards  toward  which 
to  approximate  in  real  engines. 

The  Ileat'Supphj  occurs  in  a  manner  quite  difierent,  in  the 
case  of  the  Camot  cycle,  from  that  characterizing  the  other 
standards  of  heat  and  steam  distribution.  The  communication 
of  heat  to  the  fluid  takes  place  by  transformation  of  dynamic 
into  thermal  energj',  in  its  midst,  in  the  process  of  final  adiabatic 
compression.  As  is  sometimes  said,  the  cycle  is  characterized 
by  possessing  a  '*  dynamic  heater."     In  the  case  of  the  Rankine, 
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the  ClsTiBiug,  and  other  cycles  proposed  as  standards  of  refers 
enoe  noder  various  circumstances,  the  feed-water  takes  ap  heat 
at  gradually  increasing  temperatures  from  thermal  heaters,  and 
from  the  heated  mass  of  water  in  the  boiler  into  which  it  is 
introduced  by  the  feed-pump.  In  the  Gamot  cycle  the  feed- 
water  begins  receiving  heat  from  the  source  of  supply  at  the 
temperatare  of  yaporization,  and  only  latent  heat  is  demanded ; 
in  the  other  cycles  the  feed-water  is  delivered  to  the  boiler  at 
lower  points  on  the  scale,  and  receives  heat  through  a  wide 
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range  of  temperature,  in  the  form  of  sensible  heat,  in  addition 
to  the  supply  of  latent  heat. 

The  Clausius  standard  cycle,  adopted  by  some  authorities  as 
a  reference  standard,  expands  adiabatically  to  the  back  pressure. 
Captain  Sankey  has  proposed  to  make  the  form  of  cycle  that  of 
Kankine,  but  adopting  a  constant  value  of  the  terminal  pressnre ; 
expansion  terminating  at  a  pressure  exceeding  the  back  pressnre 
by  the  constant  quantity,  0.15  atmosphere. 

The  Ideal  Limit  of  Pei-formance,  adopting  the  Camot  as  the 
cycle  of  maximum  eflSciency  as  our  standard  of  comparison,  is 
exhibited,  for  the  full  range  of  pressures  to-day  employed  or 
proposed  to  be  employed  by  moat  advanced  practitioners,  in 
Figs.  66  and  67.     Back  pressure  is  assumed.  In  the  first  of  these 
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oases — that  taken  for  oompariBon  with  tlie  common  non-condens- 
ing engine  cycle — st  15  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  cycle  to  be  compared  with  the  best  condensing  engines 
at  2  poonds.  In  the  former  case  gain  is  seen  to  be  rapid  with 
increasing  pressores  np  to  aboat  the  now  familiar  range  of  high- 
ptessnre  machines,  thence  becoming  less  and  less  rapid,  and 
eren  at  300  poands  pressure  reachii^  only  23  per  cent.,  with 
final  gain  at  the  rate  of  about  2^  per  cent  per  100  pounds  rise 
in  pressure.  A  similar  method  of  variation  of  efficiency  with 
increasing  steam  pressures  is  seen  in  Fig.  67,  in  which  the  range 
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of  pressure  and  temperature  is  made  coincident  with  that  of  the 
best  condensing  engines.  Gains  are  slow  above  the  now  usual 
maximum  of  steam  pressure  in  practice,  and  at  300  pounds 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  2^  per  cent  per  100  pounds  rise, 
as  before.  But  here  the  efficiencies  have  much  higher  numeri- 
cal values  than  in  Fig.  (iO,  necessarily,  and  25  per  cent,  at  about 
100  pounds,  30  per  cent,  at  about  200,  and  33  at  300  pounds  pres- 
sure, are  the  maxima  for  even  the  ideal  case  and  the  Carnot 
cycle.  For  500  and  1,000  pounds  the  figures  rise  to  something 
above  35  per  cent.,  and  to  about  50  per  cent.,  as  seen  in  more 
detail  later. 

These  diagrams  are   peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive 
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as  representing  the  whole  range  of  steam-engine  pressures  and 
of  maximum  ideal  efficiencies  for  the  nineteenth  century.  They 
show  what  have  been  the  limits'  of  possible  gain  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  steam  engine  from  the  time  of  Watt  to  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  study  of  the  details  of  practical  improvement  in 
the  direction  of  gain  in  economical  production  of  power  from 
the  heat  and  fuel  supply  of  available  energy  shows  that  the 
approximation  to  the  ideal  has,  throughout  this  whole  century, 
been  very  largely  due  to  the  reduction  of  those  wastes  which 
characterize  the  real  as  distinguished  from  the  ideal  thermo- 
dynamic machine,  and  which  were  at  the  first  mainly  internal 
heat- wastes  by  "cylinder  condensation."  This  form  of  waste 
has  been,  like  the  thermodynamic  gains  illustrated  in  the  dia- 
grams just  presented,  rapidly  reduced  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century,  and  more  and  more  slowly  conquered  as  time  pro- 
gressed, until  to-day,  in  the  best  engines,  these  losses  have 
become  restricted,  from  the  earlier  95  per  cent,  of  Savery  and 
his  contemporaries,  to  about  25  per  cent,  in  good  engines,  and  to 
20  per  cent,  as  a  minimum  in  our  own  day,  with  now  exceedingly 
slow  further  reduction.  Further  gain  in  this  direction  is  now 
apparently  not  made  at  a  higher  rate  than  about  1  per  cent,  in 
a  decade ;  and  still  less  rapid  progress  must  be  anticipated, 
it  is  probable,  in  the  future,  unless  indeed  the  working  cylinder 
can  be  given,  by  some  as  yet  undiscovered  means,  a  noncon- 
ducting interior  surface. 

The  Reduction  of  Internal  Wastes^  as  effected  during  the  period 
marking  the  growth  of  the  modern  steam  engine  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  68,  in 
which  the  gradual  rise  in  the  measure  of  the  "  duty  "  of  the 
engine  is  illustrated,  and  the  corresponding  and  largely  gain- 
producing  restriction  of  thermal  waste,  the  main  source  of  this 
gain,  is  exhibited  by  the  accompanying  curve.  The  duty,  in 
millions  of  foot-pounds  per  100  pounds  of  fuel,  reduced  to  pure 
carbon,  is  given  on  the  right,  and  the  percentage  of  thermal 
waste  is  shown  on  the  left-hand  scale.  The  dates  are  given  on 
the  scale  of  abscissas.  The  wastes  of  the  best  engines  of  our 
own  day  are  now  reduced  to  about  20  per  cent,  thermal,  and  10 
per  cent,  dynamic,  losses.  Since  the  perfect  engine  can,  on 
this  basis,  give  but  about  thirty  per  cent,  efficiency,  a  duty  of 
about  360,000,000— corresponding  to  a  duty  of  1,200,000,000  for 
efficiency  unity — it  seems  very  probable  that  our  line  must  soon 
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reverse  its  ourratare  and  teod  to  become  asymptotic  to  the  upper 
limit  of  abscissas.  This  is  simply  an  illustratioD  of  the  iovari- 
able  rule  in  eugineering,  as  in  many  other  directions,  that  the 
closer  we  approximate  to  oar  ideal  the  more  difficult  does  it 
become  either  to  effect  a  nearer  approach  or  to  maintain  the 
degree  of  perfection  actually  reached.  This  diagram  is  both 
the  measure  of  the  earlier  progress  and  an  indicator  of  the  trend 
of  our  own  progress  for  the  immediate  future. 

Practical  Results,  as  modified  by  steam  pressure  and  as  deter- 
mined by  experiment  apon  engines  of  but  ordinarily  good  con- 
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struction  and  performance,  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  &^,  in  which 
the  curves  of  efBcieney  for  an  engine  rated  at  50  horse-power 
with  100  pounds  pressure  are  given.  This  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  largest  of  the  experimental  engines  of  Sibley 
College.  Collating  the  results  of  numerous  tests  of  the 
machine,  a  simple  engine  of  nine  inches  diameter  of  cylinder 
and  of  moderate  piston  speed,  working  as  a  condensiug  engine, 
we  obtain  data  wliidi  give  smooth  curves  of  the  character  here 
presented,  after  careful  rectitifation  of  curvature  and  of  relation 
of  location. 

The  points  to  be  noted  ure  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  gain 
attainable  by  increasing  pressures,  the  location  of  the  power  for 
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m&ximum  economy  lor  each  pressure,  and  tlie  extension  of  its 
range  of  practical  availability  with  minimam  cost  of  power  as 
pressures  rise.  At  40  pounds  the  best  work  is  done  at  between 
20  and  25  L  H.  P.,  and  economy  falls  o£f  rapidly  ontside  these 
limits.  At  60  pounds  the  best  work  is  done  at  between  30  and 
40  H.  P.,  and  about  twice  as  wide  a  range  is  permissible,  with 
the  previously  assnmed  allowable  variatioQ  in  economy.  At  80 
pounds  the  work  is  most  satisfactory  at  45  H.  P.,  and  a  range  of 
20  H.  P.  gives  but  little  variation  In  the  cost  of  power.    At  100 
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pounds  the  best  power  is  50  H.  P.,  and  the  range  of  nearly  con- 
stant economy  is  still  wider ;  while  at  126  pounds  the  limit  of 
pressure  observed,  the  engine  does  its  best  work  at  about  56  or 
60  H.  P.,  and  good  work  up  to  70  H.  P. 

The  same  story  is  told,  in  a  different  and  perhaps  more  familiar 
way,  by  Fig.  71,  in  which  the  ordinates  are  ratios  of  expansion, 
and  the  abscissee  are  costs  of  power  in  weights  of  steam  and 
of  feed-water,  as  before.  Pressures  ranging  from  40  to  120 
pounds,  the  same  minima  iu  costs  of  power  are  exhibited,  and 
the  best  itfork  is  seen  to  be  effected  at  ratios  of  expansion  rising 
in  magnitude  from  2\  to  4  The  range  of  cut-off  giving  best 
work  is  seen  to  be  more  restricted,  and  Tarintion  from  that  value 
more  costly  at  the  lower  than  at  the   higher   pressures.     In- 
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creasing  the  preBsure  three   times   here  gives  about  fifty  pei 
cent,  higher  cost  of  power  at  the  lower  than  at  the  higher  pres- 
sure.    These  two  diagrams  illustrate  the  behavior  of  the  average 
well-designed   and  well-coustructeil  simple  engine  of  our  day,  ^^^^B 
when  of  small  size  and  having  large  clearance,  within  the  range  ^^^H 
of  pressures  which  liave  been  noted  in  mill-engine  operatioa^^^H 
during  the  last  half-century ;    the  standard  condensing  engiiis:^^^^H 
of  the  various  dates  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  selectioiir'^^^^H 
This  may  be  taken  as  illustrative,  in  fact,  of  the  post  and  present ^^^H 
simple   Corliss-engine   practice   as   pressures    have    gradually  ^^^^^ 
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en  in  our  New  England  mills  from  the  lower  to  the  up| 
nit  of  our  range.     These  data,  derived  from  a  small  eugi 
ay  be  taken  as  representative  of  either  an  unusually  excelle 
achine  of  that  size  or  of  a  fairly  good  engine  of  the  avera 
e  found  in  our  mills.      Largo  and  exceptionally  good  engir 
11  give  better  figures ;   engines  taken  as  they  liappen  to  co 
to  the  experience  of  the  engineer  will  fall  l)elow  these  figun 
d  often  very  considerably. 

Clmravm  /.Ofxe.s  are  sometimes  important,  especially  in  ■ 
tter  class  of  ei^ines.     Experiment  upon  engines  of  the  ki 
ove    referred   to   have   been  in  progress   some  years  in  t 
boratories  of  Sibley  College,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  ti 

L  . 
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we  shall  have  ft  collection  of  data  of  valae  bearing  upon  this 
hitherto  littie-BtTidied  source  of  vaste  in  the  more  economical 
classes  of  engine.  Meantime  the  acoompauTing  curves,  Fig. 
72,  may  be  tf^en  as  illnstratiTe  of  the  bearing  of  this  defect 
upon  engine  performance  in  the  case  of  the  familiar  forms  of 
condensing  mill  engine.  The  diagrams  are  the  smooth  curves 
derived  by  examination  of  a  variety  of  work  of  this  class,  ap  to 
the  present  time.  Still  better  data  will  probably  be  found 
later,  when  the  last  work  of  this  kind,  of  the  year  1895-96,  can 
be  published.    The  main  facts  sought  to  be  presented  at  the 
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moment  are  the  somewhat  rapid  increase  of  this  form  of  waste 
with  increasing  clearances  in  the  "  low-speed  "  mill  engine,  and 
the  obvious  deduction  that  ranch  of  tlie  gain  noted  in  recent 
years  in  the  better  classes  of  mill  engine  is  unquestionably 
due  to  the  skill  exhibited  by  their  designers  in  making  the 
"dead  spaces  "  of  miuimum  volume.  It  is  especially  interest- 
ing, in  stadring  these  curi'es  'Fig.  72),  to  note  the  influence  of 
decreasing  clearance  in  not  only  effecting  economy  and  raising 
the  value  of  the  efficiency,  but  also  in  raisiuK  the  value  of  the 
ratio  of  expansion  for  best  performance,  and  tims  permitting 
more  complete  utilization  of  approximately  adiabatic  expansion 
and  resultant  heat  conversion  and  ntilizntiou. 
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Fy;.  73  exhibits  precisely  tlie  same  facts,  but  iu  a  more  naually 
familiar  form,  and  gives  the  -weights  of  feed-water  correspond- 
ing to  the  efficiencies  previously  computed  and  observed,  with, 
as  before,  the  deduced  results,  for  the  same  condensing  engine, 
could  the  clearance  wastes  of  the  particular  case  be  entirely 
annihilated.  Both  diagrams  are  for  what  may  be  taken  as  a 
fairly  good  representative  steam  pressure,  100  pounds.  It  is 
seen  that,  were  the  engine  to  be  subject  to  all  other  wastes, 
precisely  as  at  present,  it  would  be  practicable,  clearance  being 
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abolished,  to  bring  up  the  efficiency  to  about  20  per  cent.  The 
figures  of  the  second  set  of  curves  give  about  12  pounds  of  feed- 
water  per  power-unit,  a»  the  practical  limit  for  the  engine  with 
zero  clearance  ;  wliile  the  maximum  efficiency  would  be  reached 
with  a  higher  ratio  of  espansion  than  10.  With  5  per  cent 
clearance,  the  expansion  ratio  is  restricted  to  about  9  for  best 
effect,  and  the  cost  of  power  becomes  larger  than  the  minimum  by 
one-third.  Ten  per  cent,  clearance  reduces  the  available  ratio 
to  5.5,  and  the  steam  consumption  becomes  50  per  cent  higher 
than  the  minimum.  Fifteen  per  cent  clearance  brings  down  the 
effective  expansion  to  a  cut-off  at  one-fourth,  and  the  steam  sup- 
plied becomes  nearly  doubled — 21  pounds  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour. 
Here  also,  ns  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  conditions  restricting 
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economy  also  reatrict  tlie  range  through  which  power  may  be 
-varied  without  serioas  ill-effect,  on  either  side  the  point  of 
maximnm  efficiency.  Clearance  is  thus  seen  to  be  at  once  an 
important  element  of  waste  and  of  restriction  of  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  maximum  economy,  and  its  elimination  one 
of  the  essential  elements  of  further  prc^ess. 

Fig.  74  illustrates  the  same  general  variation  of  efficiency 
with  varying  clearance  for  the  case  of  a  fairly  economical  uon- 
condensing  engine,  as  deduced  from  the  experimental  work  of 
the  Sibley  College  laboratories,  and  presents  the  measures  of 
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steam  consumption  on  a  diagram  in  wliich  the  curve  is,  as  in 
the  preceding  cases,  carefully  rectified  by  reference  to  botli  the 
rational  and  tlie  experimentally  determined  qualities. 

Here  the  clearance  varies  from  about  35  per  ceut.,  in  the  en- 
gine employed,  down  to  one-third  thiit  figure,  and  the  curve  is 
sufficiently  well  established  to  permit  trat-ing  it  back  to  xero 
clearance.  The  figures  ffir  steam  consumption  actually  varied, 
as  shown,  from  85  pounds  down  to  28,  and,  tracing  back  to  zero 
clearance,  to  26  pounds  ;  but  on  a  largo  scale,  as  500  H.  P.  and 
upwards,  these  figures  kIiouKI  be  reduced  to  one-half  their  pres- 
ent magnitude. 
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The  dedactioD  from  this  examinatiou  of  the  Babjeot  is,  as  it 
woald  seem,  that  ^he  loss  bj  clearance,  in  the  Corliss  engine — 
practically  the  Bankine  cycle — ia  proportional  to  the  extent  of 
the  dead  spaces,  or  the  clearances,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
at  moderate  valaes  of  that  quantity,  and  increase  in  higher  ratio 
at  excessive  values  of  the  clearance. 

T/ie  Distribuiion  of  Energy,  usefully  and  tastefully,  in  the  Kan- 
liine  ideal,  the  cycle  of  the  representative  engine,  is  seen  in  the 
next  set  of  curves  (Fig.  75),  in  which  are  shown,  after  a  manner 
already  repeatedly  employed  in  earlier  studies  of  the  general 
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subject,  the  variation  of  weight  of  steam  and  of  heat  ex- 
pended in  the  ideal  and  the  real  case,  at  ratios  of  expansion 
ranging  from  unity  to  ten,  and  with  boiler  pressure  at  100 
pounds,  back  pressure  five  pounds,  and  rated  engine-power  at 
200.  The  machine  from  the  performance  of  which  these  data 
are  obtained  ia  one  of  the  experimental  engines  of  Sibley  Col- 
lege, working  under  couditions  generally  favorable  to  good 
performance,  though  witli  a  much  higher  back  pressure  than  is 
desirable,  the  supply  of  condensing  water  being  unfortunately 
limited.  The  figures  are  fair  average  figures  for  an  engine  of 
usual   proportious   and   economic   value.      The    ideal   thermo- 
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dynamic  case,  taken  as  a  Bankine  jacketed  cycle,  would  give 
the  lower  of  the  several  curves  and  a  minimum  cost  of  power 
measured  by  12.5  pounds  of  steam  or  of  feed- water  per  I.  H.  P. 
per  hour.  Added  friction  and  external  thermal  losses  raise  the 
figures  above  those  of  the  ideal  case  one  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds ;  internal  wastes  bring  them  up  to  nearly  double  the 
ideal  figure  as  a  minimum,  adding  about  six  pounds  to  the  fig- 
ures for  the  ratios  of  expansion  and  the  cut-offs  adjacent  to 
those  indicative  of  good  adjustment  and  of  minimum  costs. 

The  best  ratio  of  expansion  is  fouud,  finally,  at  about  six,  with 
little  variation  between  five  and  seven.  With  a  back  pressure 
of  two  instead  of  five  pounds  these  values  of  the  best  adjustment 
of  that  ratio  would  have  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  engine  considerably  increased  as  welL 

Taking  this  "  simple  "  engine  as  representative  of  the  common 
condensing  mill  engine  of  moderate  size,  with  its  internal 
wastes  computed  and  observed,  giving  very  nearly  the  same 
constant  for  the  expression  obtained  for  that  loss  as  did  the 
Sandy  Hook  engine  which  first  supplied  the  required  data  for 
the  construction  of  these  expressions,  we  have  the  following  as 
figures  representing  the  magnitude  and  method  of  variation  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  engiue  with  varying  ratios  of  expansion.  In 
the  expression  for  internal  wastes,  w  =  aVrt,  a  is  taken  as  22.5. 
This  is  large,  since  the  engine  is  small,  the  losses  being  greater 
as  the  diameter  of  cylinder  is  smaller,  in  some  as  yet  not  pre- 
cisely ascertained  ratio.* 

Constant  Quantities. 

Boiler  pressure,  by  gauge,  pounds  per  square  inch 100 

Revolutions  per  minute 86 

Quality  of  steam  at  engine,  per  cent 98 

Back  pressure,  pounds  per  square  inch 5 

Friction  of  engine,  horse-power 7 .  25 

The  following  table  gives  tlie  results  of  computation  beside 
those  of  observation  : 


* 


Manual  of  the  JSteam  Engine,  Thurston,  vol.  i.,  chaps.  4,  5. 
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Economics  of  Ideal  and  op  Real  Engine  (9  In.  x  86  In.;  86  Revs.). 
Expenditures  in  pounds  of  steam  per  H.P.  per  hoar. 


Ratio  of 
Bxpansion. 


Ideal. 


Frictional 
Logs. 


Radiation. 


Initial 
Condensa- 
tion. 


1, 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

8. 
10. 
12, 
16. 
20. 


RfcAL  Engine. 


computed.      ob«"il. 


Lbs.  Steam. 

Lbs.  Steam. 

Lbs.  Steam. 

32.91 

1.73 

.267 

7.62 

42.63 

20.50 

1.75 

.268 

6.68 

29.18 

16.70 

1.78 

.268 

6.70 

25.45 

15.11 

1.80 

.270 

7.01 

24.19 

14.21 

1.88 

.271 

7.40 

23.71 

18.52 

1.86 

.272 

7.70 

23.85 

12.67 

1.98 

.275 

8.27 

22.20 

12.22 

2.12 

.280 

9.10 

24.08 

11.90. 

2.87 

.291 

9.50 

24  06 

11.70 

2.71 

.805 

10.80 

24.92 

11.61 

3.06 

.881 

12.00 

27.00 

29.10 

24.6 

23.1 

22.6 

22.8 

28.7 

24.0 

24.5 

25.5 

28.0 


The  engine  trials  showed  a  slightly  more  rapid  gain  in  the 
earlier  cut-offs,  and  a  greater  waste  in  the  later,  than  were  com- 
puted ;  but  the  two  sets  of  figures  are  closely  accordant  through- 
out, indicating  the  practicability  of  securing  a  measure  of  the 
constants,  in  the  expressions  for  wastes,  by  a  single  trial  at  any 
convenient  and  usual  load,  and  thus  a  clue  to  the  behavior  of 
the  engine  at  all  loads.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  where 
questions  of  relative  efficiency  and  costs  arise  in  adjusting  sizes 
and  steam  distributions  of  engines  to  changed  or  to  very  variable 
loads.  The  two  sets  of  results,  computed  and  observed,  are  well 
shown  in  Fig.  76,  in  which  the  lower  dotted  line  represents  the 
purely  ideal  case  corresponding  to  the  real  case  as  above  ;  the 
added  friction  cost  gives  the  next  line  above,  the  external  heat- 
losses  the  third  line,  and  the  upper  dotted  line  shows  the  com- 
puted total,  including  the  internal  thermal  wastes  measured  by 
the  portions  of  the  ordinates  intercepted  between  the  third  and 
upper  lines  of  the  diagram.  The  full  line  shows  the  results  of 
experiment,  and  how  exceedingly  closely  the  method  of  computa- 
tion reproduces  the  actual  conditions  of  the  case.  As  computed, 
the  maximum  efficiency  is  found  to  coincide  with  a  ratio  of  ex- 
pansion of  between  six  and  seven.  In  the  actual  operation  of 
the  engine  this  value  is  slightly  lower,  between  six  and  five. 
The  dotted  points  on  the  diagram  represent  the  experimental 
results  at  various  points  of  cut-off.  The  actual  costs  exceed  the 
computed  slightly  at  high  ratios  of  expansion,  coincide  at  the 
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compated  point  of  maximum  efficioDcy,  and  fall  below  the  actual 
at  the  lowest  valneB  of  the  ratio  of  expansion  investigated. 

The  last  get  of  corres  of  this  series.  Fig.  77,  represents  the 
distribution  of  energy  in  the  case  of  the  triple-expansion  engines 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine,  a  powerful  warship  of  the  IT.  S.  Karj, 
rated  at  9,000  I.  H.  P.  The  boiler  pressure  is  165,  absolute, 
and  the  back  pressure  in  the  case  for  which  the  indicator 
diagrams  were  worked  up  was  4  pounds.  The  best  performance 
of  this  engine  seems  to  be  obtained  at  about  sixteen  expansions, 
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though  twenty  is  a  more  usual,  figure  for  such  conditions  in 
stationary-engine  practice.  The  miuimum  expenditure  of  feed- 
water  at  this  pressure  is  seen  to  be,  in  the  ideal  case,  11  pounds 
at  twenty  expansious,  \\\  at  sixteen.  To  this  the  internal 
wastes  add  between  six  and  seven  pounds,  and  the  computed 
external  losses  about  three  pounds  more,  mukiug  a  total,  at 
twenty  expansions,  of  about  21  \  pounds,  and  at  sixteen  a  triflo 
inside  that  figure.  TVitli  fuel  capable  of  giving,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  ordinary  and  regular  duty  and  in  such  boilers  as  are 
supplied  to  such  vessels,  au  evaporation  of  9  pounds,  the  fuel 
account  would  become  'l\  pounds  of  coal  per  I,  H.  P.  per  hour, 
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and  with  1,100  B.  T.  U.  supplied  per  pound  of  feed-water  the 
couBumption  of  energy  would  be,  as  a  minimam,  2Sj,650  B.  T.  TJ. 
per  I.  H.  F.  per  hour.  The  difference  between  this  figure  and 
the  cost,  in  the  same  meaeure,  of  the  best  work  done  on  shore, 
about  one-half  that  amount,  is  a  measure,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  of  the  hampering  influence  of  the  exigencies  of  naval 
construction.*  Could  clearances  be  made  insignificant,  jacketing 
efiectire,  and  proportions  of  engine  such  as  would  give  a  good 
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vacuum  and  little  friction,  the  wastes,  if  not  costs,  would  be 
halved. 

The  Crmditions  of  Success,  with  steam  at  now  usual  high  pres- 
sures, is  illustrated  by  the  next  illustrstiou,  Fig.  78,  exhibiting 
the  "  eflSeiency  curves "  of  the  Sibley  College  triple-expansion 


*Ia  marine  practice  It  1^  not  udukubI  to  demaDil  and  to  obtain  over  a  half 
horse-power  from  each  square  font  of  boiler  heating  Barface,  and  twenty  lo 
(weniy-tivB  lioree-power  /roni  each  sc|uare  foot  of  grnte  area,  the  evapontlon 
being  about  eight  pouoda  pur  square  foi>t  of  heating  surtni-e.  the  en^ftae  danuud- 
iug  sixteen  pounds  of  feeil-walff  or  less  ptT  horse-power  per  hour,  and  f nol  being 
bnrneci  at  tim  rate  of  thiriy  or  fi)rty  pounds  on  ihe  unit  area  of  ^rate. 
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experimental  engine  when  doing  about  its  best  work,  the  ilat& 
being,  for  best  effect,  substantially  as  follows : 


BiBLKT  COLLSOS   ExPBRIMRNTAL   KnQIKK. 

Clearances..  T.6.  S.Q^j.and  &.35  per  cent. 
Doiler  pressure.  135(abn.);  110  by  gauge 

Bar-iraelor 39.4  Inrhes 

Condensing  water,  perlb.  ateAm.-lOllis. 

D.U.  P 123.4 

Steam.  i>er  I.  H.  P.  per  hour. .  13.8  lbs. 
Sleam,  j.er  D.  H.  P.  per  lioiir.  .IS.lll.s. 
Total  ratio  of  expanslou 13.83 


CyliDiieri 0  +  10  4-  24  x  36  incbea 

Piston  rods 3.31  inches  diameter 

Vacuum  10.8  pounds.  32  iuches 

.lacket-nater 13.72  per  cent. 

Total  r.  II.  P 140.3 

Mechaoical  efDciency 0.88 

B.  T.  U.,  per  I.  H,  P.  p«r  hour.  .14,100 
B.  T.  U.,per  I.  II.  P.  per  miuute. .  .230 


Pressaree  (absalute),  at  cut-off,  131,  43,  13,.5  ;  at  relea.-w,  43,  14..'i,  2..1. 

Jacket -water,  percent.,  20.4,  T.05,  28.1  in  cylinderH,  and  9.85,  .'14.6  in  n-reiver-. 

Work  per  cent.,  1,  1.3:!,  Hi<a  LOT.")  in  .-ylinders  1.2.  and  3. 

Tbermodynanijc  efficiency  of  Carnot  cycle,  21,7  per  cent. ;  acliint,  IN  per  crMii. 

Ratio  of  actual  to  Camot,  0.T3. 

Water-rate  of  Bankln.-  ryde,  il,0  p,.und-<  ;  r.itio  I  .  a.'tuul,  O.TL', 

In  the  figure,  the  curves  .!  arc  thoso  nbtaiited  from  the  engine 
when  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  workeil  nloiio  as  a  (>im(ile 
engine,  jacketed  and  unjacketed  ;  B  m  the  sot  of  curves  obtaiueil 
from  high-pressure  and  intermediate,  working  as  a  compound, 
and  C  is  the  set  representing  the  machine,  as  a  whole,  jacketed 
and  unjacketed,  working  as  a  trijde-expansion  engine,  but  with 
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only  125  pounds  pressure  instead  of  175,  as  originally  designed. 
This  engine  gives  its  best  results  when  the  jackets  are  shut  off 
on  the  second  receiver  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder — presuma- 
bly because  the  pressure  is  too  high  and  temperature  too  great, 
causing  waste  of  heat  by  excessive  flow  at   and  immediately 


Fio.  79.— Triplc-cxpansion  Corliss  Engine  op  Sibley  College 

AmarioMt  Bank  Note  Cc.X.Y. 


before  exhaust.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  pressure  from 
that  of  the  boiler,  as  now,  to  one-half  or  less,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  reducing  valve,  and  a  better  than  even  its  now  ex- 
traordinary performance  is  expected.  The  simple  engine  does 
its  best  work  at  ratios  of  about  four  and  six,  unjacketed  and 
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jacketed,  respectiTelj ;  the  minimum  cost  in  steam  being  23 
pounds  steam,  about  23,000  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  hour. 
The  double-cylinder  engine  brings  these  figures  up  to  12  and  17 
for  the  ratio  of  expansion,  and  down  to  16  and  18  pounds  of 
steam,  and  exhibits  the  anomaly,  in  this  instance  the  idiosyn- 
crasy, of  doing  its  best  work  with  cylinders  and  receiver 
unjacketed  at  the  lower  and  the  reverse  at  the  higher  ratios  of 
expansion.  The  triple-expansion  engine  performs  its  highest 
duty,  unjacketed,  at  20  expansions,  jacketed  at  22.  and  at  an 
expenditure  of,  respectively,  a  trifle  above  15  and  13.5  pounds. 

The  combined  diagrams  are  shown  in  Fig.  79,  together  with 
the  quality  curves  of  the  steam  in  the  three  cylinders,  as  meas- 
urable on  the  diagrams  from  the  point  of  cut-off  to  the  end  of 
the  stroke  of  each.  The  saturation  curves  on  the  larger  diagram 
are  necessarily  discontinuous  because  of  the  variation  of  the 
percentages  of  clearance.  In  the  high  and  intermediate  cylin- 
ders, the  cylinder  condensation  continues  beyond  the  point  of 
cut-off;  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  superheating  is  observed 
at  the  point  of  cut-off,  with  progressing  loss  of  superheat  down 
to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  at  which  point  saturation  is  reached. 
This  last  is  the  condition,  already  frequently  noted,  and  espe- 
cially by  Dwelshauvers-Dery,  as  that  of  best  performance  for 
any  given  engine.  The  assumption  is  corroborated  in  this  case 
by  the  fact  that  this  engine  has  shown  its  highest  efficiency 
under  these  conditions.  Superheating  is  here  effected,  to  pre- 
cisely the  right  degree,  by  the  action  of  the  second  receiver- 
jacket.  The  jackets  take  about  13.7  per  cent,  of  all  steam  sent 
to  the  engine ;  and  of  this  the  first  cylinder  jacket  takes  one- 
fourth,  the  intermediate  one-twelfth,  the  low  pressure  one-third, 
and  the  balance  is  taken  by  the  receiver  jackets-  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  in  the  second  to  one  in  the  first.* 

Substantially,  all  experiments  upon  the  Sibley  College  experi- 
mental engine  show  that,  in  the  case  of  that  engine,  at  least, 
the  use  of  the  steam  jacket  on  all  cylinders  is  more  advanta- 
geous than  its  disuse.  The  highest  water  rate,  unjacketed,  in  the 
most  extended  series  of  tests,  27.5  pounds  per  horse-power  per 
hour,  was  obtained  with  the  smallest  load,  about  one-eighth  its 
proper  rating.  A  smooth  curve  represents  the  fall  in  the  cost  of 
power  with  increasing  demand  for  power,  up  to  about  100  H.  P. 


*  Trans.  Brit.  Inst..  N.  A.,  1895. 
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— a  considerably  less  power  than  that  for  which  the  engine  was 
designed.* 

The  best  water-rate  for  the  jacketed  engine  was  found  at  13.2 
pounds  and  at  a  value  of  113  L  H.  F. 

Comparing  the  work  of  this  engine  at  various  cut-offs,  and 
with  correspondingly  varying  terminal  pressures,  it  is  found 
that  the  desirable  terminal  pressure,  the  best  water-rate  being 
sought,  is  5  pounds  per  square  inch  at  exhaust  from  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder. 

Studying  the  data  supplied  by  a  calorimetric  analysis  of  this 
engine,  the  general  fact  is  found  to  be  that,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, the  loss  of  heat  from  the  wall  of  the  cylinder  dur- 
ing admission  is  about  20  B.  T.  U.  per  stroke  for  the  high-pres- 
sure cylinder,  5  B.  T.  U.  for  the  intermediate,  and  =18  B.  T.  U. 
— a  negative  quantity — for  the  low-pressure  element.  This 
indicates  clearly  the  fact  that  the  jacket  is  of  no  advantage  on 
that  particular  cylinder,  as  then  operated — a  fact  further  con- 
firmed by  direct  comparison  of  the  performance  of  the  engine, 
completely  jacketed,  with  the  same  conditions  except  that  the 
jacket  on  that  cylinder  is  shut  off.  The  magnitude  and  the  sign 
of  this  quantity  is  thus  useful  to  the  engineer,  and  a  key  by 
which  to  determine  the  desirability  of  a  jacket.  If  the  heat 
absorption  by  the  metal  is  found  to  be  positive  during  admis- 
sion, it  is  probably  beneficial ;  if  negative,  wasteful.  If  it  is  a 
considerable  amount,  the  jacket  will  be  found  to  have  great 
value  ;  if  small  or  negative,  to  be  undesirable.  But  it  is  obvious, 
on  the  other  hand,  fchat  this  loss  will  always  be  positive,  unless, 
through  preliminary  superheating  or  jacketing  in  the  preceding 
cylinders  of  the  series,  the  steam  enters  the  steam-chest  of  the 
low-pressure  cylinder  effectively  dried  and  even  superheated, 
and  the  cylinder  is  held  above  the  condensing  point  by  other 
means  than  jacketing  its  own  surfaces. 

The  two  principles  to  be  noted  as  determining  the  most  eco- 
nomical disposition  of  provisions  for  insuring  maximum  economy 
and  efficiency  are : 


*  This  is  accounted  for,  in  part  if  not  wholly,  by  the  fact  that  the  engine  was 
originally  designed  for  176  pounds  of  steam,  and  is  actually,  in  these  trials,  oper- 
ated with  a  boiler  built  for  125  only.     Full-pressure  trials  are  hoped  for  later 
when  a  boiler,  now  set,  capable  of  safely  carrying  pressures  of  300  to  400  pounds, 
is  suitably  connected  up. 
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(1)  Maintain  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  at  such  a  point 
as  will  make  the '  cylinder  loss  at  admission  a  practical  mini- 
mum. 

(2)  So  adjust  the  conditions  promoting  freedom  from  cylinder 
condensation  as  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  dry  steam  in  the 
low-pressure  cylinder  at  the  termination  of  the  expansion  and 
the  opening  of  the  exhaust  valve. 

TTie  Record  for  IW  Pounds  is  held,  at  this  date,  by  the  Mil- 
waukee pumping  engine,  of  which  a  full  account  was  given  by  the 
writer  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  A,  S.  M.  E. 
for  1893.  It  was  observed  that  its  economy  was  due,  as  already 
seen  in  the  general  case,  to  its  excellent,  almost  ideal,  cycle,  to 
its  small  clearances,  its  efiEective  jacketing,  and  a  general  excel- 
lence of  design  and  construction,  resulting  in  low  friction- wastes 
and  a  very  excellent  vacuum.  The  combined  diagrams  for  the 
engine,  and  the  diagrams  exhibiting  the  variation  of  the  quality 
of  steam,  at  and  beyond  the  point  of  cut-off,  will  be  found  in  the 
paper  referred  to.  It  is  here  only  necessary  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  results  of  its  trial. 

Computing  the  efficiency  of  the  ideal  representative  case  for 
this  engine,  and  the  wastes  of  the  real  engine,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  results  of  test,  the  figures  given  in  the  succeeding 
table  are  obtained.*  The  wastes  are  computed  for  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder,  and  the  assumption  is  made  that  all  work  is 
performed  in  that  cylinder.  The  dynamic  waste  is  taken,  at 
the  usual  rating  of  the  engine,  as  10  per  cent,  of  the  delivered 
power ;  the  internal  heat-wastes  are  computed  by  the  formula — 

c  =  a^/Ji, 
d 

in  which  a  is  taken,  as  in  the  Sandy  Hook  experiments,  as  4, 
and  r  =  19.55,  t  =  2.96  ; 


=  4.  i/ '^'^- ^,-'^~  =  0.13932. 
^  74 


External  wastes  of  heat  are  taken  as  0.5  B.  T.  U.  per  square 
foot  of  exterior  surface,  and  per  degree  difference  between 
external  and  internal  temperatures  : 

♦  "  Initial  Condensation  and  Heat- Wastes. "Tliurston  ;  Trans.  Brii.  Inst..  N.  A. 
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Comparison  of  Ideal  and  Read  Engines. 

Size  of  engine 28  +  48  +  74  x  60  inches 

Real  ratio  of  expansion 19 .  55 

Mean  effective  pressure,  ideal  case 25.00 

real,  computed 18 .  99 

real,  observed 21 .80 

I.  H.  P. ,  ideal 660 

'  • '        real,  computed 667 

real,  observed 573.9 

D.  H.  P.,  ideal 660 

real,  computed 601 

real,  observed 620. 9 

Dry  steam,  per  I.  H,  P.  per  hour,  ideal 8.90 

**                      "                "            real,  computed 11.73 

•*                      "                *•            real,  observed 11.08 

Heat.  B.  T.  D.,  per  I.  H.  P.  per  minute,  ideal 167 

real,  computed 220 

real,  observed 217.6 


The  ''ideal  case  "  assumes  a  Bankine  cycle,  and  is  computed 
by  the  familiar  methods  of  that  great  engineer.  Computing  a 
series  of  such  cycles,  assuming  varying  ratios  of  expansion,  it 
is  easy  to  obtain,  as  in  other  cases  already  considered,  the 
"curve  of  efficiency,"  as  the  writer  has  called  it,*  for  the 
engine  considered  as  a  purely  thermodynamic  machine,  thus 
deducing  the  limit  of  possible  thermodynamic  performance.  It 
is  also  easy  to  compute,  with  a  fair  degree  of  approximation, 
the  probable  dynamic  and  thermal  wastes  for  each  value  of  the 
ratio  of  expansion.  The  engine  trial  gives  the  value  of  the  con- 
stant a,  in  the  expression  for  heat-wastes  within  the  engine, 
and  the  friction  may  be  taken  as  substantially  constant  for  the 
full  range  of  ordinary  operatiout  of  the  machine.  Curves  of 
efficiency,  thus  deduced  for  this  engine,  are  illustrated  in  the 
next  diagram  (Fig.  80). 

The  lower  curve  is  that  of  steam  consumption  of  the  ideal 
case,  the  next  the  dynamic  wastes,  the  third  is  the  external 
thermal  loss,  and  the  full  line  is  that  of  the  internal  thermal 
wastes,  each  quantity  being  superposed  on  the  preceding  in 
such  manner  that  the  ordinates  of  the  highest  curve  give  the 
computed,  and  approximately  the  real,  steam  consumption  of 
the  engine  at  the  ratios  of  expansion,  r,  corresponding  to  their 
location.     It  is  seen  that  the  real  engine  has  a  maximum  effi- 


*  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1882. 
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oiency,  thas  measured,  at  a  ratio  of  ezpansioii  of  abont  20,  the 
ratio  actually  adopted  by  the  builders.  The  fact  that  its  record 
is  the  best  yet  registered  is  good  evidence  that  the  oouclosion 
thus  derived  is  substantially  correct.* 

The  upper  dotted  line  is  the  curve  of  added  investment 
costs,  expressed  alao  in  terms  of  pounds  of  steam  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  and,  while  not  accurate  for  any  other  than  pre- 
cisely the  commercial  conditions  assumed  in  this  computation, 
it  serves  well  to  at  least  exhibit  the, fact  that  high  duty,  in  the 
best  of  engines,  is  not  the  final  consideration,  and  that  it  may 
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not,  in  any  given  case,  pay  to  adopt  the  proportions  of  engine 
and  the  ratio  of  expansion  required  to  make  "duty"  a  maxi- 
mum. It  is  the  "  commercial  efficiency  "  that  is  required  to  be 
made  a  maximum — the  combination  of  low  cost  of  engine  with 
low  cost  of  operation  for  a  stated  work,  in  such  manner  as  to 
make  the  total  of  all  costs  chargeable  to  the  work  a  minimum, 
lu  the  case  assumed,  with  the  costs  taken  as  probable  for  })oints 
well  outside  the  coal  fields,  the  engine  slinnld  hp  designed, 
even  it  as  admirably  proportioned  and  constructed  as  that  liere 
taken,  as  shown  by  the  cur\'e,  for  a  ratio  of  expansion  of  not 


•  TT.uis.  A.  S.  M.  E., 
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above  12  ;  although  its  beat  duty  is  giveu  at  a  ratio  of  20.  As 
actually  operated,  it  is  probable  that  costs  are  such  as  to 
permit  the  economical  adoption  of  a  somewhat  higher  ratio. 

Summarising  the  Case,  for  the  modem,  high-grade  engine 
Torking  with,  it  may  be  assumed,  150  pounds  of  steam,  absolute, 
and  at  varioue  ratios  of  espanaion  within  a  range  somewhat 
esceeding  that  customarily  adopted  by  the  contemporary  de- 
signer, we  may  lay  down  a  diagram,  as  in  Fig.  81,  in  iUustra- 
tion  of  the  point  attained  to-day  in  the  improvement  of  the 
steam  engine.  The  lower  curve,  as  before,  represents  the  com- 
puted, ideal,  case  ;  and  this,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  expau- 
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sions,  demands  about  9,000  B.  T.  U.,  or  perhaps  8^  pounds  of 
feed-water  per  H.  P.  per  hour.  External  wastes,  including  dyna- 
mic, or  friction,  losses,  add  ten  per  cent,  to  the  costs.  External 
wastes,  in  the  case  of  the  simple  engine,  represented  by  the 
added  ordinates,  up  to  the  highest  full  line  on  the  diagram, 
immediately  restrict  the  expansion  to  a  ratio  of  8  or  9,  and  raise 
the  cost  to  24,000  B.  T.  IT.  as  a  minimum.  Compounding  the 
engine  cuts  these  wastes  in  half,  substantially,  and  reduces  cost 
to  17,500  B.  T.  IT.  at  the  higher  ratio,  10,  while  the  triple-expan- 
sion arrangement,  reducing  the  internal  wastes  to  perhaps  one- 
thivd  those  of  tlie  simple  machine,  extends  the  available  expan- 
sion to  a  ratio  of  16  and  reduces  cost  to   14,000  B.  T.  U.  per 
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L  H.  P.  Placing  four  cylinders  in  series,  finally,  the  cost  drops 
to  12,000  B.  T.  U ,  and  the  proper  ratio  of  expansion  becomes 
twenty  or  more. 

The  dotted  corves  show  the  financial  effect  of  investment 
cost  in  reducing  the  expansion  and  in  increasing  costs,  the 
investment  cost  being  expressed  in  values  of  the  thermal  unit. 
The  total  costs  are  thus  increased  from  an  eighth  to  one-fourth, 
and  the  available  expansion  correspondingly  reduced  by  some- 
what  simUar  figures.* 

Professor  Unwin,  in  1895,  gave  the  following  as  the  records  to 
that  date,  with  saturated  steam  :  t 


MINIMUM  STEAM  CONSUMPTION. 


I.  H.  P. 

SteamPressnre. 

1 

Speed  of  Pis- 
ton. 

1 

Pounds  Steam 

I.  H.  P.  per 

Minute. 

Simple  Engine  : 

Sulzer 

284 
137 

87 
62 

i 

372 

•  •   •  ■ 

18.4 

Corliss 

17.5 

Compound : 

Dujardin ^ 

Sulzer 

Wheelock    

Leavitt 

548 
247 
590 
648 

90        : 

85 
160 
135          . 

570 
493 
612 
371- 

13.46 
13.35 
12.84 
12.16 

Triple  Expansion: 

Sulzer 

Allis 

615 
574 

141           ' 
120 

516 
203 

11.85 
11.68 

Compound ;     Superheated 
Steam: 

1 
1 

Scbmidt 

76 

180        i 

380 

10.17 

* 

The  Promise  of  Higher  Pressures  and  the  potentiality  of  heat 
conversion  in  thermodynamic  engines,  in  that  field  as  yet  in- 
completely explored  and  lying  quite  beyond  the  range  of 
present  practice,  may  be  judged  partly  by  studying  the  thermo- 
dynamic case,  partly  by  such  sporadic  and  isolated  instances  of 
attempted  construction  as  the  past  history  of  the  steam  engine 
reveals.  Since  the  gain  to  be  anticipated  must  probably  follow 
a  logarithmic  law,  it  is  obvious  that  some  such  advance  as  is 

*  '*  Coodensation  and  Heat- Wastes,"  Proc.  Inst.  Naval  Arcli.  of  G.  B. ,  1^95. 
R.  H.  Thurston. 

\ Proceedings  Brit.  Inst.  ('.  E..  May  2,  1895. 
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measured  bj  the  relation  of  the  logarithms  of  proposed  pres- 
sures to  those  actually  familiar  to  us,  at  the  moment,  will  be 
experienced.  Comparing  steam  of  100  pounds  pressure  with 
that  at  1,000  pounds,  we  can  hardly  expect,  from  simple  increase 
of  pressure  alone,  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  gain  ;  assuming,  as 
seems  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  actual  may  be  given  that 
ratio  to  the  ideal  performance  now  reached  in  the  best  engines 
operating  at  the  lower  pressure.  Taking  the  best  work  of  good 
engines  of  to-day  as  about  12,000  B.  T.  U.  at  100  pounds  pres- 
sure, the  real  case  will  give  not  far  from,  we  will  say,  8,000 
B.  T.  U.  at  1,000.  We  can  hardly  expect  much  better  than 
about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  figure  for  the  Bankine 
cycle — or  for  the  cycle  of  Camot,  should  we  ever  succeed  in 
reproducing  its  form  in  the  actual  engine. 

The  experiments  of  Perkins  sixty  years  ago,  and  those  of 
Albans  a  half-century  ago,  have  no  value  for  our  purpose  other 
than  as  perhaps  proving  the  practicability  of  controlling  such 
pressures  as  800  and  1,000  pounds  and  upward  within  the  steam 
boiler.  Neither  produced  an  engine  approaching,  in  design  and 
construction,  the  modem  type  of  engine,  or  approximating  our 
present  performance  at  even  moderate  pressures. 

Albans  reported  a  consumption  of  4.1  to  5.3  pounds  of  fuel 
per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  the  sons  of  Perkins,  a  generation 
later,  employing  steam  of  350  pounds  and  upward,  reported  1.26 
pounds.*  No  well-proportioned  engines  have  of  late  years  been 
set  in  operation  under  circumstances  affording  a  good  gauge  of 
the  gain  to  be  anticipated  by  this  radical  departure  in  the  use 
of  higher  pressures. 

The  work  of  the  younger  Perkins,  above  alluded  to,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  performance  of  the  S.  S.  Anthracite^  a  small 
steamer  having  triple  engines,  7J  +  15^  H-  22xf  x  15  inches, 
carrying  steam  at  350  pounds.  The  efficiency  of  the  ideal  case, 
as  computed  above,  would  be  about  0.26,  and  9,800  B.  T.  U.  per 
I.  H.  P.  per  hour  would  be  demanded.  The  report  of  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell  states  the  following  as  the  outcome  of  his 
trials  of  the  ship  : 

Fuel  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour 1.71 

•'  Combustible  "  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour 1.625 

Feed-water  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour 17.8 

B.  T.  U.  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour 20,022. 


* 


Hutory  of  the  Groirfh  of  the  Ste^m  Engine,  pp.  326-328. 
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The  cylinder  condensation  ranged  from  above  30  per  cent., 
in  the  high-pressure,  to  8.5  per  cent,  in  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der.* 

The  Ideal  Case  is  easily  computed  for  any  assumed  pressure. 
Thus,  for  example,  taking  the  initial  pressure  as  500  pounds  per 
square  inch,  the  back  pressure  in  one  case  as  5  pounds,  in 
another  as  2,  and  the  ratio  of  expansion  as  64,  in  both  cases 
we  have  the  following,  adopting  Bankine^s  methods  of  compu- 
tation :  t 

DATA  AND   RESULTS. 

Pi  =  500  lbs. ;  J92  =  6  lbs. ;  pa  =  6  lbs. ;  7*  =  64. 

Mean  effective  pressure 31  lbs. 

Efficiency  of  fluid 0.2575 

B.  T.  U.  per  I.  H.  P 10,200 

Sfeam  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour 9.25  lbs. 

Coal  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour  1.03   ** 

Beducing  the  back  pressure  to  2  pounds  per  square  inch, 
these  figures  are  improved  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent.,  and 
we  have  : 

Efficiency  of  fluid .0.28 

B.  T.  U.  perl.  H.  P.  per  hour 9,200 

Steam  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour 8.5  lbs. 

Coal  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour 0.9  " 

It  is  here  assumed  that  1,100  B.  T.  U.  are  available  per  pound 
of  steam  with  a  good  boiler  and  heater  system,  and  that  the 
area  of  heating  surface  is  ample  to  insure  an  evaporation  of 
nine  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  good  fuel.  For  unity  effi- 
ciency, this  would  give  out  2.3  pounds  of  steam  and  0.26 
pounds  of  fuel  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour. 

Assuming  the  total  wastes  of  heat  to  be  measured  by  the 
percentage  w  =  a  y'r,  and  the  value  of  a  for  an  engine  of  con- 
siderable size  to  be,  as  found  for  large  mill  engines,  about  0.15, 
we  obtain  the  loss  for  the  simple  engine,  tv  =  0.15  x  . .  =  1.2, 
and  the  total  expenditure  of  feed-water  per  horse-power  per 
hour  here  becomes,  for  the  two  cases  respectively,  20  and  18 
pounds.  Taking  the  wastes  as  inversely  as  the  number  of 
cylinders  in  series,  within  the  limits  here  observed,  we  have  the 

*  Handbook  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  Thurston.    N.  Y.,  Wileys,  1895. 
t  Vide  the  writer's  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine,  vol.  i.,  p.   613,  for  such 
computations. 
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following  for  the  computed  and  probable   costs  of  power  in 
the  two  cases : 

EFFICIENCIBS  of  MULTIPLS-CTLnirDEK  ENGINES. 

Form  of  eDgiue p,  =  5,  ps  =  2. 

Ideal  case 0.25  8.5  pounds  steam  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour. 

Simple  jacketed 20  18 

Doable  expansion 14.5  13.5 

Triple  expansion 18  11.5 

Quadruple  expansion 12  10.5 
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Were  the  same  investigation  made  for  steam  pressures  approxi- 
mating 1,000  pounds,  the  results  would  exhibit  but  10  per  cent, 
better  figures.  Compared  with  the  now  usual  figure,  100  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  boiler  pressure,  the  elevation  of  the  pressure 
400  per  cent  would  give,  as  seen  already,  about  30  per  cent, 
gain,  and  increase  to  1,000  per  cent,  about  50  per  cent.  g^n.  It 
is  further  obvious  that  if  a  well-designed  and  efficient,  yet  not 
excessively  expensive,  engine  could  be  adapted  to  the  employ- 
ment of  these  higher  pressures  the  gain  in  efficiency  might,  in 
many  cases,  handsomely  repay  the  costs. 

The  Sibley  College  High^pi^essure  Quadruple-eocpansion  Experimental 
Engine, — The  builders  of  the  engine  to  be  described  were  Messrs. 
Thomas  Hall  and  C.  H.  Treat,  both  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  both  graduates  of  Sibley 
College  and  Cornell  University,  and  at  the  time  of  its  comple- 
tion, in  the  graduate  department  of  the  University.  Mr.  Hall  had 
taken  the  degree  of  Master  in  Engineering,  and  had  entered  upon 
his  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Philosophy.  Mr.  Treat 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Engineering.  Their 
professional  training  and  their  practical  experience  and  skill 
combined  to  fit  both  men  well  for  the  task  undertaken  by  them. 

The  work  was  carried  on,  as  opportunity  permitted  in  the 
intervals  of  more  imperative  duties,  for  a  period  of  about  three 
years,  and  the  complete  engine  finally  turned  over  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  Sibley  College  as  an  experimental  engine  in  the 
autumn  of  1895.  The  work  was  that  of  the  two  young  mechanics, 
entirely  unassisted.  They  introduced  several  new  and  interest- 
ing as  well  as  valuable  features  into  the  design,  and  the  con- 
struction is  most  creditable  to  the  makers  and  to  their  preceptors 
in  both  classroom  and  workshop. 

The  essentials  of  success  were  recognized  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  steam  distribution,  as  nearly  as  possible  illus- 
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trating  the  cycle  of  the  ideal  heat  engine ;  effective  protection 
against  wastes,  either  thermal  or  dynamic ;  and  safe,  permanent, 
and  light  construction.  High  steam  pressure,  high  piston  speed, 
complete  expansion,  were  admittedly  obvious  elements,  as  already 
seen,  of  maximum  efficiency.  It  was  determined  to  adopt  steam 
of  500  pounds  pressure  and  to  design  an  engine  for  300  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  upwards,  with  a  boiler  capable  of  sustain- 
ing 1,000  pounds  pressure. 

Not  only  were  great  originality  and  intelligence  and  good 
judgment  shown  in  the  design  and  construction  of  this  new 
engine,  but  in  matters  of  minor  detail  even  greater  difficulties, 
perhaps,  were  met  and  surmounted,  and  the  vanquishing  of 
these  minor  obstacles,  which  are  apt  in  such  cases  to  prove  the 
real  impediments  to  success,  may  be  accepted  as  the  best 
possible  measure  of  the  ability  and  the  persistence  of  the 
builders  of  the  machine.  Making  injectors  and  water-gauges 
practically  workable,  and  the  final  substitution  for  these  appa- 
ratus of  a  special  pump  and  of  a  new  method  of  water-level 
indication,  are  as  creditable  bits  of  work  as  are  the  details  of 
the  engine  and  of  the  boiler  themselves.  Provision  was  made 
in  the  design  for  the  prosecution  of  various  investigations. likely 
in  time  to  become  of  interest,  and  probably  of  importance ;  and 
the  whole  outcome  of  this  work,  while  no  one  would  claim  for 
it  freedom  from  defect  or  absolute  perfection  in  any  respect,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  who  have  been  competent  to  judge  after  seeing 
it  in  operation,  may  be  pronounced  most  satisfactory. 
'  The  Descrqytion  of  the  Engine  is  here  prefaced  to  the  detailed 
account  of  its  performance,*  in  the  language,  substantially,  of 
its  builders : 

**  The  engine  was  built  in  the  Sibley  College  shops,  Cornell 
University.  It  was  designed  for  an  experimental  engine.  It 
involves  several  new  features,  including  a  special  form  of  brake 
capable  of  keeping  the  load  automatically  constant. 

"  The  principal  considerations  in  the  design  of  the  engine 
were,  first,  that  its  construction  should  require  as  little  labor  as 
possible  ;  second,  that  it  should  attain  high  economy. 

"The  real  economv  of  a  steam  enorine  increases  with  increase 
in  steam  pressure  and  with  the  reduction  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal wastes.  These  wastes  result  from  cylinder  condensation, 
improper    steam    distribution,   leaks,   friction,   and   radiation. 

*  Poiur,  July,  1895  ;  Sibley  Journal,  1895. 
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Cylinder  condensation  is  usually  much  the  greatest  loss.  Tiie 
means  of  diminishing  it  are  :  (1)  increasing  the  number  of  cylin- 
ders, and  so  reducing  the  range  of  temperature  in  any  one  cylin- 
der; (2)  making  internal  area,  a  minimum  and  coating  with  non* 
conducting  material;  (3)  jacketing;  (4)  superheating;  (5)  high 
rotative  speed.'" 

It  was  decided  to  use  four  cylinders.  A  fifth  cylinder  would 
probably  have  decreased  the  cylinder  condensation  loss  enough 
to  have  considerably  exceeded  the  added  losses ;  but  it  would 
have  increased  the  work  of  building,  and  the  economic  gain 
would  have  been  small. 

"The  temperature  of  ste&m  at  600  pounds  absolute  is  467 
degrees  Fahr.  The  flue  gases  are  still  higher.  If  they  escaped 
at  this  high  temperature  there  would  be  a  yery  material  loss 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  plant.  This  loss  was  obviated, 
and  at  the  same  time  cylinder  condensation  was  reduced,  by 
allowing  the  gases  to 'reheat' the  steam  in  the  receivers,  the 
hottest  gases  heating  the  hottest  steam,  This  arrangement, 
together  with  the  high  rotative  speed,  makes  steam  jacketing  far 
less  important,  and  it  was  not  attempted." 

"Provision  was  made  for  experimenting  with  non-conductors 
on  ends  of  piston,  and  on  cylinder  heads  in  the  two  low-pres- 
sure cylinders.  The  exposed  area  in  the  short,  straight  ports 
and  in  the  valve  orifices  is  very  small.  In  engines  having  deep 
cylinder  heads  a  large  area  is  often  left  in  direct  communication 
with  the  interior,  by  making  the  steam  fit  at  the  end  of  the  cyl- 
inder, instead  of  at  the  inner  ond  of  the  head,  as  it  should  be,  and 
is,  in  this  engine.  This  area  is  jnst  as  productive  of  cylinder 
condensation  as  any  other  portion  of  the  interior,  and  in  many 
engines  will  be  nearly  as  larg;e  as  all  the  other  areas  combined." 

The  engine  is  shown  in  Fig  62.*  The  cylinders  are  set  close 
together,  making  it  easy  to  fully  and  efficiently  lag  them,  so  that 
radiation  loss  will  be  small. 

"  The  friction  loss  is  also  small  for  a  quadruple  of  this  size, 
being  not  far  from  ten  per  cent,  at  the  normal  load.  The  cranks 
are  set  alternately  at  180  degrees,  so  that  the  forces  acting  on 
the  shaft  are  nearly  balanoed  and  the  pressure  on  the  bearings 
is  small.  This  is  the  best  way  of  balancing  an  engine,  the 
inertia  of  one  piston  and  connecting  rod  being  balanced  by  the 
next.  The  engine  has  run  at  five  hundred  revolutions  per  min- 
•  By  peruiiasion  of  P-w^r. 
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ute  when  resting  on  blocks  and  not  fastened  down  in  any 
way. 

''  A  suitable  valve  gear  for  an  experimental  engine  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  It  must  give  good  steam  distribution.  It  must 
be  capable  of  adjustment  for  a  wide  range  of  cut-off,  and  com- 
pression, and  release  should  also  be  under  easy  control.  For 
this  engine  it  must  be  capable  of  running  at  high  speed. 

''Plain  slide  valves  are  not  adjustable.  Separate  steam  and 
exhaust  valves  of  this  type  would  have  added  very  greatly  to  the 
work  of  construction,  and  would  not  have  fulfilled  the  require- 
ment of  ease  in  adjustment.  Corliss  gearing  would  not  have  with- 
stood the  high  speed  contemplated.  A  suitable  gearing  required 
to  be  positively  connected  and  also  required  ample  port  area,  and 
quick  opening  and  closing  of  the  valves,  also  ease  in  adjust- 
ment." 

The  gearing  shown  in  the  engraving  was  finaUy  worked  out. 
The  steam  valves  admit  steam  through  a  slot  in  centre.  Steam 
is  admitted  by  one  edge  of  the  slot  and  cut  off  by  the  other. 
Both  events  occur  at  each  stroke  of  the  valve,  and  the  motion 
of  the  gearing  need  be  only  half  as  rapid  as  ordinarily,  reduc- 
ing the  inertia  effect  to  one-fourth.  Spiral  gears  give  this 
reduction  of  speed,  and  transmit  the  motion  to  the  sliding- 
block  movement  on  the  front  of  the  engine.  This  latter  device 
operates  to  give  the  valves  quick  movement  during  admission, 
and  reduces  over-travel.  It  consists  of  a  bell-crank  carrying 
a  block  in  the  longer  arm  sliding  in  a  slot  in  the  wrist-plate. 
The  other  arm  of  the  bell-^^rank  lever  is  connected  to  the  driving 
crank  of  the  valve-motion  driving  shaft.  "Two  of  these  mo- 
tions are  necessary,  one  controlling  the  steam  valve  at  one  end 
of  any  cylinder  and  the  other  the  steam  valve  at  the  other  end. 
The  reason  for  two  is,  that  one  motion  can  give  quick  movement 
only  once  in  a  complete  rotation ;  but  one  end  of  a  cylinder 
must  have  steam  180  degrees  after  the  other  in  a  double-acting 
engine.  By  referring  to  the  cut  it  will  be  seen  that  lost  motion 
in  the  lower  connections  will  be  much  reduced  by  the  sliding- 
block  device.  When  the  block  is  near  the  end  of  the  slot  the 
wrist-plate  will  not  move  at  all.  When  at  the  centre  of  its 
travel  the  valves  are  wide  open,  and  a  little  one  way  or  the  other 
makes  no  material  difference." 

"  When  the  block  is  moving  at  the  end  of  the  slot  the  fly 
wheel  may  be  turned  thirteen  out  of  thirty-two  equal  divisions 
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of  ita  circTimferenoe  without  producing  any  perceptible  motion 
of  the  valve-arm,  showing  the  extent  to  which  over-travel  of  the 
valve  is  reduced.  The  valvea  are  only  one  inch  in  diameter,  yet 
some  of  the  ports  are  more  than  three-eighths  inch  wide.  As 
the  valve  pasaea  over  the  port  from  one  side  to  the  other  the 
port  must  always  be  completely  opened  during  admission,  no 
matter  how  early  the  cut-offi"  All  ateam-valve  rods  and  rods 
transmitting  motion  to  the  slidiog-block  movement  are  made 
of  bicycle  tubing  with  ends  brazed  into  them.  The  aptrEil  gears 
are  made  of  mUd  steel,  to  run  in  oil. 

"  The  exhaust  valves  resemble  the  Corliss,  and  are  driven  by 
the  crank  at  the  end  of  the  shaft.  In  case  of  accident,  to  atop 
the  engine  quickly,  this  crank  may  be  loosened  on  the  shaft, 
and  so  stop  all  tlie  exhaust  valves  at  once.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
usual  method  of  stopping  the  engine,  and  proves  both  safe  and 
handy.  The  steam  valves  lift,  so  that  if  an  exhaust  valve  is  left 
closed  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  is  forced  back  into  the  previ- 
ous receiver  or  into  the  boiler.  If  the  valve  is  left  open,  on  the 
other  hand,  steam  may  blow  through  into  the  next  receiver. 
The  receivers  are  provided  with  safety  valves,  so  that  the  pres- 
sure in  them  can  never  become  dangerous.  By  setting  the 
engine  at  admission  and  changing  this  exhaust  crank,  steam 
may  be  blown  through  the  entire  engine.  This  is  convenient  in 
warming  it  up." 

The  stuffing-boxes  are  nearly  long  enough  to  prevent  any  of 
the  rod  exposed  to  steam  reaching  the  outside  air.  They  are 
packed  with  asbestos  wicking  and  graphite.  The  deep  stuffing- 
box  is  easy  to  keep  tight. 

All  parts  are  strong  enough  to  carry  full  steam  pressure  in 
either  of  the  first  three  cylimlera  and  150  pounds  in  the  low 
pressure.     This  admits  of  any  combination  desired. 

"As  the  number  of  cvlindera  and  the  rotative  speed  is  in- 
creased, the  work  lost  in  friction  becomes  a  greater  and  greater 
item.  It  is  a  large  percentaf;e  of  the  total  friction.  To  reduce 
it,  the  journals  should  be  made  as  small  aa  possible  consistent 
with  strength.  This  demands  that  the  shaft  be  made  of  the 
strongest  materia!  obtainable.  The  extra  first  cost  is  very  small 
compared  to  the  saving  it  will  make  in  a  few  years.  Tlie  shaft 
in  this  engine  was  forged  by  tlie  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  out 
of  their  steel.  It  was  the  only  piece  made  outside  the  Sibley 
College  shops." 
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The  rods  are  of  steel. 

The  crank  and  cross-head  pins  are  lubricated  from  oil  cups  at 
the  end  of  the  engine.  Other  bearings  may  be  oiled  by  hand 
without  difficulty. 

"  The  cylinders  are  lubricated  by  a  Swift  lubricator  on  the 
steam  pipe.  Some  difficulties  were  met  with  in  the  cylinder 
lubricators.  Any  lubricator  having  glass  tubes  or  valve  seats 
made  of  compositions  which  WQuld  melt  at  a  low  temperature 
would  not  answer.  The  valve  seats  would  melt  out,  but  would 
stand  if  replaced  by  pure  lead  ones,  while  the  glass  tubes  would 
give  way.  The  Swift  lubricator  was  used  with  the  lead  valve 
seats.  Ordinary  heavy-cylinder  oil  is  used.  No  trouble  has 
been  experienced  from  its  burning  out.  The  cylinders  are  all 
in  fine  condition  and  show  that  they  are  well  oiled." 

"  The  chimney  gases  may  be  sent  to  the  receivers  or  direct 
up  the  chimney  by  turning  the  proper  dampers.  When  going 
to  the  receivers  the  gases  strike  the  first  or  high-pressure 
receiver,  then  the  second,  and  finally  the  low  pressure.  The 
steam  pressure  in  the  low-pressure  receiver  does  not  run  much 
over  atmospheric  pressure.  Under  some  conditions  it  is  much 
less.  In  some  cases  this  receiver  has  cooled  the  gases  down 
to  less  than  212  degrees  Fahr." 

"  The  brake  consists  of  a  heavy  iron  band,  Q,  the  ends  of 
which  are  connected  by  link  7i  and  lever  /.  The  lever  is  con- 
nected to  the  nut  which  works  up  and  down  on  screw  C. 

"  Screw  C  is  operated  by  gear  77,  which  in  turn  is  driven  by 
the  small  pinion  G,  If  the  speed  increases  the  governor  balls 
rise,  depressing  the  rod  7>,  and  thus  causing  dog  E  to  engage 
with  tlie  lower  bevel  gear.  These  bevel  gears  are  driven  con- 
tinuously by  belt  from  the  main  shaft,  the  lower  one  forward 
and  the  upper  one  backward.  The  pinion  0  is  keyed  to  rod  J), 
but  can  slide  along  it  axially.  Now  when  E  engages  with  the 
lower  bevel  gear,  through  G  the  screw  Cis  driven  counter-clock- 
wise, thus  tightening  the  brake.  If  the  speed  decreases,  rod  7) 
will  rise  and  Ti'will  engage  with  the  upper  bevel  gear,  when  (J 
will  be  driven  clockwise,  thus  loosening  the  brake. 

"In  order  to  give  the  governor  a  greater  or  less  range,  the 
hand  wheel  A  is  used  to  adjust  the  leverage,  thus  shifting  the 
point  of  attachment  of  link  li  to  lever.  A  hand  wheel  is  also 
connected  with  link  /?,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  initial 
tension  of  the  brake  for  different  loads. 
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**  The  brake  is  kept  cool  by  means  of  water  spraying  upon  it 
from  holes  punctured  in  lead  pipe  J,  Though  the  varying  con- 
ditions tending  to  produce  a  change  of  load  can  be  kept  quite 
constant,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  load  very  accu- 
rately it  was  thought  best  to  place  a  continuously  recording 
drum  at  the  extremity  of  the  brake-arm.  This  is  represented  in 
the  illustration  by  L.  Drum  L  is  driven  at  a  speed  propor- 
tional to  that  of  the  engine,  by  means  of  the  reducing  pulleys  at 
P.  The  drum  revolves  once  in  fifteen  minutes  when  the  engine 
is  running  at  a  speed  of  300  revolutions,  A  spring  balance,  K^ 
weighs  the  load.  The  recording  pencil  K  marks  the  zero  load 
or  the  weight  of  the  brake-arm,  while  J/"  marks  the  weight  of 
the  brake-arm  plus  the  load  ;  the  difference  between  these  two 
lines  on  the  drum  represents  the  actual  brake-load.  When  the 
drum  has  revolved  once  it  is  pulled  up  a  notch.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  average  brake-load  during  a  test,  these  drum  dia- 
grams are  integrated  by  a  planimeter,  and  the  area  divided  by 
the  length,  thus  giving  the  average  height,  which  is  to  be  multi- 
plied by  the  scale  of  the  spring. 

"  The  boiler  was  built  specially  for  this  engine,  and  is  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  furnish  steam  for  the  engine,  blower,  con- 
denser, and  injector.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  it  is 
of  a  vertical  coiled  water-tube  pipe.  Its  principal  features  are 
simplicity,  a  minimum  number  of  joints,  rapid  circulation,  dura- 
bility, and  safety  for  very  high  pressures. 

"  The  heating  surface  is  composed  of  five  concentric  coils. 
Each  of  these  coils  is  a  continuous  welded  length  of  extra  heavy 
lap-welded  IJ-inch  pipe,  and  is  about  100  feet  long.  At  the 
bottom  and  top  of  these  coils  are  shown  the  two  large  double 
extra  heavy  tubes  leading  to  the  drum  above.  These  form 
headers  for  the  coils,  the  short  one  being  the  steam  header  and 
the  other  the  cold-water  return.  They  have  about  the  same 
sectional  area  as  the  sum  of  the  five  coils.  The  cold-water 
return  tube  runs  into  the  drum  below  the  water-line  and  the 
steam  header  slightly  above,  the  water-line  being  about  mid- 
way in  the  drum.  The  steam  is  drawn  off  through  dry  pipe  D 
in  the  top  of  the  drum.  This  pipe  has  a  great  many  small  holes 
drilled  in  the  top  side  and  a  few  in  the  bottom.  The  safety 
valve  is  connected  to  this  pipe  just  at  the  end  of  the  boiler,  and 
is  of  the  common  weighted-lever  type. 

"  The  drum  is  of  mild  steel,  lap- welded  f  inch  thick,  12  inches 
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in  diameter,  and  6^  feet  long.  It  is  left  entirely  solid,  being 
neither  pierced  nor  riveted.  The  heads  are  of  wrought  iron, 
and  are  fastened  on  by  means  of  long  one  inch  bolts  reaching 
from  head  to  h^ad  outside  the  drum.  A  l^-inch  stay  bolt  also 
runs  from  head  to  head  through  the  centre  of  the  drum.  These 
long  bolts  form  an  excellent  safety  device  in  case  the  safety 
valve  did  not  work  properly.  They  would  stretch  nearly  half 
an  inch  before  reaching  their  elastic  limit,  and  thus  the  head 
would  lift  and  allow  the  steam  to  escape  in  a  case  of  extreme 
pressure.  This  would  occur  long  before  any  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  boiler  could  have  reached  their  elastic  limit,  and  would 
permit  instant  reduction  of  pressure  at  any  rate  of  evaporation. ' 
None  of  the  joints  are  in  the  flame.  The  ends  of  the  drum  and 
the  heads  are  faced  up  in  the  lathe,  and  have  V  grooves  turned 
in  them,  into  which  a  copper  ring  is  placed  to  secure  a  tight 
joint.  The  coils  are  connected  to  the  headers  by  heavy  right 
and  left  screw-joint  couplings.  These  were  put  together  very 
carefully,  and  none  of  them  have  shown  a  leak.  Both  the  steam 
header  and  the  cold-water  return  are  screwed  into  the  heads, 
while  their  other  ends  are  plugged  with  screw  joint  and  copper 
ring.  A  blow-off  is  screwed  into  the  end  of  the  cold-water 
return,  so  that  any  sediment  collecting  there  may  be  blown  out. 

"  The  drum  is  supported  by  means  of  two  pillars,  and  the  tops 
of  tlie  coils  are  suspended  from  the  brickwork. 

"  The  boiler  was  built  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  1,000  pounds 
steam  pressure,  and  was  tested  to  1,350  pounds,  cold-water 
pressure.  Both  engine  and  boiler  have  been  operated  at  620 
pounds  steam  pressure.  The  factor  of  safety  in  the  heating 
coils  is  about  17 ;  in  the  drum  above  5." 

T/te  Mf'ihoth  of  Conducting  the  Eiirjine  Trials  in  this  case  were 
those  usual  in  the  engineering  laboratories ;  the  steam  being 
weighed  by  condensation  in  the  special  condenser  provided  by 
the  laboratory',  all  instruments  being  carefully  standardized. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  in  detail,  as  they  have  been 
already  frequently  and  fully  illustrated  on  earlier  occasions,  and 
described  in  standard  treatises,  and  in  papers  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  elsewhere.* 

It  was  found  advisal)le  to  employ  a  specially  constructed 
indicator  with  reduced  piston-area,  and  great  pains  were  taken 

*  Tirf^  Carpenter's  K.rperiinental  Kitgitnerinfj^ov  Thurston's  Engine  and  Boiler 
Trioh,  and  Traus.  A.  S.  M.  Iv,  I'^'dO  et  seq. 
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to  attain  satisfactory  accuracy  and  to  standardize  it  thoroughly. 
In  the  work  of  testing,  the  main  difficulties  arose  from  the 
impossibility  of  finding  water-gauge  glasses  that  were  durable. 
No  glass  in  the  market  proved  suitable  to  this  case,  and,  in 
spite  of  many  and  ingenious  attempts  to  make  special  construc- 
tions, and  every  precaution  in  the  way  of  shielding  the  glass 
from  currents  of  air,  and  of  providing  against  those  temperature 
and  pressure  changes  which  seemed  to  be  the  principal  causes 
of  their  breakage,  it  was  finally  concluded  to  give  up  all  attempts 
to  utilize  that  system  of  indication  of  the  water-level.  The  last 
and  most  successful  method  was  that  of  introducing  a  float  of 
aluminium  into  the  stand-pipe,  leading  a  fine  wire  from  it  up- 
ward through  a  long,  nicely  fitted,  and  unpacked  hole  in  the  cap, 
over  a  pulley,  and  down  to  a  convenient  point  at  which*  a  coun- 
terbalance of  nicely  adjusted  weight  was  suspended.  This 
arrangement  required  constant  attention ;  but  it  proved  to  be 
safe  and  accurate  when  properly  made  and  handled.  Much 
trouble  was  met  with  in  the  endeavor  to  find  a  form  of  injector 
which  would  feed  against  the  high  pressures  here  adopted. 
The  best  was  a  home-made  apparatus,  produced  by  reconstruct- 
ing an  old  injector,  giving  it  a  smaller  and  suitable  size  of  noz- 
zle. A  special  make  of  steam  pump,  guaranteed  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds  pressure,  did  its  work  fairly  well ;  but  it  was  not 
always  reliable.  In  fact,  the  work  was  so  much  subject  to 
interruptions  from  these  causes  that,  except  for  the  fact  that 
tlio  basing  of  the  results  on  weighings  of  steam  delivered  made 
time  a  less  important  element  than  in  the  older  method  of  test 
by  weighing  feed-water,  many  trials  would  have  been  necessarily 
rejected,  and  the  work  to  date  far  less  complete  than  it  actually 
is.  It  is  considered  desirable,  as  it  is,  to  supplement  this  work 
by  Htill  more  extensive  determinations  after  these  difficulties 
have  been — as  they  undoubtedly  will  be,  after  a  time — more 
completely  overcome.*  Enough  can  now  be  presented,  however, 
to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  promise  and  potentialities  of  such 
pressures  as  were  dealt  with. 

The  steam  gauge  was  made  by  Schaeffer  and  Budenbei^ 
griuluated  to  1,000  pounds  by  comparison  with  a  mercury  col- 
umn, Jind  standardized  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Treat  on  the  Emery 
testing-machine  of  the  lat)oratory. 

*  A  new  Worthingtuu  ]mm\)  madfi  for  this   particular  work  is    now  giving 
t'utiro  Hatisfaction. 
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The  first  test  was  made  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  400  pounds, 
the  boiler  having  been  previously  tested  up  to  above  1,000 
pounds  under  cold-water  pressure. 

The  result  was,  with  the  development  of  12.4  I.  H.  P.,  a  con- 
sumption of  149  pounds  of  steam  per  hour,  12  pcJtmds  per  I.  H.  P. 
The  friction  of  the  engine  proved  to  amount  to  13.7  per  cent., 
and  the  steam,  per  D.  H.  P.,  measured  13.9  pounds  per  H.  P. 
per  hour.  The  gauge  was  retested  by  comparison  with  a 
Crosby  "  square-inch  "  test-gauge.  This  calibration  checked 
to  substantial  identity  with  that  previously  made.  The 
Crosby  gauges  on  the  receivers  were  similarly  tested  and  found 
satisfactorily  accurate.     The  vacuum  gauge,  an  S.  and  B.  instru- 
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ment,  was  tested  by  comparison  with  a  standard  formed  by  a 
pure-mercury  column.  Such  checks  were  secured  at  intervals 
throughout  the  series  of  trials,  and  corrections  were  introduced 
wherever  errors  were  measurable. 

A  second  trial  was  made  at  pressures  ranging  up  to  500 
pounds,  and  the  engine  developed  14.34  I.  H.  P.,  with  a  consump- 
tion of  9.67  pounds  of  steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour.  The  D.  H.  P. 
measured  12.7,  and  the  steam  per  D.  H.  P.  10.9  per  H.  P.  per 
hour.  The  engine,  smoothed  up  by  working,  had  reduced  its 
friction  to  11  per  cent. 

A  third  trial  at  300  pounds  pressure  gave  11.26  I.  H.  P.  on 
10.8  pounds  of  sensibly  wet  steam. 

A  fourth  trial  nearly  duplicated  the  results  of  the  first, 
though  with  only  300  pounds  steam  pressure.  The  I.  H.  P. 
measured  11.9,  demanding  12.35  pounds  of  steam  per  H.  P.  per 
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hoar.  The  brake  power  measured  10.55  on  13.95  poQDds  of 
steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour  ;  friction  proving,  in  this  case,  to 
amount  to  11.34  per  cent 

A  fifth  trial,  at  400  pounds  pressure  by  gauge,  gave  15.66 
I.  H.  P.,  consuming  9,75  pounds  of  dry  steam  per  H.  P.  per 
hour.  The  D.  H.  P.  measured  13.2  on  11.9  pounds  of  fluid  per 
H.  P.  per  hour. 

A  sixth  trial,  with  steam  at  400  pounds  pressure,  delivering 
a  mean  of  14.6  I.  H.  P.,  gave  a  mean  of  9.79  pounds  of  steam  per 
H.  P.  per  hour.    The  brake  power  measured  12.55  at   11.76 


pounds  per  H.  P.  per  hour.  The  friction  amounted  to  13.4  per 
cent. 

The  seventh  trial  resulted  in  disaster,  after  a  short  time, 
through  the  usual  troubles  Tvith  the  feed  apparatus  ;  but  the 
pressure  was  carried  up  to  550  pounds  at  the  start,  falling  ulti- 
mately to  400.  The  mean  power  measured  15,7  on  the  indicator 
di^;ram,  and  14.2  by  brake,  consuming,  respectively,  11.77  and 
13  pounds  of  steam  per  H,  P.  per  hour,  the  friction  loss  drop- 
ping to  9  57  per  cent.,  presumably  with  unusually  successful 
lubrication. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  trials  wore  similarly  interrupted;  but 
the  fragments  of  the  log,  giving  figures  capable  of  safe  computa- 
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tion,  resulted  in  showing,  for  a  single  half-hour,  16.95  I.  H.  P.  on 
10.75  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  per  H.  P.,  and  for  a  second  part, 
16.8  I.  H.  P.  on  11.1  pounds.  The  friction  measured  10.8  per 
cent. 

The  tenth  series  of  measurements,  occupying  three  hours,  and 
taking  observations  for  two  and  a  half  hours,  with  steam  held 
very  smoothly  at  300  pounds  pressure,  averaged  1 1.07  I.  H.  P. 
at  9.65  pounds  of  steam  supplied  per  H.  P.  per  hour.-  The  fric- 
tion amounted  to  just  10  per  cent. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  sets  of  observations,  the  runs  being 
good  but  very  short — an  hour  and  a  half  and  one  hour  respect- 
ively— averaged  11.6  I.  H.  P.  on  14.34  pounds  of  wet  steam. 
The  friction  rose,  in  these  cases,  to  12.8  per  cent. 

Trials  eleventh  to  thirteenth,  inclusive — making,  together,  a 
thr%e  and  a  half  hour  run — averaged,  at  300  pounds  pressure, 
8.07  I.  H.  P.  and  6.87  D.  H.  P.,  14.9  per  cent,  friction,  for  No.  11. 
The  figures  became  8.55  and  7.19  for  No.  12,  and  9.53  and  8.8 
for  No.  13.  The  steam  consumption  ranged  from  12  pounds  in 
the  latter  to  18.75  in  the  first  of  this  series  of  three  sets  of 
observations,  as  referred  to  the  indicated  power. 

The  fourteenth  trial  was  made  at  200  pounds  steam,  produc- 
ing 5.02  I.  H.  P.,  3.75  D.  H.  P. ;  the  steam  measured  17.3  per 
I.  H.  P.,  and  the  friction  became  25.3  per  cent. 

The  fifteenth  trial  repeated  the  last  in  respect  to  steam  pres- 
sure, and  averaged,  for  three  hours,  5.91  I.  H.  P.  on  14.7  pounds 
steam  per  H.  P  per  hour. 

The  sixteenth  trial  was  a  short  one,  but  at  500  pounds  pres- 
sure. The  average  for  one  hour  of  smooth  running  gave  16.08 
D.  H.  P.  at  10.54  pounds  of  steam  consumed  per  H.  P.  per  hour. 
The  indicated  power  measured  17.2,  and  the  engine  demanded 
9.75  pounds  of  steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour.  The  friction  fell,  at 
this  comparatively  high  power,  to  6.5  per  cent. 

The  seventeenth  trial  was  made  with  but  125  to  140  pounds 
pressure,  and  gave  an  average  of  5.42  I.  H.  P.  on  12.64  pounds 
steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour.  The  brake  power  measured  3.76,  and 
the  steam  18.19  pounds,  wet  from  the  boiler,  equivalent  to  17.72 
pounds  dry. 

The  preceding  trials  of  the  engine  were,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  record,  quite  as  much  a  set  of  experiments  looking  toward 
the  removal  of  existin^jj  difficulties  in  the  use  of  high-pres- 
sure steam  as  to  the  determination  of  the  economical  value  of 
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such  steam  pressures.  The  unending  increase  in  the  difficulty 
of  satisfactorily  designing  for  such  pressures,  and  of  operating 
with  them,  has  been  appreciated  most  thoroughly,  probably,  by 
the  boiler  manufacturers,  who  have  been  called  upon  during 
the  last  generation  to  supply  steam  boilers  for  steadily  rising 
pressures,  ranging  from  25  pounds  in  marine  practice,  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  to  200  and  250  pounds  to-day.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  no  trouble  was  found  in  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  the  boiler  itself,  but  mainly  with  the  feed- 
water  supply  and  the  water-level  indication.  No  doubt  is  felt  of 
being  ultimately  able  to  overcome  these  difficulties  thoroughly, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  we  may,  after  a  short  time,  perhaps, 
be  given  more  extended  and  more  complete  collections  of  data 
for  600  pounds  pressure,  or  even  more. 

The  whole  series  of  tests  which  have  been  now  described 
were  carried  on  by  the  designers  of  the  engine  and  boiler  em- 
ployed, and  they  were  affi)rded  every  assistance  that  the  college 
could  furnish.  Their  work  was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Preston  and 
other  members  of  the  college  faculty;  all  recognize  both 
its  value  and  its  still  incomplete  range  and  detail  and  its  unfin- 
ished condition. 

The  eighteenth  trial  was  made  after  the  engine  had  been 
formally  conveyed  to  the  college  for  use  as  an  experimental 
engine  by  its  builders,  and  in  the  course  of  advanced  laboratory 
work.  The  observers  were  Messrs.  J.  H.  Mitchell  and  N.  S. 
Eeeder,  whose  experience  and  special  skill  were  deemed  particu- 
larly excellent  in  this  field.  They  were  aided  by  Mr.  Eldredge, 
a  member  of  the  college  faculty  and  on  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Experimental  Engineering,  a  member  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 
The  methods  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  already 
described  and  commonly  employed  in  regular  laboratory  work. 
The  usual  delays  from  newly  discovered  difficulties  delayed  the 
work  from  time  to  time  ;  but  the  results  in  the  tables  presently 
to  be  given  were  finally  obtained  with  satisfactory  accuracy.  The 
tables  and  calorimetric  measurements  were  worked  up  by  the 
method  of  Hirn,  and  results  computed  for  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory tests  by  the  designers  of  the  engine  as  well  as  for  this 
last  experiment.  These  figures,  although  not  at  maximum  pres- 
sure, will  be  interesting  and  valuable  as  showing  the  general 
distribution  of  heat  and  of  mechanical  energy  throughout  the 
series  of  steam  cylinders.    The  second  of  this  pair  of  trials  shows 
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a  lower  degree  of  reheating  and  a  much  less  satisfactory  yacuum 
than  the  first,  and  their  comparison  affords  some  clue  to  the 
value  of  reheating  with  multiple-cylinder  engines.  Difficulty 
in  the  last  experiments  was  mainly  found  to  be  that  coming  of 
a  waste  of  steam  through  the  independent  feed-pump  which  it 
was  endeavored  to  use,  and  the  pressure  was  only  held  up  by 
throttling. 

The  combined  diagram  for  this  case  is  presented  in  the  in- 
serted plate,  Fig.  85,  and  in  succeeding  figures,  as  worked  out  by 
careful  measurement  of  the  diagrams  and  comparison  with  the 
saturation  curve  for  the  weight  of  steam  inclosed  in  the  cylinder 
at  cut-off  This  process  has  been  fully  described  in  earlier  vol- 
umes of  the  Transactions  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  bv  Professor  Car- 
penter  and  the  writer,  and  fully  illustrated,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  Milwaukee  pumping  engine.*  The  saturation 
curve  shown  in  the  combined  diagrams  is  that  of  a  weight  of 
dry  and  saturated  steam  equal  to  that  worked  in  the  engine  in 
each  cycle  and  without  becoming  either  wet  or  superheated. 
The  comparison  with  this  of  the  abscissas  of  the  engine  diagram 
as  obtained  with  the  indicator,  thus  gives  a  measure  of  the  va- 
riation in  volume  produced  by  either  partial  condensation  or  by 
superheating,  and  thus  a  correct  determination  is  made  of  the 
quality  of  the  steam  at  every  instant  in  its  progress  through  the 
engine. 

In  the  high-pressure  engine,  the  steam,  wet  at  entrance  into 
the  high-pressure  cylinder,  becomes  steadily  drier  as  expansion 
progresses,  until,  at  the  opening  of  the  exhaust,  it  approximates 
dryness,  becoming  dry  and  saturated  at  about  three- fourths 
stroke  in  the  first  intermediate  cylinder,  wet  throughout  the 
stroke  of  the  second  intermediate,  and  so  continues  tlirougb 
tlie  low-pressure  cylinder  and  up  to  final  exhaust  into  the  con- 
denser. This  case,  it  will  seem,  is  comparable  with  the  work  of 
the  Perkins  steamer  AnflirnoUi\  Tlie  results  attained,  how- 
ever, are  considerably  better,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
engine  is  but  of  about  ten  per  cent,  the  power  of  that  machine. 

77/<"  Ctilor'nivivtc  AnaJi/sJs  of  this  engine  ])resents  many  points 
of  interest,  and  may  prove  sufjjgestive  as  well  as  instructive. 
The  following  table,  although  not  that  exhibiting  the  liighest 
efficiencies  or  at  full  pressure,  is  especially  well  worked  up,  and 

♦  Trans.   A.  S.  M.    K..  I.s9:i  vol.  xv..  p.  313  ;  "The  1 1 it,'h- Pressure  Multiple- 
Expansiun  Engine,"  H.  II.  Thurston. 
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is  therefore  given  as  developed  in  regular  work  in  the  Sibley 
College  laboratories."  The  work  was  done  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  oflScers  of  the  college.  The  accompanying 
tables  present}  the  data  and  results  of  this  experimental  investi- 
gation in  the  form  customary  in  these  laboratories,  which  is, 
perhaps,  at  once  as  concise  and  as  full  as,  on  the  whole,  is 
desirable. 

The  ideal  Bankine  cycle  would  demand  about  8,100  B.  T.  U. 
per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  and  at  1,100  B.  T.  U.  supplied  per  pound 
by  the  combustible,  the  weight  of  fluid  worked  would  be  7.36,  or, 
in  the  Carnot  system,  about  seven  pounds  per  I.  H.  P.  per 
hour.  The  best  actual  performance  indicated  a  waste  of  above 
one-third ;  and  the  fuel  and  steam  consumption,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  heat  demanded,  exceeded  the  ideal  figures  by  38 
per  cent. — amounting  to  9.27  pounds  of  steam  in  the  dry  and 
saturated  condition,  and  to  225  B.  T.  U.  per  minute  per  I.  H.  P. 
The  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  engine  was  excellent  for  so 
small  a  machine — 86.88  per  cent.,  at  11  horse-power.  The  ratio 
of  expansion  was  probably  too  large,  for  best  effect  at  this 
pressure,  by  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  is,  perhaps,  even 
too  great  for  500  pounds  pressure. 
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Heat  Analysis. — May  12, 1896. 


let  Cylinder. 

2d  Cylinder. 

8d  Cylinder. 

4th  Cylinder. 

Heat  supplied 

'*     utilized 

154,886 

5,477 

132,056 

17,352 

153,078 

7.831 

144,790 

467 

150,755 
6.926 

142,611 
1,219 

148.416 
6.830 

**     discharged 

**     wasted 

140,446 
1.139 

Total  heat  supplied 187,677 

utilized 27,063 

discharged 140,446 

wasted 20,167 


<< 


it 


Per  cent,  heat  utilized 14,419 

discharged 74,836 

wasted 10,745 


<( 


tt 


<  < 


<  < 


Heat  gained  in  1st  reheater.   21,022 

2d  "        5,965 

3d  "        5,805 


<< 


( i 


i< 


Per  cent,  of  heat  supplied  by  boiler 82,528 

"  Ist  reheater 11,201 

3,178 

3,098 


<{ 


( ( 


"  2d 
"  8d 


The  Actual  mid  Computed  liesults  of  operation  of  this  engine, 
comparing  the  ideal  case  with  the  real  engine  performance  as 
revealed  by  the  various  tests  which  have  been  up  to  its  date 
made  under  more  or  less  favorable  conditions,  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  set  of  diagrams,  Fig.  86.  The  curve  A  shows  the 
computed  efficiencies  of  the  representative  ideal  case,  as 
.measured  in  pounds  of  feed- water  per  H.  P.  per  hour,  and, 
approximately,  in  thousands  of  B.  T.  U.;  the  Rankine  cycle 
being  assumed,  and  the  feed- water  being  assumed,  in  the  latter 
case,  to  include  the  jacket-water  of  the  usual,  jacketed  engine. 
The  figures  range  from  about  6^  at  500  pounds  boiler  pressure, 
to  7  at  300  pounds,  to  8  at  150  pounds,  and  to  9  at  100  pounds. 

The  actual  performance,  as  shown  on  curve  B,  is  irregular, 
varying  somewhat  with  the  action  of  the  boiler  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  reheaters.  With  most  effective  boiler  operation 
and  reheating  the  very  best  work  is  accomplished,  in  the  trials 
illustrated,  between  300  and  400  pounds  pressure.     From  the 
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former  figure  up  to  500,  the  fignreB  for  cost  in  beat  and  in  fuel, 
as  above,  range  between  9i  and  10,  falling  to  12^  at  150  ponnds 
—a  pressure,  however,  for  which  the  engine  is  not  well  propor- 
tioned. As  the  reheating  becomes  less  effective  the  efficiency 
falls  off,  until,  with  reheaters  out  of  nse'entirelj,  the  curve  C  is 
obtained,  and  the  smooth  curvature  of  the  line  shows  the  true 
law  of  gain  with  increasing  pressures.  The  figures  measuring 
economy  here  range  from  13^  at  500  down  to  14  at  400,  to  15 
at  325,  to  16  at  260,  and  to  17i  at  200  ponnds  pressure. 
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In  that  portion  of  the  scale  in  C,  for  which  the  engine  is  best 
proportioned,  the  consumption  of  steam  in  pounds,  or  of  heat  in 
thousands  of  heat-units,  is  measured,  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy,  by  the  expression 


log  }h ' 

the  value  of  n  being  taken  at  30.  For  the  case  in  which  reheat- 
ing was  more  or  less  effective,  line  B,  the  value  of  a  becomes 
more  nearly  25,  rising  at  times,  with  inefficient  action  of  the 
reheaters,  to  30 ;  while,  on  the  line  A,  the  coefficient  becomes 
<'  =  18.  Throwing  out  the  reheaters,,  the  efficiency  becomes 
about  one-half  that  of  the  ideal  case  at  the  higher  pressures. 
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and  with  these  accessories  effectively  drying  the  steam  between 
the  cylinders,  the  performance  of  the  actual  becomes  about 
0.6  that  of  the  ideal. 

But  we  cannot  deduce  with  precision  the  probable  gain  to  be 
secured  by  the  employment  of  high  pressures  in  large  engines 
from  these  curves.  We  may,  nevertheless,  obtain  some  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  expected  by  simply  considering  what  effect  the 
enlargement  of  the  machine  and  its  increased  power  concentra- 
tion, upon  the  major  waste  of  the  engine,  upon  initial  condensa- 
tion. Both  experience  and  direct  experiment  throw  some  light 
upon  this  question,  although  we  have  not  yet  obtained  from 
either  source  a  rational  basis  for  computations. 

The  group  of  curves  which  we  have  constructed,  with  its 
theoretical,  purely  thermodynamic  line  on  the  one  limit  of  our 
group,  and  the  curve  of  minimum  actual  efficiency  on  the  other 
side,  by  their  parallelism,  enable  us  to  set  in  any  other  curves 
that  we  may  desire,  substantially  correctly,  as  to  form,  at  least; 
and  we  may  readily  locate  them  for  prescribed  conditions  once 
we  can  ascertain  the  amount  of  internal  thermal  waste. 

Such  an  engine  designed  to  use  steam  of  500  pounds  pressure 
might  be  expected  to  give  the  horse-power  on  8  pounds  of  steam 
per  hour  and  per  horse-power;  or,  assuming  each  pound  to 
correspond  to  a  consumption  of  1,000  B.  T.  U.  supplied  from 
the  boilers,  on  8,000  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  hour.  The 
expression  above  given,  the  coefficient  being  thus  applied, 
would  read,  as  on  line  E  (Fig.  86), 

24 

w  =  .       —  . 

log  Pi 
The  values  of  lo  would  thus  become  substantiallv  as  below. 

MAXIMUM  EFFICIENCIES. 

})        100        200        300        4«»0        500       ^1,000 
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The  fact  is,  as  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  familiar  with  the 
performance  of  engines  in  this  respect,  that  the  construction  of 
this  engine  on  a  scale  favorable  to  economical  performance,  in- 
creasing the  size  of  its  cylinders  from  2.34  +  4  -f  7  4-  10  x  4.5 
inches  to,  we  will  say,  as  with  the  Milwaukee  engine,  from  24 
inches  in  the  high-pressure  to  74  inches  in  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  should  reduce  the  cylinder  condensation  from  the  50 
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per  cent,  of  our  experiments  to  more  nearly  10  per  cent.,  and 
make  the  cost  of  power,  in  B.  T.  U.  and  in  steam, 


log  p, '  log  p, ' 

nearly. 

This  would  give  from  less  than  7  pounds  of  steam,  6,667  B.  T. 
U.,  at  the  highest' pressure  above  stated,  to  figures  25  per  cent, 
higher  at  the  lower  pressures  ;  the  use  of  quadruple  expansion^ 
or  equally  effective  superheating,  being  here  understood. 

Where,  also,  as  here,  we  have  the  limiting  boundaries  of  the 
range,  the  interpolation  of  intermediate  curves  of  any  quality 
is  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 

The  curve  D  is  inserted  as  representative  of  the  case  in 
which,  as  in  a  large  engine,  we  may  safely  assume  the  reduction 
of  the  internal  wastes  by  from  over  one-half  the  total  steam 
supply,  as  in  curve  C,  to  about  forty  per  cent.,  as  in  moderately 
large  mill  engines,  without  preliminary  superheating  or  inter- 
mediate reheating.  In  curve  Z>,  perhaps,  we  have  about  a  fair 
minimum  probable  efficiency,  and  the  cost  of  power  becomes 
not  far  &om  11  pounds  of  steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour  at  the 
higher  pressures,  rising  to  15  pounds  at  the  lower  limit  of  our 
range. 

Curve  ^  shows  what  might  be  accomplished  by  good  manage- 
ment and  effective  use  of  reheaters,  could  the  standard  for  the 
small  engine  be  held  at  its  best,  as  actually  obtained  in  particu- 
larly favorable  tests.  Costs  of  power  range  from  8}  to  12 
pounds  between  500  and  150  pounds  pressure.  Assuming  that 
large  engines — perhaps  of  230  to  500  H.  P.  or  more — may  safely 
be  anticipated  to  reduce  internal  wastes  to  one-half  those  of 
the  latter,  and  under  equally  favorable  conditions  in  all  other 
respects,  reheaters  and  separation  giving  dry  steam  at  each 
transfer  of  the  fluid  to  a  succeeding  cylinder  in  the  series,  we 
obtain  the  curve  Fy  as,  in  such  case,  representative  of  the 
efficiency  of  large  engines  at  high  pressures.  The  wastes  are 
here  substantially  those  of  the  Milwaukee  pumping  engine, 
which  has  so  long  held  the  record  of  efficiency,  employing 
saturated  steam  and  for  125  pounds  pressure. 

This  latter  curve,  F,  representing  the  probably  best  work 
attainable  with  the  best  form  of  engine  of  to-day,  working 
up  to  500  pounds  pressure,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  limit  of  practical  advance  at  present,  with 
saturated  steam  and  such  provisions  for  minimizing  wastes  as 
are  now  customarily  employed.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  fact, 
we  find  that  we  cannot  expect  to  reduce  expenditure  to  a  lower 
figure  than  about  8  pounds  of  feed-water  per  L  H.  P.  per 
hour,  about  8,000  B.  T.  U.,  the  feed-water  being  supplied  at  such 
temperatures  as  will  make  the  net  heat-supply  1,000  B.  T.  U. 
per  pound  of  steam  made. 

Effective  superheating,  annulling  initial  condensation,  judg- 
ing from  experience,  should  improve  this  ultimate  figure  for 
saturated  steam  by,  as  a  maximum,  not  above  one-eighth ;  and 
7,000  B.  T.  U.,  or  7  pounds  of  steam,  may,  on  this  basis,  be 
taken  as  the  limit  of  probable  advance.  The  temperature  of 
steam  of  this  pressure  is  about  550  degrees  Fahr.,  and  super- 
heating, it  is  thought,  cannot  be  carried  far  beyond  that  point 
in  the  existing  steam  engine. 

Change  of  cycle  is  the  next  most  promising  direction  of  gain, 
apparently.  By  the  adoption  of  the  Carnot  cycle  it  is  possible 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  engiue  about  twenty  per  cent, 
above  that  of  the  common  approximate  Bankine  form  of  cycle. 
This  may  not  be  at  all  impossible,  and  a  number  of  methods  of 
attaining  this  result  may  yet  be  found.  Assuming  it  to  be  found 
practicable,  and  the  gain  due  this  change  secured,  the  ideal  line 
for  the  Bankine  cycle,  line  J,  on  the  diagram,  would  be  reached 
and  the  cost  in  pounds  of  feed- water  and  in  thousands  of 
B.  T.  U.  would  be 

w  ^  18,  log  p, 

ranging  from  the  equivalent  of  6  pounds  saturated  steam  at 
1,000  pounds  pressure,  down  to  9  pounds  at  100  pounds,  from 
6,000  to  9,000  B.  T.  U. ;  efficiency  rising  to  30  per  cent,  at  the 
lower  and  40  per  cent,  at  the  upper  limit  of  pressure. 

The  above  are  the  deductions  coming  of  this  study  of  the 
outlook  for  improvement  by  use  of  high-pressure  steam  at 
the  limits  which  seem  likely  to  be  approximated  in  the  near 
future,  and  on  the  assumption  that  our  engines  will  be  no  better 
adapted  to  such  work  than  are  the  best  engines  of  to-day  to 
their  narrower  range  of  thermodynamic  operation.  Beyond, 
there  still  lies  at  least  one  direction  of  further  gain  by  reduc- 
tion of  wastes,  and  one  of  advance  by  increase  of  the  proportion 
of  heat  transformed  thermodynamically.     The  former  resource 
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is  the  now  familiar  scheme  of  finding  a  non-conducting  cylinder 
wall ;  the  other  is  the  employment  of  steam-gas,  and  probably 
in  some  such  manner  as  was  attempted  by  Sir  William  Siemens. 
The  first  of  these  expedients  will  convert  the  engine  into  a 
purely  thermodynamic  machine  ;  the  latter  will  raise  its  ther- 
modynamic efficiency  to  the  Camot  limit,  and  to  a  numerical 
value  determined,  finally,  by  the  maximum  practically  available 
temperature.  Should  these  changes  prove  ultimately  practi- 
cable, this  generation  need  not  anticipate  witnessing  the  dis- 
placement of  the  st^am  engine  by  any  other  form  of  heat  motor. 
It  will  combine,  better  than  can  any  other  now  known,  the 
maximum  of  combined  thermal  and  dynamic  efficiency. 

Summarizing  the  Case,  we  may  state  the  following  as  our 
conclusions  from  what  has  preceded  relating  to  the  "  promise 
and  potency  of  high-pressure  steam "  within  the  limits  here 
examined : 

(1)  With  equally  excellent  design,  construction,  and  manage- 
ment, we  may  expect  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  engine,  with 
increasing  pressures,  to  increase  nearly  as  the  logarithm  of  the 
boiler  pressure. 

(2)  We  may  hope  to  secure,  at  the  highest  pressures  yet  pro- 
posed, substantially  as  close  an  approximation  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  ideal  engine  as  at  those  pressures  which  now  give  our 
best  records,  probably  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
cycle  adopted,  considered  as  an  ideal,  thermodynamic  cycle. 

(3)  That  gain  in  economy,  by  increasing  pressures  simply, 
must  be  expected  to  be  slow  and  to  steadily  decrease  in  rate  of 
gain  as  pressures  rise,  making  the  practicable,  commercial 
limit  a  pressure  comparatively  low. 

(4)  That,  assuming  1,000  pounds  pressure  safely  and  readily 
attainable,  we  cannot  expect  to  reduce  the  demand  for  heat  and 
steam  below  6,000  B.  T.  U.  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  and  about 
6  pounds  of  steam ;  the  probable  figures  being  at  least  20  per 
cent,  higher,  even  with  feed  heated  as  assumed. 

(5)  At  500  pounds  pressure,  a  steam  consumption  of  10  pounds 
and  less  has  been  attained  under  circumstances  indicating  that 
on  a  large  scale  the  steam  engine  should,  under  similar  thermal 
conditions,  reduce  this  figure  very  considerably. 

(6)  The  direction  in  which  to  seek  for  gain  are  the  reduction 
of  internal  wastes  and  the  production  of  a  superheated-steam 
engine. 


-■  .* 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Joseph  E.  Johnson^  Jr. — I  would  like  to  know  how  those 
tests  with  a  varying  clearance  were  made — if  they  were  made 
simply  by  recessing  at  the  head  ;  then  the  surface  did  not  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  clearance.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  most 
engines  built  to-day  the  increase  of  surface  with  great  clearance 
is  more  important  than  the  increase  of  the  clearance  itself.  I 
would  like  to  ask  also  if  the  water  from  the  re-heaters  in  the 
quadruple-expansion  engine  was  reevaporated  by  boiler  steam, 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  steam  so  condensed  was  considered  in  the 
economy  of  the  engine. 

Mr.  Francis  II,  Boyer, — In  reference'  to  the  question  of  glass 
gauges  for  such  high  pressures,  I  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence with  gauges  of  that  character  and  even  have  had  occasion  to 
use  glass  gauges  to  resist  from  400  to  .600  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  gauges  that  we  use  are  long.  It  is  not  a  very  infrequent  thing 
to  run  for  days  with  pressures  of  200  to  250  pounds.  The  glass 
tubes  are  long,  the  opening  through  them  not  over  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  with  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick- 
ness of  glass ;  encasing  in  iron  or  brass  tubes  with  a  slot  on  the 
side. 

Mr.  John  E.  Sweet — Was  it  steam  you  were  using  'i 

Mr.  Boyer. — No  ;  it  was  ammonia. 

Mr.  Sweet. — Doesn't  that  make  a  difference  ? 

Mr.  Boyer. — I  should  suppose  that  it  would  not.  These  tubes 
are  annealed  ten  or  twelve  times.  I  have  seen  some  very  danger- 
ous results  caused  by  breaking  glasses.  I  had  one  of  my  men  cut 
with  a  terrible  gash  by  flying  glass  from  gauges  of  a  steam  boiler. 
But  I  have  glass  tubes  now  that  I  have  had  in  use  under  such 
conditions  for  four  years.  When  they  do  break,  they  go  in  thou- 
sands of  pieces. 

Professor  Thurston. — The  clearance  experiments  were  made  by 
fitting  in  the  place  of  the  back  head  of  the  engine  another  special 
form  of  head  which  was,  in  effect,  a  chamber  bored  out  and  fitted 
with  a  piston,  which  piston  could  be  set  so  as  to  close  the  clear- 
ance space.  That  piston  was  set  up  against  the  piston  of  the 
engine,  allowing  only  just  clearance  enough  to  be  safe.  An 
engine  trial  was  thus  conducted  with  as  little  clearance  as  we 
could  get.  Then  the  adjustable  piston  was  withdrawn  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  until  the  next  measure  of  clearance  desired  was  ob- 
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tained  between  the  piston  and  the  head.  Thus  the  adjustable 
piston  was  withdrawn  gradually,  until,  finally,  the  space  enclosed 
between  it  and  the  piston  of  the  engine,  including  port-spaces, 
became  above  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  volume  displaced  by  the 
piston. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  the  areas 
of  surface  acting  are  quite  as  important — more  so,  in  some  adjust- 
ments of  the  engine — as  the  actual  volume  of  steam  filling  the 
clearance  spaces.  This  investigation  indicates  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  building  an  engine  with  enlarged  clearance.  We  could 
not  carry  our  experiments  down  to  smaller  clearances  than  here 
reported  because  our  engine  is  built  with  comparatively  large 
clearance.  But  the  fact  of  getting  a  very  smooth  curve  allowed 
us  to  carry  the  line  down  to  the  zero  point. 

In  regard  to  the  measurement  of  the  steam  from  the  heaters — 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  satisfactorily,  and  little  is  to  be 
said  about  that  yet.  We  hope,  in  time,  to  be  able  to  make  such  an 
investigation  as  will  enable  us  to  say  where  every  thermal  unit  of 
heat  goes  from  the  time  that  it  leaves  the  fuel-bed  until  it  finds 
its  way  out  to  the  stack  on  the  one  side  or  through  the  engine  on 
the  other. 

These  data  must  be  taken  as  the  outcome  ot  first  and  tentative 
efforts  to  secure  what  can  only  be  at  present  a  rough  approxima- 
tion to  the  possible  efficiencies  of  high-pressure  steam ;  and  what 
they  may  be  can  be  realized  from  the  fact  that,  with  the  largest 
consumption  of  steam  that  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  even 
without  re-heaters  in  use,  the  steam  consumption,  at  500  pounds 
pressure  in  this  case,  is  only  about  13  pounds  per  horse-power  per 

hour.  If  we  magnify  the  scale  of  this  engine,  which  is  only  of 
20  horse-power,  up  to  that  of  the  Milwaukee  engine,  to  500  or 

700  horse-power,  as  we  can  readily  see,  the  wastes  are  likely  to 
be  reduced  in  enormous  proportion,  and  from  that  fact  we  may 
get  some  idea,  at  any  rate,  of  the  probabilities  of  the  gain  to  be 
anticipated  by  the  use  of  such  high  pressures.  I  should  judge, 
from  what  we  have  learned  so  far,  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
discount  the  action  of  the  Milwaukee  engine  and  of  Mr.  Leavitt's 
later  engine,  now  just  reported  on,  from  twenty  to  twenty-fivte 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  it  would  probably  come  down  to  within 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  performance,  as  indicated  by  com- 
putation, of  the  ideal  ease. 
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BY  H.  M.  LANS,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  business  it  is  necessary  that  both  ends  meet,  and  desirable 
that  they  overlap.  To  accomplish  this,  receipts  or  value  pro- 
duced must  exceed  expenditure.  ^ 

It  is  customary  to  transact  busine^  for  a  year,  and  then 
ascertain  the  result  from  the  records,  at  a  time  when  it  is  too 
late  to  apply  remedies  which  would  affect  the  result  of  that 
year.  A  ship  bound  from  New  York  to  Southampton  has  her 
course  predetermined,  and  from  daily  observations  her  actus^l 
position  is  compared  with  her  previously  determined  course, 
and  the  alteration  necessary  to  bring  her  to  her  proper  course 
is  made  at  once.  The  captain  does  not  sail  for  Southampton 
and  wait  until  he  arrives  (somewhere)  to  learn  by  how  much 
he  has  missed  it. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  propose  a  method  by  which 
the  conditions  affecting  the  final  result  of  a  year's  business  may 
be  shown  in  a  simple  manner  at  the  end  of  each  month  or  week. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  the  usual  bookkeeping  and 
inventory,  but  an  auxiliary  for  the  convenience  of  the  manager 
relating  to  organization  and  operation.  An  organization  con- 
sisting of  ten  draughtsmen,  ten  pattern-makers,  and  the  same 
number  each  of  clerks  and  salesmen,  and  a  total  of  ten  distrib- 
uted as  foremen,  engineers,  fireman,  driver,  sweeper,  etc.,  with 
ten  producing  machinists,  would  at  once  be  pronounced  ridicu- 
lous. If  fifty  non-producers  to  ten  producers  is  ridiculous, 
where  does  the  ratio  cease  to  be  ridiculous — where  does  it 
become  possibly  profitable  ? 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December.  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  j)art  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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A  concern  with  records  covering  many  years  may  proceed 
confidently,  giving  no  anxious  thought  to  the  outcome,  provided 
the  conditions  do  not  change.  A  manufacturer  of  machine  tools 
was  recently  questioned  as  to  his  method  of  ascertaining  cost, 
and  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  correctness  of  his  method.  By 
way  of  reply  he  pointed  out  from  his  office  door,  a  row  of  houses 
to  which  he  is  adding  a  number  each  year.  In  case  of  such 
results,  methods  may  be  ignored.  There  are  in  these  close 
times  concerns  of  which  it  is  true  that  twenty-five  years  ago  a 
difference  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  result  of  a  year's  business 
would  have  been  a  profit  of  twenty-five  instead  of  thirty-five  per 
cent.,  while  now  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent,  would  probably 
mean  a  profit  of  five  or  a  loss  of  five. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  cost  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles. The  net  cost,  as  usually  ascertained,  is  of  interest  only  as 
being  one  of  the  elements  necessary  for  fixing  a  selling  price  or 
of  placing  an  inventory  value  on  the  article  produced.  Inquiry 
of  machine  manufacturers  as  to  their  method  of  ascertaining 
cost  or  selling  price,  is  often  answered  by,  "  Well,  on  a  basis  of, 
say,  $300,000  sales  per  year,  etc."  Now,  sales  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  problem,  further  than  that  the  product  of  a  factory 
must  be  converted  into  money  as  a  more  convenient  medium  of 
exchange.  A  manufacturer  of  cotton  cloth  producing  1,000  yards 
per  day,  paying  for  labor  with  400  yards,  for  material  and  supplies 
300  yards,  for  rent,  insurance,  taxes,  and  all  other  expenses  200 
yards,  would  have  100  yards  remaining  as  profit.  "With  a  prod- 
uct of  1,000  yards  per  day  there  is  a  profit.  Had  the  product 
been  900  yards  there  would  have  been  no  profit,  and  with  a 
product  of  800  yards  there  would  be  a  loss,  so  that  ft  is  a 
question  of  product  and  not  of  sales.  Tho  product  must  be 
sold. 

Other  manufacturers  answer !  '*  We  find  that  adding  six  per 
cent,  to  the  value  of  material  and  merchandise  used,  and'charging 
forty  cents  per  hour  for  all  day  labor,  will  cover  general  expense 
and  leave  us  a  fair  margin."  This  is  simple  and  satisfactory 
until  conditions  change — the  number  of  producer  hours  per  year, 
for  instance,  or  the  introduction  of  a  new  machine  which  will 
do  the  work  of  two  old  ones,  and  displace  them,  and  dispense 
with  one  man  ;  then  the  difference  between  the  hourly  sum  paid 
this  one  workman  and  the  forty  cents  formerly  charged  is  not 
available  for  meeting  general  expense.     A  careful  study  of  this 
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point  vill  show  xhai  unless  reiuljustments  are  made  as  labor- 
saYing  tools  and  methods  aie  adopted,  theze  may  be  a  defi- 
ciencT  due  to  an  hiiLeno  unsuspected  cause. 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  show  what  the  volume  of  product 
must  be,  and  what  value  must  be  p*laced  upon  it  unsold, 
or  what  selling  price  when  sold,  in  order  to  make  both  ends 
meet  and  to  ^i^verlap*  for  a  given  organization  and  general 
expense. 

First,  an  *nnMl  estimate  or  prospectus.  Table  L.  for  the  sue 
ceeding  year,  is  prepared,  based  upon  experience  and  judgment. 
In  this  case  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  is  assumed  to 
be  jlUO.tJJU.  and  the  annual  pay-roll  to  be  $50jXK>.  equally 
divided  between  ppjducers  and  non-producers :  and.  to  avoid 
the  discussion  now  bein^:  carried  on  editoriaUv  and  .bv  the  cor- 
respondents  of  trade  papers  as  to  who  are  producers  and  who 
non-producers,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  all  those 
whose  time  can  be  directly  ascertained  and  charged  against 
some  specific  opier  or  article  produced  for  sale  are  classed 
as  producers,  and  all  others  as  non-producers,  and  in  case  of 
doubt  safety  lies  in  erring  on  the  side  of  classing  an  indi- 
vidual as  a  non-proiuoer  rather  than  a  producer.  The  column. 
Estimate!  Expenditure.  Table  L.  requires  no  explanation.  It 
shows  in  this  assume<l  case  that  for  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness for  tLe  succee-iinjf  vear  ^156-«'MJ  must  be  secured.  The 
iju^rstioii  thei:  aria^s,  from  what  sources  is  this  sum  to  be 
derive-1  'f 

In  tL-r  c>--lTimL.  estima;*^!  r^ceit»ts.  i-iroinins.  *'  Fixed  in- 
come  ^».'.  tLi*  '^'rizu  tLr:  ^z.zii  ieriveJ  from  rental  of  a  ji-^rtion 
of  the  ia^n-on*  V':llI  iiiLrs.  :Lter*r«?t  on  l>->nds  'jr  re  mm-  from 
investments. 

''    Interest  *4'"J  i^  :':.e  estimated  ?*ura  to  be  derived  from 
notes  idveii  for  iefrire  i  T'avmei.ts.  over  iue  aocounts,  etc. 

'  It  i^  a.%suii.ei  tL^:  :l  c-Jise  of  a  ii-aehiiir-sLop  with  t  -  1> 
varvimr  jrreativ  ii.  ^ize.  vilue.  d'>''r  sy-S'i-e  ''x-ouT'ir  1.  ji.i  ^-.-y^r 
require«L  tLat  tLerr  -Loil  1  '•^  ii  -f^p-Aration o:  tLe  cLarir-  :.r  tLr 
workmaii  aid  for  tLe  vy.  1  T:.^  L  iiiv .-:.  ^r je  fir  a  mai:  l.:  t*:^  -rLtv- 
five  cents  "sorkii.::  ol  'i  •<'.'•/•  ..'nz  r.til  •vriLj-iiiill  -1.  ul  i  :.:: 
l>e  the  saiiif:  asf-r:L-=r  •^ll-  :  ri-e  i  i::^:- -  .  ri:::_j  .:l  :i  .^->'.*»  latLe. 
Separatin:.'  t--  1  tin.-:  :j'  ':.  "  rkiiiiL  *  t.i^e.  ::  ii  estiLLitTJ  that 
the  ^>Ji.^  w^.t;]  1  vi^'. '   ,  1.'.^:.:  '.L^ir^'r  .:'  -S5.'  •>'. 

'Y    Material  aL  1  :--rr  :Lai*di^':  ^re  e*:iiiiate*i  at  -^7'.»»J.     This 
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item  is  the  same  as  in  the  column  of  estimated  expendi- 
tures, to  which  is  added,  say,  twenty  per  cent  (e\  which  yields 
$15,000. 

( /)  Producers'  wages  is  the  estimated  amount  to  be  derived 
by  charging  producers'  actual  time  at  their  actual  rate  against  the 
product.  The  sum  of  all  these  estimated  receipts  is  $121,000, 
while  the  sum  of  the  estimated  expenditures  is  $156,000,  which 
would  show  a  deficit  of  $35,000  on  the  year's  business.  Now 
from  what  source  is  it  possible  to  secure  this  $35,000  ?  Clearly 
from  a  percentage  added  to  producer's  wages.  In  this  case 
producers'  wages  are  $25,000,  and  in  order  to  derive  therefrom 
the  $35,000,  to  make  good  the  deficit,  140  per  cent,  must  be 
added.  "We  have  now  a  sure  method  of  determining  the  neces- 
sary selling  price  when  the  actual  cost  of  material  and  merchan- 
dise, the  number  of  hours  and  rate  per  hour,  and  the  tool  hours 
and  rate  per  hour  are  known ;  thus,  material  and  merchandise 
plus  20  per  cent.,  tool  hours  at  their  established  rate,  and  labor 
plus  140  per  cent,  equal  the  selling  price  under  the  conditions 
assumed  in  the  annual  estimate.  But,  unfortunately,  the  business 
manager  cannot  sit  at  his  desk  in  December  and  predict  that 
his  losses  for  the  succeeding  year  will  be  $500,  and  his  legal 
expenses  $300  and  contingent  expenses  $1,000,  and  that  he  will 
employ  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  product  of  $25,000  expended 
in  producers'  wages.  It  is  this  difficulty  that  the  method  now 
presented  meets  and  overcomes  by  the  use  of  the  tabulated 
monthly  statement,  Table  II.  This  is  shown  in  monthly  form, 
but  so  little  labor  is  involved  that  the  manager  may  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  his  business  by  using  a  weekly  form.  This 
sheet  provides  for  bringing  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures 
together  with  the  estimated,  item  by  item  and  month  by  month, 
so  that  a  glance  will  show  if  any  item  of  expenditure  is  actually 
overrunning  the  estimated,  and  if  any  item  of  receipts  is  under- 
running  the  estimated,  and  show  it  in  time  for  correction.  It 
will  also  show  for  any  month  if  the  total  actual  receipts  or 
expenditures  vary  from  the  estimated,  and  which  way  and  how 
much.  This  is  desirable,  for  one  item  may  exceed  the  esti- 
mated and  be  compensated  by  another,  so  that  the  total  shall 
be  unaffected.  This  table  is  prepared  and  used  as  follows  :  The 
items — Estimated  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Sheet  I. — are 
divided  by  twelve,  and  one-twelfth  of  each  item  entered  in  the 
column,  Month  Ending  January  31st,  and  on  its  properly  des- 
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ignated  horizontal  line;  under  February  two-twelfths,  March 
three-twelfths,  etc.,  the  amounts  being  cumulative  until  at  the 
end  of  the  year  or  under  December  they  amount  to  the  sum 
shown  in  the  annual  estimate.  These  spaces  may  be  all  filled 
out  as  shown  for  the  last  half  of  the  year — Table  II. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  two  horizontal  lines  of  totals 
(receipts  and  expenditures),  Table  II.,  the  estimated  amounts 
are  always  equaL  They  must  be  if  both  ends  are  to  meet.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  new  year  actual  figures  are 
available  and  are  filled  in  the  proper  spaces,  and  the  items  and 
totals  for  the  year,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  are  directly  comparable 
with  the  corresponding  estimates ;  and  right  here  the  manager 
has  a  chance  to  earn  his  salary  by  managing.  This  method 
gives  him  eleven  more  chances  and  eleven  months'  time  for 
remedies. 

Answering  the  proper  objection,  that  selling  prices  are  not 
made  by  ascertaining  the  value  of  material  and  labor  and  adding 
a  percentage,  but  by  competition,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
unless  the  value  of  material  and  labor  will  admit  of  the  addition 
of  the  percentages  proved  to  be  necessary  by  the  annual  esti- 
mate, without  making  the  selling  price  so  high  as  to  keep  the 
goods  out  of  the  market,  then  the  end  of  the  year  will  show  a 
deficit.  When  it  is  found  that  a  selling  price  arrived  at  by  this 
method  is  too  high,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
(not  necessarily  the  rate)  paid  for  labor  or  material  until  they 
will  bear  the  addition  of  the  necessary  percentage  without 
throwing  the  article  out  of  the  market.  It  is  clear  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  twice  the  producing  force  will  require  but 
one-half  of  the  percentage  to  be  added.  It  is  also  clear  that  a 
reduction  in  the  total  expenditure,  or  an  increase  in  any  items 
of  receipts,  will  reduce  the  percentage  necessary  to  be  added. 
This  gives  the  manager  a  definite  method  of  making  readjust- 
ments, as  he  obtains  results  of  actual  business  as  the  year 
advances.  In  this  method  one  assumption  is  necessary,  but  it 
is  a  fair  one,  viz.,  that  the  employment  of  a  certain  number  of 
dollars'  worth  of  productive  labor  produces  a  corresponding 
value  of  product  plus  the  percentage  shown  to  be  necessary  by 
the  estimate.  The  manager  must  secure  this  result.  In  other 
words,  every  dollar  paid  to  producers  plus  the  required  percent- 
age must  be  charged  to  the  product  (this  together  with  the  plant 

charge  and  material  plus  its  percentage),  must  be  the  real  value 
.      15 
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of  the  product,  sold  or  unsold,  and  all  things  must  be  adjusted 
to  this  end. 

TABLE  I. 

Annual  Estimate. 

Assume  Capital  $100,000. 

A.nua,  Pa.v  Roll  {  ^^'SiS'J^S.OOO. 


Estimated  Receipts. 


ESTIMATED  Expenditures. 


<i— Fixed  Income $600 

6— Interest 400 

c— Plant  Cliarge 5.000 

d— Material  and  Mdse 75,000 

e— 20^  to  Material  and  Mdse. . .  15,000 

/—Producers'  Wages 25,000 

121,000 
ff — 140f?  to  Producers' 

Wages  to  Balance 85.000 

y 


Profit $io,ooa 

Losses 500 

Renewals 2,000 

Depreciation 2,000^ 

Producers'  Wages 25,000 

Non-Producers'^  Wages 25.000 

Material  and  Mdse 75,000^ 


$156,000 


General  Expense 

Stable  and  Hauling 

Printing  and  Stationery. 
Freiglit  and  Express. . . . 

Advertising 

Postage. 

Insurance 

Commissions 

Interest  and  Discounts. . 

Charity 

Legal 

Fuel 

Contingent 


10,000 
500 
300 
500 

1,000 
200 

1,000 
200 
800 
200 
300 
500 

1,000 


$156,000 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  TT.  S,  Rogers. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  important  matter 
in  these  few  pages  of  deep  concern  to  the  manager's  private 
oflBce.  Everything  in  these  columns  is  exactly  what  the  manager 
and  directors  desire  to  know,  but  the  article  either  does  not  go 
quite  far  enough  or  has  gone  too  far.  It  does  not  touch  the  shop 
or  manufacturing  department.  The  method  of  reaching  the 
deductions  shown  in  tlie  monthly  balances  has  not  been  told,  and 
consequently  the  engineer  cutting  down  costs  learns  nothing  of 
the  details  leading  to  this  perfect  array  of  costs  in  general.  It  is 
a  nice  thing  for  the  manager  to  call  the  superintendent  in  on  the 
carpet  and  inform  him  that,  "Last  month  we  ran  behind  our  esti- 
mates."    He  is  a  whipped  dog  instantly.    He  knows  and  feels, 
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because  it  is  now  too  late  to  even  wonder  where  loss  leaked  away, 
^nd  he  goes  out  and  gets  even  on  the  foremen  (laughter),  and  the 
foremen  get  even  again  on  the  men  (laughter),  and  all  accounts 
are  squared  for  the  time  being,  but  nobody  has  found  the  many 
little  leaks  which  helped  make  the  loss.  The  ideal  system  of  fac- 
tory costs  is  one  by  which  the  superintendent  can  call  his  fore- 
man's attention  to  the  little  leaks  on  the  very  day  when  they 
occur,  and  where  he  can  know  at  six  o'clock  at  night  whether  he 
earned  a  dollar  for  the  company  or  lost  one  and  the  exact  spot 
where  it  was  lost,  too,  that  he  may  regain  it  the  next  day.  The 
mechanical  engineer  and  superintendent  to  succeed  in  the  present 
-day  must  know  as  much  concerning  finance  as  he  does  about  gear- 
ing and  shop  appliances  or  he  is  a  failure.  Some  may  think  the 
ideal  just  mentioned  is  but  a  dream,  but  with  us  it  is  cold  fact.  I 
do  not  care  whether  our  company  lost  a  million  dollars  or  a  cent 
last  year,  but  I  want  to  know  and  do  know  whether  I  am  behind 
or  ahead  of  previous  records  of  machine  costs  every  day,  and  our 
president  can  have  this  information  from  my  oflBce  at  any  hour  he 
chooses  to  ask  for  it.  The  problem  is  easy,  and  is  based  on  the 
rate  per  hour  for  actual  producing  labor  employed  in  building  each 
line  of  goods.  If  we  are  building  a  lot  of  six  machines,  we  know 
that  the  previous  lot  was  completed  in  4,800  hours  total  labor  at 
a  rate  of  17^  cents  per  hour.  By  new  special  tools  we  have 
shortened  this  time,  and  a  limit  is  fixed  for  this  lot  of  4,000  hours 
on  a  basis  of  16f  cents  per  hour.  Every  day  this  time  is  aver- 
aged, and  should  my  cost  clerk  inform  me  that  the  costs  per  hour 
had  varied  from  16^  cents  to  16f  cents  per  hour  in  two  days  the 
foreman  is  shown  his  leak  at  once  and  steps  are  taken  to  recover 
the  lost  values.  The  cost  accounting  plan  which  will  discover  the 
many  little  wasted  minutes  in  producing  time  at  the  moment  of 
occurrence  is  the  true  ideal,  and  the  results  given  in  this  paper  show 
it  to  be  in  the  right  direction.  But  we  want  more  of  the  details 
by  which  they  were  gained. 

There  is  one  item  in  this  paper  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention,  as  it  illustrates  how  we  always  do  things  in  Cincinnati. 
I  would  also  like  to  ask  you  gentlemen  who  are  now  busy  making 
up  your  estimate  sheets  for  the  coming  year,  did  you  ever  give 
one  single  thought  to  the  "charity  column"?  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 
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FRICTION  HORSE'POWER  IN  FACTORIES. 

BT  C.  H.  BBNJAMIN,  CLBYKLAMD,  O. 

During  the  winter  of  1895-96  a  series  of  experiments  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  writer  by  Messrs.  McAllister 
and  Morley,  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  to  determine 
the  ratio  of  the  power  required  to  drive  shafting  and  belts  in 
various  factories  in  this  city  to  the  total  power  consumed. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations  visits  were  made  to 
sixteen  different  establishments,  comprising  rolling  and  stamp- 
ing mills,  bridge  works,  general  machine  works,  and  screw 
factories. 

The  general  routine  of  the  investigation  in  each  shop  was 
about  as  follows : 

Indicator  cards  were  taken  from  the  engine  during  the  day, 
at  intervals  of  about  one  hour,  while  the  factory  was  in  full 
operation.  During  the  noon  hour  or  after  working  hours  at 
night  cards  were  taken  from  the  same  engine  when  it  was 
driving  line  and  counter  shafts  only,  no  machines  being  in 
operation. 

Averages  of  these  two  sets  of  cards  were  assumed  to  show 
respectively  the  total  horse-power  and  the  friction  horse-power 
in  that  establishment. 

During  the  day  the  observers  measured  the  lengths,  diame- 
ters, and  speeds  of  rotation  of  the  line  shafts,  estimated  the 
number  and  lengths  of  bearings,  and  noted  the  method  of  oiling. 
They  also  counted  the  belts  running  from  line  shafts  and  esti- 
mated their  widths  and  the  average  diameter  of  pulleys. 

The  number  of  counter  shafts  was  noted  and  the  number  and 
character  of  machines  in  operation. 

As  far  as  possible  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  men  at  work  with  machines  during  the  day. 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meetiug  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Traiisactiona. 
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These  are  the  data  which  Beemed  to  the  writer  most  likely  to 
be  useful  Id  detenuining  the  power  consumed  under  various 
conditions,  and  while  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  iu  all  the 
estimates  was  not  practicable,  the  average  results  will  be 
■reasonably  close  to  the  truth. 

The  tabular  form  is  best  adapted  to  comparisons  of  this 
nature,  and  the  following  tables  are  largely  self-explanatory. 


TABLE  I. 


II 


i  Wire  Drawing  aiid-J 
i  Polishing,  J 

Steel  StampiDganU  Pol- 
Boiler      and     MaehiDt: 

Work 

Bridge  Machinery 

Heavy  Machine  Work. 
Deary  Machine  Work. 
J.iglit  .Machine  Work. . 
Manufacture  «f   Small 

Tools 

ManiiFacture   of   Small 

Tools 

Sewing    Machines   ai 

Bicyclea 

Sewing  Machines . . .  ■ 
(  Screw  MadiioeB  and 
}  Screws. 

Bteel  Wood-Screws.. 
Manufacture    of    Bteel 

NailB 

Planing  Mill 

Light  Machine  Work. 


81 

2j  8 


1460  I 
1120  ) 

1065  ; 


24S0  : 
1472  ] 


nit  a 


74  1S7,  3 

in,   m    a 

37  4e|  4 
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1 

^ 

8 

ll 
^1 

Nnmber. 

9 

u 
II 

IE 

Is 

Runnlaic  il  Wbit 

400 
74 
88.6 

m.2 

113 

168 

S48 

17 
13.8 

11.8 

46 

7T 



19.7 
34.3 

aa.7 

82. S 
137 

lOO 
4S.9 
10. e 

4,a6 

157 
57 
23.3 
47.9 
64 
01 

20.7 

40 

34.5 

loa 

74  5 
114 

17 

45.7 
28. 6 
4.03 

39.2 

77 

en.s 

80.7 

a: 

54,3 

51.3 

53.8 
51.8 
68.9 
69.7 

47.8 

65.1 

14.6 

49. 5 

73 

48. 6 

One-third. 

Nearly  full. 
Full. 

6 

Avenwe.lieftvymachliie 

4n.4 
74,3 
47.2 

190 

107 

241 

117 

Bi.a 

89.3 

6.28 

Full. 

11 

Full. 

14 

15    

la 

Full. 
Full. 

ODe-lialf. 
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TABLE   III. 


Friction  Horse-Power. 


1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

0 

< 

No. 

ft,®--" 

835 

S    ^ 

.  ou  rt  K 

Is 

6.-5 

'  o 

1 

14 

.580 

.10 

1.87 

2.28 

1.76 

.50 

2 

9.84 

.362 

.059 

.84 

2.11 

2.40 

.33 

Average. 

11.92 

.466 

.08 

1.10 

2.19 

2.08 

.415 

3 

4.77 

.205 

.04 

.550 

.538 

.477 

.10 

4 

3  28 

.137 

.04 

.837 

.606 

.521 

.20 

5 

5.70 

.233 

.038 

.581 

.665 

.458 

.10 

6 

8.55 

.806 

.06 

.799 

.600 

.475 

.15 

Average. 

5.57 

.22 

.044 

.567 

.602 

.481 

.14 

7 

2.75 

.276 

.034 

.204 

.155 

.095 

.04 

8 

8. 

.400 

.09 

.689 

.127 

.119 

.06 

9 

2.49 

.233 

.03 

.240 

.121 

.113 

.04 

X*^»  •  •  •       •  •  • 

4.36 

.430 

.05 

.397 

.269 

.208 

.09 

11 

5.08 

134 

.034 

.406 

.172 

.154 

.05 

12 

6.33 

.381 

.05 

.633 

.291 

.235 

.09 

Average. 

4.83 

.309 

.048 

.428 

.189 

.154 

.062 

13 

2.53 

.109 

.02 

.178 

.191 

.130 

.04 

14 

4.62 

.278 

.035 

.615 

.260 

.244 

.07 

1") 

17.34 

.  729 

.08 

1.52 

.715 

.636 

.08 

X  w*   •    ■    •    •        •    • 

1.46 

.138 

.015 

.109 

.749 

.084 

.02 
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TABLE  IV. 


Useful  Horse-Power. 


No. 

1 

2 

Useftil  H.  P.  per  machine. 

Useful  H.  P.  per  man. 

3 

4 

.310 
.164 
.707 
.627 

.452 

.877 
.142 

5 

.160 

6 

.342 

Avf 

$rage 

.380 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Average 

13 

14 

15 

16 


.790 
.109 
.881 
.180 
.181 
.296 

406 

.256 
.251 
.200 
.142 


.099 
.162 
.227 
.204 
.093 
.396 

.195 

.717 

.792 

1.326 


EXPLANATIONS. 

Table  I.  gives  simply  the  data  on  which  were  based  the  cal- 
culations with  regard  to  each  factory.  In  all  the  tables  the 
establishments  are  arranged  according  to  the  character  of  the 
work  done  in  each. 

Table  11.  shows  how  the  horse-power  was  divided  between  the 
machinery  and  the  shafting  and  belts.     The  figures  in  column 

3  include  the  power  required  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
engine  itself  and  that  of  all  the  shafting  and  counters,  as  in 
most  cases  it  was  impracticable  to  determine  these  separately. 

If  a  deduction  of  10  be  made  from  the  percentages  in  column 

4  they  would  then  show  approximately  the  power  required  to 
drive  shafting  and  counters  alone. 

The  percentage  of  power  lost  in  overcoming  friction  depends 
more  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  shafting  and  machinery  than 
upon  the  particular  character  of  the  work  done,  as  may  readily 
be  seen  from  column  4.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Works 
No.  4  there  are  two  one-story  buildings,  covering  considerable 
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territory  and  containing  machinery  distributed  at  wide  inter- 
vals. The  power  is  transmitted  from  one  shop  to  the  other  by 
a  long  shaft,  and  there  are  numerous  transverse  shafts  driven 
by  bevel  gears. 

This  would  seem  to  be  one  of  those  cases  where  electrical 
transmission  would  be  a  good  investment. 

A  somewhat  similar  condition  of  things  exists  in  Works  No. 
3.  The  record  of  the  shafting  at  Works  No.  13  is  remarkable, 
especially  when  it  is  noted  that  the  works  were  running  at  only 
one-quarter  their  capacity. 

As  the  machinery  is  of  the  automatic  type,  very  compactly 
arranged,  the  conditions  are  about  the  same  as  in  several  other 
shops  visited  ;  but  an  inspection  of  the  shafting  shows  that  great 
care  has  been  exercised  in  its  construction  and  operation.  It 
is  in  perfect  alignment,  runs  in  cast  iron  boxes  without  babbitt 
metal,  and  supported  by  unusually  rigid  hangers,  while  it  is 
oiled  by  hand  instead  of  by  wick-oilers. 

That  these  conditions  do  not  always  obtain  is  shown  by  the 
remark  made  to  the  writer  by  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
establishments  visited,  who  said  that  he  wished  the  test  could 
be  repeated,  as  after  the  first  visit  he  had  examined  his  line 
shafting  and  found  that  one  length  was  about  three  inches  out 
of  line. 

In  Table  III.  the  friction  horse-power  alone  is  used,  and  is 
divided  in  different  ways  in  the  endeavor  to  determine  on  what 
factors  it  most  depends. 

Columns  1  and  2  show  a  wide  variation  in  different  factories, 
since  the  work  of  friction  is  dependent  on  speed  as  much  as  on 
pressure. 

Column  3  is  more  uniform.  In  this  case  the  friction  horse- 
power was  divided  by  the  number  of  hundreds  of  square  feet  of 
shafting  surface  passing  a  given  line  in  a  minute,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  horse-power  of  belting  is  often  calculated. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  figures  in  this  column  are  nearly 
the  same  throughout,  the  general  average  for  heavy  and  light 
machinery  being  about  .046  horse-power  per  hundred  square 
feet. 

The  horse-power  per  bearing  as  shown  in  column  4  is  nearly 
as  great  for  light  machinery  as  for  heavy,  probably  on  account 
of  the  greater  speed  of  the  former. 

In  columns  5  and  6  the  friction  horse-power  per  counter  shaft 
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and  per  belt  runs  quite  uniformly  in  the  two  classes  of  heavy 
and  of  light  machinery,  being  about  three  times  as  much  in  the 
former  case  as  in  the  latter.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  either 
of  these  would  offer  a  convenient  and  reasonably  accurate 
method  of  estimating  the  horse-power  required  to  run  shafting 
and  belts  in  ordinary  situations. 

The  results  in  column  7  are  more  or  less  approximate,  since 
the  average  size  of  the  pulleys  was  rather  roughly  estimated ; 
but  they  are  as  uniform  as  could  be  expected.  The  heavier 
duty  per  square  foot  of  belt  in  the  four  heavy  machinery  estab- 
lishments is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  belts  were  thicker 
and  required  more  power  in  bending. 

The  results  in  Table  IV.  were  worked  out  from  the  useful 
horse-power  or  that  required  to  drive  the  machines  alone,  more 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  with  any  expectation  that  they 
would  be  useful. 

The  figures  in  column  1  are  not  nearly  as  uniform  as  those 
for  shafting  in  Table  HI.,  since  machines  vary  much  more  widely 
in  construction  than  do  line  and  counter  shafts.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  any  average  or  state  any  rule  which  would  be 
of  value  in  special  cases.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  results 
in  column  2,  which  show  that  any  rule  for  estimating  horse- 
power from  the  number  of  men  employed  would  have  a  very 
narrow  application. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

One  would  naturally  inquire,  after  looking  at  the  averages  in 
Table  II.,  if  it  is  necessary  that  from  55  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
power  generated  by  the  engine  should  be  absorbed  before  the 
machines  are  reached. 

The  isolated  case  of  Works  No.  13  would  seem  to  answer  this 
question. 

One  explanation  of  the  large  loss  by  friction  in  many  shops  is 
the  fact  that  economizing  in  either  quantity  or  quality  of  oil 
has  at  once  a  favorable  effect  on  the  bills,  while  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  coal  and  water  consumption  may  be  unnoticed 
or  attributed  to  other  causes.  This  is  a  case  of  saving  at  the 
spigot  and  wasting  at  the  bung. 

Where  the  loss  is  due  to  a  necessarily  extended  and  compli- 
cated system  of  shafting,  it  would  be  wise  to  determine  if  electri- 
cal transmission  of  the  power  would  not  be  cheaper  in  the  end. 
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No  doubt  it  is  true  that  to-day  the  question  of  time  is  more 
important  than  that  of  power,  and  that,  in  the  endeavor  to  get 
the  most  product  per  machine  and  per  man,  the  minor  subject 
of  coal  and  water  consumption  has  been  overlooked.  This  is, 
however,  the  age  of  small  economies — economies  which  would 
have  been  laughed  at  a  generation  ago,  and  no  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  losses  shown  in  these  experiments. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  in  ordinary  machinery  establish- 
ments an  observance  of  the  following  rules  might  effect  a  saving 
that  would  be  noticeable  in  the  annual  balance. 

1.  Use  pulleys  of  large  diameter  on  counters  and  narrow  fast- 
running  belts. 

2.  Use  nothing  but  the  best  oil  and  plenty  of  it,  catching  all 
drip,  and  either  purifying  it  or  using  it  for  some  other  purpose. 

3.  Have  all  the  shafting  and  coimters  oiled  regularly,  and  do 
not  depend  too  much  on  automatic  oiling. 

4.  Inspect  line  shafts  from  time  to  time,  and  see  that  they  are 
in  line  and  can  be  turned  easily. 

Many  line-shaft  boxes  bind  at  the  sides  when  screwed  down, 
sometimes  increasing  the  turning  moment  a  hundred  per  cent. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Samtid  Webber. — I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
results  of  Mr.  Benjamin's  experiments,  and  agree  most  fully 
with  him  in  his  final  conclusions,  which  are,  after  all,  only  the 
rules  established  and  carried  out  in  all  the  large  cotton  mills  in 
New  England,  where  the  subject  of  transmission  of  power  has 
long  been  a  study. 

The  "  Exceptional  Case,"  No.  13,  of  which  he  speaks,  agrees 
almost  exactly  with  the  results  obtained  by  me  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  mills  between  1870  and  1880,  and  which  I  spoke  of 
at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1885.* 

The  fact  is,  our  millwrights  still  adhere  too  pertinaciously  to 

old  and  obsolete  rules,  and  the  old  formula,  H.  P.  =  (        ^  .>-^ 

\       1'25 

is  yet  published ;  while  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Francis,  pub- 
lished  many  years  since,  show  that  H.  P.  =  (  iaa~  )  i^ 
ample  for  prime  movers,  subject  to  the  strain  of  gears  or  cross- 

*  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  138,  No.  lUl. 
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— wcT^ )  is  sufficient  for  mere  transmis- 
sion of  power,  if  no  side  strains  are  involved.  Further,  with  cold- 
rolled  shafting  even  these  denominators  may  be  reduced  one- 
third. 

I  think  the  results  of  the  tables  are  very  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  electric  transmission  where  the  machines  are  isolated 
or  widely  distributed  over  a  large  area. 

I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  see  how  "Useful  Horse-Power 
Machine  "  No.  8,  in  Table  IV.,  should  be  so  much  less  than  in 
per  Nos.  7  and  9,  apparently  on  similar  styles  of  work. 

An  accurate  measure  by  dynamometer  of  the  power  required 
by  each  machine,  is  a  useful  check  on  any  tables  made  up  from 
the  deductions  from  indicator  cards. 

I  began  my  own  experiments  on  increasing  speeds  and  reduc- 
ing diameters  of  shafts  in  1853,  and  since  then  others  have  car- 
ried them  so  far  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  put  fly-wheels  on 
their  shafts  to  equalize  the  motion  to  the  machines,  and  there 
is  little  line  shafting  put  up  now  less  than  If  or  1|^  in  diameter. 

Mr,  J,  J.  Flather. — The  paper  on  this  subject  by  Professor 
Benjamin  is  timely,  and  contains  much  valuable  information 
regarding  the  loss  of  power  due  to  shafting  and  belts.  While 
the  steam-engine  indicator  may  not  be  entirely  reliable  in  those 
cases  where  small  differences  are  measured,  as,  for  instance,  in 
No.  16  of  the  table,  and  possibly  No.  13,  yet,  as  tlie  author  states, 
the  average  results  may  be  considered  reasonably  close  to  the 
truth. 

The  values  of  the  ratio  of  friction  horse-power  to  total  power 
(Table  11.)  agree  fairly  well  with  those  observed  by  the  writer  in 
numerous  cases,  but  are,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  higher ;  how- 
ever, as  will  be  shown  presently,  the  values  given  by  Professor 
Benjamin  are  none  too  high  when  the  average  time  of  operation 
of  the  machinery  is  taken  into  account.  For  average  light 
machine  work,  with  shafting  in  fair  condition,  I  assume  that  from 
30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  is  expended  in  overcoming 
the  friction  of  shafting  and  belting ;  on  the  other  hand,  for  heavy 
machinery  this  loss  will  probably  average  from  -40  to  50  per  cent 

In  these  cases  it  is  assumed  that  the  shafting  is  in  fair  align- 
ment and  properly  lubricated,  having  its  hangers  sufficiently 
close  to  each  other  to  prevent  undue  deflection  under  working 
conditions  ;  it  is  also  assumed  that  the  belting  is  not  unneces- 
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sarily  t^;ht.  Departures  from  these  conditions  will  increase  or 
decrease  the  assumed  friction  loss,  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  perfection  attained  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the 
shafting. 

Other  features  which  will  affect  this  loss  are  the  extent  of 
territory  covered  by  the  machinery  and  the  nearness  to  the 
engine  or  motive  power.  In  those  cases  where  the  power  is 
transmitted  a  considerable  distance  by  means  of  belts  and  shaft- 
ing, the  loss  in  friction  is  very  great.  In  one  case,  that  of  the 
railway  of  Northern  France,  the  loss  in  transmission  is  93  per 
cent.  At  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  works  2,000  horse-power  was 
used  (1889)  to  drive  the  shafting,  and  only  600  horse-power  was 
delivered  to  the  machines. 

The  results  in  Table  lY.  are  such  as  one  might  expect,  and  are 
of  no  practical  value  either  to  determine  the  horse-power  from 
the  number  of  men  employed,  or,  vice  versa,  to  obtain  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  men  employed  from  the  horse-power 
furnished. 

The  continuity  of  operation  is  a  factor  which  largely  affects 
the  friction  loss.  In  some  lines  of  manufacturing,  the  machinery 
is  in  constant  operation,  and  the  loss  in  transmission,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  usual  methods,  is  practically  a  constant  per  ceni 
of  the  total  power  expended  in  operating  the  whole  machinery ; 
but  in  the  average  machine  shop,  year  in  and  year  out,  I  think  we 
shall  find  only  about  one-half  of  the  machines  in  operation  con- 
tinuously or  carrying  their  full  load  continuously  ;  therefore,  if 
the  friction  horse-power  be,  say,  40  per  cent,  of  the  full  load 
with  all  the  machines  in  operation,  there  will  be  an  average 
loss  of  about  60  per  cent,  under  ordinary  working  conditions, 
when  the  time  element  is  considered.  In  the  same  way,  if  the 
friction  horse-power  be  50  per  cent,  of  the  total,  we  shall  have  a 
loss,  under  partial  operation,  of  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  power 
expended.  Load  curves  obtained  from  tests  made  by  the  writer 
in  a  number  of  shops  in  which  readings  were  taken  every  five 
minutes,  show  that  these  figures  are  very  close  to  actual  condi- 
tions. The  useful  horse-power  fluctuates  with  the  number  of 
machines  in  operation  and  the  load  carried  by  each,  but  the 
average  is  surprisingly  small  as  compared  with  the  maximum. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  Professor  Benjamin's  paper  that  full  load 
measurements  were  taken  about  every  hour,  and  the  average  of 
these  was  assumed  to  represent  the  average  load  on  the  engine. 
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The  percentage  found  by  dividing  the  friction  horse-power 
(obtained  when  running  light)  by  the  average  thus  determined, 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  values  given  above,  and  may 
be  taken,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as  fairly  representative. 

In  most  of  the  cases  shown  in  Professor  Benjamin's  paper  the 
works  were  running  full,  which  would  indicate  that  the  average 
friction  loss  throughout  the  year  would  probably  be  in  excess 
of  that  here  given. 

Mr.  Ghas.  H.  Manning. — I  think  that  the  facts  of  No.  3  are 
sufficient  commentary  on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  rest  of 
the  establishments  to  bring  out  the  fact — which  is  a  fact — that 
as  long  as  a  line  of  shafting  will  turn  around  without  melting 
out  any  of  the  boxes  or  pulling  any  of  the  hangers  down,  people 
are  very  apt  to  allow  it  to  go  on,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in 
line  or  not.  Of  course  in  machine  shops  where  there  are  large 
machine  tools,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  shafting  to  each 
tool,  and  that  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  independent  elec- 
trical drives  for  all  large  tools  in  large  shops.  I  think  there 
is  no  question  that  most  of  the  establishments  spoken  of  here 
could  afford,  even  at  the  high  first  cost,  to  put  in  independent 
motors  for  their  different  machines  ;  that  there  is  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  power  taken  up  in  all  large  works  by  the  shaft- 
ing is  certain,  but  that  it  is  necessary  is  questionable.  In  the 
large  cotton  mills  the  shafting  never  should  absorb  more  than 
35  per  cent,  of  the  total  power;  that  is,  the  loaded  friction. 
There  is  considerable  difference  between  the  unloaded  fric- 
tion and  the  loaded  friction  of  a  shaft.  These  trials  were  all 
taken  with  the  unloaded  friction  of  the  shaft ;  that  is,  the  shaft 
not  driving  any  work.  When  the  shaft  is  doing  its  work  there 
is  a  still  larger  percentage  of  power  expended,  of  course,  in 
turning  the  shafting.  That  was  not  recognized  in  this  paper. 
The  result  of  No.  13  is  an  excellent  result,  and  about  what  it 
should  be  where  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  machinery  to  the 
amount  of  shafting  which  is  required  to  run  it.  With  new  shaft- 
ing, after  it  has  got  worn  to  its  bearings  for  a  large  mill,  about 
15  per  cent,  is  a  fair  allowance  for  the  unloaded  friction  of  the 
engine  and  shafting.  Where  it  exceeds  that,  it  is  time  to  look 
around  and  line  shafting  up  a  little. 

J//'.  Ralph  E.  Curtis. — This  subject  has  just  suggested  an 
inquiry  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  if  any  of 
them  have  had  any  experience  on  one  point.     Some  years  ago 
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there  was  exploited,  and  I  think  presented  at  this  Society,  a 
system  of  journals  which,  from  the  economy  of  lubrication  and 
power,  from  the  small  attention  required,  the  small  trouble 
from  wear,  seemed  to  promise  great  things.  We  were  given  to 
understand  that  it  had  been  used  a  good  deal  with  factory 
spindles,  and  somewhat  for  transmission  of  power  in  factories. 
I  refer  to  what  is  known  as  the  fibre  graphite  system.*  Since 
that  time  I  have  not  chanced  to  come  across  anybody  who  has 
had  any  experience  with  that,  and  if  there  is  anybody  here  who 
has  any  data  on  that  point,  or  can  tell  where  they  can  be  found, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Geo.  L  Rockwood. — There  are  two  directions  in  which 
power  is  to  be  saved,  according  to  the  modern  idea  and  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Benjamins  idea.  One  is  in  the  direction  of  inde- 
pendent electric  drives  for  every  room  and  every  heavy  machine, 
and  the  other  is  to  have  a  separate  steam  engine  on  every  line 
shaft.  I  think  the  last  is  a  custom  in  England  for  heavy 
machine-shop  work,  where  they  put  a  wall  engine  to  drive  one 
line  of  shafting,  and  they  do  not  care  anything  about  the 
economy  with  which  it  runs,  so  long  as  it  will  only  run.  I 
think  that  last  consideration  is  a  very  important  one  and  rules 
out  electrical  transmissions  for  many  cases  where  they  would 
seem  to  be  a  good  investment.  We  rarely  think  of  putting 
in  a  dynamo  plant  for  lighting*  a  factory  without  duplicating 
it.  If  we  do  not  duplicate  it,  we  connect  with  the  city  lines 
in  some  way.  But  we  cannot  put  in  any  duplicate  electric 
drives  for  shafting,  and  consequently  we  have  not  the  reliability 
of  operation  to  fall  back  on  in  running  electric  apparatus  which 
we  have  in  connection  with  shafting,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  gener- 
ally admitted  that  it  is  far  more  important  that  shafting  should 
turn  over  than  it  is  that  it  should  turn  over  economically  for 
almost  all  business,  especially  in  the  class  of  business  referred 
to  in  this  paper.  The  subject  of  this  paper  is  '*  Friction  Ilorse- 
Power  in  Factories."  I  think  it  should  be  better  "  Friction 
Horse-Power  in  the  Machine  Shop.''  For  I  think  we  mean  by 
factory  a  different  class  of  shops  from  those  mentioned  here. 
These  are  shops  without  exception  where  mechanical  work  is  done. 

J//*.  OhvrJin  Smith, — I  think  those  of  us  who  have  seen  some 
of  the  railroad  shops  in  England  will  corroborate  that  view. 
In  a  place  I  have  in  mind,  when  a  locomotive  is  worn  out  so 

*  Tranmctions  A.  S,  M.  £.,  Vol.  XIll.,  p.  374,  ^'o.  486. 
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tliat  it  is  good  for  nothing  else,  they  have  a  habit  of  taking  the 
framework  and  the  driver  asle  and  the  cylinders  and  the  rest  of 
the  engine  proper,  and  sticking  it  up  on  end  against  the  wall,  and 
coupUiig  it  direct  to  a  line  of  shafting,  with  the  usual  efficienoy 
of  a  superannuated  locomotive.  With  regard  to  the  last  remark, 
that  there  is  is  not,  perhaps,  much  future  tor  electrically 
driven  shafts,  I  lieg  leave  to  differ  from  the  gentleman.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  shafting  at  all,  I  believe  that  the  coining  way 
will  be  to  have  electric  motors  on  each  shaft.  I  hope,  however, 
that  in  ordinary  cases  we'll  not  have  any  shafting,  but  will  put 
our  motors  right  on  each  machine.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  growing  and  coming  methods  which  we  are  not  entirely 
ready  for  yet,  hut  which  the  very  rapid  improvement  in  electric 
motors  is  gradually  bringing  nearer  to  us. 

Ml-.  W.  A.  Pramon. — It  the  comparison  is  to  lie  made  between 
driving  by  shafting,  or  by  separate  engines  on  the  shaft,  as  com- 
pared with  driving  by  electric  motors,  I  propose  to  put  myself 
on  record  for  the  electric  method.  The  wall  engine  may  be 
credited  with  an  economy  of  50  or  perhaps  100  pounds  of  water 
per  horse-power  per  hour,  while  the  generator  which  furnishes 
current  to  the  motor  from  any  well-designed  power  station 
ought  to  work  on  13  to  15  pounds  of  water,  leaving  the  difference 
available  to  offset  any  difference  in  first  cost. 

I  claim  for  the  present  generators  and  motors  of  standard  tv^ie 
that  they  will  run  a  given  time  on  less  than  on6-t«nth  the  repairs 
which  will  be  required  on  a  steam  engine  of  the  same  power 
Generators  and  motors  are  being  built  to-day  wliich  give  from  ft5 
per  cent,  efficiency  at  half  load  to  90  or  92  per  cent,  at  full  load. 
The  day  has  gone  by  when  it  is  fair  to  accuse  electrical  trans- 
missions of  an  efficiency  between  40  and  60  per  cent. 

Another  point  which  has  been  urged  against  the  electric  drive 
for  shops  has  been  the  necessity  for  a  great  reduction  of  speeii. 
This  was  true  in  the  past,  but  improved  designs  have  brought 
about  a  great  reduction  of  the  speed  of  the  motors  with  a  very 
small  increase  in  the  weight  and  cost  of  material.  We  liave  in 
our  shops  a  great  number  of  special  tools  with  little  motors  on 
them,  with  one  reduction,  without  any  belt ;  one  gear  drives  into 
another  as  yon  drop  the  speed  of  a  lathe  spindle  by  the  back 
gear.  The  shafts  in  our  shops  run  from  150  to  200  revolutions 
per  minute.  It  is  not  much  uf  a  reduction  fi-om  a  motor  at  800 
revolutions. 
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Mr,  Oberlin  Smith. — There  is  an  advantage  in  gearing  the  elec- 
tric motor  to  the  shaft  instead  of  stringing  it  on  the  line.  The 
power  should  be  applied  at  the  middle  of  a  shaft  at  any  length 
rather  than  at  one  end,  and  the  armature  should  be  readily  ac- 
cessible. I  think  most  of  our  shafting  runs  too  slowly.  While 
speeds  of  less  than  106  revolutions  are  disappearing,  yet  we  will 
save  by  speeding  up  further  yet  Moreover,  the  pulleys  on  our 
countershafts  should  be  of  larger  diameter,  so  as  to  speed  the 
belt  and  diminish  the  pull.  Much  line  shafting  might  be  run  at 
300  or  400  revolutions  per  minute,  and  then  a  motor  at  700  or 
800  revolutions  a  minute  could  be  connected  to  it  with  quiet 
gearing  and  moderate  reduction. 

Mr.  Pearson. — ^I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  holding '  the 
opinion  that  the  steam  engine  is  in  any  danger  of  being  sup- 
planted. I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  that  the  steam  engine  will 
always  have  its  place.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  going  to  run 
it  into  the  river  or  ocean,  but  I  think  the  generator  and  motor 
also  are  going  to  have  their  places.  I  was  very  much  surprised 
in  talking  to  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  one  of  our 
largest  trunk  lines  the  other  day,  when  discussing  air,  electricity, 
and  steam  for  motive  power.  Much  to  his  surprise,  although  he 
was  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  his  de- 
partment, I  found  in  conversation  with  him  that  he  had  not 
realized  the  amount  of  power  which  was  being  used  on  132  miles 
of  his  road  constantly.  lie  made  figures  on  it,  and  I  do  not 
know,  if  I  asked  you  gentlemen,  if  you  could  guess  anywhere 
near  it  or  not. 

It  exceeded  my  guess  four  times.  On  the  system  in  question, 
which  was  132  miles,  or  very  close  to  that,  there  is  100,000  horse- 
power constantly  in  active  service.  There  is  no  gentleman  who 
will  stand  here  and  argue  for  a  moment  that  electricity  is  the 
power  to  drive  a  small  number  of  trains.  If  enough  trains  are 
run  to  make  the  load  constant,  or  nearly  so,  as,  for  instance,  in 
suburban  traffic,  all  must  agree  that  electricity  should  supersede 
steam.  We  have  to-day  on  some  of  our  leading  trunk  lines  as 
good  locomotives  as  there  are  in  the  world.  These  engines  are 
yielding  about  1,000  horse-power.  If  indicated,  they  will  show 
that  the  horse-power  which  they  give  out  is  costing  at  least  30 
pounds  of  water,  and  as  a  rule  is  costing  50  pounds.  Now  an 
engine  can  be  built— and  there  are  many  builders  here  to-day 
who  would  be  glad  to  take  the  contract  to  build  an  engine  of 
16 
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2,000  horse-power — which  will  yield  one  horse-power  hour  on  13 
pounds  of  water,  and  some  of  them  down  to  II  and  12.  It  can 
be  seen  at  once  that  the  power  at  the  station  only  costs  one- 
quarter  what  it  does  in  a  locomotive,  and  the  very  highest  loss 
that  can  be  expected  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

Now  when  it  comes  to  air,  in  talking  with  the  same  man,  and 
I  consider  him  to-day  one  of  the  best  locomotive  engineers  on 
this  continent,  he  asked,  "  In  reference  to  air,  steam,  and  elec- 
tricity, have  you  seen  a  machine  designed  to  drive  a  street  car,  or 
drive  any  device,  which  you  would  call  a  locomotive,  which  would 
stand  the  stress  and  strain  of  a  steam  locomotive  ?  "  He  said^ 
"  The  reciprocating  engine  has  to  be  kept  in  thorough  alignment 
or  else  it  has  to  suflFer."  The  electric  motor  has  a  rotating 
motion  with  all  its  advantages.  Air  is  being  tried  to-day,  because 
men  want  to  see  if  there  are  any  hidden  virtues  in  it ;  but  in 
my  estimation  they  will  find  that  there  are  none.  We  have  gone 
through  many  stages  of  engineering ;  trying  this,  dropping  it, 
and  trying  that  and  dropping  it.  Possibly  our  sons  will  take  it 
up  on  the  same  lines  as  we  have,  if  they  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  read  what  some  of  us  have  done,  and  in  that  way  save  them- 
selves many  useless  experiments.  In  talking  with  the  gentle- 
man in  reference  to  applying  electricity  to  his  road,  he  said  he 
thought  the  day  was  much  nearer  at  hand  than  he  had  expected 
prior  to  our  conversation. 

^[r.  BocJctaood — The  utility  of  independent  electric  drives  for 
each  room  and  each  hea^y  machine  is  questionable,  to  my  mind. 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  machine  shops  it  is  often 
true  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  indicated  horse- 
power of  the  steam  engine  is  lost  in  the  friction  of  the  engine 
and  of  the  line  shafting.  But  inasmuch  as  so  small  a  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  production  of  finished  work  in  machine  shops 
is  represented  by  the  cost  of  the  engine-power  required  to  pro- 
duce it,  I  think  all  will  agree  that  complication  and  heavy  first 
cost  are  to  be  avoided.  Simplicity  and  reliability  are  of  the 
first  importance.  These  qualities  should  be  attained  with  as 
high  a  degree  of  economy  as  practicable.  The  English  custom 
of  driving  each  line  shaft  with  a  wall  engine  permits  different 
lines  of  shaft  to  be  shut  down  if  the  motion  is  not  needed  at  any 
time,  iuul  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  practice  in 
the  ])articular  instance  of  machine-shop  tool  driving. 

Jfr,  Geonje  B.  Stetson. — The  trouble  comes  with  the  motor  in 
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getting  it  apon  the  shaft  at  the  speed  at  which  we  want  to  ran 
the  shaft.  You  have  got  to  have  between  the  motor  and  the 
shaft  a  belty  and  that  is  one  of  the  elements  of  costliness  in  the 
shaft  business.  I  have  found  in  the  case  of  a  shaft  about  four 
hundred  feet  long  that  the  foreman,  to  keep  it  from  side  action 
had  put  in  a  number  of  side  collars.  Between  the  morning 
length  of  that  shaft  and  its  evening  length — ^from  the  heat  of  the 
room  and  the  heating  by  friction — there  was  an  inch  or  so  differ- 
ence in  its  length,  and  of  course  it  tended  to  spring  the  shaft, 
and  created  friction  between  the  box  and  collars.  I  remember 
a  very  curious  condition  I  found  in  South  America.  An  engineer 
was  putting  up  a  line  for  a  plantation.  There  were  cross  tim- 
bers, on  which  the  boxes  rested,  running  across  the  room.  In 
one  instance  there  was  a  jog  of  about  three  inches  in  the  level 
of  the  timbers.  He  had  put  in  bolts  about  four  inches  long 
between  the  couplings,  and  filled  the  space  with  old  leather,  and 
it  was  not  only  a  hard  shaft  to  drive,  but  it  was  very  musi- 
cal. It  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  care  of  the  shafting,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  feel  that,  while  I  am  between  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, and  have  bothered  a  good  deal  with  both,  the  reduction 
of  the  speed  of  the  motor  to  the  conditions  of  the  general  appli- 
cation of  a  shaft  is  the  troublesome  point.  When  our  electrical 
colleagues  will  get  a  motor  which  will  run  from  fcwenty-five  to  fifty 
horse-power,  which  is  what  we  want  on  a  great  many  shafts, 
and  run  it  at  250  revolutions,  and  put  it  on  directly,  that  will 
be  something  we  are  looking  for.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  accomplished  yet  or  not. 

Mr.  Pearson. — It  is.     It  just  means  increasing  the  material 

Mr,  Stetson. — That  is  what  is  the  matter. 

Mr.  Pearson. — In  the  last  two  years  we  have  decreased  the 
speed  of  motors  more  than  one-half. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Goetze. — In  regard  to  electrically  driven  machinery  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Darling, 
Superintendent  of  Columbia  University. 

At  its  new  site  the  University  will  eventually  have  sixteen 
buildings,  distributed  over  an  area  about  twice  the  size  of 
Madison  Square  Park.  These  buildings  will  require,  for  pur- 
poses of  ventilation,  about  fifty  or  sixty  fan-blowers,  located, 
almost  without  exception,  in  the  sub-basement  and  attic  floors, 
and  varying  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

In  view  of  his  experience  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
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Surgeons,  where  he  has  been  throwing  out  the  small  fan  engines 
and  substituting  electric  motors,  Mr.  Darling  has  decided  to  run 
the  fans  in  the  new  buildings  with  electric  motors,  directly  con- 
nected wherever  possible.  I  think  that  the  advantages  in  the 
care  and  maintenance  required  for  the  motors  and  their  electric 
circuits,  as  compared  with  the  same  requirement  for  the  small 
engines  and  their  steam  and  exhaust  lines,  will  be  apparent  to  all. 

Another  advantage  which  is  gained  by  electrically  driven 
machinery  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  also 
at  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  where  the  laundry  machinery 
and  fans  are  equipped  with  direct  connected  motors,  lies  in  the 
ability  to  run  this  machinery  with  a  storage  battery  whenever  it 
becomes  necessary  to  shut  down  either  the  steam  line,  dynamos, 
or  engines  for  repairs. 

Mr,  Stetson. — I  think  we  are  rambling  from  the  subject.  The 
position  which  I  tried  to  take  was  that  at  the  present  time  it  was 
questionable  whether  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  a  motor 
could  take  the  place  of  the  regular  methods  of  transmission.  I 
have  no  doubt  in  angle  work,  where  you  have  to  turn  a  corner 
with  belts,  which  is  frequently  done,  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  figure  very  carefully  whether  the  motor  was  not  the  thing  to 
put  there.  I  know  from  my  experience  that  the  slower  the 
motor  goes,  the  higher  the  price  asked,  up  to  date,  and  I  don't 
know  how  much  money  it  would  take  to  get  a  motor  down  to 
250  revolutions.  I  know  that  with  a  five  horse-power  motor  for 
slow  speeds,  you  get  seven  and  a  half  high  speed,  and  the  price 
is  the  same.  We  trust  for  the  best,  and  I  have  faith  that  it 
may  come.  But  we  are  talking  about  what  is  taking  place  to- 
day. Now  the  gentleman  on  my  right  spoke,  about  the  fan 
business.  Put  a  motor  there  by  all  means.  You  want  that  fan 
to  go  along  about  the  same  jog  as  the  motor  is  going.  It  is 
the  application  of  a  motor  to  a  different  condition  at  which  we 
pause,  and  if  we  are  going  to  confine  ourselves  to  this  paper  it 
is  running  shafting  in  machine  shops. 

Mr,  Samuel  M.  Green. — The  question  of  the  use  of  the  electric 
motor  or  of  shafting  would  seem  to  be  one  of  investment. 
By  the  use  of  shafting  we  can  transmit  power  at  an  efficiency 
of  80  per  cent.  The  gentlemen  advocating  electricity  will  agree, 
I  think,  that  a  higher  efficiency  can  hardly  be  realized  from  the 
use  of  generators  and  motors. 

Under  these  conditions  it  will  be  simply  a  question  whether 
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the  use  of  shafting  will  require  a  greater  or  less  outlay  than 
the  use  of  motors,  and  which  will  be  maintained  at  the  minimum 
cost. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  try  the  graphite  bearings  which  have 
been  mentioned  by  one  of  the  speakers,  but  have  not  had 
success  in  their  use.  They  crack  and  wear  badly.  I  have  not 
heard  anything  of  this  bearing  for  some  time,  and  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  still  on  the  market. 

Another  question  brought  out  by  the  paper  is  of  much 
interest,  and  has  not  been  touched  upon  by  any  of  the  speakers ; 
I  refer  to  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  and  its  purification. 
I  have  been  unable  to  secure  a  purifier  in  which  I  have  perfect 
faith.  One  always  has  some  hesitancy  in  using  oil  the  second 
time,  even  if  it  has  been  passed  through  a  filter.  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  some  one  upon  this  question,  if  any  one  has 
satisfactorily  solved  it. 

I  think  Mr.  Bockwood's  remarks  have  been  rather  miscon- 
ceived. I  understood  Mr.  Rockwood  to  say  that  they  were 
using  these  small  engines,  and  to  say  that  he  preferred  line 
shafting  to  them.  It  seemed  to  me,  from  remarks  made,  that  the 
gentlemen  understood  him  to  say  that  he  preferred  the  small 
engine  to  the  motor.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  small 
engines  are  less  economical  than  small  motors  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Mr,  Alfred  Brooks  Fry, — There  is  one  portion  of  the  discussion 
which  has  touched  on  a  question  which  our  experience  in  the 
United  States  public  buildings  in  the  treasury  service  well 
enforces  as  Important. 

A  great  mauy  of  our  larger  buildings,  notably  those  used  for 
post-office  purposes,  have  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  mechan- 
ism ;  they  have  small  printing  offices,  and  mechanism  for  defacing 
stamps,  and  post  marking,  and  for  other  purposes.  Formerly  we 
drove  this  mechanism  with  shafting  belted  to  small  engines. 
But  we  have  found  practically  a  twofold  economy  in  substituting 
electric  motors  for  them.  We  find,  given  proper  care  and  proper 
attention,  that  the  motors  built  by  any  of  the  older  reliable 
electric  companies  can  be  depended  on.  I  do  not  refer  to  any 
particular  concern,  but  our  experience  with  the  three  or  four  of 
the  older  types  of  machine  is  that  they  are  reliable,  and  we  find 
that  in  actual  practice  it  is  no  more  expensive  to  install  good 
wiring,  and  not  so  expensive  to  maintain  it,  as  it  is  to  install  and 
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maintain  long  lines  of  small  steam  pipe.  Most  of  our  units  for 
miscellaneous  separate  power  would  be  from  five  to  eighteen 
horse-power,  and  we  have  found  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
motors  and  wiring,  and  the  interest  account  on  them,  would  not 
exceed  interest  and  repairs  on  the  cost  of  small  engines  of  the 
same  power  having  long  lengths  of  small  steam  pipe. 

I  think  almost  every  one  here  will  agree  with  me,  that  for  build- 
ing and  shop  uses  the  loss  in  transformation  in  the  electric  motor 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  efficiency  of  the  system  and 
its  cleanliness  and  convenience. 

In  our  service  we  have  gone  into  this  matter  carefully,  and 
having  completed  a  series  of  tests  for  about  two  years  at  the 
United  States  buildings,  Boston,  we  are  going  to  equip  the  New 
York  post-office  building  with  its  own  electric  plant,  taking  out 
the  various  small  steam  engines,  and  replacing  them  by  electric 
motors,  because  we  have  found  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  maintenance  of  long  lines  of  steam  pipe,  the  annoyance  and 
the  heat,  the  trouble  with  drips,  and  the  fact  that  the  small 
engines  often  cause  twice  as  much  trouble  by  unskilful  handling 
as  a  motor  would,  we  found  it  expedient  to  substitute  motors. 
Of  course  we  pay  special  attention  to  the  incessant  running  of  our 
plants.  In  the  big  post-offices  they  are  nearly  all  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  electric  light.  We  do  not  have  gas,  upon  the 
theory  that  if  you  have  gas,  and  the  engineers  have  anything 
to  fall  back  on,  they  will  not  be  careful  about  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  electric  apparatus.  The  Boston  United  States 
electric  plant  has  an  output  of  about  450  electric  horse-power  for 
the  post-office  and  sub-treasury,  and  about  60  electric  horse-power 
for  the  custom  house.  The  plant  has  been  in  operation  every 
day,  including  Sundays  and  holidays,  for  something  over  thirteen 
years. 

The  total  time  lost  from  accidental  shut-downs  is  between  five 
and  six  hours,  and  that  occurred  in  connection  with  an  accident 
to  the  feed  sj^stem  of  an  old  battery  of  boilers.  The  time  lost  by 
sundry  shut-downs  for  absolutely  necessary  repairs  to  the  main 
steam-piping,  or  absolutely  necessary  repairs  to  the  main  shaft- 
ing, will  not  exceed  for  those  thirteen  years,  twelve  working  days 
of  ten  hours  each  day.  The  plant  in  question  has  not  been  in 
duplicate.  We  have  had  an  average  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent,  spare  apparatus ;  that  is,  usually,  one  spare  engine  and 
twenty  to  thirty  kilowatts  in  reserve.     We  have  found  that  the 
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plant  may  be  operated  practically  continuously,  and  without  any 
great  difficulty,  provided  the  repairs  are  kept  up,  and  provided 
constant  attention  is  given  to  it.  Moreover,  I  feel  sure  that 
I  express  the  feeling'  of  our  service  in  saying  that  for  small  units 
of  power,  taking  everything  into  consideration — the  length  of 
shafting,  the  slipping  of  belts,  the  care  of  belts,  the  care  of  bear- 
ings, the  loss  of  power  in  long  lengths  of  steam  pipe — that 
motors,  directly  applied  as  practicable  (motors  of  the  best  type), 
are  a  very  efficient  substitute  for  small  engines 

M)\  Pearma. — ^In  reference  to  hot  journals  absorbing  power 
in  transmission,  my  experience  has  been  that  care  is  the  greatest 
preventive.  The  best  way  to  obtain  or  enforce  this  is  to  in- 
vestigate each  case  thoroughly,  and  then  adopt  some  measure 
of  exposing  the  man,  either  by  dismissing  him,  or,  to  do  as  some 
railroad  companies  do,  place  his  name  on  the  blackboards  on  the 
different  divisions  of  the  road,  stating  the  time,  date,  and  the 
conditions  whereby  the  journal  became  hot.  I  know  where  this 
method  has  been  tried  and  found  to  be  very  successful  in  pre- 
venting hot  journals. 

Mr,  Rockwood, — Since  the  subject  of  the  paper  is  friction  in 
shafting,  I  wonder  that  no  one  has  advocated  roller  bearings. 
I  will  advocate  them.  I  bought  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
roller  bearings  about  a  year  ago— heavy  roller  bearings,  five  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  down*to  three  and  a  half,  running  200 
turns  to  a  minute,  and  they  have  always  run  very  nicely.  They 
cost  me  about  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  the  other  kind.  I  got  a 
guarantee  from  the  manufacturer  that  if  anything  happened  to 
them  in  two  years,  he  would  either  give  me  another  set  or  put  in 
babbitted  bearing  at  my  discretion.  Now,  that  shafting,  although 
it  is  a  great  heavy  shaft,  with  a  lot  of  pulleys  on  it,  and  about 
300  feet  long,  can  be  easily  rotated  by  a  man  by  simply  putting 
his  weight  on  the  main  driving  pulley  when  it  has  been  standing 
idle  for  a  number  of  days.  I  personally  believe  that  the  roller 
bearing  is  going  to  be  introduced  everywhere  in  stationary  work 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  We  need  a  certain  amount  of 
experimental  data  as  to  just  how  to  proportion  the  roller  bearing. 
But  when  I  say  roller  bearing  I  do  not  mean  hard  rollers.  As  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  concern  in  the  world  which  makes  a 
roller  bearing  which  does  not  have  a  hard  roller,  and  that  is  the 
concern  of  which  I  bought  these  boxes. 

Mr.  A.  K  Bard  well. — In  regard   to   driving  line  shafting,  I 
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would  recommend  where  the  shafts  run  at  right  angles  that  they 
be  driven  either  by  separate  engines  or  motors ;  but  the  question 
of  friction,  which  the  paper  is  based  on,  can  be  reduced  by  put- 
ting in  roller  bearings. 

While  at  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  three 
or  four  months  ago,  I  was  talking  roller  bearings  with  Mr.  Beck. 
He  showed  me  a  set  of  rolls  on  which  they  formerly  had  a  six- 
inch  double  belt,  but  were  unable  to  drive  the  rolls.  They  then 
put  a  four-inch  belt  on  the  back  of  the  six-inch  belt,  and  still 
were  unable  to  drive  them.  They  finally  put  in  roller  bearings^ 
and  then  run  the  rolls  with  a  three-inch  single  belt.  From  that 
they  reduced  it  to  a  two-inch  belt,  and  did  run  them  with  a  one- 
inch  single  belt 

It  will  be  seen,  that  with  roller  bearings  and  a  one-inch  belt 
they  did  what  they  were  unable  to  do  with  solid  bearings  and  a 
six-inch  and  four-inch  belt.  When  I  saw  the  rolls,  they  were 
driving  with  a  two-inch  single  belt. 

Since  the  regular  meeting  we  have  made  some  extensive  experi- 
ments in  the  friction  of  roller  bearings  and  solid  bearings  on  line 
shafting  which  was  208  feet  long  in  both  cases.  The  roller-bearing 
shaft  was  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  solid-bearing  shaft  was 
2x\  inches.  The  total  weight  of  the  roller-bearing  shaft  was 
6,364:  pounds,  and  that  of  the  solid-bearing,  including  such  pulleys 
as  were  on  the  line,  5,163  pounds.     The  results  are  as  follows : 

The  coefficient  of  friction  for  the  roller-bearing  shaft  at  a 
periphery  speed  of  60  feet  per  minute  was  .016,  and  of  the  solid- 
bearing  at  the  same  periphery  speed  was  .0661.  At  110  feet  per 
minute  periphery  speed  the  roller-bearing  coefficient  was  .0203, 
and  the  solid-bearing  at  the  same  periphery  speed  .0901. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  for  a  periphery  speed  of  60  feet  per 
minute  the  roller  bearing  only  consumed  24.2  per  cent,  as  much 
power  as  the  solid,  and  at  110  feet  per  minute  periphery  speed 
the  roller  bearing  only  consumed  20 J  per  cent,  as  much  as  the 
solid. 

This  test  was  made  with  the  belts  all  thrown  off  and  the  shaft 
driven  by  a  motor  which  had  previously  been  thoroughly  tested  as 
to  its  efficiency,  and  the  results  were  very  closely  obtained  in  this 
way.  The  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  solid  bearing  was  7.4 
pounds,  and  on  the  roller-bearing  shaft  was  8.58  pounds  per 
square  inch  ;  but  this  weight  per  square  inch  was  not  considered^ 
as  the  pressure  per  square  inch  was  so  small  in  results. 
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Mr,  Johnsoiu — I  would  like  fco  say  that  I  think  a  word  of  cau- 
tion is  necessary  in  speaking  of  roller  bearings,  and  that  they, 
like  many  other  good  things,  haTe  got  to  be  well  made  and  used 
with  discretion.  The  company  I  work  for,  not  very  long  ago 
bought  a  railroad  travelling  crane.  It  is  pretty  heavy ;  all  the 
weight  has  to  be  carried  on  two  pairs  of  wheels,  and  when  it  is 
run  with  its  maximum  load  hanging  from  the  end  of  the  jib,  the 
pressure  on  the  journals  is  pretty  high.  To  provide  for  this  the 
makers  put  in  roller  bearings,  or  what  were  intended  for  roller 
bearings.  All  they  did  was  to  make  the  axle-box  an  inch  lai^er 
than  the  journal,  and  put  in  enough  pieces  of  half-inch  cold-rolled 
shafting  to  fill  the  space.  Instead  of  a  bearing,  it  became  a  first- 
class  axle-grinding  machine  right  off;  there  was  nothing  to  keep 
the  rollers  parallel  and  out  of  contact,  so  they  turned  at  different 
angles  and  cut  the  journal.  The  result  was  that  they  had  to  be 
taken  out,  and  boxes  carrying  plain  heavy  brasses,  about  in  loco- 
motive style,  substituted,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  understood  in 
speaking  of  roller  bearings  that  they  have  got  to  be  caged  or  kept 
parallel  in  some  way,  to  give  good  results. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Benjamin.'^ — The  discussion  seems  to  have  diifted 
some  distance  from  its  moorings.  The  object  of  the  paper  was 
rather  to  show  the  faults  of  shafting  and  to  suggest  remedies 
than  to  hint  at  dispensing  with  it  altogether. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  many  cases  electric  transmission  is 
better  and  cheaper,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  most  cases  shafting 
is  used  and  will  continue  to  be  used,  so  that  the  question  now  at 
issue  is  how  to  reduce  the  friction  losses  in  shafting  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  this  connection  I  can  only  repeat  the  recommenda- 
tions made  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  them 
confirmed  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Samuel  Webber. 

There  is  a  limit  in  practice  to  the  rotative  speed  of  line  shaft- 
ing, and  I  should  be  inclined  to  set  it  at  about  three  hundred 
revolutions  per  minute.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  shaft- 
ing at  five  hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  and  should  not  care 
to  repeat  it.  If  it  is  desired  to  get  still  higher  belt  speed,  it  is 
better  to  do  so  by  using  larger  pulleys.  My  experience  with 
steel  pulleys  in  such  cases  has  been  very  favorable  to  them. 

If  shafting  is  round,  is  straight,  and  in  line  when  loaded,,  and  if 
the  bearings  are  well  fitted,  and  well  oiled  with  good  oil,  the  loss 
of  power  in  compactly  arranged  shops  will  be  small. 

*  Author's  C'losure  under  the  Rules. 
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The  use  of  graphite,  grease,  etc.,  is  usually  an  excuse  for  neg- 
lect, and  results  in  a  large  net  loss  due  to  increase  in  the  coal 
bill.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  are  many  manufacturers  who 
are  seriously  contemplating  the  use  of  roller  bearings  on  ordinary 
line  shafting. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  when  a  shop  is  said  to  be  nmning 
at  full  capacity,  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  all  the 
machines  are  running.  Probably  in  most  machine  shops,  when 
the  full  complement  of  men  is  at  work,  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  machine  power  is  used,  if  an  average  is  taken  for  the 
day  or  for  the  week. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  in  Table  II. 
show  the  unloaded  and  not  the  loaded  friction  of  the  shafting. 
This  is  true ;  but  where  the  shafting  consumes  so  large  a  fraction 
of  the  total  energy,  throwing  the  machines  on  or  off  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  friction. 

If  this  paper  and  its  discussion  will  lead  some  who  read  them 
to  overhaul  their  shafting,  put  it  in  line,  and  keep  it  oiled,  some 
good  will  have  been  done. 
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FOURTH  PAPER. 

BT  X.  P.  WOOD,   NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  fourth  paper  on  "  Rustless  Coatings "  was  to  have  been 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  oils  and  other  vehicles  used  in  paint 
processes.  Since  the  third  paper  was  presentedt,  so  many  exam- 
ples of  the  vagaries  of  corrosion  of  metallic  bodies  have  pre- 
sented themselves  which  appear  to  claim  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  engineers  as  to  the  causes  and  remedies  therefor  (the 
effects  being  in  most  cases  too  painfully  apparent),  that  in  lieu 
of  the  vehicle  subject  I  present  a  case  of  corrosion  of  so  remark- 
able a  character,  and  one  in  which  the  record  is  so  positive  in 
its  details,  that  it  is  removed  from  the  category  of  speculation 
as  to  the  cause  of  corrosion  in  this  particular  case. 

How  many  more  kindred  cases  could  be  brought  forward  of 
almost  equal  interest,  if  but  reported  for  record  by  engineering 
observers,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  the  reported  case  of  the 
corrosion  of  the  floor  beams  in  the  old  New  York  Times  build- 
ing,J  occurring,  as  it  were,  almost  under  one's  feet  in  the  short 
interval  of  thirty-five  years,  and  in  the  hereinafter  reported  case 
of  one  of  six  days,  appears  to  be  an  unanswerable  argument  of 
the  dangers  of  using  the  oxide  of  iron  in  any  form  for  the  pro- 
tection of  metallic  structures  from  corrosion. 

This  argument  may  be  reinforced  by  the  query.  What  is  or 
what  will  be  occurring  to  the  metallic  portions  of  the  many  sky- 
scrapers which  are  in  process  of  erection  in  our  own  and  other 
cities  at  the  present  time,  under  great  dissimilarity  as  regards 
temperature,  humidity,  and  other  climatic  conditions,  but  of  one 
characteristic  sameness — viz.,  being  sealed  in  solid  masonry  or 
other  coverings  beyond  the  ken  of  inspection  ? 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactio?i8. 

f  Detroit  meeting,  June,  1895,  Volume  XVI.,  paper  number  637,  pp.  668-706. 

X  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Volume  XVI.,  paper  number  626,  p.  409. 
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Inspection  of  these  buildings  now  in  progress,  as  well  as 
those  lately  erected,  reveals  possibly  a  slight  improvement  in 
general  over  the  conditions  apparent  two  years  ago ;  but  the  im- 
provement is  a  hollow  mockery,  and  will  bear  fruit  for  repent- 
ance ere  many  years  have  passed.  These  structures,  though 
more  carefully  painted  than  those  erected  before  with  more  and 
heavier  coatings  of  some  kind  of  stuff  called  paint,  do  not 
appear  in  a  single  case  to  have  received  any  attention  or  consid- 
eration as  to  the  condition  of  the  metallic  surfaces  before  apply- 
ing the  protective  coating  beyond  a  possible  sweep  with  a  dirty 
broom  to  get  rid  of  the  rough  dirt  from  the  workshop  yard,  and 
a  possible  wipe  with  a  piece  of  old  sacking  to  remove  the  grease 
due  to  machining  processes.  Anything  like  a  washing  down  of 
the  parts  with  soda-ash  or  lye-water  to  remove  the  grease,  and 
then  pickling  with  weak  acid  to  remove  the  mill  scale,  and  a 
subsequent  washing  with  lime-water  to  neutralize  the  acid  bath, 
warming  the  work  before  painting  it,  and  care  to  apply  the  paint 
only  on  clear,  bright  days,  when  no  sweating  can  occur,  or  apply- 
ing the  paint  in  warm  paint-rooms — it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  in 
a  single  case  out  of  the  many  skeleton  structures  of  our  modem 
sky-scrapers  can  this  be  found  to  have  been  the  procedure. 
Not  only  this,  but  it  is  not  done  in  the  minor  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture, where  the  light  grillage  and  ornamental  partitions  should 
at  least  claim  these  precautionary  measures  to  be  used,  and 
where  the  question  of  weight  and  complexity  of  parts  could  not 
arise  to  cause  a  decision  on  the  side  of  Cheap-John  methods. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition,  in  applying  paint  for  the 
protection  of  metallic  surfaces,  that  the  surface  must  not  only 
be  first  prepared  by  cleaning  it  to  receive  the  paint,  but  the 
manner  and  time  in  which  the  coating  is  applied  are  strong  fac- 
tors towards  getting  a  favorable  result.  A  poor  paint  properly 
applied  to  a  properly  prepared  surface  will  in  general  give  a 
better  and  more  lasting  result  than  a  good  paint  improperly 
applied  to  an  improperly  prepared  surface. 

In  previous  papers  on  "  Rustless  Coatings  "  read  before  this 
Society  attention  lias  been  called  to  a  few  of  the  many  cases  of 
destructive  corrosion  which  are  apparent  to  the  jnost  casual 
observer — ^viz.:  The  Niagara  Falls  and  Brooklyn  Suspension 
bridges  (Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Volume  XV.,  paper  number 
598,  pp.  1044-1046) ;  the  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  Eiver  at  Montreal,  Can.  (Volume  XVI.,  paper  number 
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626,  p.  410),  and  the  Firth  of  Forth  Cantilever  Bridge,  Scotland 
(Volume  XVI.,  paper  number  626,  page  407) ;  the  elevated 
railway  and  viaduct  constructions  of  the  Metropolitan  Bail- 
way  lines  in  the  city  of  New  York — and  the  evidently  wrong 
conception  from  the  beginning  of  what  was  necessary  for  the 
protection  from  corrosion  of  these  costly  structures,  so  that 
their  life  could  be  measured  by  the  lapse  of  centuries  instead  of 
decades. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  the  new  suspension  bridges 
between  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn — the  North  Eiver  Bridge 
and  the  East  River  Cantilever  Bridge,  two  of  the  most  costly 
and  important  metallic  structures  of  the  many  in  the  world— will 
require  the  most  careful  consideration  by  their  engineer  corps 
of  the  means  to  be  taken  to  properly  protect  them  from  corro- 
sion. Aside  from  the  comparatively  unimportant  quantity  of 
the  masonry  used  in  their  construction,  there  are  thousands  of 
tons  of  steel  ^embodied  in  them,  divided  and  subdivided  into 
thousands  of  separate  parts,  some  accessible  for  examination  as 
to  their  state  at  all  times,  but  more  which  are  so  covered  in  when 
assembled  as  to  utterly  preclude  any  effective  examination  or 
the  adoption  of  any  protective  methods  other  than  those  given 
at  the  time  of  their  erection  in  place.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  separate  parts,  large  and  small,  which  compose  the  whole 
structure  will  be  comparatively  unprotected  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  long  years  that  they  will  be  under  construction,  and 
subject  to  mechanical  injury  of  whatever  coating  may  be  spread 
over  them  at  the  workshop,  and  also  to  that  due  to  the  varying 
changes  in  temperature  and  climatic  conditions,  aggravated  by 
the  presence  of  sea-air,  to  which  inland  structures  of  the  same 
class  of  design  would  not  be  subjected,  and  whose  complete 
failure  from  any  cause  would  not  be  so  disastrous  as  the  partial 
failure  of  these. 

The  wires  in  the  suspension  cables  of  these  structures  (after 
having  been  freed  from  the  mill  scale  of  manufacture  and  draw- 
ing to  wire)  will  no  doubt  be  protected  by  some  system  of 
coating  with  zinc,  tin,  or  nickel  to  properly  cover  in  the  screwed 
couplings  used  to  join  the  sei)arate  wires,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  electric  welding  of  the  wires  would  give  a  stronger 
connection  at  possibly  the  same  expense.  That  screwed  or 
twisted  connections  have  always  been  used  for  this  pur])ose 
may  possibly  prove  too  great  a  precedent  to  ignore.     But  why 
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persist  in  coating  such  wires  with  either  boiled  or  raw  linseed 
oil  instead  of  a  reliable  carbon  or  plumbago  paint  ?  Linseed 
oil,  free  from  pigment,  applied  to  any  metallic  surface,  absorbs 
moisture  freely  as  a  sponge,  swells  up,  loosens  its  bond  on  the 
metal,  and  rarely  if  ever  renews  its  bond  when  dried  out.  A 
properly  prepared  paint  could  be  as  readily  applied  as  the  oil, 
would  take  no  longer  to  diy,  and  would  resist  friction  and  mois- 
ture greatly  in  excess  of  an  oil  coating,  and  be  a  proper  foun- 
dation to  receive  the  final  protective  coating  ere  the  cables  were 
finished  or  covered  in. 

Engineering  J  July  31,  1896,  pp.  157-158,  reports  from  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Hector  Macoll,  of  Belfast,  before  the  Institute  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  (before  referred  to),  an  interesting  case  of 
the  "  Unusual  Corrosion  of  Marine  Machinery  "  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  oxide  of  iron  pigment : 

*  Corrosion  in  marine  engines  and  boilers  is  usually  confined 
to  well-known  parts,  is  not  rapid  in  its  action,  and  may  be  pre- 
vented or  stopped  by  the  adoption  of  suitable  measures.  In  a 
recent  instance  its  action  was  so  widespread,  so  rapid,  and  so 
powerful  as  to  render  a  short  description  of  it  interesting  to 
engineers. 

"  Steamer. — The  steamer  Olenarm  is  a  steel  vessel  of  the  long, 
raised  quarter-deck  type,  built  in  Belfast  in  1890,  for  the  Antrim 
Iron  Ore  Company,  and  is  engaged  in  their  trade  between  Bel- 
fast and  ports  on  the  northeast  coasts  of  Scotland  and  England. 
She  is  classed  100  Al  in  Lloyd's  register,  with  a  deadweight 
capacity  of  about  800  tons ;  and  her  machinery  consists  of  three 
crank  triple  engines  with  cylinders  17  inches,  27  inches,  and  44 
inches  in  diameter  by  30-inch  stroke ;  a  three-furnace,  single- 
ended  boiler  of  the  usual  type,  loaded  to  a  pressure  of  165 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  single-furnace,  horizontal,  multi- 
tubular donkey  boiler.  The  shafting  and  other  forgings  are  all 
of  iron ;  the  boilers  are  of  steel,  with  iron  tubes. 

"  Submergence. — On  Tuesday,  December  24, 1895,  this  steamer, 
carrying  a  cargo  of  about  650  tons  of  *  burnt  ore '  from  Irvine 
to  the  Tyne,  struck  on  a  rock  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  was  at 
once  beached  in  Scallaster  Bay,  where  the  sea  stood  a  little  over 
her  after-deck  at  low  water,  and  close  up  to  her  bridge  deck  at 
high  water.  On  the  following  Monday,  December  30,  after 
having  been  submerged  six  days,  she  was  pumped  out  and 
raised.     On  the  same  day  steam  was  got  up  in  the  main  boiler ; 
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but  when  about  30  pounds  pressure  had  been  reached,  the  steam 
valve  on  the  donkey  pump  blew  out,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
copper  at  the  bend  of  the  donkey  feed-pipe  next  the  main  boiler 
had  disappeared ;  fires  were  therefore  drawn,  and  the  boiler 
blown  off.  On  Friday,  January  30,  1896,  all  leaks  having  been 
so  far  reduced  as  to  be  under  control  of  the  salvage  pumps,  the 
vessel  left  in  a  tow  for  Belfast,  where  she  arrived  early  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  all  the  salvage  operations  having  been  success- 
fully conducted  by  Captain  Bachelor,  of  the  Liverpool  Salvage 
Association.  ' 

"  Cause  of  Corrosion,— On  examination  the  machinery  was 
found  to  present  an  extraordinary  appearance ;  all  wrought-iron 
work  was  deeply  and  roughly  corroded,  and  planed  cast-iron 
work  rendered  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife. 
These  unusual  effects  were  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  cargo  of 
*  burnt  ore,'  and  the  following  explanation  has  been  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  S.  Courtney,  chemist,  of  Messrs.  Francis  Bitchie 
&  Sons,  Belfast,  who  investigated  the  subject  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Robert  Browne,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Antrim 
Iron  Ore  Company  :  *  Burnt  ore  is  the  residue  from  the  manu- 
facture of  vitriol  from  sulphur  pyrites,  and  is  generally  found 
to  contain  about  four  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper,  together 
with  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  due  to  the  sulphur  not  having 
been  completely  burnt  out  of  the  ore  and  becoming  oxidized 
into  sulphates.  The  sulphate  of  copper  would  be  more  or  less 
completely  dissolved  in  sea-water ;  and  as  the  latter  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt, 
this  would  react  on  the  sulphate  of  copper,  forming  sulphate  of 
sodium  and  chloride  of  copper.  The  sulphate  of  copper  and 
chloride  of  copper  are  both  soluble  in  water,  and  a  solution  of 
either  or  both  dissolves  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron.  The 
chloride  is  more  energetic  in  its  action  than  the  sulphate ;  but 
in  time  a  solution  of  either,  no  matter  how  weak,  will  dissolve 
an  atom  of  iron  for  every  atom  of  copper  present.  Every  100 
tons  of  cargo  contained  as  much  sulphate  of  copper  as  would, 
if  available,  dissolve  nearly  32  hundredweight  of  metallic  iron. 
The  burnt  ore  might  also  contain  a  small  quantity  of  free  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  would  combine  with  the  soda  of  common  salt 
in  the  sea-water  and  set  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  latter 
would  rapidly  act  upon  copper  or  brass.' 

^^  Extent   of   Corrosion. — On    the    condition    of    affairs    being 
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discovered,  the  engines  and  boilers  as  well,  as  the  hull  were  at 
once  opened  up  for  survey,  the  underwriters  being  represented 
by  Mr.  Henry  H.  West,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  owners  by  Mr. 
James  Maxton,  of  Belfast.  The  entire  work  on  the  hull  and 
machinery  was  afterwards  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  latter.  The  general  condition  of  the  engines  was  that 
wrought-iron  work  had  been  penetrated  by  corrosion  to  a 
depth  of  about  three-thirty-second  inch,  and  planed  cast  iron 
so  softened  that  one-eighth  inch  had  to  be  taken  ofif  before  a 
hard  surface  was  regained.  Surfaces  in  bearing  contact,  or 
with  oil  between  them,  and  all  painted  surfaces,  were  com- 
pletely preserved.  The  detailed  condition  of  the  various  parts 
and  the  measures  taken  to  restore  them  were  as  follows  : 

"  Cylinders. — These  had  partially  filled  through  the  hot-well, 
and  from  the  drain  cocks  being  open.  The  lower  part  of  the 
intermediate  cylinder  was  softened  for  twelve  inches  up,  and 
was  rebored  one-quarter  inch  larger  in  diameter,  and  the  piston 
altered  to  suit.  The  piston  valves  and  liners  in  the  high- 
pressure  and  intermediate  cylinders  were  softened  at  their 
lower  ends ;  the  liners  were  rebored,  and  the  valves  fitted  with 
new  rings.  The  lower  edges  of  the  low-pressure  slide  valve 
and  face  were  also  softened;  the  valve  was  planed,  and  the 
lower  bar  of  the  face  chipped  oflf  and  replaced  by  a  brass 
strip  pinned  on.  In  all  other  respects  they  were  sound  and 
good. 

^^  Pistori'-Rods  and  Cojinecting  Rods  were  turned  all  over,  reduced 
three-sixteenth  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  former  fitted  with  new 
neck  and  gland  bushes. 

"  Guides  had  one-eighth  inch  planed  off  them  before  a  hard 
surface  was  reached,  and  the  guide-shoes  were  lined  up  to 
suit. 

"  Volve  Gear  is  of  the  Hackworth  type.  The  valve  spindles 
and  various  rods  were  turned  all  over,  to  remove  the  deep 
pitting;  the  angle  blocks  had  their  planed  surfaces  reduced 
one-eighth  inch,  and  the  various  parts  lined  up  to  suit. 

"  Shafting. — The  crank-webs  were  deeply  corroded,  but*  as 
there  was  ample  strength  they  were  filled  with  *  hard-stop- 
ping' and  painted.  The.  shaft-journals  and  crank-pins  were 
pitted  longitudinally  in  the  exposed  spaces  between  the  white- 
metal  strips,  and  were  also  pitted  transversely  at  the  clearance 
spaces  next  the  crank-webs ;  these  were  cleaned  out,  filed  up, 
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and  the  bearings  adjusted.  The  thrust  shaft  was  much  cor- 
roded at  the  exposed  parts  of  the  collars  and  journal ;  it  was 
turned  all  over,  and  the  horseshoes  and  bearing  were  refilled 
with  white  metaL  The  intermediate  length  of  tunnel  shafting 
was  much  corroded  at  the  exposed  part  of  the  journal ;  and  as  it 
was  also  reduced  by  wear,  a  new  journal  was  turned  further 
forward,  and  the  bearing  shifted  to  suit.  The  propeller  and 
propeller  shaft  were  found  in  good  order. 

"AuoDiliaries. — ^The  centrifugal  pumping  engine  was  consider^ 
ably  wasted  in  the  rods,  guides,  etc.,  and  was  treated  like  the 
main  engines.  The  duplex  pumping  engine  and  donkey-boiler 
pump  were  so  seriously  corroded  as  to  be  useless,  and  they 
were  replaced  by  new.  The  brass  steam  valve  and  one  pet  cock 
of  the  duplex  pumping  engine  were  curiously  wasted  into  holes, 
and  the  check  valve  and  seat  on  the  main  boiler  had  the  appear- 
ance of  some  substance,  probably  zinc,  having  been  sucked  out 
of  them. 

"Pipes. — ^From  the  appearance  of  the  donkey  copper  feed 
pipe  it  was  feared  that  all  the  copper  pipes  were  seriously 
a£fected.  A  similar  bend  in  the  main  feed  pipe  was  therefore 
sawn  through,  but  was  found  to  have  sufiEered  no  deterioration. 
All  the  pressure  pipes,  however,  were  taken  down,  tested,  and 
annealed ;  no  defects  were  detected,  and  they  were  all  replaced. 
But  in  putting  together  the  various  steam  and  vacuum  gauges 
the  small  connecting  pipes  were  found  in  several  places  to  be 
curiously  wasted  below  the  coupling  nut. 

"Small  Details. — It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  bolts, 
nuts,  cock  handles,  spanners,  and  such  small  details,  which  were 
wasted  into  mere  shadows  of  their  former  selves,  and  had  to  be 
renewed. 

"  Boilers. — The  safety  valves  of  the  main  boiler  having  been 
eased  when  the  vessel  was  beached,  the  boiler  had  filled  with 
water ;  and  the  condition  of  both  boilers  looked  serious.  The 
front  end  plate  of  the  main  boiler  was  considerably  wasted ;  the 
furnaces,  which  are  of  the  spiral,  corrugated  type,  had  corrosive 
scores  running  in  the  direction  of  the  corrugations ;  and  the 
tubes  were  covered  with  a  deposit  of  what  appeared  to  be  pure 
metallic  copper.  In  the  end,  however,  after  careful  drilling 
and  gauging,  it  was  found  that  an  unexhausted  margin  remained 
in  all  except  the  tubes.  These  were  all  found  to  be  seriously 
corroded   in   both  boilers,  and   every  tube   was   therefore   cut 
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out  and  renewed;  after  which  the  boilers  were  satisfactorily 
tested. 

"  Steam  Trial, — Although  the  utmost  rigilance  and  care  had 
been  exercised  in  examining  as  far  as  possible  every  point  and 
detail,  latent  defects  might  have  existed ;  and  it  was  not  with 
complete  confidence  that  steam  was  again  raised  and  the  ma- 
chinery tried.  Neither  then,  however,  nor  in  the  months  of 
continuous  service  which  have  since  elapsed,  has  the  slightest 
defect  been  perceived  ;  and  the  machinery  is  now,  thanks  to  its 
thorough  overhaul,  working  with  the  efficiency  and  economy 
which  it  possessed  when  new. 

"  Conclusions. — The  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  this  experience 
are  probably  obvious  enough.  Some  of  them  are  for  the 
shipowner  rather  than  the  engineer,  and  therefore  need  hardly 
be  referred  to  here ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  two  of  the 
others. 

"  First,  the  advantage  of  having  in  marine  engines  and  boilers 
a  small  margin  over  the  actual  requirements  for  strength.  In 
the  various  rods,  shafts,  and  similar  parts,  such  a  diameter  as 
would  allow  them  to  be  skinned  up ;  in  the  cylinders,  valves, 
etc.,  such  thickness  as  would  allow  them  to  be  bored  or  planed 
afresh ;  and  in  the  furnaces,  combustion  chambers,  and  stays,  a 
slight  excess  of  thickness  over  that  required  by  the  rules. 

"  Second,  the  advantage  of  good  paint.  Many  engineers  prefer 
polish  to  paint ;  but  in  this  instance  the  latter  truly  cost  little, 
and  was  worth  much.'* 

The  final  paragraphs  may  well  claim  serious  attention. 
The  cause  and  effect  are  so  closely  related  that  all  doubts  as  to 
the  cause  are  set  at  rest.  As  stated  in  previous  papers  read 
before  this  Society,  the  corrosive  agent  is  found  in  the  oxide  of 
iron  pigment  as  usually  prepared  for  the  market,  and  claiming 
great  superiority  as  to  quality  by  reason  of  its  bright  attractive 
color  and  purity  over  other  forms  of  oxide  pigments  ground 
from  hematite  ores,  whose  dirty  brown  purplish  color  indicates 
the  presence  of  more  or  less  clay  and  earthy  matters,  wholly 
unreliable  as  a  pigment  even  when  mixed  with  good  linseed  oil, 
and  whose  varying  qualities  are  readily  detected  in  the  separate 
consignments  from  the  same  manufacturer  or  compared  with 
each  other.  Of  the  samples  from  the  many  concerns  turning 
out  this  Cheap  John  material,  none  are  good,  all  are  bad 
and  comparatively  useless  for  the  protection  of  metal,  however 
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admirably  adapted  by  virtae  of  their  cheapness  to  wooden 
stmetnres,  and  are  a  poor  iuvestment  for  tbem  if  the  merits  of 
a  better  paint  are  considered. 

How  much  damage  is  done  to  the  internal  parts  of  a  marine 
vessel  by  the  use  of  iron-oxide  paiuts  with  which  those  portions 
below  water  mark  in  the  hoUls  are  usually  coatect  it  is  hard  to 
realize.  Bilge  water  is  a  very  corrosive  fluid,  composed  as  it  is 
of  sea  water  mixed  with  the  leakage  from  fluid  cargoes  soured 
by  the  heat  of  the  hold,  the  sulpliur  water  from  the  furnace, 
ashes  and  pyrites  in  the  coal  bankers,  mill  scale  and  paint 
oxides  of  copper  and  iron  thrown  down  in  the  course  of  repairs 
to  boilers  and  hull  and  seldom  if  ever  removed,  contiuiuilly 
agitated  and  waslied  over  the  exposed  metallic  surfaces,  and 
aided  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  generated  from  the  con- 
glomerate mass  in  the  confined  air  of  the  hold.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  vessel  when  in  the  diy  dock  for  the 
too  often  extended  yearly  examination  is  found  in  such  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  corrosion  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  and 
renew  frames,  bulkheads,  and  other  parts  so  corroded  as  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  ship  in  a  seaway.  The  engineer  in 
charge  in  the  due  performance  of  his  duties  will  attend  to  the 
repairs,  but  the  ship-owner  who  pays  the  bill  when  approached 
with  the  question,  "  Wliat  shall  we  coat  her  with  to  prevent  this 
oceuri'ing  again?"  too  often  cannot  see  hi"  way  out  of  the 
dilemma,  and  says,  "  Give  her  the  old  stuff  and  let  her  go." 

Ill  the  discussion  following  the  presentation  of  the  second 
paper  on  "  Rustless  Coatings,"  read  before  this  Society  (7'f(in*«c- 
tioTUi  A.  S.  M.  K,  Vol.  XVI.,  paper  number  626,  p.  416),  Mr.  F.  H. 
Boyer  (member)  cited  the  case  of  1,800  feet  of  twelve-inch  cast-iron 
pipe,  laid  two  and  one-half  years  and  used  to  pump  sea  water, 
which  had  changed  in  its  eutire  length  to  the  condition  almost  of 
plumbago,  and  could  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  would  have 
to  be  renewed  as  a  whole.  Possibly  the  presence  near  the  inlet 
of  the  pipe  of  some  acid  manufacture  or  waste  pipe  from  it,  or 
some  sunken  cargo  of  iron  oxide,  may  have  contributed  to  this 
decay.  Pure  sea  water  is  strongly  corrosive,  but  not  alike  in  its 
effect  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  it  is,  however,  stronger  in  \in  cor- 
rosive eflect  when  mixed  with  sewage  water,  and  this  may  have 
been  one  factor  in  the  case.  Mr.  Boyer  will  confer  a  favor  upon 
the  engineering  fraternity  if  he  will  give  the  results  of  his  later 
examinations  as  to  this  case.    Such  records  are  of  extreme  value. 
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A  late  letter  from  Mr.  Boyer,  though  it  omits  the  analysis  of 
the  cast  iron  from  which  the  pipes  were  made,  gives  some  data 
regarding  the  pipe  worthy  of  note.  The  pipe  was  twelve  inches 
diameter,  flanged  connections,  laid  in  air,  except  the  seaboard 
end,  where  it  dipped  into  the  sea  well  for  suction,  the  sea 
water  being  used  for  condensation  purposes.  The  pipe  appears 
to  be  in  a  worse  condition  at  present  than  when  reported  at  the 
New  York  meeting,  1894,  when  it  had  been  in  duty  only  two  and 
a  half  years,  and  judging  from  its  present  condition  will  require 
entire  renewal  The  valve  chambers  of  one  of  the  duplex  Worth- 
ington  compound  pumps  connected  to  the  main  suction  pipe, 
and  the  branch  connections  from  the  main  pipe  to  the  pumps, 
have  been  renewed.  The  deterioration  of  these  parts  was  so  entire 
as  to  cause  loss  of  vacuum  on  the  suction  end  of  the  pipe.  There 
appears  to  be  no  change  in  the  pipe  where  exposed  to  air  exter- 
nally, the  attack  being  from  the  inside  or  salt-water  contact ;  and 
though  it  was  coated  with  the  usual  coal-tar  coating  at  the  pipe 
foundry,  it  appears  to  have  been  worthless  to  prevent  the  change 
and  decay  of  the  pipe,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  unusual 
moment,  as  the  pipe  was  originally  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  the  pump-valve  chambers  were  no  doubt  quite  as 
thick,  if  not  thicker. 

As  the  pipe  was  flanged,  and  required  machining  at  the  flanges, 
and  the  pump  castings  required  machining  also,  the  iron  in  both 
pipe  and  pumps  is  no  doubt  a  soft,  easily  worked  metal  containing 
a  large  amount  of  uncombined  carbon,  the  large  crystals  of  the 
iron  favoring  an  easy  attack  of  any  corrosive  fluid  by  dissolving 
the  iron  and  leaving  the  carbon  unaffected.  Pipes  under  pres- 
sure would  have  presented  the  same  changes.  Had  the  iron  been 
close-grained,  gray,  or  even  white  in  color,  and  as  hard,  capable  of 
being  machined,  the  decay  would  have  been  less  rapid,  and  the 
life  of  the  pipe  been  ten  to  twelve  times  that  now  given. 

Plumbago,  or  graphite,  the  substance  into  which  the  pipe  is 
changing,  is  a  carburet  of  iron,  and,  as  occurring  in  nature,  ranges 
from  thirty-six  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  carbon,  the  foliated  graph- 
ite being  more  pure  than  the  amorphous,  which  is  granular  in 
character.  Cast-iron  cannon  immersed  in  the  sea  for  periods  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  years,  are  changed  to  almost  pure  plumbago, 
and  when  first  raised  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  become  so 
hot  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen  that  they  cannot  be  handled 
for  a  number  of  hours. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  A.  H,  Sahin. — I  desire  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  removal  of  mill  scale  from  steel  before  painting. 
My  own  experience  has  been  that  mill  scale  gradually  becomes 
detached  in  many  cases,  carrying  with  it  whatever  paint  has 
been  applied.  There  is  a  large  field  for  men  in  charge  of  such 
work  for  experiments  to  find  out  how  best  to  prepare  such 
surfaces.  In  some  of  the  railway  shops  all  the  mill  scale  is 
removed  either  by  pickling  or  scouring,  both  of  which  are 
expensive  and  troublesome  operations. 

In  the  case  of  marine  corrosion  described  in  the  paper  there  is 
only  a  special  illustration  of  what  is  going  on  daily  in  many 
places.  Copper  solutions,  especially  if  they  are  acid  (as  they 
usually  are),  have  a  very  rapid  action  on  iron,  and  the  complex 
acid,  saline  solutions  met  with,  especially  about  copper  mining 
and  refining  works,  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  I  was  lately 
shown  in  the  office  of  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  Chicago,  a  piece  of 
brass  pipe  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  which  had  holes  eaten 
through  it  by  sixteen  hours'  immersion  in  one  of  these  liquids. 
Almost  any  paint  will  greatly  retard  such  rapid  action,  as  it  is 
shown  by  the  report  in  the  preceding  paper  that  all  painted 
surfaces  were  preserved ;  but  I  believe  the  most  durable  coating 
for  such  purposes  is  a  true  oil  and  gum  varnish  containing  a 
certain  amount  of  asphalt.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  F.  Herres- 
hoflf,  member  of  this  Society,  that  he  has  successfully  employed 
such  a  material  to  retain  concentrated  muriatic  acid  for  the  last 
four  months  and  also  to  prevent  the  action  of  40  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid  containing  copper  sulphate  in  solution  for  several 
months.  Such  a  coating  would  probably  be  useless  in  alkaline 
solutions,  but  acid  and  saline  solutions  are  more  common. 

Such  corrosion  as  has  been  described  is  considerably  different, 
in  my  opinion,  from  the  ordinary  rusting  in  moist  air,  and  more 
difficult  to  prevent ;  but  cases  are,  no  doubt,  constantly  occurring, 
and  are  of  much  importance.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
proper  preservation  of  metal  is  beginning  to  receive  due  attention. 

M7\  O,  F,  Nichols. — Rustless  coatings  for  iron  and  steel  seems 
almost  a  misnomer  in  terms.  From  a  considerable  and  somewhat 
unfortunate  experience  with  various  coatings  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  no  known  coating  which  will 
protect  these  metals   from    rust   and    consequent   decay.      The 
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Kentucky  colonel  said  ''  that  while  there  were  different  grades 
of  whiskey  there  was  no  such  thing  as  bad  whiskey  "  ;  and  I 
believe  that  while  some  paints  are  worse  than  others,  no  paint  is 
absolutely  good. 

Mr.  Wood  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  linseed  oil 
"  absorbs  moisture  freely  as  a  sponge,"  and  since  linseed  oil  is  the 
best  if  not  the  only  medium  by  which  we  may  hold  paint  in 
position  on  iron,  we  are  certainly  very  much  at  sea  if  this  is  to 
take  up  moisture  like  a  sponge.  Having  the  surface  properly 
cleansed  and  prepared — and  we  all  concede  this  as  necessary  as 
washing  one's  face — it  is  still  evident  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  moisture  shall  work  through  the  paint  and  oxidize 
the  iron.  There  is  little  in  the  claim  that  good  oxide  of  iron 
paints  or  red  lead  are  active  in  the  process  of  oxidation  ;  both  may 
be  made  inert,  so  far  as  such  action  is  concerned,  and  it  comes 
really  to  confidence  in  the  material  used  to  hold  the  fine  powder 
and  make  of  it  a  liquid  paint.  If  lead  and  oxide  of  iron  are  con- 
sidered distinctively  active,  graphite  is  certainly  inert,  and  may 
with  the  same  oil  produce  a  darker-colored  paint.  Graphite 
paints  do  not  harden  thoroughly  as  lead  and  iron  paints  do,  and  are 
more  liable  to  be  scratched  oflf  on  exposure.  The  oil  still  absorbs 
or  leaks  moisture,  notwithstanding  the  change  which  it  suffers  on 
exposure,  and  the  oxidation  again  sets  in. 

Latterly,  I  have  come  to  rely  quite  as  much  on  quantity  as 
quality,  and  have  insisted  that  at  least  three  coats  of  paint  be  used, 
to  be  followed  after  a  period  of,  say,  five  years  with  two  more 
coats,  the  outer  stopping  the  pores  of  the  inner  coatings.  Four 
coats  of  a  poor  paint  with  good  oil  is  probably  more  effective 
than  two  coats  of  good  paint.  The  best  protected  structures  are 
those  which,  like  our  naval  vessels,  have  a  thick  coating  of  paint 
frequently  renewed.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  coatings  on  our 
most  important  structures  cannot  be  frequently  renewed. 

The  worst  cases  of  oxidation  within  my  knowledge  are,  first, 
the  posts  of  hand  railings  near  the  ocean  when  the  salt  mists 
from  breaking  waves  kept  them  intermittently  wet  or  moist  with 
sea  water,  the  moisture  being  frequently  dried  out  by  the  atmos- 
phere. After  a  few  years  of  such  exposure  the  bars  are  reduced 
to  about  one-half  their  original  size,  and  cakes  of  rust  drop  or  may 
be  picked  oflf  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  When  the  outer 
surfaces  have  become  completely  oxidized  it  would  seem  as  if  a 
protective  coating  was  formed,  so  that  the  decay  goes  on  more 
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slowly.  Second,  I  recall  a  channel  column  exposed  to  leakage 
from  a  water  closet,  where  the  ammoniate  action  produced 
even  greater  oxidation  than  in  the  case  just  noted.  Rivet  heads 
were  reduced  materially  in  size  and  covered  with  scales  of  rust  one- 
eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  while  lattice  bars  one- 
half  of  an  inch  in  thickness  were,  within  a  few  years,  reduced  to 
about  five-sixteenths  6f  an  inch  in  thickness.  While  such  action  will 
not  be  general,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  iron- work  of  our  build- 
ings may  be  exposed  to  leakage  of  this  character,  with  correspond- 
ing results,  unless  better  coatings  than  we  now  have  are  employed. 

As  Mr.  Wood  says,  this  question  of  coatings  is  most  important 
near  the  seaboard,  where  the  action  of  the  salt  air  necessarilv 
increases  the  rapidity  of  decay,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever 
find  in  any  mere  paint  a  suitable  protection  for  iron  structures  in 
these  localities.  It  will  not  do  to  jump  at  conclusions  as  to  the 
protection  of  the  iron  in  future  suspension  bridges,  nor  to  ignore 
the  somewhat  extensive  experiments  which  have  already  been 
made  by  one  of  our  prominent  wire  manufacturers  to  ascertain 
whether  the  electric  welding  is  really  stronger  and  more  reliable 
than  the  screw  joint  and  whether  it  is  really  more  practicable  or 
no  more  expensive.  Modern  engineers  will  be  quite  ready  to 
ignore  precedent  if  exhaustive  experiment  shall  determine  these 
questions  satisfactorily.  Incidentally,  it  is  quite  remarkable  that, 
with  the  exception  noted,  so  little  attention  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  ascertaining  the  engineering  efficiency  of  the  electric 
weld  in  wire. 

It  would  seem  that  some  closer  bond  than  ordinary  coating  or 
painting  and  something  less  porous  than  paint  must  be  used  for 
the  adequate  protection  of  metal  structures ;  something  akin  to 
galvanizing,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  closest  union  of  the  covering 
to  the  metal  is  secured,  and  for  which  the  surface  of  the  metal 
must  be  suitably  prepared.  The  Bauer-Barff  coating  does  not  seem 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  ])artly,  perhaps,  because  the  coating  is 
not  thick  enough,  and  this  objection  seems  to  apply  with  greater 
force  to  the  electrolytic  deposit  of  metals,  like  copper,  nickel,  or 
aluminum,  as  "  rustless  coatings." 

Engineers  will  watch  with  great  interest  the  japanning  methods 
recently  applied  on  a  large  scale  to  some  of  the  greater  i)ipe  lines,and 
from  which  the  results  are  at  least  encouraging.  These  methods 
seem  entirely  practicable  for  all  building  and  most  bridge  con- 
struction, while  the  expense  is  not  greater  than  one  would  think 
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it  should  be.  Mere  expense  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  protection  of  important  works ;  it  is  protection  we 
want,  and  this  given,  the  end  justifies  the  means,  at  least  so  far 
as  exposure  goes.  It  costs,  perhaps,  $5,000  to  $6,000  per  mile  to 
paint  our  elevated  railway  structures,  and  if  it  costs  ten  times  as 
much  the  increased  expenditure  would  be  justified  if  the  protection 
was  but  twice  as  good. 

We  err,  I  fear,  in  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  preparation  of 
the  surfaces.  Mill  scale  must  be  removed  with  the  dust  and  dirt. 
Pickling,  however,  is  difficult  to  do,  and  the  weak  acid  must  be 
removed  or  neutralized.  For  oxide  of  iron  paints  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  portion  of  the  oxide  in  the  iron  is  amalgamated  with 
the  paint,  and  that  the  paint  gets  a  better  hold  on  the  iron  for  its 
existence  if  it  is  not  excessive  in  amount.  Many  tin  roofs  are  in 
good  condition  after  long  years  of  exposure,  and  when  they  decay 
it  is  generally  from  attacks  on  the  under  side  of  the  tin.  Now,  the 
rule  for  tin  roofs  is  to  allow  a  rust  coating  to  form  on  the  surface 
before  painting,  simply  to  hold  the  paint,  which  is  generally  a  red 
mineral,  none  too  rich  in  oxide  of  iron.  I  do  not  justify  this 
method  of  painting,  but  it  is  so  universal  as  to  command  atten- 
tion in  this  connection.  Many  structures  have  been  quite  well 
protected  in  this  country  and  abroad  by  the  frequent  use  of  good 
red  lead,  and  generally  without  resorting  to  extreme  methods  in 
cleansing  the  material.  The  ideal  coating  is  one  which,  almost 
regardless  of  first  cost,  can  be  easily  applied  to  metal  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  and  which  will  certainly  prevent  its  rapid  decay. 

It  will  always  be  a  problem,  whatever  coating  is  used,  to  pro- 
tect the  connections  of  pieces  which  can  never  be  repainted,  and 
in  which  oxidation  is  most  liable  to  occur  from  the  collection  of 
dirt  and  moisture  in  and  about  them.  A  free  and  frequent  use, 
about  these  connections,  of  the  coating  selected  is  probably  the 
best  if  not  the  only  relief  at  hand. 

Mr,  L.  Z.  Buck. — I  have  read  Mr.  Wood's  paper  on  "  Rustless 
Coatings"  very  carefully  and  was  much  interested.  While  I 
would  like  very  much  to  find  such  a  rustless  coating,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  at  present  furnish  anything  of  much  value  in  dis- 
cussing it.  When  we  shall  have  taken  apart  the  old  cables  of 
Niagara  Suspension  Bridge,  I  think  they  will  be  interesting,  as 
the  wires  were  boiled  in  linseed  oil,  and  when  the  cables  were 
being  served  the  interstices  were  fiushed  with  red  paint,  though 
1  cannot  give  the  name  of  the  paint,  as  I  have  been  unable  to 
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find  any  record  of  it.     I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  as  "Spanish 
brown." 

Last  winter,  in  blasting  for  the  Gorge  Railroad,  a  rock  was 
thrown  which  struck  one  of  the  cables,  cutting  the  wrapping  for 
about  ten  inches  in  the  length  of  the  cable.  The  wires  next  to  the 
wrapping  were  clean  and  smooth.  They  have  been  in  use  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  My  experience  in  coating  iron-work  with 
raw  oil  before  it  leaves  the  shop  has  been  favorable.  The  iron 
for  the  Niagara  Suspension  structure  was  so  treated  and  laid  out 
on  skids  all  winter,  in  open  air  and  snow,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing spring  as  well,  with  no  rusting  except  where  a  piece  had  been 
used  to  slide  other  pieces  on  so  as  to  abrade  it.  The  surface  also 
received  paint  nicely.  The  advantage  appears  to  be  that  the  raw 
oil  penetrates  the  scale  and  every  least  crevice  better  than  either 
boiled  oil  or  paint. 

The  rusting  of  the  strands  at  the  ends  of  the  cables  was  due 
to  their  having  been  bedded  in  masonry  and  to  the  continuous 
lengthening  and  shortening  of  the  wires  from  varying  stresses, 
which  caused  moisture  to  work  in  and  rust  the  wire. 

Mr.  Wallace  Christie. — A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  particularly 
interested  in  this  subject,  and  who  has  done  some  experiment- 
ing himself,  has  written  me,  in  part,  as  follows : 

I  append  a  series  of  questions  needing  to  be  answered : 
It  has  seemed  to  me  in  what  I  have  said,  and  in  what  experiments 
I  have  carried  out,  that  if  acid  is  not  thoroughly  removed  from 
plate  after  pickling,  it  causes  rusting  to  go  on  underneath  the 
painting.  I  presume  there  are  some  approved  means  of  washing 
in  lye  or  hot  water  in  order  to  remove  the  acid.  I  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  see  if  there  was  any  information  on  this  point,  and  to 
know  if  even  these  precautions  will  remove  the  acid  thoroughly. 
It  seems  as  if  it  would  eat  into  the  metal,  in  any  case,  a  little. 

The  second  question,  I  think,  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  remarks  I  have  made  on  the  first.  I  have  understood  that 
acid  will  injure  plate  a  little,  and,  of  course,  if  it  eats  any  of  the 
metal  away  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  harmful  action. 

I  have  not  seen  any  items  on  the  cost  of  pickling,  and  any- 
thing of  that  sort  would  be  instructive,  taking  the  ordinary 
thickness  of  boiler  plate  for  an  example. 

I  have  heard  of  the  use  of  the  sand  blast  upon  the  Clyde  to 
clean  the  plate  upon  ships'  bottoms  before  painting,  and  I  know 
of  its  being  used  in  this  country  for  the  puq)ose  of  cleaning  the 
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cores  from  castings,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  used 
here  for  cleaning  mill  scale  from  plate  or  not.  I  had  a  few  small 
pieces  cleaned  a  short  time  ago  in  this  way,  and  it  left  the  metal 
the  clear- white,  silvery  color  which  one  recognizes  as  the  pure 
steel,  and  leaves  a  very  good  surface  for  painting.  It  looks  very 
nice,  but  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  if  it  was  so  good  some 
one  in  this  country  must  have  tried  it,  and  perhaps  there  might 
be  some  data  upon  the  subject. 

I  have  found,  in  regard  to  graphite  paint,  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  even  the  second  coating  to  cover  the  metal  thoroughly. 
I  presume  it  may  be  due  to  the  lubricating  constituents,  for  it 
crawls  and  leaves  some  places  entirely  bare.  I  understand  it  is 
the  flake  graphite  which  is  used  as  a  lubricant,  and  perhaps  this 
is  the  kind  which  will  not  unite  well  with  linseed  oil.  There  is  an 
amorphous  form  of  graphite  which,  I  believe,  is  used  by  some 
concerns  in  making  graphite  paint.  At  any  rate,  this  form  seems 
to  apply  better,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  due  to  accident 
or  the  different  kind  of  graphite  used. 

In  regard  to  my  experiments,  I  have  not  sufficiently  far  ad- 
vanced to  say  anything  about  them. 

My  questions  regarding  the  painting  of  iron  and  steel  are: 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  pickling  metal  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  prior  to  painting,  in  order  that  no  traces  of  the  acid 
may  be  left  under  the  paint  to  cause  rusting  ? 

2.  Does  pickling  injure  the  strength,  lower  the  elastic  limit,  or 
change  the  chemical  composition  of  steel  in  any  way  ? 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  pickling  process  per  square  foot  of  plate? 

4.  Is  the  use  of  the  sand  blast  known  of  or  used  in  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  mill  scale  or  rust  from  plate  ? 

5.  Is  it  a  practical  substitute  for  pickling? 

6.  Why  does  graphite  paint  crawl  when  drying  and  leave  por- 
tions of  the  plate  uncovered  ? 

7.  Is  this  just  as  likely  to  happen  with  the  amorphous  form  as 
with  the  flake  gmphite  ? 

Mr,  F.  H.  Boyer, — The  chambers  of  the  iron  pumps  at  Cam- 
bridge during  the  past  year  have  had  to  be  renewed,  the  interior 
having  given  way.  By  an  examination  I  find  that  the  softening 
is  increasing  very  rapidly  since  the  last  report. 

I  think  tlie  history  of  the  old  chain  bridge  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  would  be  of  interest  at  this  juncture.  (Fig.  87.)  The  de- 
scription of  this  was  given  in  the  Scientific  American  on  the  17th 
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of  October.  I  made  a  personal  examinatioTi  of  tiie  bridge  on 
Sunday  last,  and  found  the  following  conditions: 

Tlie  chain  bridge  on  tlie  Merrimac  River,  between  Amesbary 
and  Newbury]X)rt,  Mass.,  was  built  as  a  single  span  in  1793.  In 
1810  it  broke  down  by  an  excessive  load,  and  was  rebuilt  as  a 
doable  bridge  in  the  same  year.  Original  cost  about  $38,  WO.  The 
chain  links  are  of  one  inch  square  iron,  welded  by  a  blacksmith, 
welding  being  in  the  bend  of  the  link,  the  metal  being  upset  by 
the  process  of  welding,  aUmt  25  per  cent. 

In  November,  1896,  one  hundred  and  four  years  after  the 
making  of  the  chain,  the  hammer  marks  are  plainly  seen  in  the 
wekls.  A  coating  of  black  paint  was  put  on  in  former  times,  hut 
nothing  has  been  done  in  this  line  for  the  past  thirty  years.  The 
bridge  is  locate<l  alxtut  three  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  salt  water 
flows  under  the  structure  on  the  change  of  the  tides. 

I  think  that  it  is  the  ironraaker  who  should  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  a  rustless  and  indestructible  metal,  as  it  has 
been  done,  as  proven  by  the  description  of  the  old  chain  bridge  at 
Newbury  port, 

M?:  Sabiii. — 1  should  like  to  add,  further,  that  the  material 
which  was  on  board  this  boat,  which  is  described  in  the  paper  just 
read,  was  undoubtedly  intended  for  making  paint,  but  it  was  not 
the  kind  of  material  which  is  in  most  common  use  in  this  country 
for  making  oxide  paints.  The  ordinary  oxide  paints  are  natural 
minerals — ores  ground  up  and  dried,  frequently  roasteil  at  a  low 
heat,  not  above  a  low  retl  beat.  The  burnt  oi-e,  as  it  is  cailetl  in 
England,  is  a  residue  from  acid  manufactm-e — from  burning  of 
iron  pyrites  to  make  sulplmrtc  acid,  and  the  iron  pyrites  usually 
contains  a  small  amount  of  copper  pyrites,  which  crystallizes  with 
it,  and  to  the  presence  of  that  copi>er  the  greater  part  of  the 
action  described  is  undoubteiily  due.  Now,  we  do  get  those 
paints  in  this  country  fram  England.  Tliere  is  quite  an  importa- 
tion of  paints  from  Englantl.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
American  acid  manufacturers  are  making  any  use  of  their  waste 
in  that  way.  The  natural  ore  paints  here  are  too  cheap  and 
labor  is  too  high  to  pay  for  handling  those  residues  here. 
But  we  do  import  quite  a  good  deal — I  should  say,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  higher  grades;  and  the  natural  iron-oxide  paints  are 
not  as  dangerous  as  those  are.  I  have  myself  no  high  opinion  of 
oxide  paints.  I  have  placed  my  opinion  on  record  before  in  that 
matter.     But  I  do  not  suppose  that  an  ordinary  irou-o.\ide  paint, 
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such  as  we  commonly  meet  in  the  market,  would  have  such  an 
effect  as  those  pyrite  residues. 

Mr.  William  Kent — In  regard  to  the  electric  welding  of  wire 
I  had  a  little  experience  at  one  time  which  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  wire  was  not  nearly  as  strong  in  the  weld  as  it  was 
elsewhere,  and  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it  not  being  so  strong  in 
in  the  weld.  We  cannot  electrically  weld  wire  without  anneal- 
ing it,  and  as  wire  is  strengthened  by  the  hardening  process  of 
drawing  through  the  dies,  it  is  far  stronger  unannealed  than  it 
is  annealed ;  so  it  would  be  a  weakening  process  to  attempt  to 
heat  it  electrically.  I  do  not  see  how  a  much  better  joint  can  be 
made  for  wire  than  the  tapered  screw  joint  used  on  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

Mr,  E.  G.  Spilsbury. — In  regard  to  the  same  matter,  we  have 
been  carrying  out  quite  a  number  of  experiments  on  electric  weld- 
ing for  some  time  past,  and  it  has  resulted  in  our  being  able  to 
guarantee  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  welds  to  have  about  ninety-two 
per  cent,  of  the  original  strength  of  the  wire. 

Mr,  Gustavvs  C,  Henning. — What  carbon  in  the  steel  ? 

Mr,  Spilshuy^y, — Between  .45  and  .47.  We  were  making  these 
tests  for  Mr.  Buck  of  the  East  River  Bridge. 

Mr,  Kent, — Hard  drawn  wire? 

Mr.  Spilshury, — Hard  drawn  wire  ;  what  is  known  as  patented 
wire. 

Mr,  Henning, — What  strength  ? 

Mr,  Spilshm^y, — The  strength  of  the  wire  is  about  180,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Mr,  Henning, — We  made  experiments  on  wire  in  all  kinds  of 
joints  for  the  cables  of  the  Covington  and  Cincinnati  Bridge. 
The  wire  used  is  No.  6  gauge,  .19  diameter.  We  have  tried  elec- 
tric welding,  brazing,  and  several  other  methods ;  brass,  copper 
brazing,  and  different  things ;  and  the  conclusion  has  been  that 
electric  welding  is  not  satisfactory  in  such  a  high  carbon  steel, 
because  the  steel  cannot  be  in  good  condition  after  being  subjected 
to  the  high  temperatures  reached  at  the  welding  point  by  the 
electric  current,  and,  besides  that,  about  an  inch  from  the  weld 
the  steel  is  very  much  softened  by  the  annealing  effect  of  the 
high  temperatures,  and  the  strength  of  these  wires  fell  from 
5,600  pounds  down  to  3,500  pounds  and  less.  That  is  altogether 
inadmissible.  Then,  by  brazing,  we  found  that  we  could  make  the 
joint  as  strong,  whether  made  by  the  use  of  copper  or  brass,  as 
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the  wire  would  be  when  somewhat  annealed,  but  still  it  would 
lose  considerable  in  strength.  However,  the  coupling  as  used  on 
the  East  River  Bridge  has  been  discarded,  except  in  a  few  places, 
because  it  has  a  great  many  other  disadvantages,  and  is  very 
expensive  to  make.  It  requires  a  complete  outfit  which  costs  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars,  and  when  you  get  through  with  it,  it  is 
worth  nothing;  so  in  that  bridge  many  of  the  joints  are  made  by 
brazing,  as  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  because  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  brazing  was  not  of  any  material  import,  and  it 
occurred  only  once  in  a  great  distance ;  but  at  certain  points, 
couplings  were  used  to  join  them  together.  We  also  tried  the 
protection  of  the  metal  in  the  structure  against  corrosion,  and 
after  a  number  of  experiments  the  anchor  bars  were  coated  with 
paraffine  wax.  We  found  that  we  could  immerse  a  piece  of  steel 
with  the  mill  scale  on  it,  for  an  indefinite  period,  in  the  strongest 
acids,  provided  the  paraffine  was  put  on  warm.  The  bar  did  not 
have  to  be  heated,  but  the  paraffine  was  put  on  warm,  and  it  was 
made  sure  that  every  part  was  covered,  by  simply  immersing  the 
pieces  in  the  liquid  paraffine ;  while  in  the  bridge  the  anchor 
bars  were  left  with  a  little  space  all  around,  they  having  been 
first  coated  by  paraffine  before  being  put  in  position ;  all  the 
crevices  were  then  filled  up  by  hot  paraffine  poured  in.  In  the 
bridge  the  old  cables  will  remain  and  the  new  cables  are  being 
placed  above  them ;  then  the  two  will  be  united  by  a  proper  detail 
to  carry  the  new  steel  structure  and  replace  the  old.  This  struc- 
ture was  built  in  1865,  and  is  now  being  strengthened  and  en- 
larged ;  and  although  it  was  finished  thirty  years  ago,  there  is  no 
apparent  corrosion.  There  was  a  lot  of  it  at  some  points  in  the 
anchorage,  because,  where  the  wire  issued  from  the  masonry,  the 
wire  was  allowed  to  rub  slightly,  and  thereby  the  protecting  oil 
coating  was  removed.  In  that  case  the  wire  is  only  protected  by 
the  galvanizing,  as  was  done  in  the  East  River  Bridge.  But  after 
the  wire  is  .accepted  it  is  coated  with  linseed  oil,  and  then  when  it 
is  put  in  the  bridge  it  is  again  coated  with  linseed  oil,  as  a  great 
deal  of  this  oil  of  course  is  rubbed  off  in  transit,  because  it  requires 
considerable  handling.  When  all  the  strands  are  made  and  the 
wires  are  squeezed  together,  the  outer  wire  being  also  coated  with 
linseed  oil,  the  whole  cable  will  be  painted  with  white  lead,  and 
several  coats  put  on,  so  that  the  whole  cable  will  be  really  sur- 
rounded by  an  envelope  of  white  lead,  and  that  being  flexible,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  change  of  length  of  the  cable  or  any  other 
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change  due  to  the  strains  applied  by  the  suspenders  transmitting  the 
loads  does  not  crack  that  coating  at  all,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
cables  are  perfect,  just  as  has  been  found  in  the  Niagara  Bridge 
cables.  No  paint  will  be  used  at  all,  and  on  all  the  steel  work  paint 
has  entirely  been  discarded,  because  all  these  iron-oxide  paints  are 
simply  worthless,  except  for  the  oil  that  you  put  in  them  ;  and  it 
gives  no  better  chance  for  adulteration  than  to  use  these  iron 
oxides,  because  you  never  can  tell  how  much  there  is  in,  or  how 
much  has  been  put  in  afterwards,  and  the  oxide  will  not  stick,  and 
it  will  often  prevent  the  oil  from  sticking  to  the  material,  and  it 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  bridge  structures  or  other  big 
structures  to  remove  the  mill  scale  from  the  work.  It  would  cost 
about  as  much  to  do  that  as  to  build  the  structure,  because  if  it 
is  not  done  thoroughly  and  at  all  points,  it  is  worthless ;  and  to  do 
it  at  all  points  is  very  expensive.  I  think  on  the  Pennsylvania 
road  it  is  done  for  fire  boxes  and  boiler  plates,  because  the  life  of 
the  boiler  depends  on  the  proper  protection,  and  the  steaming 
power  also  depends  somewhat  on  the  clean  surface  exposed  to 
the  fire.  But  in  out-door  work,  undoubtedly,  some  simple,  pure 
material  like  parafflne  or  linseed  oil  has  given  all  the  satisfaction 
that  is  necessary  for  any  purpose.  All  paints  are  adulterated. 
Oils  are  adulterated  too.  But  it  is  not  so  diflBcult  to  get  a  pure 
oil  as  it  is  to  get  a  pure  paint ;  and  all  the  experience  with  sus- 
pension bridges,  except  where  the  cables  have  been  injured  acci- 
dentally or  by  neglecting  the  minor  details,  such  as  allowing  wire 
to  rub  against  hard  materials,  removing  the  protecting  coating — 
in  all  those  cases,  after  many  years  of  use,  the  material  is  entirely 
free  from  rust.  Cables  have  been  carefully  examined  in  a  number 
of  cases,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  at  all.  Of 
course  that  is  a  special  case,  and  other  structures  cannot  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner. 

J//'.  //.  J/.  Laih'. — I  notice  the  anchor  bars  w^ere  referred  to. 
I  understood  they  were  inimereed  in  paraffine  and  no  paint  is  to 
l)e  used. 

Mr,  Ileiinlng, — They  were  covered  with  parafflne,  and  after 
they  were  put  in  the  anchorage  the  whole  of  the  spaces  were 
filled  up  WMth  paraffine,  poured  in  hot,  the  bars  already  having  a 
coat  of  red  lead  i)ut  on. 

Mr.  K.  Torrance,  Jr. — Are  these  brazed  wires  always  reliable? 
Can  you  always  tell  whether  a  man  has  braze<l  a  joint  properly? 
I  should  think  an  error  might  come  in  the  workmanship. 
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Mr,  Henning. — Of  course  a  man  can  always  make  mistakes. 
But  so  many  tests  have  been  made  of  it,  that  we  know  that  when 
a  joint  is  brazed  well  on  the  edge  it  is  certainly  good  on  the 
inside.  It  is  not  like  a  weld,  which  might  be  bad  on  the  inside 
and  good  on  the  outside.  But  if  the  wire  was  hot  enough  to  braze 
at  all,  it  certainly  was  brazed  on  the  inside.  If  the  edge  is  bad, 
no  chance  is  taken,  but  it  is  brazed  over  again.  We  find  that 
either  brass  or  copper  brazing  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  makes 
a  wire  of  uniform  thickness  everywhere,  and  never  allows  the 
wire  to  catch  in  passing  over  the  sheaves,  in  running  it  over  the 
towers,  and  a  great  many  other  difficulties  are  avoided.  We  find 
very  little  difficulty  in  brazing. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Eniery, — The  first  consideration  relative  to  the 
protection  of  a  metal  structure  from  oxidation  seems  to  be  an 
examination  of  the  cause  of  corrosion.  If,  as  has  been  claimed, 
corrosion  is,  in  the  main,  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  absorbed  by  moisture  in  contact  with  the 
metal,  and  the  moisture  is  at  times  partly  evaporated,  so  that  the 
concentrated  acid  solution  attacks  the  metal  virulently,  evidently 
the  way  to  protect  the  metal  is  simply  to  cover  it  thoroughly  with 
a  substance  which  will  keep  out  the  moisture.  Paints  of  various 
kinds  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  interior  of  a  tube  does  not 
corrode  if  the  ends  are  closed,  even  when  not  painted,  and,  where 
the  air  is  dry  and  current  sluggish,  corrosion  takes  place  quite 
slowly.  I  had  the  great  pleasure— in  a  scientific  sense — of  study- 
ing these  questions  when  repairing  one  of  the  original  iron 
steamers  built  in  this  country,  which  had  at  the  time  been 
operated  in  the  merchant  and  government  service  for  over  thirty 
years.  It  was  built  with  simple  bar  iron  for  frames,  with  plating 
held  on  by  clamps  bent  down  over  the  bars  and  riveted  each  side. 
The  officers,  in  cleaning  the  interior  of  the  hull,  found  scales 
so  thick  that  they  feared  their  removal  would  let  in  water  from 
the  outside,  and  some  other  evidences  had  caused  a  feeling  of 
distrust  as  to  the  safety  of  the  vessel  among  the  officers  and  crew. 
I  inspected  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  repair,  with  private 
instructions  to  keep  her  going,  if  I  could,  with  moderate  repair,  on 
account  of  shortness  of  money.  I  had  the  vessel  docked,  and  her 
bottom  did  sound  very  much  like  a  drum  in  many  locations. 
Confidence  was  restored  by  asking  the  different  officers,  particu- 
larly those  who  could  not  use  a  chisel  very  well,  to  try  and  cut 
holes  through  the  bottom  so  that  I  could  inspect  the  thickness, 
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and,  as  the  plates  were  without  substantial  backing,  they  had  a 
pretty  hard  time.  [Laughter.]  At  the  same  time  I  instructed  the 
engineei^s  to  carefully  sound  the  bottom,  and  where  it  seemed 
particularly  thin,  to  cut  a  hole  the  size  of  a  rivet  and  ream  it  out, 
so  that  the  thickness  could  be  ascertained,  and  not  hesitate  to  put 
the  hand-hammer  through  the  bottom  wherever  it  was  reasonably 
possible.  The  vessel  was  built  for  light  draft,  probably,  with  few 
plates  exceeding  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  many  one-quarter 
inch  thick.  The  space  inspected  was  nearly  200  feet  long,  and  30  to 
40  feet  broad,  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  great  area  was  in 
fair  condition.  Places  as  thin  as  one-sixteenth  inch  were  found, 
but  were  mostly  of  comparatively  small  area,  and  the  metal  was 
well  supported  by  thicker  surrounding  metal,  so  that  cavities 
leaving  one-eighth  inch  of  metal  were  not  touched.  On  this  basis 
less  than  twenty  patches  were  required,  many  of  them  containing 
only  a  few  square  feet,  though  at  a  few  places  a  plate  as  large  as 
could  be  procured  was  laid  over  the  other  sheets  and  secured  at 
the  edges  by^  rivets  to  the  thicker  metal.  The  vessel  ran  about 
five  years  with  these  repairs,  and,  finally,  about  ten  years  ago,  at 
my  suggestion,  was  brought  North,  all  woodwork  removed,  the 
iron  scraped,  new  angle  frames  put  amidships,  other  frames 
stiffened  by  angles,  and  the  hull  covered  with  wood  planking 
bolted  through  the  old  plates,  and  occasionally  secured  by  a  hook 
bolt  over  a  frame,  making  practically  a  new  composite  vessel, 
which  was  running  at  last  accounts. 

The  original  inspection  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  that 
vessel  showed  what  ordinary  care  would  do  with  an  iron  vessel 
throughout  that  long  period.  At  points  where  there  was  much 
rubbing  of  the  hull,  as  in  the  bilges  abreast  of  the  machinery,  the 
plates  were  weakened  to  the  greatest  extent  simply  because  the 
paint  applied  for  protection  was  sooner  rubbed  oflf.  Forward  and 
aft,  where  the  vessel  narrowed,  at  points  under  the  floor  and 
behind  the  ceiling,  accessible  with  difficulty,  masses  of  what 
appeared  to  be  rust  over  two  inches  thick  were  found,  and  on 
ordering  the  men  to  break  them  loose,  they  feared  their  chisel  bars 
would  go  through  the  bottom,  but  were  told  to  proceed  neverthe- 
less. Instead  of  finding  a  hole,  the  iron  under  these  masses  was 
generally  found  in  fair  condition,  and  the  masses  represented 
masses  of  rust,  paint,  and  whitewash  which  had  accumulated  from 
year  to  year  with  the  desire  to  keep  everything  clean  and  covered 
up  for  neatness  and  protection.     From  these  illustrations  we  see 
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the  philosophy  of  the  protection  of  iron,  and  one  of  the  papers 
has  stated  it  in  substance.  We  must  keep  it  covered  and  prevent 
the  air  from  reaching  it.  Linseed  oil  is  an  important  component 
part  of  good  paint,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  used 
without  a  pigment.  In  drying,  linseed  oil  becomes  very  porous ; 
in  fact,  under  the  microscope  it  resembles  a  piece  of  tripe.  The 
principal  object  of  the  pigment  is  to  fill  the  pores,  and  the  finer 
the  pigment  the  better  they  will  be  filled  and  the  more  nearly 
water-tight  the  paint  will  be.  Lampblack  is  an  ideal  pigment  for 
some  purposes.  On  iron  plates  which  have  laid  about  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before  use,  the  black  letters  and  distinguishing 
marks  remain  frequently  after  all  other  paint  is  destroyed ;  but 
ordinary  paints  require  more  body,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  variety  for  selection,  good  red  lead  is  most  favorably  con- 
sidered and  most  frequently  employed  in  naval  work,  particularly 
for  direct  application  to  the  iron,  and  a  second  coat,  made  largely 
with  white  lead,  is  applied  with  another  pigment  to  give  the 
desired  color.  The  old  ship  had  no  scientific  care.  As  soon  as 
rust  appeared  or  the  surfaces  became  dirty  they  were  painted; 
some  parts  were  whitewashed.  Again,  when  painting  was  ordered, 
the  sailors  were  careless,  and  painted  over  the  whitewash ;  but  the 
result  was  that  the  air  was  kept  from  the  plates  in  the  least 
accessible  part  of  the  vessel,  and  they  were  protected.  The  same 
principles  should  be  applied  in  protecting  other  structures.  If  a 
rust  spot  appears,  scrape  it  and  paint  it.  Keep  the  iron  covered. 
If  the  paint  is  mixed  properly,  it  can  best  be  applied  by  common 
laborers,  as  it  is  the  business  of  skilled  painters  to  make  a  finish 
and  save  paint. 

Mr.  Wood. — Reference  has  been  made  to  the  decreasing  of 
strength  in  the  electrical  welding,  and  as  Mr.  Spilsbury  thinks 
that  ix)ssibly  it  runs  from  92  to  98  per  cent.,  92  being  the  limit 
of  the  reduction  in  strength,  that  amount  of  the  original  strength 
of  the  steel  is  left;  and  the  advocates  of  the  screw  couplings  are 
equally  strong  that  that  is  the  proper  way  to  join  it,  and  yet 
what  is  the  strength  of  the  iron  left  after  the  screw  coupling  is 
put  together?  Certainly  the  threading  of  the  wire  enough,  there 
being  no  upset,  to  get  the  full  depth  or  strength  of  the  wire  at 
the  bottom  of  the  thread  must  weaken  it,  and  where  it  cannot  be 
screwed  bevond  the  last  thread  of  the  wire  and  the  first  thread  of 
the  coupling,  there  is  the  element  of  weakness  and  the  nick  which 
any  little  strain  will  start  as  a  fracture,  and  yet  that  coupling  will 
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have  the  same  percentage  of  strength  as  the  wire ;  and  I  never 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  people  the 
tests  on  that  point.  I  think  Dr.  Emery  has  been  in  a  better  posi- 
tion. Possibly  from  memory  he  could  recall  what  that  is — ^the 
strength  of  the  screw  coupling  tested  after  the  wires  are  joined 
as  compared  to  the  strength  of  the  whole  wire  from  which  that 
coupling  is  made. 

Dr.  Emery, — I  think  that  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Henning. 
They  ran  up  to  96  or  97  per  cent. — very  near  the  ultimate 
strength. 

Mr,  Wood. — That  I  understood  was  the  brazing  method. 

Mr.  Reiming — No,  sir ;  it  could  not  be  done  with  brazing.  It 
is  done  with  screw  coupling  for  the  reason  that  the  thread  is 
tapered  ;  being  a  special  thread,  it  runs  out  to  nothing,  so  that  the 
first  thread  on  the  wire  is  very  shallow  and  practically  runs  out, 
and  it  weakens  the  wire  very  little;  at  the  end  of  the  wire  there 
is  a  full  thread. 

Mr.  Wood. — I  know  that  the  ends  of  the  wire  in  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  were  tapered  under  the  supposition  that  as  they  screwed 
them  together  the  tapers  would  slip  by  each  other  and  you  would 
get  a  further  admission  for  the  wire  than  you  would  with  a  plain 
end,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  bruising  of  the  wires,  as  these  * 
scarfed  joints  slipped  past  each  other,  also  added  to  the  strength 
of  the  joint.  That  position  I  never  have  been  willing  to  concede. 
I  think  that  the  couplings  would  have  been  equally  strong  and 
would  have  endured  as  much  fatigue  and  service  if  the  end  of  the 
wire  had  been  cut  oflf  square  and  it  had  simply  been  screwed  to- 
gether butt  to  butt,  or  so  far  as  the  last  taper  of  the  wire  would 
have  allowed  it  to  enter  the  couplings. 

Mr.  Henning. — The  ends  of  the  wire  were  bevelled,  because  in 
running  around  the  sheaves  the  wire  couplings  would  untwist 
occasionally  and  fall  into  the  river;  but  by  bevelling  the  two 
ends — they  had  about  a  sixty-degree  angle — it  prevented  the  wire 
from  uncoupling.  The  coupling  was  turned  on  to  the  wires, 
having  right  and  left  threads;  the  wires  were  not  turned  into  the 
coupling.  When  the  ends  overlapj)ed  there  was  nothing  to  undo 
them  except  to  hold  the  two  wires  and  reverse  the  coupling.  It 
was  simply  a  means  for  preventing  the  wires  from  uncoupling  in 
drawing  them  over  the  river. 

Mr.  Wood. — Do  you  think  there  was  below  97  per  cent,  of  the 
strength  of  the  wire,  on  an  avei'age? 
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Mr.  Hennlng. — My  recollection  is  that  92  per  cent,  was 
reached.  The  strength  of  the  wire  was  frequently  only  83  per 
cent. 

Mr.  M,  P.  Wood.* — Mr.  Sabin  calls  attention  to  the  dangerous 
qualities  of  the  oxide  of  iron  paints  made  from  burnt  ore  (as 
per  the  case  of  corrosion  cited  in  the  paper),  and  which  contaiii 
notable  percentages  of  copper  salts  as  well  as  fror)  sulphuric  acid, 
both  active  ao:ents  not  only  of  corrosion  to  the  metallic  surfaces 
coated  with  them,  but  they  are  also  the  cause  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  oil  or  other  vehicle  with  which  the  pigment  is  mixed. 
These  burnt-ore  paints  are  imported  to  this  country  and  used  to 
the  extent  of  hundreds  of  tons  yearly,  entering  the  field  of  com- 
petition with  our  own  manufacture  of  iron-oxide  paints  made 
from  ground  hematite  ores,  the  roasting  of  which  is  not  alone  to 
expel  the  moisture,  but  the  sulphur  which  all  such  ores  contain. 
Both  the  burnt-ore  and  hematite-ore  paints  are  of  a  dirty,  purplish- 
brown  color,  unattractive  to  whatever  structure,  wood  or  iron, 
they  may  be  applied. 

The  oxide  of  iron  pigment  derived  from  the  roasting  of  cop- 
peras, the  bye-product  from  wire  manufacture,  is  by  far  the 
brightest  and  most  attractive  in  color  of  all  of  the  iron-oxide 
paints,  but,  like  all  the  other  kinds  of  oxide  pigments,  contains 
a  large  per  cent,  of  free  sulphuric  acid  not  expelled  by  the 
roasting  process,  and,  to  correct  the  injurious  character  of 
which,  the  paint-makers  mix  carbonate  of  lime  with  the  oxides, 
the  acid  being  in  a  measure  neutralized  by  changing  the 
carbonate  to  a  sulphate  of  lime,  an  inert  substance  that  in  its 
native  state  is  sometimes  used  as  a  cheap  pigment  by  reason  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  ground  and  incorporated  with  the  oil, 
and  its  neutral  character  in  combination  with  other  pigment 
substances.  It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that  the  paint  chemists  of 
our  leading  railways,  who  use  mixed  paints  by  the  hundreds  of 
tons  yearly,  test  these  oxide  of  iron  paints,  and  where  over  a  given 
percentage  (generally  five)  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  present,  condemn 
the  invoice  on  account  of  the  perishable  nature  of  the  adulterants. 
Inasmuch  as  the  production  of  iron-oxide  pigments  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1896  amounted  to  75,219  short  tons,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  10,000  tons  imported,  it  shows  the  extensive  charac- 
ter of  their  use  for  all  paint  purposes  on  wood  and  iron  structures 


*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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of  high  and  low  degree,  and  no  doubt  the  higher  class  of  these 
iron  structures  get  their  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Nichols  remarks  that  graphite  paints  are  liable  to  run  and 
are  uncertain  in  covering  power  from  this  cause,  and  attributes 
this  diflSculty  to  the  lubricating  nature  of  the  foliated  graphite 
used  for  the  pigments.  Foliated  graphite  is  hard  to  grind  to  the 
requisite  degree  of  fineness  for  a  good  pigment.  The  advocates 
of  graphite  paints  lay  much  stress  upon  the  ideal  character  of 
the  foliated  pigment,  lapping  and  overlaying  each  other  like  the 
scales  of  a  fish ;  but  a  sample  of  this  ideal  coating  under  the 
microscope  shows  the  said  scales  to  lie  in  all  conceivable  directions 
without  any  reference  to  each  other  as  a  protection  for  the  covered 
surface.  This  ideal  coating  is  rather  mythical  in  character  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  adver- 
tise as  a  special  brand  of  their  graphite  products  a  silica  graphite 
which  contains  a  notable  per  cent,  of  ground  silica  incorporated 
with  the  foliated  graphite,  and  is  supposed  to  correct  the  want  of 
covering  power  or  tendency  to  run  which  the  foliated  graphite 
labors  under.  And  so  it  does  in  a  measure ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  could  the  graphite  manufacturers  use  their  scrap  material, 
unsuitable  for  pencils,  crucibles,  and  other  purposes,  in  any  other 
form  than  as  a  silica-doctored  pigment,  they  would  do  so  and 
not  risk  a  comparison  of  its  merits  with  a  sample  of  amorphous- 
graphite  pigment  prepared  from  nature's  ore,  which  will  not  only 
grind  finer  than  any  silica-foliated  graphite  sample,  but  will  mix 
better  with  the  oil,  dry  quicker  without  running,  dry  harder, 
and  prove  more  lasting  in  every  respect,  and,  furthermore,  con- 
tains no  acid  to  be  cajoled  into  innocuous  desuetude,  or  into  inert 
substances  to  be  easily  broken  down  to  lower  and  decaying  ele- 
ments, and  which  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  oil  to  hasten 
within  itself  the  process  of  decomposition  and  decay. 

Mr.  Nichols  remarks  that  for  wire  suspension  bridges  the  wires 
need  some  coating  more  durable  than  paint  coverings,  and  that 
galvanizing  seems  to  be  the  best  coating  for  this  purpose.  This 
is,  no  doubt^  correct  for  ordinary  steel  or  iron  wires  ;  but  to  secure 
the  maximum  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  weight  the  use 
of  high  carbon  crucible  steel  oil-tempered  wires  will  be  requisite, 
and  as  galvanizing,  as  well  as  the  electric  welding  or  copper  sol- 
dering of  the  joints,  appears  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  wires 
materially,  the  screw  joint  nmst  be  adopted,  with  a  cold  process  of 
electro-deposit  of  zinc  or  copper  as  the  protective  coating,  similar 
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to  the  Cowper-Cowles  process,  in  use  at  many  shipyards  in  Eng- 
land for  the  coating  of  the  frames  of  torpedo  boats,  which  is  fully 
described  in  the  Trcmsactiona  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers^  Vol.  XVI.,  1894,  paper  number  626,  p.  365. 
This  cold  process,  when  zinc  is  used  as  the  protective  coating  to  the 
metal,  is  called  zincing,  and  does  not  affect  the  strength  of  the 
wire  by  annealing  it,  but  leaves  it  at  the  original  strength  of  that 
due  to  the  oil  tempering.  Furthermore,  it  avoids  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  all  hot  galvanizing  processes.  The  formation  on 
the  surface  of  the  metal  of  a  thin  film  of  the  basic  chloride  of 
zinc,  which  material  is  of  a  hygroscopic  nature,  acts  as  a  repel- 
lent to  prevent  the  close  adherence  of  the  paint  to  the  metal,  and 
the  paint  dries  as  a  skin  over  it.  This  action  is  due  to  the  sal- 
ammoniac  bath,  necessary  in.  all  hot  galvanizing  processes.  A 
remedy  for  this  tendency  of  the  paint  to  peel  off  is  given  in  paper 
No.  626,  p.  360. 

In  the  electro-deposit  of  copper  by  the  Cowper-Cowles  or 
other  cold  processes  for  the  protection  of  wire  surfaces,  complaint 
has  been  made  of  the  porous  nature  of  the  copper  deposit.  This 
difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by  redrawing  the  wires  as  a  final 
process  before  painting  them  and  placing  them  in  the  cables. 

Mr.  Buck's  remarks  upon  the  apparent  good  condition  of  the 
wire  cables  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Suspension  Bridge  are  of  interest, 
as  the  writer  has  been  and  is  at  variance  with  him  upon  this  special 
point  of  protection  from  corrosion  of  all  wire  and  other  metallic 
surfaces  thus  coated.  Mr.  Buck  states  that  the  wires  in  the  Niagara 
Bridge  were  boiled  in  linseed  oil  (evidently  as  they  came  from  the 
wire  manufacturer  in  coils)  and  subsequently  were  treated  with 
i»aw  linseed  oil  when  laid  out  readvto  assemble  into  the  cable,  and 
finally  at  the  time  of  placing  them  in  position  were  served  with  a 
coating  of  (presumably)  Spanish  brown  paint,  and  then  wrapped 
with  an  iron  wire  and  white  lead-paint  covering.  Mr.  Buck  also 
states  his  preference  for  the  use  of  raw  linseed  oil  as  a  protective 
coating  for  metallic  surfaces,  as  the  oil  penetrates  or  soaks  into 
the  mill  scale  of  manufacture,  etc.  The  writer's  experience  points 
to  the  direct  contrary  conclusion.  Mill  scale  is  a  ferric  oxide  which 
is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  is  often  used  to  clean  and  polish 
metallic  surfaces.  Formed  upon  the  surface  of  any  metallic  body, 
it  is  as  impervious  to  the  soak-in  action  of  any  paint  or  oil  coating 
as  the  metal  plate  itself.  It  may  be  coated  with  oil  or  paint,  and 
if  the  scale  is  loose  from  the  metal  or  free  in  spots,  the  oil  may 
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work  in  between  the  scale  and  the  metal,  but  the  very  hardness 
and  impervious  character  of  the  scale  will  prevent  any  subsequent 
drying  of  paint  or  oil  by  preventing  access  to  the  air,  from  which 
all  thq  effects  of  drying  or  resin ifioation  of  the  oil  are  due ;  the 
external  part  of  the  oil  coating  dries  and  leaves  the  enclosed  film 
of  oil  as  tightly  sealed  as  though  it  were  in  a  jug.  Linseed  oil  or 
paint  does  not  dry  in  a  closed  vessel,  however  long  kept.  It  needs 
and  must  have  air  to  induce  the  hardening  of  the  coating,  whether 
a  pigment  is  mixed  with  it  or  not.  Mill  scale  should  have  jio 
part  or  parcel  in  any  protective  methods  adapted  for  the  protec- 
tion from  corrosion  of  any  structure  the  cost  of  which  is  reckoned 
by  thousands  of  dollars,  and  much  less  so  when  the  cost  is  reckoned 
by  the  millions. 

Raw  linseed  oil  contains  from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  of  water 
and  impurities  called  "  mucosities,"  composed  of  vegetable  albu- 
men and  mucilage,  which  prevents  drying.  Raw  linseed  oil  requires 
from  five  to  six  times  as  long  to  dry  as  the  same  oil  which  has  been 
boiled  hy  heat,  which  evaporates  the  water  in  the  oil  and  throws 
down  the  impurities  in  it.  These  impurities,  unless  removed,  are 
the  first  to  decay,  and  add  the  acids  of  decomposition  to  destroy 
the  oil  in  the  paint  coating.  No  pigments  added  to  the  oil  will 
prevent  this  decomposition  of  the  impurities.  They  may  delay 
its  action,  but  cannot  prevent  it.  The  changes  in  linseed  oil  due 
to  its  boiling  are  quite  complicated,  and  have  not  been  clearly 
defined  bv  analvtical  chemists.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
during  the  process  of  boiling,  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
throws  down  the  "  mucosities "  to  a  notable  amount,  and  the 
further  addition  of  peroxide  of  iron  (umber),  litharge  (protoxide 
of  lead),  minium  (red  oxide  of  lead),  peroxide  of  manganese,  and 
other  compounds,  being  of  themselves  oxidizable  in  combination, 
act  catalytically  in  increasing  the  oxygen-absorbing  power  of  the 
oil.  Without  this  purification  of  the  oil  the  manufacture  of 
linoleum  would  be  impossible.  The  addition  of  about  one  \ier 
cent,  of  the  above  oxidizing  elements  to  the  oil,  and  boihng  for 
about  five  hours  at  a  temperature  of  350  degrees  Fahr.,  aided  by 
the  injection  of  a  current  of  air  during  the  boiling  process,  evapo- 
rates the  water,  throws  down  the  *'  mucosities,"  evolving  in  the 
process  large  quantities  of  the  fumes  of  acrolein,  that  are  not  only 
injurious  to  inhale,  but  are  corrosive  to  iron.  The  oil  gains  in 
weight  during  the  process,  being  lighter  than  water  before  boiling 
and  heavier  than  water  after.     This  purified  oil  applied  to  scrim 
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(cotton  cheese-cloth)  dries  in  twenty-four  hours  to  a  resinous,  semi- 
elastic,  caoutchouc-like  mass  from  the  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  forming  oxylinoleic  acid  (CieH2605).  The  accu- 
mulation of  this  plastic  mass  upon  the  scrim  is  continued  until 
it  reaches  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  when  it  is 
ready  to  be  incorporated  by  grinding  it  with  the  ground  cork 
which  makes  with  it  the  linoleum  of  commerce.  The  oil  gains  in 
weight,  as  applied  to  the  scrim,  from  eleven  to  sixteen  per  cent., 
and  Sace  reports  cases  in  which  the  gain  in  weight  was  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  after  complete  resinification.  When  the  linseed 
oil  is  cold-drawn  and  pure,  and  the  boiling  and  other  processes  are 
carefully  conducted,  the  scrim  mass  is  insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
chloroform,  and  carbon  bisulphide  ;  even  boiling  naphtha  only  dis- 
solves a  trace  of  it.  Treated  with  naphtha  under  pressure  in  a 
steam  kettle,  it  only  softens,  and  can  be  worked  as  a  paste  when 
in  this  condition.  The  only  action  which  dilute  acids  have  upon 
it  is  to  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  lead  used  in  it  as 
a  drier.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  only  slowly,  while  concen- 
trated sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  dissolve  it  rapidly. 

This  oxidizing  change  in  the  linseed  oil,  carried  to  a  lower 
degree  than  for  use  in  linoleum,  is  what  we  get  as  a  vehicle  or 
medium  for  our  paint  compounds.  That  the  vehicle  protects  the 
pigments  from  decay  is  without  question,  particularly  where  the 
pigment  is  made  from  the  argiliferous  substances,  like  Spanish 
white  (prepared  chalk),  Spanish  brown  (an  earth,  principally  clay, 
like  potters'  clay,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  due  to  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron),  and  other  inert  mineral  substances  which  are  easily  broken 
down  or  decomposed  by  moisture. 

If  the  pigment  is  made  from  harder  materials  than  the  above 
substances  and  contains  amorphous  graphite,  silica,  barytes,  ground 
slate,  and  kindred  substances  which  are  impervious  to  moisture,  the 
protective  qualities  of  the  paint  are  then  due  to  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  both  the  oil  and  the  pigment.  The  outer  coating  of  the  oil, 
when  worn  away  by  atmospheric  conditions,  exposes  the  finely 
ground,  angular,  and  practically  indestructible  grains  of  the  pig- 
ment which  protect  the  inner  layers  of  the  oil  from  wear,  much 
as  sanding  the  coat  of  a  freshly  spread  paint  extends  the  life  of 
the  paint  coating.  As  a  rule,  the  poorer  the  paint  the  more  need 
of  its  sand  dressing.  A  modification  of  this  sand  dressing  of 
paint  is  extensively  used  in  all  of  our  modem  naval  iron  vessels, 
where  ground  cork  is  applied  to  the  freshly  painted  surface  to 
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prevent  condensation  and  deposit  of  moisture  upon  the  waDs  and 
inside  surfaces. 

Mr.  Boyer's  citation  of  the  freedom  from  corrosion  of  the  chain 
suspension  bridge  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  erected  104  years  ago, 
and  not  painted  during  the  past  thirty  years,  is  of  interest.  It 
shows  the  preservative  qualities  of  a  good  linseed  oil  (that,  no 
doubt,  was  pure)  and  a  lampblack  pigment — a  combination  as 
nearly  indestructible  as  any  paint  can  be.  Spanish  black  (charred 
cork  ground)  is  also  a  meritorious  pigment  for  such  structures. 
Both  afford  a  most  excellent  groundwork  for  any  subsequent 
paint  coating  where  color  or  aesthetic  effects  are  wanted. 

The  writer  is  pleased  to  add  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sabin — of  na- 
tional reputation  as  a  chemist — to  the  deleterious  and  fictitious 
value  of  oxide  of  iron  pigments  applied  for  the  prevention  of 
corrosion  to  metallic  structures.  The  compound  oil,  varnish  gum, 
and  asphalt  coating  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sabin  is  one  of  the  most 
durable  protective  coatings  which  can  be  devised  for  coating  metal- 
lic surfaces.  That  it  can  be  baked  at  a  moderate  heat  into  a 
japan  or  enamelled  surface,  firm  and  hard,  filling  every  crevice, 
however  small,  of  the  coated  surface,  a  coating  which  resists  acidu- 
lous fumes  and  liquids,  is  of  extreme  value.  An  added  recommen- 
dation is  that  a  modified  compound  which  can  be  applied  with  a 
brush  as  a  paint  has  nearly  the  same  protective  effect  as  the 
japan  quality. 

The  importance  of  an  easily  applied  and  eflBcient  paint  coating 
for  all  ferric  bodies  other  than  for  first-class  building,  railway, 
and  bridge  structures  is  exemplified  in  many  instances.  At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  American  Gas  Light  Association  Gen.  J.  P. 
Harbinson,  engineer  of  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Gas  Light  Company, 
reported  that  the  wrought  iron  service  pipes  laid  by  that  company^ 
and  in  use  about  forty  years,  had  in  many  cases  completely  disap- 
peared, the  service  being  a  core  of  earth  and  rust.  Other  gas  en- 
gineers report  similar  conditions  under  twenty  years  of  use,  and 
that  the  leakage  of  gas  is  frequently  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
quantity  manufactured,  the  loss  being  principally  due  to  corroded 
service  pipes.  The  use  of  galvanized  iron  service  pipes  is  giving 
somewhat  better  results.  General  Harbinson  thinks  twelve  years 
a  fair  life  for  such  pipes,  much  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  pipes  are  laid.  Pipes  laid  in  made  soil  composed 
of  ashes,  street  sweepings,  etc.,  are  seriously  affected  in  a  short 
time,  principally  where  the  threads,  cut,  have  exposed  the  metal. 
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Ordinary  paint  compounds,  with  which  the  screw  joints  are  made, 
soon  waste  away  from  the  acids,  ammonia,  etc.,  in  the  soil,  and 
corrosion  is  localized  and  hastened. 

Gen.  Alfred  Hickenlooper,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  reports  a  similar  condition  and  cor- 
rosion of  service  pipes  in  his  city.  He  has  used  a  special  coating, 
devised  by  himself,  to  correct  this  evil.  The  pipes  are  first 
brushed  with  stiff  steel  brushes  to  remove  all  the  mill  scale  possi- 
ble ;  then  the  ends  are  plugged,  and  the  pipes  immersed  in  the 
following  mixture  and  manner :  Twenty  gallons  of  coal-gas  tar 
are  brought  up  to  a  boiling  heat  for  a  short  time  to  evaporate  as 
much  of  the  water,  acids,  ammonia,  etc.,  then  twenty  pounds  of 
freshly  slacked  lime  are  sifted  in  from  the  top  and  well  worked 
down.  Boil  down  to  a  paste  or  a  consistency  about  midway  be- 
tween tar  and  pitch.  Let  it  settle  for  a  short  time,  then  add  four 
pounds  of  tallow  and  one  pound  of  powdered  resin ;  stir  until 
thoroughly  dissolved  and  incorporated  with  the  tar,  then  let  it 
cool  and  settle.  Ladle  oflf  into  barrels.  When  ready  for  use,  to 
each  barrel  of  forty-five  gallons  of  the  above  mixture  add  four 
pounds  of  crude  rubber  dissolved  in  turpentine  to  the  consistency 
of  thick  cream.  Heat  the  mixture  to  about  100  degrees  Fahr., 
and  immerse  the  'pv^^ previously  heated  to  about  the  same  temper- 
ature. After  a  few  minutes'  immersion  the  pipes  are  taken  out 
and  laid  upon  a  pipe  rack  to  harden  and  dry.  When  the  pipe  is 
laid  in  the  trench  the  screwed  ends  and  other  parts  of  the  pipe, 
where  the  coating  has  been  injured  by  handling,  are  served  with 
a  heavy  coat  of  the  same  mixture,  which  is  also  spread  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  top  of  the  pipe  as  an  extra  coating.  These 
pipes,  thus  treated,  have  been  in  use  for  some  ten  years  and  are 
in  perfect  condition.  The  United  Gas  Improvement  Company 
and  other  large  gas  companies  have  adopted  the  same  method  of 
protection  for  their  service  pipes,  with  apparently  equally  good 
results.  The  failures  thus  far  reported  show  that  the  process  was 
not  to  blame,  but  rather  the  lack  of  thoroughness  or  intelligence 
displayed  in  its  application.  The  latter  difficulty  is  found  to  exist 
in  the  use  of  almost  all  protective  methods  for  the  preservation 
of  metallic  bodies.  Haste  makes  waste  wherever  "  rush  tlte  work  " 
is  the  slogan. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  of  interest  to  cite 
that  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  municipal  control  of  the  gas 
supply  at  one  dollar  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  from  the  official 
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reports  of  the  Gas  Bureau,  has  lost  in  the  past  ten  years  $5,750,- 
000  from  leakage,  and  the  average  loss  in  the  past  five  years  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day  on  this  account, 
and  at  present  the  loss  from  unaccounted-for  gas  is  $3,000  daily. 
A  late  examination  of  the  gas  system  of  Philadelphia  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  best  gas  engineers  in  the  United  States  is  to  the  effect 
that  every  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  made  costs  the  city  $1.36, 
for  which  only  $1  is  received. 

Some  recent  experiments  to  determine  the  difference  in  corrosion 
of  wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  have  been  made  by  the  Eiverside 
Iron  Works,  with  the  following  results :  A  piece  of  iron  plate 
and  soft  steel  plate,  both  suitable  for  boiler  tubes,  were  made 
clean  and  bright,  and  were  then  placed  in  a  sandy  loam  with 
which  had  been  thoroughly  incorporated  some  sodium  carbonate, 
sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  chloride,  and  magnesium  chloride. 
The  earth  thus  prepared  was  kept  moist.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
three  days  the  plates  were  taken  out,  cleaned,  and  weighed,  with 
these  results : 

Iron,  loss  by  corrosion 0.84  per  cent. 

Soft  steeJ,  loss  by  corrosion 0.72  per  cent. 

The  pieces  were  replaced  in  the  earth  and  left  for  twenty-eight 
days  longer,  or  sixty-one  days  in  all,  with  these  results : 

Iron,  total  loss  by  corrosion 2.06  per  cent. 

Steel,  total  loss  by  corrosion 1.79  per  cent. 

Mr.  Henning's  description  of  the  methods  employed  on  the 
Cincinnati  Susi>ension  Bridge  to  prevent  corrosion  are  well  wor- 
thy of  record  for  the  information,  if  not  for  the  instruction,  of 
the  coming  engineer  successors  in  the  trust  for  the  care  of  the 
structure.  That  all  paint  compounds  were  discarded  for  the  use 
of  oil  alone  (Mr.  Ilenning  does  not  say  whether  it  was  raw  oil  or 
boiled ;  in  the  latter  case  the  writer  hopes  it  was  not  of  the 
"  bung-hole  boiled  "  variety)  seems  almost  incredible.  That  the  use 
of  the  iron-oxide  pigments  was  not  permitted  on  the  structure  was 
a  commendable  decision,  and  one  in  keeping  with  the  record  from 
past  experiences  of  the  United  States  Government  Construction 
and  Repair  Bureaus  and  of  other  engineering  departments  con- 
nected with  our  important  railway  lines.  But  why  oil  alone  was 
adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  metal-work  is  beyond  conjecture. 

The  absorbent  nature  of  linseed  oil  without  pigment  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  in  these  rustless  coating  papers,  and  in  the 
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writings  of  the  best  paint  chemists  of  the  day,  and  need  not  be 
recapitulated. 

Notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Buck  and  Mr. 
Henning  and  other  engineers  as  to  the  value  of  either  raw  or 
boiled  oil  without  pigment  for  the  preservation  of  the  wire  and 
other  surfaces  in  the  suspension  bridges  thus  far  erected  in  this 
country,  the  writer  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  its  use  was  inad- 
missible for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  lapse  of  years  will  be  found 
as  having  proved  actually  detrimental.  Had  any  experimental 
coating  of  oil  alone  been  applied  to  a  piece  of  wire  in  a  number 
of  successive  coats,  until  a  heavy  coating  had  been  obtained,  and 
the  sample  then  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather 
in  a  storm  of  such  duration  as  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  then 
by  the  application  of  a  little  pressure  the  skin  of  the  oil  would 
have  cleaved  from  the  metal  covered  as  easily  as  the  bark  of  the 
willow  used  to  slip  off  when  in  our  youthful  days  we  used  them 
for  our  whistles. 

The  adulterations  in  the  oxide  of  iron  pigments  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Henning  were  no  doubt  earthy  matter  and  clay  present 
in  the  ores  at  the  time  of  roasting  them  to  drive  off  the  sulphur 
and  water  preparatory  to  grinding.  The  analysis  of  these  iron 
pigments  is  not  a  difficult  or  long  process,  and  is  easily  performed. 
If  adulterations  are  found  and  the  sample  iron  pigment  is  con- 
demned, the  writer  can  see  no  reason  therefrom  to  condemn  all 
coatings  or  pigments,  particularly  with  the  samples  of  other 
paint  compounds,  and  the  data  in  regard  to  the  same  presented  at 
the  Detroit  meeting,  June,  1895,  of  this  Society,  and  comprising 
a  part  of  paper  637,  Vol.  XVI.,  pages  681-2  and  700.  These 
show  that  reliable  paint  coatings  are  in  the  market,  and  can  be 
had  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Mr.  Henning  thinks  that  the  removal  of  the  mill  scale  from 
the  metallic  work  of  our  important  structures  is  impossible, 
owing  to  the  probable  expense  of  its  removal  being  equal,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  cost  of  building,  etc.  While  no  accurate  data 
from  actual  work  upon  bridge  or  other  large,  first-class  structures 
are  available  for  a  reliable  statement  as  to  the  actual  cost  of 
removing  mill  scale,  either  by  the  pickling  process  or  by  the 
sand  blast,  or  both  combined,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pieces 
handled,  the  writer's  data  vary  from  one-tenth  cent  to  one-half 
cent  per  pound  for  all  of  the  material,  large  and  small  parts, 
when  thus  cleaned  and  ready  for  the  painter. 
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Certainly  any  structure  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
Cantilever  Bridge,  which  cost  over  fifteen  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars, and  which  has  a  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  of  exposed 
metallic  surface  subject  to  corrosion,  and  which  requires  nearly 
one  hundred  tons  of  paint  to  cover  it  one  coat,  is  well  worth  some 
preliminary  expense  for  the  removal  of  an  acknowledged  detri- 
mental element  in  the  form  of  mill  scale,  as  well  as  some  effort 
to  provide  that  the  foundation  paint  coatings,  laid  on  while  under 
shelter  and  under  good,  warm,  drying  conditions,  are  of  such 
character  as  will  reasonably  insure  success,  regardless  of  cost. 
The  proposed  Hudson  River  Suspension  Bridge  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance from  an  engineering  point,  and  will  cost  even  more  than 
the  Firth  of  Forth  structure,  and  have  about  as  much  metallic 
surface  exposed  to  corrosion. 

However  well  protected  the  cables  proper  in  the  Niagara  Falls 
and  the  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridges  are  by  reason  of  their 
external  wrapping  of  wire  and  white-lead  paint,  certainly  no 
engineer  can  inspect  the  condition  of  the  truss-work  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  inroads  which  corrosion  is  making  upon 
the  strength  of  the  same  in  those  portions  of  the  trusses  upon 
which  the  whole  rigidity  and  carrying  strength  of  the  cables 
depend,  without  a  regret  that  more  effective  methods  of  protec- 
tion were  not  adopted  in  the  beginning,  and  a  hope  that  future 
constructions  may  be  benefited  by  the  example.  The  cost  of 
renewal  of  these  trusses  in  the  immediate  future,  the  delay  in  the 
traflBc  intercourse  between  the  two  cities,  the  loss  of  money  and 
time  by  reason  of  this  delay,  may  well  warrant  the  public  in  clos- 
ing down  upon  all  financial  aid  or  countenance  of  the  project 
until  assured  that  the  money  contributed  either  in  the  form 
of  bonds  or  taxes  to  build  these  structures  is  at  least  going  to 
receive  an  intelligent  engineering  consideration,  unbiased  by  any 
fads  or  from  any  interested  pecuniary  standpoints. 

No  protective  coating  for  these  important  structures  should  be 
left  to  the  choice  of  a  so-called  master  painter,  nor  receive  any 
consideration  from  the  bridge  engineers,  in  their  specifications 
for  painting  them,  from  any  paint  manufacturer  who  is  unwill- 
ing to  file  with  his  proposals  a  full  analysis  of  his  pigments, 
oil,  or  the  combined  and  mixed  coating  proposed.  The  alleged 
trade  secrets  in  the  preparation  of  most  of  the  protective  coatings 
of  commerce  are  few  and  far  between,  and  such  scare-line  pre- 
fixes as   '"  Permanent,"    "  Petrifying,"   "  Platina,"    "  Diamond," 
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"  Electric,"  "  Scale  Armor,"  etc.,  etc.,  paints  are  only  unjustifiable 
advertisements. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  a  previous  paper  (Vol.  XYI.,  paper 
637,  p.  684)  that  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts, 
Berlin,  Germany,  had  offered  a  silver  medal  and  a  cash  prize  of 
£150  for  the  best  paper  giving  a  chemical  and  physical  analysis 
of  the  iron  oxide  and  other  paints  in  general  use  for  anti-corrosive 
purposes,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  some  definite  con- 
clusion or  formulaB  might  result  from  the  varied  data  and 
wide  competition  papers  and  the  discussions  had  upon  them. 
But  the  medal  and  cash  prize  were  withdrawn,  none  of  the  papers 
presented  being  deemed  of  merit  enough  to  warrant  their  issue ; 
but  from  the  papers  presented  a  few  were  selected  for  honovMe 
mention.  Among  these  is  the  essay  by  J.  Spennrath,  Director  of 
the  Technical  School  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  translated  and  published 
by  the  Railroad  Car  Journal  of  New  York,  1896,  which  will  be 
found  of  interest  to  all  engineers  who  have  metallic  surfaces  to 
paint,  if  not  to  protect  from  corrosion.  As  a  sequence  to  the 
agitation  of  the  rustless  coating  question,  anti-corrosive  com- 
pounds and  communications  have  been  showered  upon  the  writer 
for  the  last  two  years.  Out  of  all  these  there  are  two  which  are 
deemed  worthy  of  record,  and  these  have  not  been  experimented 
upon  by  the  writer. 

"  Uniter  "  is  the  name  of  a  new  transparent  solution  for  coating 
galvanized  iron  preparatory  to  its  being  painted.  When  the  paint  is 
applied  after  the  "  uniter"  has  been  put  on,  it  adheres  permanently^ 
and  is  said  not  to  peel  off,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  reason  which 
is  given  for  this  is  the  strong  affinity  which  the  solution  has  for 
both  paint  and  zinc.  The  application  of  the  solution  it  is  claimed 
does  not  in  any  way  cause  deterioration  in  the  zinc  and  all  oxida- 
tion is  prevented.  The  solution  may  also  be  used  on  black  sheet- 
iron,  bridge-work,  bright  iron-work,  locomotive  and  other  con- 
structional iron- work.     The  analysis  of  the  solution  is  not  given. 

A  new  process  for  the  protection  of  iron  structures  against 
corrosion  has  been  suggested  by  a  German  chemist,  M.  Deninger, 
of  Dresden.  It  consists  of  treating  the  iron  with  a  solution  of 
ferrocyanide,  which  forms  a  coating  of  cyanide  of  iron  uniform 
and  impermeable  to  water,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pro- 
tect effectively  the  iron  covered.  The  solution  applied  on  a  large 
scale  is  reported  to  have  already  given  good  results.  The  method 
of  application  is  as  follows : 
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The  solution  is  mixed  with  a  linseed  varnish  (proportions  not 
given),  to  which  has  been  added  a  little  turpentine  or  benzol,  so  as 
to  cause  a  homogeneous  emulsion  which  can  be  applied  with 
a  brush  or  mop  without  difficulty.  The  evaporation  of  the 
solvent  leaves  the  varnish,  which  forms  a  coat  protecting  the 
cyanide  of  iron  which  is  deposited  upon  the  metal.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  previously  preparing  the  iron  to  be  coated  in  any 
way  beyond  the  removing  of  the  beds  of  rust  which  are  too  thick 
to  admit  of  the  action  of  the  ferrocyanide.  Oil  paints  are  applied 
over  this  coating  in  such  colors  as  are  desired,  and  bond  well 
with  the  protective  coating  of  varnish  without  any  tendency  to 
peel  oflf. 

Dr.  Dudley,  chemist  for  the  supply  department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railway,  and  other  paint  chemists,  speak  very  favorably  of 
the  use  of  the  P.  &  B.  brand  of  paint  for  applying  togalvanized-iron 
surfaces  to  prevent  the  peeling  of  the  subsequent  paint  coatings. 
Its  solvent  is  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  an  extremely  dangerous 
substance  to  use  from  its  inflammable  nature  ;  the  fumes  given  oflf 
in  drying  are  also  injurious  to  the  workman,  and  if  inhaled  for  a 
short  time  in  a  confined  space  produce  paralysis,  insanity,  and 
even  death.  There  are  other  paint  or  solution  compounds  which 
are  equally  eflfective  to  prevent  peeling  that  are  not  dangerous  to 
use. 

A  late  communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Emil  Gerber 
(member  A.  S.  C.  E.)  relative  to  his  paper  presented  at  the  May 
meeting,  1895,  of  that  Society,  ''  Preservation  of  Iron  Structures 
Exposed  to  Weather,"  and  mentioned  in  the  writer's  paper  G37, 
Vol.  XVI.  (June,  1895),  pp.  686-688,  in  which  iron-oxide  paints 
were  compared  with  red  lead  or  other  paint  compounds  as  to  their 
respective  protective  powers  against  corrosion.  Mr.  Gerber  objects 
as  to  the  inferences  drawn  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  words  "  ex- 
posed to  air,"  which  the  writer  rendered  ''  sea  air,"  and  he  (Gerber) 
wished  it  corrected,  as  per  his  letter  of  December  26,  1896,  ''that 
he  did  not  distinctly  say  'sea  water'  nor  '  sea  air,'  "  a  correction 
which  I  gladly  make,  as  the  structures  in  question  are  evidently 
in  need  of  some  fostering:  care  to  extend  their  life  to  a  reasonable 
age,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  them  in  out  of  the  wet  and  only 
permitting  their  use  in  fair  weather. 

Mr.  Gerber  thinks  the  word  '* often"  should  be  prefixed  to 
"  unknown,"  as  used  in  i*eference  to  his  paper  in  a  comparison  of 
the  qualities  of  iron  oxide  and  red  lead  as  to  the  purity  2)er  se 
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of  the  two  pigments.  Now  the  substances  commonly  used  to 
adulterate  red  lead  are  boles  or  brickdust  for  color,  and  heavy 
spar  or  barytes  to  give  weight,  both  practically  indestructible  and 
unchanged  in  nature  by  the  addition  of  any  oil  or  solvent  in  the 
medium,  and  but  limited  amounts  of  these  can  be  added  without 
seriously  affecting  both  the  weight  and  color  of  the  pure  red  lead, 
and  are  easily  detected.  The  diflSculty  and  cost  of  grinding  the 
hard  burnt  brick  and  barytes  to  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness  for 
a  pigment  prevent  any  liberal  use  of  these  adulterants.  Any  num- 
ber of  pounds  or  samples  of  dry  red-lead  pigment  will,  as  a  rule, 
contain  less  impurities  than  a  like  number  of  pounds  and  samples 
of  the  commercial  oxide  of  iron  pigments,  in  which  the  range  of 
stuffing  comprises  almost  every  substance  between  a  chalk  cliflF 
and  an  anvil. 

Mr.  Gerber's  criticism  upon  the  effects  of  the  corrosion  in  the 
steamer  Glena/rm^  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Courtney's  (chemist)  analysis 
and  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  corrosion,  is  rather  a  lame 
attempt  of  an  iron-oxide  advocate  to  get  over  or  around  a  danger- 
ous snag.  The  writer  was  in  hopes  to  have  had  an  analysis,  to 
present  in  this  paper,  of  the  crude  burnt-ore  pigment  in  question, 
with  a  statement  from  Mr.  Courtney  as  to  what  extent  this  burnt 
ore  is  used  for  pigments  or  paint  purposes,  but  will  endeavor  to 
present  it  at  a  future  meeting ;  also,  if  possible,  an  analysis  or 
description  of  the  paint  coating  used  on  the  engine  work  which 
withstood  the  concentrated  action  of  the  sea  water  and  iron  oxide 
ore  solution.  The  writer  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  paint  used 
upon  the  engine  ironwork  which  protected  it  from  corrosion  was 
the  same  burnt-ore  oxide  pigment  used  with  a  good  linseed  oil. 
In  this  case  the  oil  protected  the  pigment  perfectly,  as  is  not 
unusual.  In  fact,  if  we  know  the  influences  to  which  a  paint  coat- 
ing is  to  be  subjected,  we  may  determine  in  advance  whether  it  will 
be  durable  or  not.  The  pigments  of  an  oil  paint  can  always  be  so 
chosen  as  to  preclude  the  destruction  by  them  of  the  coating,  but 
there  is  no  remedy  if  any  injurious  influences  attack  the  binding 
material. 

Mr.  Gerber  mentions  the  iron  floor  beams  taken  out  of  the 
old  Chicago  post-office,  which  is  at  least  of  age  (whatever  that 
may  mean),  and  which  had  been  religiously  painted  (creed  of  the 
painters  not  stated)  with  red  lead  after  first  having  received 
a  coat  of  iron  oxide  (presumably  from  an  unorthodox  brush). 
These  beams  were  in  a  pretty  good  condition,  and  in  the  best 
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condition  where  the  most  oxide  of  iron  was  present  in  the  shape 
of  paint. 

Under  normal  conditions  attendant  on  their  use  in  a  building 
maintained  at  an  approximately  equal  temperature  for  the  whole 
period  of  their  age,  without  exposure  to  weather  or  any  atmos- 
pheric changes,  they  should  have  been  in  not  only  pretty  good 
condition,  but  most  excellent,  and  instead  of  a  measured  life  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  should  be  in  prime  order  at  the  end  of 
five  hundred  or  more  years.  The  iron-oxide  paint  in  this  case  no 
doubt  protected  the  mill  scale  from  any  moisture,  and  the  red-lead 
coating  protected  the  iron-oxide  paint  from  the  same  destructive 
element,  and,  as  it  were,  had  a  double  duty  to  perform.  The 
beams  no  doubt  would  have  been  in  better  condition  if  no  iron- 
oxide  coating  had  been  applied,  and  both  coatings  been  made 
from  the  red  lead  even  if  applied  over  the  mill  scale. 


to 
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DCCXIV.» 

STEAM-ENGINE  GOVERNORS. 

By  FRANK  H.  BALL,  PLAINFIBLD,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  true  at  any  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment pf  the  steam-engine  governor,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that 
little  or  nothing  has  been  accomplished  since  the  time  of  Watt. 
In  fact,  when  the  perfected  mechanism  of  to-day  is  compared 
with  the  primitive  device  of  Watt  (which  did  little  more  than  to 
limit  the  maximum  speed),  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  part  of  the 
steam  engine  has  made  more  progress. 

The  original  conception  of  a  governor  seems  to  have  been  the 
familiar  type  of  mechanism  in  which  a  pair  of  swinging  weights 
are  made  to  revolve  around  a  vertical  spindle  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  centrifugal  force  is  opposed  by  gravity,  any  excess  of 
either  force  resulting  in  a  swing  of  the  weights  toward  the 
greater  force,  thereby  effecting  a  corresponding  change  of  the 
steam  supply  by  means  of  suitable  connections. 

The  governing  forces  of  this  simple  mechanism  consist  of 
centrifugal  force  opposed  by  gravity.  Familiar  modifications 
of  this  construction  are  provided  with  springs  as  a  substitute 
for  gravity,  or  to  supplement  it  in  producing  centripetal  force. 
Shaft  governors,  or  shifting  eccentric  governors,  represent  an- 
other type  where  springs  are  used  to  oppose  centrifugal  force, 
and  the  introduction  of  this  class  of  governors  initiated  an  era 
of  active  development  which  has  resulted  in  marvellous  progress 
toward  perfection,  both  in  design  and  performance. 

It  is  noticeable,  in  reviewing  this  art,  that  among  all  the  varied 
forms  of  governors  which  have  from  time  to  time  made  their 
appearance,  none  have  survived  for  any  extended  period  which 
did  not  utilize  centrifugal  force  as  a  prominent  actuating 
force. 

♦  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XYIII.  of  tbe 
Transactions. 
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The  resistance  of  fluids  as  a  substitute  for  centrifugal  force  is 
one  of  the  systems  which  have  been  '^  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting." 

Another  interesting  theory  which  was  exploited  in  connection 
with  shaft  governors,  but  never  passed  beyond  the  theoretical 
stage,  is  the  substitution  of  the  resistance  of  the  load,  or  the 
pull  of  the  belt,  for  centrifugal  force  in  controlling  the  steam 
supply. 

A  modification  of  this  dynamometrical  device  appeared  in 
1883,  in  which  it  was  combined  with  a  powerful  centrifugal  gov- 
ernor and  made  to  act  in  conjunction  with  centrifugal  force,  and 
remarkable  results  were  thus  obtained,  which,  in  some  respects, 
have  never  been  surpassed. 

Simpler  devices  have  since  been  developed  in  which  centrifu- 
gal force  is  supplemented  by  other  accelerating  forces,  com- 
monly called  "inertia,"  and  the  more  complicated  dynamomet- 
rical construction  has  been  superseded;  but  it  must  ever  be 
considered  the  first  important  step  toward  the  modern  refine- 
ment of  performance. 

E^cent  activity  in  this  field  of  engineering  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  the  recognition  and  utilization  of  accelerating  forces 
other  than  that  known  as  centrifugal  force.  An  early  attempt 
in  this  direction  is  found  in  the  Patent  Office  records  for  1875, 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  Kendall. 

The  Kendall  construction  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  88,  in  which  A 
is  the  governor  frame,  fixed  to  the  shaft  li.  Mounted  loosely 
on  this  shaft  is  the  so-called  "inertia  wheel "  (\  which  by  means 
of  links  is  connected  to  the  centrifugally  acting  weights  J),  the 
latter  being  pivoted  to  the  governor  frame  and  wheel  and  at  E. 
The  acceleration  of  this  wheel  resulting  from  a  change  of  speed 
of  rotation,  develops  a  force  which  acts  on  the  weights  D.  This 
construction  never  came  largely  into  use,  because  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  was  mechanically  crude  and  clumsy,  and 
the  refinements  sought  to  be  obtained  were  lost  in  excessive 
friction. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  after  this  work  of  Kendall  no  practi- 
cal results  seem  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  use  of  this 
accelerating  force ;  and  although  the  Patent  Office  reports  con- 
tain several  patents  for  mechanisms  looking  to  that  end,  no 
considerable  application  seems  to  have  been  made  in  practice 
until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  during  which  time 
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Prof.  E.  C.  Carpenter,  Mr.  J.  Begfcrup,  Mr.  F.  M.  Bites,  and 
others  have  developed  practical  devices  for  utilizing  accelerating 
forces  which  are  extensively  used. 

A  history  of  this  development  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  presented  to  this  Society  at 
the  New  York  meeting  of  1892  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Bites,  member  of 
the  Society.  This  paper  is  perhaps  the  first  publication  in 
which  the  several  accelerating  forces  are  analyzed  and  classified ; 
therefore  it  attracted  considerable  attention  from  our  leading 
engineers,  although  those  most  interested  had  cause  for  regret 
that  Mr.  Bites's  discussion  of  the  subject  and  his  mathematica 
did  not  seem  to  lead  to  any  very  practical  results. 


Fig.  88. 


Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  investigate  these 
accelerating  forces  from  a  practical  standpoint  with  the  hope  of 
stimulating  general  discussion  by  the  Society,  it  will  be  best  to 
start  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we  are  talking  about» 
which  can  best  be  done  by  illustrating  each  of  the  forces  and 
agreeing  as  to  what  we  shall  call  it. 

Let  Fig.  89  represent  a  governor  wheel  or  disk  fixed  on  a  shaft 
S,  with  which  it  rotates.  Let  M  represent  a  mass  pivoted  at  P 
by  a  connecting  arm.  The  rotation  of  the  wheel  in  either  direc- 
tion will  cause  the  mass  i/to  move  outward,  because  its  inertia 
resists  the  circular  path  or  the  radial  acceleration,  and  this 
accelerating  force  is  familiarly  known  as  centrifugal  force. 

Referring  now  to  Fig.  90,  let  the  same  mass  M  be  considered 
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Fig.  80. 


Fig.  90. 


Fig.  91 
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as  pivoted  on  the  shaft  by  a  connecting  arm,  and  free  to  revolve 
around  the  shaft.  Centrifugal  force  in  this  case  is  directly 
resisted  by  the  pivot,  and  therefore  produces  no  motion  of  the 
mass  about  the  pivot.  Any  change  in  the  rate  of  rotation  of 
the  wheel,  however,  will  not  be  participated  in  by  the  mass  M 
without  a  force  developed  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  because 
of  the  inertia  of  the  mass  J^  and  this  force  we  will  call  tan- 
gential accelerating  forcCy  which  corresponds  with  what  Mr. 
Bites  has  called  '^  tangential  inertia." 

Assuming  the  mass  JT  to  be  concentrated  at  its  centre  of 
gravity  and  the  arm  to  have  no  weight,  then  in  Fig.  90  the  only 
accelerating  force  capable  of  producing  motion  of  this  mass 
around  the  pivot  is  what  we  have  called  tangential  accderating force. 

Fig.  91  is  supposed  to  represent  the  same  wheel  shown  in  Figs. 
89  and  90,  with  a  mass  JIT  equal  to  the  mass  M  in  Figs.  89  and  90 
and  pivoted  as  in  Fig.  90 ;  but  the  mass,  instead  of  being  concen- 
trated at  its  centre  of  gravity,  is  assumed  to  be  distributed  in  the 
form  of  a  bar  as  shown,  with  its  centre  of  gravity  remaining  as 
in  Fig.  90.  This  construction,  like  Fig.  90,  carries  the  centrifu- 
gal force  on  the  pivot  without  producing  rotation  about  it,  and, 
like  Fig.  90,  tangential  accderating  force  is  a  prominent  force  to 
produce  pivotal  rotation. 

Another  accelerating  force  appears  in  the  construction  of  Fig. 
91,  to  which  Mr.  Bites  has  called  special  attention  in  his  paper 
referred  to,  and  which  he  calls  "  angular  inertia,"  but  which  is 
perhaps  better  described  by  the  term  angular  arcderaiing  force, 
because  inertia  does  not  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  name  for  a 
force. 

'  The  magnitude  of  this  force  depends  on  the  distribution  of 
the  mass  J/ with  relation  to  its  centre  of  gravity.  Under  the 
assumed  condition  of  this  mass  3/ in  Figs.  89  and  90  no  angular 
acceleration  appears,  but  in  Fig.  91  it  becomes  a  pronounced 
force,  and  may  be  described  as  the  effect  of  the  angular  accelera- 
tion of  the  mass  about  its  own  centre  of  gravity. 

To  make  this  perfectly  clear  refer  to  Figs.  92,  93,  and  94. 
Each  of  these  figures  is  assumed  to  represent  the  same  wheel 
shown  in  Fig.  91,  and  the  same  mass  3/ pivoted  as  in  Fig.  91. 

Botation  of  the  wheel  and  mass  3f  in  the  direction  indicated 
would  result  in  the  successive  positions  of  the  mass  Jf  that  are 
shown,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  rotating  around  the  shaft 
S,  it  also  rotates  around  its  centre  of  gravity. 
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Fig.  92. 


Fig.  93. 


Fk;.  94. 
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To  illustrate  this  further,  suppose  the  bar  or  mass  M  is 
pivoted  at  its  centre  of  gravity  G  (Figs.  95,  96,  and  97).  Rota- 
tion of  the  wheel  and  mass  may  now  take  place  without  rota- 
tion of  the  mass  around  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Figs.  95,  96,  and  97  represent  such  a  condition,  because  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  bar  remains  in  a  vertical  position,  while  its 
centre  of  gravity  rotates  with  the  wheel  around  the  shaft  S, 

Comparing  Figs.  92,  93,  and  94  with  Figs.  95,  96,  and  97,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  pivoted  bar  of  the  latter  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  angular  rotation  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  while 
the  former  necessarily  has  it,  and  for  each  complete  rotation  of 
the  wheel  the  bar  has  passed  through  360  degrees  of  rotation 
around  its  own  centre  of  gravity. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  the  same  idea  is  found  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  moon  to  the  earth,  the  latter  rotating  once  on  its 
axis  while  completing  its  passage  once  around  the  earth  in  its 
orbit,  which  causes  the  same  side  of  the  moon  to  be  continually 
toward  the  earth ;  whereas,  if  the  moon  had  no  axial  rotation  its 
entire  surface  would  be  successively  exposed  to  our  view  as  it 
passes  around  the  earth. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  three  accelerating  forces  are 
available  as  actuating  forces  in  a  governor.  The  most  impor- 
tant, because  of  its  being  absolutely  indispensable,  is  centrifugal 
accelerating  force,  or  centrifugal  force.  Either  or  both  of  the 
other  two  may  be  utilized  as  governing  forces,  or  they  may  be 
inoperative,  or  may  actively  oppose  the  governing  motion,  and 
thus  become  an  obstruction.  To  assist  in  governing,  they  must 
act  Willi,  centrifugal  force  during  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  rota- 
tion, and  oppose  centrifugal  force  when  rotation  is  decreased. 

The  three  accelerating  forces  we  have  been  considering  may 
each  be  developed  by  a  separate  moving  part,  or  all  three  may 
appear  in  a  single  moving  part.  The  latter  plan  is  looked 
upon  with  most  favor  because  of  its  simplicity  and  fewness'  of 
parts. 

A  study  of  these  forces  with  regard  to  their  practical  utility 
and  possible  limitations  of  usefulness  is  best  made  by  first 
investigating  them  separately,  and  then  as  a  combined  force 
developed  from  a  single  moving  part. 

Beginning  with  centrifugal  force  as  the  one  always  present  in 
every  form  of  governor,  the  radial  distance  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  moving  part  to  the  centre  of  rotation  determines 
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Fig.  95. 


FiQ.  96. 


Fig.  97. 
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the  amount  of  force  developed  at  any  given  speed  of  rotation 
with  a  given  mass. 

Looking  at  this  feature  alone  it  would  seem  dersirable  to  locate 
the  centrifugallj  acting  mass  as  far  from  the  centre  of  rotation 
as  possible,  so  as  to  reduce  the  mass  and  the  consequent  grav- 
ity disturbance  to  a  minimum.  The  question  of  centrifugal 
force,  however,  and  particularly  the  problem  of  initial  tension 
of  the  springs,  presents  practically  insurmountable  difficulties 
that  limit  the  radius  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  centrifugally 
acting  mass  to  a  comparatively  short  one. 

^'  It  is  not  considered  necessary  in  this  paper  to  go  extensively 
into  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  initial  tension  of  governor 
springs  to  the  initial  radius  of  the  swinging  centrifugal  mass,  as 
the  theory  is  now  well  understood  by  engineers  conversant  with 
the  art. 

It  is  well  known  that  what  is  called  isochronism  is  only  pos- 
sible when  the  centripetally  acting  springs  are  adjusted  to  full 
theoretical  initial  tension ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  dis- 
tance of  initial  stretch  of  the  springs  corresponds  to  the  initial 
radius  of  the  centrifugally  acting  weight  or  mass.  The  possi- 
bility of  this  theoretical  adjustment  in  practice  will  not  here  be 
discussed ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  even  where  an  approximation  to  theoretical  tension  ia 
used  the  spring  problem  is  made  very  difficult,  unless  the  initial 
position  of  the  centrifugally  acting  mass  is  comparatively  near 
the  centre  of  rotation. 

Leaving  now  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces,  and  taking  up  the  accelerating  force 
which  we  have  called  tangential  accelerating  force^  we  are  again 
dealing  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  movable  mass,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  depends  on  the  rate  of  acceleration.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  a  given  rate  of  acceleration  is  due 
to  moderate  change  of  rotation  and  a  considerable  radius  or 
rapid  change  of  rotation  and  a  less  radius. 

The  effect  of  tangential  acceleration  is  felt  along  a  line  that 
is  tangent  to  the  circular  path,  and  is  therefore  at  right  angles 
to  the  radius.  The  turning  moment  around  the  pivot  of  the 
movable  mass  depends  on  the  location  of  the  pivot,  and  is  there- 
fore maximum  when  the  pivot  is  on  the  radial  line  as  in  Fig.  90, 
and  zero  when  on  the  tangent  as  in  Fig.  89. 

In  intermediate  positions  the  force  is  measured  by  the  arm 
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drawn  tlirough  the  pivot  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  fori^e 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  the  location  of  the  pivot  in  Fig.  89  prevents  tan- 
gential acceleration  from  producing  any  turning  moment  about 
the  pivot,  and  in  Fig.  90  centriiuga]  force  is  also  inoperative  for 
this  purpose  ;  so  that  if  both  these  forces  are  to  contribute  to 
the  turning  of  the  weight  around  the  pivot,  it  cannot  be  located 
in  either  of  the  positions  shown,  nor  in  opposite  positions,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  we  will  assume  it  to  be 
located  between  the  pivots  of  Figs.  89  and  90 ;  so  that  both  the 
forces  under  consideration  produce  turning  momenta  around  the 
pivot,  the  arm  of  each  force  being  the  distance  from  the  pivot, 
to  the  Hue  of  force  measured  at  right  angles  to  that  line.  :  Tlie 
investigation  of  this  subject  so  far  may  have  seemed  rather  ele- 
mentary, but  it  has  been  done  to  prepare  for  a  further  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  on  lines  that  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
as  fully  investigated  heretofore  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demands. 

Til  nur  investigation  of  the  effect  of  tangential  acceleration 
so  far,  we  have  followed  the  beaten  track,  and  have  only  con- 
sidered the  effect  produced  by  a  change  of  the  rate  of  rotation 
of  the  wheel  to  which  the  movable  mass  is  pivoted.  It  is  not 
enough,  however,  to  recognize  and  measure  the  forces  that  con- 
tribute to  the  initial  actuation  of  the  governing  mass.  It  is 
quite  as  important  to  know  what  effect  the  molinn  of  this  mass 
has  on  these  forces ;  also  whether  any  other  forces  are  developed 
by  this  motion  that  disturb  the  nicely  poised  condition  of  equi- 
librium between  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces. 

This  equilibrium  has  already  been  referred  to  as  due  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  centripetally  acting  springs  to  the  full  theo- 
retical initial  tension,  and  when  so  a<:ljusted  the  change  of  cen- 
trifugal force  due  to  a  change  of  the  radius  of  rotation  is  jnst 
balanced  by  the  corresponding  change  in  the  resistance  of  the 
spring. 

This  theoretical  equilibrium  of  adjustment,  however,  is  baaed 
on  the  assumption  that  centrifugal  force  varies  directly  as  the 
radius  of  rotation,  which  is  a  well-established  law  with  regard 
to  any  fixed  radius,  but  during  the  period  of  change  of  radius 
the  law  does  not  apply.  To  fully  understand  this,  it  must  be 
borne  in  miud  that  centrifugal  force  of  a  circular  path  is  that 
force  which  is  necessary  to  radially  accelerate  the  mass  from 
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the  tangent  into  the  circular  path,  and  any  change  of  radiuB 
modifies  this  radial  acceleration,  so  that  during  the  period  of 
change  the  radial  acceleration  is  not  that  due  to  its  radial  posi- 
tion ;  therefore  centrifugal  force  may  be  greatly  increased  or 
decreased  by  a  rapid  change  of  radius ;  and,  in  fact,  a  rapid 
increase  of  radius  may  result  momentarily  in  a  path  correspond- 
ing to  a  tangent,  during  which  time  ceuti'ifugal  force  would 
become  zero. 

\  The  possibility  of  such  an  important  modification  of  the  forces 
only  emphasizes  the  necesaity  of  including  in  the  governor 
problem  all  the  forces  developed  by  the  pivotal  swing  of  the 
governing  mass. 

One  of  these  has  just  been  described  as  a  momentary  modifi- 
cation of  centrifugal  force  during  the  period  of  radial  motion. 
Another  and  a  very  important  force  that  appears  during  the 
period  of  radial  motion  is  that  due  to  the  very  great  change  of 
linear  velocity  that  necessarily  follows  a  change  in  the  r(uUu»  of 
rotation,  either  with  or  without  a  change  in  the  rate  of  rotation, 
and  which  develops  an  accelerating  force  acting  on  a  tangent  to 
the  axis  of  rotation,  and  in  unison  with  whatever  tangential 
acceleration  force  may  have  been  developed  by  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  rotation. 

These  forces  were  recognized  to  some  extent  at  least  by  Mr. 
Armstrong  in  his  paper  presented  to  this  Society  at  its  Cincinnati 
meeting  in  May,  1890,  in  which  paper  he  suggested  locating  the 
pivot  as  shown  in  Fig.  98,  the  proposed  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment being  to  proiilnce  the  effect  of  a  dash-pot  during  the  period 
of  motion. 

Referring  to  Fig.  98  it  will  be  seen  that  the  direction  of 
tangential  accelerating  force  is  not  on  a  line  passing  through 
the  pivot,  and  it  therefore  produces  a  turning  moment  about 
the  pivot,  and,  as  we  have  seen  on  the  preceding  p^ea,  other 
modifications  of  the  governing  forces  necessarily  follow. 

A  review  of  these  forces  may  be  made  as  follows : 

Flraf.  In  view  of  the  direction  of  rotation  indicated,  any 
change  of  the  rate  of  rotation  will  develop  a  tangential  accel- 
erating force  in  opposition  to  the  change  of  centrifugal  force, 
and  therefore  in  opposition  to  the  desired  motion. 

Secyiid.  To  simplify  the  investigation  we  «-ill  only  consider 
the  efi'ect  produced  by  an  incrifuic  in  the  rate  of  rotation,  it  being 
understood  that  a  reverse  process  of  reasoning  applies  to  ft  de- 
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crease  of  the  rate  of  rotation.  Assuming  now  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  unbalanced  centrifugal  force  due  to  increase  of  rotation 
has  overcome  the  opposing  tangential  accelerating  force,  and 
an  outward  motion  of  the  centrifugallj  acting  mass  begins,  the 
immediate  effect  of  such  motion  is  to  develop  a  great  increase 
of  opposing  tangential  accelerating  force,  not  only  because  of 
the  normal  increase  of  velocity  necessary  to  an  increasing  radius, 
but  because  the  path  of  the  weight  is  in  advance  of  the  radial 
line,  thereby  still  further  increasing  its  linear  acceleration.  It 
is  true  that  this  advancing  path  increases  the  centrifugal  force 
also,  and  to  that  extent  neutralizes  the  increased  opposing 
tangential  accelerating  force.  The  net  result  of  these  forces 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

Centrifugal  force  depends  entirely  on  the  rate  of  rotation^ 
without  any  regard  to  the  rate  of  chcmge  of  rotation.  Tangential 
accelerating  force  depends  entirely  on  the  rate  of  change  of  ivtor- 
tion,  without  any  regard  to  the  rateofrotation^  and  becomes  zero 
whenever  rotation  becomes  constant  at  any  rate,  while  centrifu- 
gal force  is  never  zero  at  any  rate  of  rotation. 

Reviewing  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Armstrong  is  faulty,  because  the  desired  dash- 
pot  eflfect  is  obtained  by  a  location  of  the  pivot  which  is  unfavor- 
able to  prompt  motion  for  the  evident  reason  that  with  every 
change  of  rate  of  rotation  the  desired  motion  of  the  governing 
mass  is  opposed  by  its  tangential  accelerating  force. 
( In  the  investigation  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Armstrong  he 
describes  the  probable  eflfect  of  shifting  the  location  of  pivot 
with  relation  to  the  direction  of  rotation  as  shown  in  Fig.  99  ; 
and  his  description  of  the  violent  slamming  of  the  weights,  while 
true  under  certain  conditions,  is  anything  but  true  under  other 
conditions  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  investiga- 
tions he  did  not  fully  recognize  all  the  forces  which  are  devel- 
oped in  a  governor./ 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  99,  and  applying  the  reasoning  of  the 
preceding  pages,  we  find  that  with  an  increased  rate  of  rotation 
centrifugal  force  is  supplemented  by  tangential  accelerating 
force  as  an  initial  moving  force.  It  is  true  also  that  when 
motion  begins  the  increasing  radius  of  rotation  develops  a 
strong  tangential  accelerating  force,  tending  to  throw  the 
moving  mass  violently  to  the  outer  position ;  but  the  path  of 
this  motion  being  behind  the  radial  line  the  actual  rate  of  rota- 
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tion  is  modified  by  the  motion  of  the  mass,  and  consequently 
its  centrifugal  force,  and  the  more  the  outward  path  of  the  gov- 
erning mass  falls  behind  the  radial  line  the  greater  will  be  the 
loss  of  centrifugal  force  by  a  given  rate  of  swing  of  the  mass, 
and  therefore  the  rate  of  swing  may  thus  be  limited  very  much 
as  it  is  limited  by  a  dash-pot. 

Fig,  100  illustrates  a  location  of  pivot  which  insures  a  strong 
dash-pot  effect  on  the  swing  of  the  weight,  and  all  the  acceler- 
ating forces  act  in  harmony  with  centrifugal  force.  Comparing 
this  with  Fig.  99  it  is  evident  that  a  path  of  motion  falling 
slightly  back  of  the  radial  line  permits  too  rapid  a  swing  of 
the  weights,  but  when  diverging  rapidly  from  the  radial  line 
stability  is  obtained  by  holding  in  check  the  swing  of  the 
weight. 

This  condition  reminds  one  of  the  German's  idea  of  the  utility 
of  lager  beer,  which  he  expressed  by  saying,  that  "  Enoiigh  beer 
is  no  good,  but  too  miwh  is  just  righi,^' 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  tangential  accelerating 
force  is  a  desirable  governing  force  only  when  the  outward 
path  of  the  swinging  mass  falls  rapidly  back  from  the  radial 
line.  When  so  arranged,  however,  the  length  of  the  arm  on 
which  centrifugal  force  acts  to  produce  a  turning  moment  around 
the  pivot  is  rapidly  changed  by  the  swinging  of  the  mass,  and  as 
it  shortens  with  the  outward  motion  the  problem  of  initial  ten- 
sion of  the  springs  is  made  very  difficult,  and  in  fact  almost  im- 
practicable of  application.  It  is  very  questionable,  therefore, 
whether  tangential  accelerating  force  is  a  practical  force  in 
the  ordinary  forms  of  governor  construction,  and  particularly 
so  where  one  end  of  the  spring  is  fastened  to  a  stationary  part 
of  the  rotating  wheeL 

If  two  symmetrically  swinging  weights  are  used  and  their 
centres  of  gravity  are  connected  by  a  spring,  the  force  is  not 
transmitted  through  the  pivot,  but  being  carried  directly  by  the 
spring  no  centrifugal  arm  need  be  considered,  and  this  difficulty 
is  then  not  encountered. 

Leaving  now  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  tangential 
accelerating  force,  and  taking  up  the  investigation  of  angular 
accelerating  force,  we  do  not  find  any  confiicting  forces  that 
limit  its  usefulness.  It  may  therefore  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  the  governor  problem  to  any  extent  consistent  with 
constructional  limitations. 
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GENERAL   CONCLUSION. 

If  the  reasoning  of  the  foregoing  pages  is  correct,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  must  be  accepted  : 

Fi7*8t  Centrifugal  force  is  the  most  important  governing 
force,  because  it  is  indispensable. 

Second,  Angular  accelerating  force  is  next  in  importance, 
because  it  is  an  unqualified  help  as  an  actuating  force,  and  its 
practical  usefulness  is  limited  only  by  constructional  considera- 
tions. 

Third.  Tangential  accelerating  force  is  of  questionable  util- 


Fig.  101. 


ity,  because  of  the  disturbing  forces  that  it  is  almost  sure  to 
put  into  operation. 

Having  investigated  the  several  governing  forces  and  their 
relations  to  each  other,  the  question  of  their  practical  applica- 
tion naturally  follows.  The  advantages  of  developing  all  the 
forces  in  a  single  moving  piece  have  already  been  referred  to, 
and  probably  will  not  be  questioned.  Fig.  101  represents  a 
governor  wheel  in  which  is  pivoted  a  mass  J/j  so  as  to  be  acted 
upon  by  centrifugal  force  and  by  angular  accelerating  force, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  actuated  by  tangential  accelerating 
force  according  to  the  location  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  If 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  located  at  (r,  tangential  accelerating 
force  is  inoperative  to  produce  pivotal  motion. 

Angular  accelerating  force  is  a  prominent  force  because   of 
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the  distribution  of  the  mass  relatively  to  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  with  the  direction  of  rotation  indicated  it  supplements 
centrifugal  force  in  producing  rotation  about  the  pivot.  It  is 
possible  also,  with  the  construction  shown  in  Fig.  101,  to  attach 
to  this  single  moving  part  the  stud  or  eccentric  which  actuates 
the  valve,  in  which  case  it  must  necessarily  be  located  between 
the  shaft  S  and  the  pivot  P,  as  at  E. 

A  centripetally  acting  spring  attached  to  this  pivoted  mass 
completes  the  governor,  which  is  certainly  a  model  of  simplicity. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  location  of  the  pivot  with  relation 
to  the  eccentric  stud  E  and  shaft  8  is  not  such  as  to  give  the 
most  desirable  steam  distribution,  although  it  accomplishes  the 
function  of  governing. 

Eeferring  to  Fig.  102,  let  the  larger  circle  represent  the  path  of 
the  eccentric  or  stud  when  cutting  off  at  three-quarter  stroke, 
and  let  the  smaller  circle  represent  the  path  when  cutting  off 
at  zero.  Let  the  line  AG  he  the  path  of  motion  which  results 
in  shifting  from  zero  cut-off  to  three-quarter  cut-off,  without 
any  lead.  Let  B  be  the  location  of  stud  necessary  to  the  de- 
sired amount  of  lead,  then  the  path  of  motion  will  be  from 
Bio  A. 

With  the  pivot  at  P  the  path  from  £  to  A  will  be  the  arc  of 
a  circle  whose  centre  is  at  P,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  this  arc 
that  will  here  be  investigated. 

First  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  single-valve  automatic 
engines,  and  particularly  with  high  speed,  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  an  indicator  diagram  with  a  good  steam  line  without  a 
certain  amount  of  lead,  or  port  opening  when  the  crank  is  on 
the  centre.  In  Fig.  102  the  distance  from  C  to  B  represents  the 
lead.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  zero  cut-off  cannot 
be  obtained  unless  the  line  Bui  joins  the  smaller  circle  at  A. 
Therefore  the  point  B  is  fixed  by  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  also  the  point  A,  Between  the  points  the  line  may  be 
straight  or  may  curve  on  either  side  of  a  straight  line. 

In  Fig.  102,  because  of  the  location  of  the  pivot  P,  the  line 
BA  curves  toward  E,  but  in  Fig.  103,  because  of  the  change  of 
location  of  pivot  P,  the  line  BA  curves  away  from  E;  therefore 
in  Fig.  103  the  lead  at  the  points  of  cut-off  between  zero  and 
three-quarter  stroke  will  be  greater  than  that  in  Fig.  102.  Both 
these  diagrams  represent  an  example  taken  from  practice,  and 
both  examples  are  taken  from  a  valve  gear  with  4:-inch  valve 
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travel)  and  with  the  latest  point  of  cut-off  at  three-quarter 
stroke.  The  dotted  circle  in  both  cases  represents  the  path  of 
the  stud  or  eccentric  when  cutting  off  at  quarter  stroke. 

Taking  the  actual  measurement,  it  appears  that  with  a  lead 
of  ^  inch  at  CB  in  Fig.  102  the  lead  of  ED  is  only  ^  inch,  as 

against  ^V  ^^^^  ^^  ^^g-  l^^- 

This  of  itself  would  give  the  better  steam  distribution  to  Fig. 
103 ;  but  this  is  not  all,  for  it  appears  from  these  diagrams  that 
when  cutting  off  at  quarter  stroke,  the  width  of  port  opening 
in  Fig.  103  is  about  30  per  cent,  greater  than  in  Fig.  102. 


Fig.  103. 


This  increased  port  opening  in  Fig.  103,  and  its  better  lead  as 
already  explained,  produces  a  marked  effect  on  the  indicator 
diagrams  in  favor  of  the  location  of  pivot  shown  in  Fig.  103. 
To  locate  the  pivot  as  in  Fig.  103  it  is  necessary  that  the  stud 
E  should  be  attached  to  another  moving  part  and  connected 
with  the  centrifugally  moving  mass  so  as  to  reverse  the  di- 
rection of  pivotal  motion.  Such  an  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  104 

This  construction  necessitates  the  addition  of  a  second  mov- 
ing part,  and  therefore  adds  something  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, so  that  it  becomes  a  question  of  choice  between  the 
cheaper  construction  of  Fig.  101  with  the  less  perfect  steam  dis- 
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tribuidon,  and  the  more  expensive  constmction  of  Fig.  104  with 
its  better  steam  distribution.  This  comparison  has  been  made 
with  both  mechanisms  in  position  for  cutting  off  at  quarter 
stroke,  but  at  earlier  points  of  cut-off  the  difference  is  still 
more  noticeable. 


Fio.  104. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  single-valve  automatic  cut-off  engines 
are  at  best  rather  faulty  because  of  the  wire-drawing  of  steam 
through  contracted  valve  openings  at  early  points  of  cut-off, 
any  arrangement  which  adds  30  per  cent,  to  the  opening  for 
steam  is  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  neglected,  even 
for  the  sake  of  considerable  saving  of  cost. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  F.  A.  Hahey. — Mr.  Ball  having  gone  into  the  history  of 
inertia  governors  to  a  certain  extent,  it  seems  proper  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  governor — the  Shive — which  is  unmistakably  of  that  type 
and  which  was  placed  on  the  market  as  early  as  or  earlier  than 
the  date  given  by  Mr.  Ball  as  belonging  to  the  patent  of  the  first 
inertia  governor.  This  governor  made  its  appearance  in  the  early 
70's,  was  still  in  frequent  use  in  Philadelphia  five  years  ago,  and 
probably  is  yet.  It  was  a  regular  article  of  manufacture  and  was 
apparently  made  in  considerable  numbers,  which  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  credit  places  it  far  above  any  mere  scheme  or  idea  which 
never  got  beyond  the  patent  oflBce. 

This  governor  was  a  throttling  governor  intended  to  be  placed 
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in  the  steam  pipe  and  to  be  driven  by  a  belt  in  the  manner  usual 
with  such  governors.  The  illustrations  (Figs.  105  and  106)  will 
show  the  arrangement  of  the  balls.  In  side  view  there  is  no  de- 
parture from  the  usual  arrangement,  but  the  plan  will  show  that 
the  'balls  are  hung  from  a  cross-piece  attached  to  the  spindle,  in 
consequence  of  which  their  planes  of  oscillation  do  not,  as  usual, 
pass  through  the  centre  of  ttbe  spindle,  but  are  parallel  to  it.    A 

Fig.  105. 


Fig.  106. 

moment's  reflection  will  show  that  if  the  governor  turn  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  a  true  inertia  action  will  be  developed,  the 
lagging  back  of  the  balls  in  case  the  speed  of  the  spindle  be  ac- 
celerated, acting  to  raise  the  balls  to  a  higher  plane  of  rotation, 
and  vice  versa  in  case  the  speed  of  the  spindle  be  retarded. 

Governors  have  been  a  plaything  among  inventors,  and  it 
might  be  fairly  objected  that  this  arrangement  of  the  balls  may 
have  been  a  mere  freak,  giving  no  proof  of  being  an  intelligent 
application  of  the  inertia  principle,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
an  arrow  which  was  stam})ed  on  the  spindle  to  show  the  direction 
of  rotation.  It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  rotation  be  opposite 
to  the  arrow  in  the  figure,  the  action  of  the  inertia  force  will 
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oppose  the  centrifugal  force  instead  of  assisting  it,  and  the  fact 
that  the  arrow  is  on  each  governor,  and,  moreover,  is  correctly 
placed,  demonstrates  conclusively  that  the  inventor  had  a  per- 
fectly clear  comprehension  of  the  action  of  inertia  in  his  governor. 

So  far  from  Mr.  Ball's  governor  which  "  weighs  the  local," 
being  the  first  to  introduce  refined  regulation  in  the  modern  sense, 
the  fact  is  that  the  straight-line  engine  was  breaking  all  records 
before  Mr.  Ball's  dynamometric  governor  was  heard  of.  1  have 
seen  a  report  made  by  a  personal  friend,  whom  I  know  to  be 
both  an  accurate  and  an  honest  observer,  giving  an  account  of 
the  performance  of  a  straight-line  engine  in  1881,  in  which  the 
abrupt  increase  of  the  load  from  10  to  15  horse-power  to  70  to  75 
occasioned  a  momentary  fluctuation  of  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  and  a  permanent  fluctuation  too  small  to  measure,  and  I 
think  this  performance  would  be  called  refined  regulation  to-day. 
The  remarkable  performance  of  the  sU'aight-line  engine  from  its 
first  appearance  is  common  knowledge,  and  the  above  instance 
merely  serves  to  illustrate  it  and  fix  a  date.  Inasmuch  as  this 
date  is  prior  to  the  apjiearance  of  Mr.  Ball's  governor,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  plainly  an  oversight  in  awarding  to  Mr.  Ball's 
device  the  distinction  of  being  the  pioneer  in  accurate  governing. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  straight-line  governor  is 
still  made  substantially  as  in  1881,  while  Mr.  Ball's  governor  has 
been  long  since  abandoned  by  its  inventor. 

Mr,  F,  H.  Richards. — In  1867  I  had  occasion  to  operate  a 
machine  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  speed  to  a  certain 
exact  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  In  other  words,  the 
line  shafting  was  variable  in  speed,  and  we  had  to  provide  a  gov- 
ernor which  would  throw  the  machine  out  of  gear  whenever  the 
speed  of  the  shafting  went  beyond  a  certain  precise  point.  I 
rigged  up  a  marine  type  of  governor  with  two  arms  crossing  the 
shaft  and  each  other,  one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  and  each  arm 
having  a  ball  at  each  end.  When  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
balls  overcame  the  springs  which  resisted  the  outward  movement, 
the  clutch  would  be  thrown  out  and  stop  the  machine.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience,  but  without  considering  this  question  of 
inertia,  I  put  those  arms  outside  of  the  shaft  some  little  distance 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  results  were  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  described  in  the  paper.  The  countershaft  I 
refer  to  was  run  about  fifteen  years,  but  I  have  not  had  occasion 
to  use  it  again. 
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Mr.  E,  J.  Aniut/rong. — Mr.  Ball  refers  to  "  a  very  important 
force  which  appears  during  the  period  of  radial  motion,  due  to 
the  very  great  change  of  linear  velocity  which  necessarily  fol- 
lows a  change  in  the  radius  of  rotation,  either  with  or  without  a 
•  change  in  the  rate  of  rotation,  and  which  develops  an  accelerat- 
ing force  acting  on  a  tangent  to  the  axis  of  rotation." 

The  writer  was  probably  the  original  promoter  of  the  force  in 
question,  and  Prof.  J.  F.  Klein  was  the  discoverer  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  available  for  governing.  It  seems  that  the  movement 
of  the  weight  develops  several  forces,  the  resultant  of  which 
passes  exactly  through  the  pivot  of  the  weight ;  hence  it  has  no 
effect  upon  the  movement  of  the  weight,  unless  by  producing 
greater  friction  in  the  pivot;  that  it  acts  in  this  direction  is 
rather  hard  to  understand,  and  still  harder  to  explain  clearly. 
It  is  a  good  deal  easier  (and  more  conclusive)  to  quote  Professor 
Klein  as  authority,  than  to  attempt  a  demonstration.  The  prob- 
lem comes  under  what  the  advanced  text  books  call  "  Carioli's 
Law,"  discovered  some  sixty  years  ago.  In  the  paper  presented 
to  the  Cincinnati  meeting  by  the  Avriter,  and  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Ball,  this  law  is  not  correctly  stated,  and  that  portion  of  the 
paper  is  wholly  in  error. 

It  is  some  poor  comfort  that  so  many  engineers  have  discussed 
the  paper  in  question,  as  Mr.  Ball  has  just  now  done,  without  dis- 
covering that  it  Avas  founded  entirely  upon  a  misconception. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ball* — Mr.  Ilalsey  has  referred  to  the  Shive  gover- 
nor as  being  an  earlier  application  of  the  so-called  inertia  forces  in 
governor  design  than  the  work  of  Mr.  Kendall.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  will  question  his  statement,  as  most  of  us  can  remember 
the  Shive  governor,  and  are  familiar  with  its  history.  I  did  not 
intend  to  claim  that  Kendall  was  the  first  to  recognize  inertia  in 
governor  work,  but  as  my  investigation  of  the  subject  is  confined 
to  the  type  of  governors  known  as  shaft  governors,  I  merely 
spoke  of  Kendall's  work  as  being  an  early  example  of  an  attempt 
to  utilize  the  forces  due  to  inertia,  and  I  did  not  say  that  he  was 
the  first  even  with  shaft  governors.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Ilalsey  has 
referred  to  Professor  Sweet's  governor.  I  was  not  aware  that 
his  work  (Avhich  we  have  all  admired  so  nmch)  had  reached  its 
present  state  of  perfection  so  early.  It  is  far  from  my  intention 
to  belittle  in  the  least  the  excellent  work  which  Professor  Sweet 
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has  done  in  the  field  of  steam  engineering,  and  I  most  willingly 
accord  him  the  fullest  measure  of  credit  that  is  due  him  for  this 
work. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  discussion  interests  me  greatly,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  it  was  not  presented  at  the  recent  meeting  so  that  there 
would  have  been  time  for  a  more  careful  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ter he  has  referred  to.  In  the  brief  time  allotted  for  my  reply  I 
have  communicated  with  Professor  Klein,  who  has  very  kindly 
furnished  me  with  copies  of  his  notes  covering  the  case  in  ques- 
tion. The  demonstration  is  too  lengthy  to  repeat  here,  but  it  seems 
to  be  conclusive. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  quoted  the  paragraph  in  which  I  have 
referred  to  that  manifestation  of  tangential  accelerating  force 
which  is  developed  by  the  change  of  linear  velocity  during  a 
period  of  radial  motion.  The  sentence  quoted  is  a  part  of  my 
analysis  of  the  several  forces  developed  in  a  governor,  and  in 
this  analysis  each  force  is  investigated  separately.  In  this  sen- 
tence which  has  been  quoted,  no  attention  is  paid  to  any  other 
force  nor  to  what  the  resultant  force  might  be  in  view  of  some 
other  force.  It  simply  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  change 
of  radius  implies  a  change  of  linear  velocity,  and  a  corresponding 
accelerating  force  which,  if  considered  entirely  alone,  may  be  said 
to  act  on  a  tangent  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 

To  illustrate  this,  suppose  a  rotating  mass  is  arranged  so  that  it 
can  be  moved  on  a  radial  line  without  disturbing  the  rate  of  rota- 
tion. This  differs  from  the  case  we  have  previously  considered 
only  in  that  the  path  of  radial  motion  is  a  straight  line,  and  it  is 
evident  that  with  every  change  of  radius  a  tangential  accelerating 
force  will  appear  and  will  cause  lateral  pressure  on  the  radial 
guides. 

In  another  part  of  the  analysis  I  referred  to  an  important 
modification  of  centrifugal  force  caused  by  radial  motion  and 
stated  that  radial  motion  might  momentarily  cause  centrifugal 
force  even  to  become  zero.  No  attempt  was  made  to  combine 
these  forces  nor  to  determine  the  resultant  force  of  such  a  com- 
bination, but  it  seems  to  be  capable  of  demonstration  that  with  a 
constant  rate  of  rotation  the  centrifugal  effect  of  radial  motion 
causes  such  a  modification  of  the  direction  of  tangential  accel- 
erating force  that  the  resultant  force  at  all  times  passes  through 
the  pivot. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  kindly  given  me  an  interesting  account  of 
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some  experiments  conducted  by  him  which  seem  to  corroborate 
Professor  Klein's  mathematical  demonstration.  This  new  light 
on  the  subject  still  further  confirms  the  conclusions  of  my  paper 
to  the  effect  that  the  important  forces  of  a  governor  are  centri- 
fugal force  and  angular  accelerating  force. 
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THE  MOMENT  OF  RESISTANCE. 

BT   C.   V.   KERB,   CHICAGO,   ILL. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Criticism  has  lately  been  made  through  the  technical  press 
on  tlie  practice  of  certain  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 

structural  steel  in  calling  —  =  B  the  moment  of  resistance,  in- 

stead  of  "^^  where  / is  the  extreme  fibre  stress,  /is  the  moment 
n  ^ 

of  inertia,  and  n  is  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the 
extreme  fibre.  The  two  expressions  are  identical  when  /  is 
made  unity ;  that  is,  when  the  stress  in  the  extreme  fibre  is 
assumed  to  be  one  pound  per  square  inch.  Hence  the  criti- 
cism covers  simply  the  propriety  of  inserting  the  factor/ in  all 

cases.     TJnwin  and  Beuleaux  call  the  expression  —  the  "  section 

modulus." 

The  confusion  existing  among  engineers  and  architects  in  the 
use  of  these  terms,  and  furnishing  the  occasion  for  the  criticism 
referred  to  above,  is  perhaps  due  quite  as  much  to  the  improper 
use  of  the  "  moment  of  inertia  "  as  to  the  "  moment  of  resistance." 
About  two  centuries  ago  Huyghens  isolated  the  expression 
^mr^y  which  is  now  generally  called  the  moment  of  inertia  in 
solving  the  problem  of  finding  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a 
compound  pendulum.  He  did  not,  however,  name  his  mathe- 
matical offspring,  and  it  remained  for  Euler,  nearly  a  century 
later,  to  christen  it  "  moment  of  inertia."  Under  this  name  it 
still  appears  in  our  engineering  literature ;  and  being  first  in  the 
field  of  mechanics,  it  chooses  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  term 
"  moment  of  resistance,"  which  came  in  with  the  study  of  the 
strength  of  beams.     Inertia  is  a  property  of  matter  enabling  it 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meetiDg,  December,  1896,  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
I'ransactions, 
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to  resist  a  change  of  state,  whether  of  rest  or  of  motion ;  and 
while  it  may  not  be  a  force  it  certainly  measures  or  takes  the 
place  of  a  force  when  resisting  the  action  of  a  force.  Now,  a 
fly-wheel  has  a  true  moment  of  inertia  because  the  inertia  of  . 
the  wheel  opposes  the  tendency  to  change  the  rate  of  rotation 
of  the  engine  shaft  due  to  variation  in  load,  and  it  can  be  meas- 
ured as  the  moment  of  a  force  in  inch-pounds.  But  when  we 
use  the  moment  of  inertia  in  the  case  of  a  beam  or  the  top  chord 
of  a  truss  bridge,  where  a  change  of  state  with  respect  to  rest 
or  motion  is  certainly  not  desired,  we  are  calling  things  by  the 
wroDg  name.     We  deal  with  internal  stress  as  opposed  to  exter- 
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nal  force  in  our  study  of  the  strength  of  beams,  and  not  with 
the  inertia  of  the  material. 

A  way  out  of  the  difficulty  could  be  found  in  associating  the 
**  resisting  moment,"  as  proposed  by  some  and  used  by  others, 
with  the  established  "  bending  moment,"  and  in  tabulating,  for 
the  use  of  engineers  and  architects,  the  values  of  R,  as  found 
directly  by  analytical  or  graphical  methods  from  a  given  sec- 
tion of  beam,  in  terms  of  stress  and  dimensions,  or  numerically 
when  either  the  safe  working  stress  in  extreme  fibre  or  unit 
stress  at  unit  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  is  assumed  and 
stated. 

In  order  that  tliis  paper  may  not  fall  short  of  the  possibility 
of  doing  sometliing  useful,  two  methods  are  offered  for  deter- 
mining the  resisting  moment  directly  from  the  cross  section  of  a 
given  beam.     The  analytical  method  is  limited  to  the  regular 
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geometrical  forms,  while  the  graphical  applies  to  any  given  sec- 
tion. Both  methods  assume  that  the  stress  varies  directly  as 
the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
section,  that  the  material  is  homogeneous  in  texture,  and  that 
it  is  not  strained  beyond  the  elastic  limit. 

Assume,  as  in  Fig.  107,  a  beam  of  elliptical  cross  section,  and 
let  s  be  the  stress  in  extreme  fibre  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  stress  at  distance  x  from  the  axis  will  be  -  ;  and  the  load 

a 

sx 
supported  by  an  element  will  be  -  -ilxdy.      The  total  force  on 

one  side  of  the  axis  oo'  will  be 

a  Jo  i-b  ^       a^  Jo^  '  ^ 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis  in  this  and  other  symmetri- 
cal sections  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  dF'  which  forms  a 
couple  with  dF,     The  moment  of  this  couple  will  be 

dR  —  dF'  2x  =      '  ardocdy, 
and 

i?  =     ■  x'dxdy  =;=  —^      (a^  —  'jr)^xrdx  =  I  nslxt', 

a   ]o  }-y  iV    ]o 

The  distance  out  from  the  axis  at  which  the  resultant  force, 
F^  is  located  is  given  by 

R       Insbd?       3  a  en 

rtrT=  n  o  7    =  i/»^«  =  0.59a. 
2F      2|.s6a      16 

This  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  centre  of  stress  may 
be  designated  by  c  ;  hence  R  =  2Fc  =  Fc  -\-  F'c'  for  sections 
not  symmetrical  about  the  central  axis.  This  location  of  the 
centre  of  stress  is  at  least  of  mathematical  interest.  It  may 
also  be  of  practical  value,  for  the  values  of  /,  calculated  from 

fl 
R  =  *.'     for  beams  broken  by  bending,  are,  as  a  rule,  much  larger 

than  the  values  obtained  from  rupture  by  direct  stress.  The 
formula  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  material  stretches 
in  proportion  to  distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  which  is  not 
true  at  rupture  ;  but  if  c  is  used  in  the  formula  instead  of  w,  and 
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then  applied  to  the  broken  beams,  much  closer  results  may  be 
obtained.  Thus,  the  average  of  five  tests  by  Bach  and  others 
on  rectangular  beams  of  cast  iron,  having  an  ultimate  strength 
of  24,118  pounds  per  square  inch  in  direct  stress,  gives  40,268 
as  the  ultimate  strength  when  n  is  used,  but  only  26,845  for  c. 
The  average  of  eight  tests  by  Bavenhill  on  rectangular  cast- 
steel  beams,  with  an  ultimate  strength  of  65,520,  gives  99,859 
for  n  and  66,573  for  c.  And  the  average  of  thirty-seven  tests  by 
Lanza  on  rectangular  white-pine  beams  of  2,992  pounds  ulti- 
mate strength,  gives  4,451  for  n  and  2,967  for  c. 

In  the  table  which  follows,  only  the  sections  most  often  found 
in  beams  are  shown,  as  it  is  the  intention  to  make  it  illustrative 
rather  than  exhaustive.     (Fig.  108.) 
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The  use  of  the  table  may  be  shown  by  a  very  simple  example. 
Assume  an  8  x  12  yellow-pine  beam,  16  feet  long,  supported  at 
each  end  and  loaded  in  the  middle  by  a  single  weight  of 
8,000  pounds.  Equating  the  bending  and  resisting  moments, 
we  have  at  once  ^wl  =  ^sbh^  and,  by  substituting  values, 
i  X  8,000  X  16  X  12  =  i  X  5  X  8  X  12  X  12,  from  which  8  =  2,000 
pounds,  the  stress  in  extreme  fibre.     If,  instead,  we  use  the 

formula  containing  7,  we  shall  have  —  =  -7  •  tj^  =  J«ftA'  =  ^wl, 

from  which  the  same  value  of  8  will  be  obtained.  But  by  using 
B  we  get  the  result  more  directly,  and  with  the  intellectual 
advantage  of  dealing  with  the  concrete  resisting  moment  instead 
of  the  conventional  moment  of  inertia. 

Before  presenting  the  graphical  method  proper  for  deter- 
mining from  any  given  section  of  beam  the  resisting  moment, 
it  seems  advantageous  to  review  a  few  leading  principles  in 
graphical  statics.  Let  Fig.  109  represent  a  beam  supported  at 
each  end  and  loaded  with  several  weights.  From  any  point  Q 
lay  off  on  a  vertical  line  to  any  convenient  scale,  in  pounds  per 
inch  the  load-line  QL,  and  from  any  point  0  draw  the  lines 
OQ9  OV,  OL,  etc.  Then  from  a  point  A  in  the  line  of  the 
reaction  B  draw  a  line  AB  parallel  to  OQ,  From  the  point  of 
intersection  F  with  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  jo,  draw  FD 
parallel  to  OV ;  continue  thus  until  CZ  is  drawn  parallel  to  OZ. 
Then  draw  the  line  OA  and  0  W  parallel  to  it.  The  portion 
Q  W  of  the  load-line  will  be  the  reaction  at  B,  and  WZ  will  be 
the  reaction  at  -Bi.  The  sum  of  B  and  B^  is  equal  to  the  total 
load. 

Now,  at  any  point  s  in  the  beam  there  is  a  moment,  M  = 
Pi  {x  —  a)  —  Bx.     From  the  similar  triangles  Amr  and   OQW, 

mr:B  —  x:  H^  or  Rx  —  H-mr.  Also,  from  the  similar  trian- 
gles Q VO  and  FmUy  p^iH  =  mn:x  —  a,  or  Hmn  =pi  {x  —  a). 

Then,  M'  =  pi{x  —  a)  —  B-x  =  H- mn  —  H,mr  =  —  IT- nr.  That 
is,  the  moment  at  8  is  equal  to  the  pole  distance  H,  to  the  scale  of 

the  beam  in  inches,  multiplied  by  the  force  n7\  to  the  scale 
of  the  load-line  in  pounds  per  inch.  A  like  statement  is  true 
for  any  other  section,  as  s^.  Hence  the  ordinate  of  the  polygon 
AFGCTA  may  be  taken  as  the  force  which,  applied  at  the  pole 
distance  H^  will  produce  the  existing  moment  at  the  given  sec- 
tion ;  and  the  maximum  ordinate  locates  the  weakest  section  of 
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the  beam.     This  is  true,  too,  for  any  pole  distance,  since  the 
ordinates  vary  inversely  as  the  pole  distances 

The  point  Z,  at  which  AF  and  Ce/ intersect,  is  a  point  on  the 
line  of  action  of  the  resultant  load  upon  the  beam,  or  the  centre 


♦  R-9eo 

4 


It     ft 

Scale:  >i»l 


R,-840'*» 


Fig.  109. 


of  gravity  of  the  loads ;  for  the  ordinate  ZK  measures  the 
force  which,  applied  at  the  pole  distance,  would  produce  in  a 
section  s^  the  same  moment  that  reactions  B  and  R^  do. 

To  show  the  practical  application  of  the  graphical  method  of 
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finding  the  resisting  moment  and  centres  of  stress  in  beams  of 
such  form  of  section  that  analytical  methods  will  not  apply,  the 
section  of  the  standard  100-pound  steel  rail  as  rolled  by  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  been  chosen.  The  drawing,  Fig. 
109,  made  from  dimensions  on  lithograph  furnished  by  that  com- 
pany, has  an  area  of  9.85  square  inches  as  measured  by  the 
planimeter.  If  steel  weighs  490  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  the 
area  should  be  9.8  square  inches.     This  area  is  divided  into 

small  portions,  whose  centres  of  gravity  are  at  1,  2,  3, 12, 

and  the  areas  of  these  portions  are  laid  oflf  on  ABy  Fig.  110,  to 
the  scale  of  one  square  inch  area  to  one  inch  length.  From  the 
point  0  draw  OA,  OPy  OB,  etc.,  and  then  construct  the  polygon 
cDKqja  directed  for  Fig.  109.  The  point  -K"  projected  on  the  rail 
section  at  G  will  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section ;  for,  if 
we  consider  a  thin  slice  of  the  rail  to  be  supported  on  a  knife- 
edge  through  6r,  the  separate  areas  will  become  weights  or 
forces  whose  moments  about  G  are  balanced.  The  area  of 
section  as  measured  by  ordinates  is  9.8  square  inches,  of  which 
4.66  are  above  the  centre  of  gravity  and  5.14  are  below. 

If  the  stress  in  a  beam  varies  directly  as  the  distance  from 
the  neutral  axis,  the  load,  dFj  supported  by  each  element  will  be 

—  •  dAy  where  s  is  the  stress  in  extreme  fibre  distant  a  from 
a 

neutral  axis,  while  dA  is  the  sectional  area  of  element  distant  x 

from    neutral   axis.      And   its   moment   will   be   dB  =  dF-x  =z 

-  x'dA  =  dA '  OCT,  for  -  =  unity,  or  a  stress  of  one  pound  per  square 

inch  at  one-inch  distance  from  neutral  axis. 

Now,  in  Fig.  110,  the  triangle  OAP  is  similar  to  triangle  cKa. 
Hence  x  :  Ka  =  11 :  Al\  or  APx  =  KaH,  where  H  is  the  pole 
distance  and  altitude  of  the  triangle  OAP.  The  line  AP  rep- 
resents an  area  in  square  inches,  which,  multiplied  by  x,  becomes 
the  load  on  this  area  under  the  assumed  condition  of  unit  stress. 
Then  if  we  multiply  this  load,  or  total  stress,  on  the  elementary 
area  by  x,  we  shall  have  its  moment  about  the  neutral  axis  in 
inch-pounds.  Hence  APx^  =  HKax  —  2H'\xKa  =  2/1  x 
area  of  triangle  caK.  Again,  the  area  of  triangle  dba  x  2//  is  the 
moment  of  another  force  about  the  neutral  axis.  And,  finally,  if 
A  represent  tlie  area  of  the  polygon  cKDgdc,  we  shall  have 
It  =  211 A  as  the  measure  in  inch-pounds  of  the  resisting 
moment  of  a  beam  of  the  given  section,  when  the  stress  at  unit 

21 
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distance  from  neutral  axis  is  unity.     For  a  safe  working  stress, 

«,  in  extreme  fibre  it  will  be  -  •  -ff. 

a 

Thus,  in  Fig.  110,  the  value  of  A  is  3.8  square  inches,  and  the 
pole  distance  H  is  5.75  inches.  Then  R  =  2HA  =  2  x  5.75 
X  3.8  =  43.7  inch-pounds.  Now,  suppose  the  driver  of  a  loco- 
motive supporting  90,000  pounds  on  its  four  drivers  stands  on 
the  100-pound  rail  midway  between  two  ties  two  feet  apart. 
Treating  the  rail  as  a  continuous  girder,  the  greatest  bending 
moment  will  be  under  the  driver,  and  measured  by  ^lol  in  inch- 
pounds,  where  ^v  is  the  load  on  driver,  or  22,600  pounds,  and  I 
is  the  distance  between  centres  of  ties  in  inches.  Then,  equating 
the  bending  and  resisting  moments,  we  shall  have  for  the  upper 
part  of  the  rail  which  is  in  compression, 

Iwl  =-.  -'E  =  i  X  22,500  X  24  =  I  x  437, 

from  which  8  =  4,634  pounds.  Similarly  for  the  under  or  tensile 
side  of  rail,  8  =  4,248  pounds. 

The  centres  of  stress,  or  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  tensile 
and  compressive  forces,  may  also  be  found  graphically.  On  a 
load-line,  JiBi,  in  Fig.  112,  lay  off  distances  in  pounds  per  inch 
— in  this  case  one  pound  per  inch — to  represent  stresses  in  the 
beam.  As  these  stresses  vary  with  the  distance  from  the  neu- 
tral axis  and  the  area  taken,  a  special  construction  is  necessary, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  113,  for  the  area  (4)  in  Fig.  114.  Lay  off 
Ay  equal  to  one  inch,  and  fe  at  right  angles  on  the  scale  in 
pounds  per  inch  selected  for  the  load-line  AiBi.  Then  ni 
will  be  the  stress  per  square  inch  at  the  centre  of  area  (4). 
Project  n  to  7u,  and  draw  Km.  Lay  off  7r/i  equal  to  area  (4)  in 
square  inches,  which  may  be  taken  from  the  load-line  AB  in 
Fig.  110.  Then  the  ordinate  ho  will  be  the  total  stress  on  area 
(4).  Make  similar  constructions  for  all  the  areas  on  the  tension 
side,  and  lay  off  the  results  on  AiB^.  Construct  the  polygon 
O^HT^,  and  i^roject  Ti  to  T,  the  point  through  which  passes  the 
resultant  tensile  stress.  In  Fig.  Ill  is  shown  the  corresponding 
construction  for  the  compression  side,  which  locates  the  centre 
of  compression  stresses  at  C. 

As  a  check  on  these  constructions  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  resultant  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  are  theoreti- 
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cally  equal,  and  that  the  sum  of  their  moments  about  the 
neutral  axis  should  equal  the  resisting  moment.  Thus  the 
load-line  A^B^  measures  9.83  pounds,  and  A2B2  measures  9.82 
pounds.  The  moment  of  resultant  tension  is  9.83  x  2.29  =22 .51 
inch-pounds,  and  of  resultant  compression  is  9.82  x  2.18  =  21.41 
inch-pounds.  The  sum  is  43.92,  against  43.7,  found  by  Fig.  110. 
In  practice  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  find  the  centres  Cand  T, 
if  only  the  resisting  moment  was  wanted.  But  it  might  be 
desirable  to  know,  for  instance,  that  in  an  I-beam  the  centres  of 
stress  were  well  within  the  flanges.  If  they  were  not,  buckling 
might  occur  much  sooner  under  increasing  load. 

In  the  construction  for  the  resisting  moment  the  rail  section 
was  drawn  full  size.  And  the  elementary  resisting  moment  was 
dR  =  dA '  7?.  If  it  is  drawn  to  scale,  so  that  r  is  the  ratio  of 
full  depth  of  beam  to  the  depth  as  drawn,  then  dA  must  be 
multiplied  by  1^  to  equal  the  actual  area  of  element ;  and  since 
X  is  always  measured  to  the  scale  of  section,  as  drawn,  we  must 

multiply  x^  by  r^.     Hence,  if  i?  =    d^  •  ar^  for  the  full-size  section, 

we  shall  have  for  the  section,  drawn  to  scale, 

R  =  [r^dA .  7-V  =  Ad  A '  7?  =  2r'IIA. 

In  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  these  graphical  processes,  the  rail 
section,  as  measured  by  the  planimeter,  was  9.85*  square  inches, 
and  by  ordinates  9.8  square  inches.  The  difference  is  0.5  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  area  by  planimeter.  The  difference  between 
resultant  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  is  0.1  of  one  per  cent, 
of  either.  The  difference  between  the  resisting  moment  and  the 
sum  of  tensile  and  compressive  moments  is  0.5  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  resisting  moment.  These  quantities  were  measured  on  the 
original  drawing  while  in  pencil.  It  is  believed  that  the  errors 
of  these  processes  are  less  than  the  differences  between  the 
usual  assumptions  and  the  behavior  of  beams  under  load. 

DiscrssioN. 

Mr.  Albert  F.  Hall. — I  should  like  to  discuss  this  paper  furtlier 
than  I  find  possil)le  at  this  time,  and  give  a  very  neat  graphical 
method  for  the  moment  of  inertia.    I  do  not  think  tlie  form  given 
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for  F  is  as  it  should  be.     A  neater  and  clearer  form  seems  to  me 
as  follows  (Fig.  115) : 

Let  s      =  stress    in   extreme   fibre,      i/  =  ~ 

^       a 

{a'  -  x'y- 


Fig.  115. 


8. 


S'-  =  stress  at  distance  x, 
a 


dF—  sJ2,y'dx=  «-  -2-  {a^  —  a?ydx, 

-         2^J      a?      %8ba 
F    =  — s-  X  T^  = 


a' 


3 


The  equal  force  on  the  other  half  forms  a  couple  the  moment 
of  which  is : 

dR  =  ^xdF  =2x  x^  {a'  -  a^)^dx. 

=  — g  ar^  (»^  —  a^'ydx, 
7?    =1^       a?{a'-^ydx, 

d       JO 


The  distance  of  the  resultant  force  from  the  axis  will  be 


7?        sba^n      ^sba       3  ^  ^,. 


Prof,  Thomas  Gray. — I  think  it  would  have  been  better  had 
the  author  omitted  the  reference  to  the  moment  of  inertia,  as 
defined  by  Iluvghens  and  Euler  in  this  paper.  I  do  not  see  that 
the  use  of  the  moment  of  inertia  in  this,  its  proper  sense,  has  any 
reference  at  all  to  the  subject.     We  have  a  little  difficulty  of 
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course  with  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term  :  '*  Moment  of  inertia  of 
cross-section."  Xo  very  great  inconvenience  is  usually  experienced 
in  regard  to  that,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  rather  a  misnomer.  The 
quantity  there  referred  to  being  the  second  moment  of  the  sec- 
tional area,  had  better  be  given  some  other  name  perhaps.  But 
really  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  moment  of  inertia  proper  at 
all.  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  prefer  Unwin's  term,  "  section 
modulus"  for  the  quantity.     That  really  fills  the  whole  bill. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  the  paper  which  is  of  some  interest, 
and  that  is  the  calculations  in  which  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  stress,  instead  of  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to 
the  outside  layer,  is  used  as  showing  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
tensile  strength.  That,  however,  will  not,  I  think,  be  found 
uniformly  to  apply. 

There  are  some  interesting  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  prop- 
erties of  materials ;  one  is  the  difference  between  compression  and 
tensile  strength,  and  the  fact  that  in  certain  classes  of  materials 
we  have  not  got  a  constant  modulus  to  deal  with,  which  makes 
some  difficulty  in  applying  formulas  of  that  kind.  Take  cast-iron, 
for  instance — the  moduli  of  elasticity  for  tension  and  for  com- 
pression  begin  at  about  the  equality  for  very  light  loads,  but  for 
heavy  loads  they  do  not  nearly  agree,  and  we  have  the  neutral 
axis  travelling  across  the  section.  I  think  that  we  should  find 
the  rule  suff^rested  to  be  nearlv  as  bad  as  the  one  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using. 

J//*.  A.  21.  Greene. — I  would  like  to  ask  how  the  differences  arise 
in  the  use  of  these  two  formulas.  Thev  are  both  derived  from 
the  same  supposition,  I  believe,  and  I  cannot  myself  see  how  we 
can  get  two  different  results  starting  from  the  same  point.  I 
think  thev  are  both  worked  out  in  the  same  manner  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  theory,  and  I  cannot  quite  understand  why 
the  results  should  be  so  different.  I  also  do  not  see  the  advun- 
taire  of  this  formula  over  the  ordinary  formula  in  which  the  modu- 
lus  of  ruptun?  is  used. 

Ml'.  Gray. — The  numbei's,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  pap^^r — 
I  read  it  hurriedly — are  in  a  sense  simple  nmltiples  of  each  other. 
Of  course  there  is  one  element  comes  in,  namely,  the  fnct  that  the 
stress,  at  the  breaking  point,  is  not  ])roportional  to  the  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis,  and  therefore  that  we  cannot  assume  a 
triangular  diagram  of  stress  in  our  calculations.  When,  however, 
the  calculation  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  stress  is  pro- 
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portional  to  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  the  number 
reduced  in  the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  stress  to 
the  whole  depth  of  the  beam,  the  results,  for  the  examples  taken, 
more  nearly  agree  with  the  results  of  direct  tension  or  compression. 

The  modulus  of  rupture  from  bending,  as  commonly  tabulated, 
is  really  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  either  the  tensile  or  compres- 
sional  strength,  and  I  think  it  is  probably  well  to  leave  it  so. 

Prof,  C.  V.  ^err.* — Mr.  Albert  F.  Hall's  graphical  method 
for  the  moment  of  inertia  is  helpful  and  suggestive.  Analj'tical 
methods  apply  to  a  large  number  of  simple  geometrical  sections, 
but  graphical  methods  apply  to  these  also,  and  to  that  multitu^de 
of  irregular  sections  to  which  analysis  can  be  applied  not  at  all 
or  with  great  labor.  Hence  the  more  graphical  methods  we  have 
at  command  the  better. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  Mr.  Greene  will  probably  disappear 
if  he  will  read  the  present  paper  on  "  The  Moment  of  Eesistance  " 
in  connection  with  a  former  paper  on  "  The  Moment  of  Inertia," 
pp.  477-503,  vol.  xvi..  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.  The  conditions 
are  similar  to  those  which  call  for  a  separate  treatment  of  Statics 
and  Dynamics. 

I  quite  agree  with  Professor  Gray  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  moment  of  inertia  proper.  It  is  rather  in  its  behalf  that  a 
quarrel  has  been  made.  One  of  our  highest  authorities  on  the 
mechanics  of  engineering  calls  the  moment  of  inertia,  /,  of  a  rail 
section  when  reduced  to  figures,  "  bi-quadratic  inches."  He  uses 
this  term  in  consequence  of  multiplying  one  area  in  square  inches 
by  another.  But  it  has  no  rational  meaning.  Neither  does  the 
term  "  inches  to  the  fourth  power,"  used  by  another  author  equally 
eminent.  I  have  shown  (pp.  482-483,  vol.  xvi.,  Transactions 
A.  S.  M.  E.)  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  revolving 
about  an  axis  may  be  measured  by  a  force  in  pounds  at  one  foot 
from  the  given  axis ;  and  further,  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
body  is  measured  in  foot-pounds  by  the  product  of  the  force  into 
one-half  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body,  since  that  is  the  dis- 
tance in  feet  along  the  unit  arc  passed  over  by  a  point  while  the 
body  is  brought  to  rest  in  one  second,  or,  £=  \wL 

It  is  somewhat  encouraging  to  see  the  tendency  to  use  the 
"  modulus  of  section  "  of  Unwin  and  Reuleaux  ;  for  that  is  simply 
the  ''  moment  of  resistance  "  of  the  present  paper,  with  the  factor 
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of  stress  in  extreme  fibre  left  out,  or  rather  made  unity.  But 
the  modulus  of  section  is  derived  from  that  misnomer,  as  Profes- 
sor Gray  admits,  "  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section,"  that  is, 

Z  —  ~~,    I  am  trying  now  to  show  (1)  that  the  moment  of  resist- 

ance  of  a  beam  may  be  derived  directly  from  the  given  section, 
analytically  for  geometrical,  and  graphically  for  either  geometrical 
or  irregular  forms  of  section ;  (2)  that  it  may  be  measured  by  a 
force  in  pounds  one  inch  distant  from  the  neutral  axis  ;  (3)  that 
the  position  of  the  resultant  force  in  tension  or  compression  may  be 
located  for  either  regular  or  irregular  section  ;  and  (4)  that  a  suffi- 
cient reason  does  not  therefore  exist  for  using  the  term  moment 
of  inertia  where  it  does  not  rationally  apply. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length  our  theories  of  resist- 
ance of  materials.     It  is  known,  however,  that  the  fundamental 

formula,  El-r^  =  M,  is  true  only  at  the  banning  of  deflection 

— it  does  not  hold  even  to  the  elastic  limit,  much  less  to  rupture. 
Still  it  is  common  to  assume  it  true  within  the  elastic  limit,  and 
even  to  extend  it  far  enough  to  estimate  the  tensile  strength  from 
the  bending  moment  to  rupture.  To  obtain  a  closer  approxima- 
tion to  actual  tensile  strength  in  such  cases  the  illustration  on 
page  318  is  given,  and  not  in  any  sense  as  a  cure-all  for  existing 
trouble  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  strength  of  beams. 
Experiment  alone  will  furnish  the  data  needed,  and  Professor 
Gray  is  right  in  calling  attention  to  present  uncertainty  as  to 
variations  in  elasticity  and  position  of  the  neutral  axis.  But  when 
we  have  such  data,  then  methods  like  those  proposed  in  this  paper 
will  lead  to  exact  results. 
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summary  of  paragraphs. 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  Limitation  of  paper  to  discussion  of  efficiency  of  heating 
surface  only  ;  efficiency  of  combustion  to  be  assumed  constant. 

3.  Kankine's  formula. 

4.  B.  F.  Isherwood's  averages  and  generalizations. 

5.  D.  K.  Clark's  formula. 

6.  C.  E.  Emery's  formula. 

7.  R.  C.  Carpenter's  formula. 

8.  Formula  calculated  on  assumption  that  transfer  of  heat  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  difference  of  temperature. 

9.  If  we  choose  the  constants  correctly,  Eankine's  formula 
appears  to  coincide  with  the  formulsB  of  paragraphs  4,  5,  6,  and  7 
within  the  limit  of  error  of  most  experiments. 

10.  11.  Show  what  the  constants  in  Bankine's  formulsB  depend 
on,  assuming  that  his  laws  of  heat  transfer  are  correct. 

12.  Even  if  the  If^ws  are  not  theoretically  exact,  they  may  give 
practically  useful  results. 

13.  The  importance  of  the  air  supply,  as  shown  by  the  formuld. 

14.  Increased  air  supply  increases  the  flue  temperature,  if  the 
rate  of  combustion  be  kept  constant.  Shown  by  the  formnlse  and 
also  by  Bumat's  experiments. 

15.  The  causes  of  a  change  in  the  air  supply  per  pound  of  fuel 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  paper. 

16.  A  change  in  the  thermal  resistance  of  the  heating  surface 
has  the  same  effect  as  an  equal  change  in  its  area. 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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17.  Considers  the  e£fect  on  the  economy  of  the  temperattuid  at 
which  the  steam  is  generated. 

18.  The  bearing  of  paragraph  17  on  the  question  of  econo- 
mizers. 

19.  The  effect  of  radiation  on  the  formulae  and  on  the  curves 
(Fig."  124). 

20.  Comparing  paragraph  19  with  paragraphs  3  to  9  inclusive 
shows  that  radiation  in  the  experiments  of  paragraphs  3  to  9  was 
almost  certainly  less  than  two  per  cent,  at  ordinary  rates  of  work- 
ing, and  that  to-day  it  is  probably  less  than  five  per  cent,  at  ordi- 
nary rates  of  working.  (Ordinary  rate  taken  at  11^  square  feet 
of  heating  surface  per  boiler  horse-power.) 

21.  The  formula  of  paragraph  17  simplified,  and  a  few  con- 
stants given  for  modem  practice. 

22.  In  comparing  a  small  number  of  tests  this  formula  may  not 
agree  exactly  with  the  results,  because  the  efficiency  of  combus- 
tion, etc.,  etc.,  may  be  different  in  different  tests.  It  should,  how- 
ever, agree  with  the  averages  if  the  number  of  tests  is  sufficient 
to  get  rid  of  accidental  variations. 

23.  It  is  presented  on  the  ground  that  it  is  probably  better 
than  any  other,  and  therefore  may  be  practically  useful. 

24.  Mr.  6.  H.  Barrus'  anthracite  coal  experiments  and  an 
average  curve. 

25.  Professor  Kennedy's  Thomeycroft  boiler  experiments. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  BOILER   HEATING    SURFACES. 

1.  The  work  of  the  following  paper  was  done  for  the  Steam 
Users'  Association  of  Boston,  organized  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson, 
of  which  Mr.  George  Atkinson  is  secretary. 

With  their  permission  I  take  pleasure  in  offering  it  to  the 
Society. 

2.  The  paper  is  intentionally  limited  to  the  question  of  efficiency 
of  heating  surface,  which  will  be  defined  as  the  ratio  between  the 
heat  passed  through  the  heating  surface  into  the  steam  or  water 
and  the  sensible  heat  generated  in  the  furnace.  If  there  are  any 
differences  of  efficiency  due  to  different  rates  of  combustion  per 
square  foot  of  grate,  or  losses  due  to  incomplete  combustion,  they 
are  excluded  from  present  consideration. 

In  order  to  fix  our  ideas,  it  will  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
rate   of   combustion  per   square  foot  of  grate  is  kept  constant, 
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the  area  of  the  heating  surface  being  changed  as  required,  and 
the  heat  value  of  the  coal  is  defined  to  be,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper  only,  the  amount  of  heat  rendered  sensible  when  burning 
at  the  assumed  constant  rate  of  combustion. 

REVIEW   OP  PREVIOUS  WORK. 

3.  Bankine  *  discusses  the  efficiency  of  the  heating  surface,  and 
develops  a  formula  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  transfer  of 
heat  through  any  small  part  of  the  heating  surface  is  equal  to  a 
constant  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  difference  of  temperatures 
on  either  side  of  the  heating  surface. 

His  formula  is  of  the  form 

Eg  _       BS      _         B  , 

Ep  ^  8  -AF'^lr-  AF/8 ^^^ 

in  which 

Ea  =  the  actual  evaporation  per  pound  of  fuel. 

Ep  =  the  theoretically  possible  evaporation  per  pound  of  fueL 

S    =  the  total  heating  surface  in  square  feet. 

F    =  the  total  fuel  in  pounds  per  hour. 

A  and  B  are  constants. 

He  gives  as  the  values  of  the  constants : 

A     =  i  f or  ordinary  chimney  draft  and  ^  for  forced  draft. 

B     =  1  if  economizers  are  provided. 

B  =  f ^  if  economizers  are  not  provided  and  the  draft  is 
ordinary. 

^  =  ^  if  economizers  are  not  provided  and  the  draft  is  forced. 

It  will  be  a  little  more  convenient  to  change  the  formula  so  as 
to  have  the  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  and 
not  the  coal  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  as  the  second 
variable. 

Call  the  total  evaporation  per  hour  =  W;  then, 

W 
FFa=.W,andF=^; 

Ea  B  BEa 


*  Steam  Engine,  p.  284. 
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Ea  +  A^  =  BEp; 

Ea  =  BEp  -  -4  ^; 

W 
-which  ifl  a  straight  line  if  Ea  and  .-q-  are  the  variableB.     .     .     (3) 

Then  taking  Ep  =  14}  and  A  and  £  as  given  by  Bankine,  we 
find  we  can  plot  the  four  lines  of  Fig.  116  as  the  onrves  of  four 
different  classes  of  boilera 


ii-M>iiMiiiiiiniminmii 

n         i.      Si      ^^ 

\     ^^v     ■- 
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\   :^     i  -^^ 

u>                                 X        ^             ^^       i> 
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^     \ 

4.  B.  F.  Isherwood  *  discusses  numerous  tests,  and  finally  con- 
<sltidea  that  the  factors  controlling  the  efficiency  are  the  relations 
between  the  coal  bnrned  per  hour,  the  grate  area,  the  heating 
surface,  and  the  area  for  smoke  through  the  tubes.  Ou  p.  ksxviii, 
Isherwood  gives  tables  of  probable  average  performance  of  two 
boilers  with  a  given  rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  of  grate 
and  a  given  relation  between  the  grate  and  tube  area,  but  with 


•  Rtiearehetin  Steam  Etigineering,  vol.  il., 
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varyiDg  amonnts  of  heating  surface.  These  tables  have  been 
reduced  to  the  same  variables  used  in  Fig.  117  and  formula  (2), 
and  the  resulting  curves  are  presented  in  Fig.  116,  Isherwood 
does  not  present  auj  formula. 

5.  D.  K.  Clark  *  deduces  the  following  formula  from  a  lai^ 
number  of  experiments : 

W=ar'+  Be; 
in  which  W  =  water  per  square  foot  of  grate. 
c     =  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate. 
r    =  ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface. 
a  and  B  are  constants. 
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call  ngSurTue  pec  BoDT. 
Imt.  VoLZbLXXXTIK 


The  formula  obviously  does  not  hold  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
experiments,  since  the  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  could  never 
fall  below  B,  however  mucli  coal  was  burned,  while  no  matter  how 
little  coal  was  burned  tlie  boiler  could  never  evaporate  less  than 
ai"  pounds  of  water  for  each  foot  of  grate.  However,  the  resulting 
curves  for  various  classes  of  boilers  have  been  plotted  in  Figs.  118 
and  119,  using  the  values  of  a  and  B  given  in  Kent's  Han^hook, 
\>.  681,  and  taking  the  variables  as  the  evaporation  per  pound  of 


•  Steam  Engine,  vol.  i,,  p.  310. 
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«oal  and  the  eTaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  p&e 
hoar,  as  before. 
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6.  C.  E.  Emery*  gives  a  formula  of  the  form, 


Ea=^ 


-  K^ 


-^8 


(6) 


io  which  Ea  =  actual  evaporation  per  pound  combustible. 

C  =  pounds   combustible   per  square  foot  of  beating 

surface  per  hour. 
Ki,  Ki,  and  K^  are  constants. 
If  we  take  pounds  water  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  heating 
W  , 


and  we  may  write : 


o-^£-. 

K,  Fa 

-.K,^ 

•  General  Report  Group  XX.,  Philadelphia  Eihibition,  1876.  and  also  Traru- 
atiUmi  A.  S.  M.  E.,  toI.  xvii..  p,  S69. 
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or,  simplifying, 

Ea-a  ^ 


and,  finally. 


W 
-  X,  (Elf  =  K,Ea  +  ^K,  +  K,K,Ea 


■     (7) 
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And,  except  for  the  terms  oontainiDg  Ka,  the  form  is  the  same  as 
Bankine's  formtila  (2).  These  terms  are  not  very  important,  as 
vill  be  seen  on  plotting  the  corres,  Fig.  120,  using  for  constants 
the  two  sets  given  bj  Emerj,  Tra/nBocUoTia  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  zvii., 
p.  269. 

If  the  two  curves  be  extended  to  very  high  rates  of  evapora- 
tion they  will  tinallj  meet,  bat  will  retain  their  general  form. 
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7.  R.  C.  Carpenter*  takes  a  set  of   ezperiments  reported  i 
Weisbach's  Mechanics,  and  deduces  a  formula : 


Y^B-AVx 


(8) 


t  which  Y  =  actual  evaporation  per  pound  combustilile. 

X  =  pounds   combustible   per   square   foot   of  heating 

surface  per  hour. 
A  and  B  are  constants,  Ji  depending  on  the  ooal,  A  on 
the  boiler. 

•  TranaacUons  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  276, 
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This  formula  has  this  miBfortnne,  in  common  with  Clark's 
formula,  that  it  givas  impossible  results  in  certain  oases — t.e.,  if 
A'^x  >  B.  Nevertheless,  at  ordinary  rates  of  evaporation  it 
does  not  depart  widely  from  some  of  the  others,  as  is  seen  on 
plottuig  its  results  with  the  same  variables  as  before  {Fig.  121). 

8.  Inasmuch  as  even  lately  calculations  have  been  made  by 
engineers  on  the  assumption  that  the  flow  of  heat  through  the 
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heating  surface  varies  directly  as  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  heating  surface,  we  will  proceed  to 
find  the  formula  for  the  efficiency,  if  this  assumption  be  true. 
Let  S  —  total  heating  surface. 
Let    t  =  temperature  of  water  on  one  side  of  the  heating  surface 

(constant)  above  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
Let  T  =  temperature  of  gas  on  the  other  side  of  the  heating  snr- 
face  above  the  temperature  of  the  air.     T\  and  Tt  are 
tlie  initial  theoretical  and  the  final  values  of  T. 
c  =  specific  heat  of  the  gas. 
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w  =  weight  of  gas  per  hour. 
F=  fuel  per  hour. 
/  =  pounds  gas  per  pound  fuel. 
W=  total  pounds  water  per  hour. 

b  =  units  of  heat  per  square  foot  for  each  degree  difference 
of  temperature. 
Ea  =  actual  evaporation,  £^  =  possible  evaporation,  per  pound 

fueL 
Then,  for  any  element  of  surface, 

{T-^t)b  '  ds  =  ctvdT (9) 

Transpose  and  integrate, 

'°«-^=|5-! ("> 

But  the  efficiency  is 

Ep  T,  T.-t  T,      '    '     '    ^^^^ 

ba 
Call  log"^  —  =  Z  for  convenience  in  writing ;      .....    (13) 

(11)  becomes 

T,-t=  LT.-Lt       (14) 

Add  —  LTi  to-each  side  : 

T,-LT,^t  =  LT2-LT,-Lt      .    .    .    (15) 

Simplify : 

T,{\-L)-t=-L{T,^T,)-Lt',  .    .    .    (16) 

simplify  further: 

T,{L-l)^t  {L^l)^  ^  L  {T,-  T,);    .    .    (17) 
and,  finally, 

~T,-i    -     L    ' ^^^^ 

and,  from  (12)  and  (18), 

Ea  ^  Z-  1     T,  -t  _  /T,  -  t\  log-^  bS/cw  -  1  ,- g 

But  w  =Ff,  and  W  =  FEa.  . 
22 
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Ea  _  /Ti-<\  log-'  b8Ea/iifW_t  _  IV 

Ep~\    T,  J    log-"  hSEa/cfW  "     T,     \'      log"'  ba/Ea) 


-0 


And  then  choosiDg  constants  h,  0,  f,  T*,,  t,  and  Sp,  so  that  when 

IF 

^  =  oEa=li, 

^=15^  =  7, 

90  that  it  coincided  with  a  Kankine  cnrve  (shovQ  dotted)  at  two 
points,  we  may  plot  the  cnrve  of  ¥ig.  122. 
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vapontWn  per  Bqiisn 


It  Heating  Burtnoe  per  Hour 


9.  Now,  if  such  of  the  above  formnlsa  and  curves  as  have  been 
deduced  from  actual  ex^perimenta  are  placed  side  by  side  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  formula  similar  to  that  of  Bankine  will  fit  them  as 
well  as  any.  To  illustrate  this,  some  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
curves  have  been  drawn  together  in  Fig.  123,  and  the  actual  teats 
from  which  one  of  the  curves  was  deduced  have  been  shown  by 
circles. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  straight  line  (Bankine's  form)  is  as  good 
as  any,  and  it  will  be  adopted  for  the  following  reasons : 
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(1)  It  fits  the  ezperimeiits  as  well  as  any. 

(2)  It  does  not  give  imposaible  results  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
ezperiinent& 

(3)  It  is  simple  in  form. 

(4)  It  is  foimded  on  rational  though  possibly  mistaken  assump- 
tions. 

10.  It  will  now  be  of  advantage  to  follow  Bankine  throngh  the 
operations  by  which  he  deduces  the  formula. 


Let  OS  use  the  same  letters  as  in  part^raph  8,  except  that  the 
flow  of  heat  through  each  square  foot  of  suiface  is 


(r-iy 


,  a  being  a  constant. 


"We  have,  as  before, 


(T-Cf 


is  =  cv,dT (21) 


Transpose  and  integrate, 


S 
acuf 


--(T:^)-{7\^)-{Tr^i}~{T^)  ■  ™ 


T,-T,_  & 

T,     ~  Ej, 


(23) 
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T,Ep  -  T,Ep  =  T,Ea      (24) 

T.  =  T.  (a^«)  =  r.  (1-  f )   .  .  .   w 

Substitute  (23)  and  (25)  in  (22): 

S     _  Ea      T, 1 ,„„ 

aew  ~  Ep{T,  -t){T,i\-  Ea/Ep\-  t)  '    '    '  ^    ' 

wca       Ep.jT,  -t).  (r.  -  r,  Ea/Ep  -  t) 
S    ~  EaT, 

_Ep{T,-tr-T,Ea{T,-t)     , 

^  =  f .  ^-^ -(r.  -  0    .     .     •     •     (28) 

Ea^   (T,~t)WT,  .  ^ 

£p      ftp       .y,  ,  acw'         '     '  ^     ^ 

\^i  —  ^;  +  -o- 

which  may  be  written, 

M  _         {T,-t)T,        _  {T,-t)T, 

Ep~  i+  a<yw/S  {T,  -  i)       1  +  acfF/(T,  -  t)  8  '    ^^^  •' 

And  this  is  Bankine's  formula  (1)  if 

^  =  ^ (31) 

and 

11.  Ti  depends  on  the  heat  in  the  coaL     Call  JTthe  heat  units 
per  pound  of  coal  burned  ;  then, 

T.fc^K (33) 

and  (31)  becomes 

^  -t 

r,  _   A ^  K-tcf 

±S  =  — -g= —  =  — -^ —     .    ...   (34) 

and  (32)  becomes 

""--^ (35) 

12.  It  is  known  that  laws  of  the  transfer  of  heat  through  the 
heating  surface  are  not  as  simple  as  they  appear  in  Bankine's 
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formala,  or  iu  pAi^raph  8 ;  neverthelese,  it  is  probable  that  ia 
oommercial  boilers  the  tme  bat  verj  complicated  laws  coinciiid 
closely  euoagh  with  the  simpler  aBsmnptioa  to  allow  us  to  draw 
conclosious  irom  the  latter  with  some  degree  of  confideaoe. 

13.  We  may  now  Dotice  that  the  poonda  of  gas  per  pound  fuel 


1          '       '                      '  '     ' 

^s,^ 

„   ;rv«ck. 

/lA5^-^^-.                                  " 

.  /:<ia=---5i^ 

A73^r— »*^S%^ 

f/-2>            --Sb 

'    /'      ^i^~~  ^S%^, 

,.  E   ly<?f               ^~:^»* 

ttj^^                          $S|^^ 

.itZ                                ^sl* 

lit                                            *!► 

.on 

i 

,  t 

1 

. 

-t-               + 

* 

1 

„ 

Surfacp  ptT  Hour 


will  affect  foriimlro  (30)  and  (1)  four  times,  since  it  appears  once 
in  B  and  three  times  in  A,  and  each  of  these  four  times  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  tlie  heating  surface  wlienever 
the  air  supply  increases.  This  furnishes  at  once  a  simple  and 
probable  explanatioQ  of  the  variation  of  particular  tests  from  the 
result  indicated  by  the  formula.     It  is  obviously  not  sufficient  to 
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know  the  oomparatiTe  rate  of  combustion  or  evaporation  in  two 
tests  it  the  results  are  affected  fonr  times  as  much  by  the  air  sup- 
ply as  by  the  rate  of  combustion  or  evaporation.  Of  course,  if  we 
take  a  large  number  of  tests,  variations  of  air  supply  Bhonld 
finally  cancel  out,  and  the  averf^es  should  a^ee. 

14.  The  importance  of  the  air  supply  may  be  a  little  better 
appreciated  if  we  notice  ia  equatione  (10)  and  (22)  that  for  any 


■^■s,  a 

^■"       /  S'^  J  ^  V 

&           f^^C             "^^rs, 

fi                                                                ■vkt 

f;               "    -,^    ^^^^ 

e.-              i  1i^£ 

i                           o                 *i. 

1,                      J-            ^* 

1                                                                 >5, 

§ 

S, : 

s.  '- 

J '    -  -        J-    - 

ordinary  case  an  increase  in  the  air  supply  canses  an  tnoreate  in 
the  final  temperature  of  the  fiue  gases,  ao  that  not  only  are  there 
more  pounds  of  gas  to  carry  off  the  heat,  but  there  is  more 
heat  in  each  pound  of  the  gas  carried  away.  This  is  not  so  much 
of  a  paradox  when  we  remember  that  thongh  an  increase  in  the 
air  snpply  lowers  the  initial  temperature,  7*1,  yet  this  very  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  diminishes  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the 
gas  through  the  heating  surface,  while  the  lessened  time  that  each 
pound  of  gas  remains  in  contact  with  the  heating  surface  still 
further  diminishes  its  loss  of  heat,  and  increases  its  final  tempera- 


Cubic  feet  air  per 
pound  fuel. 

Temperature  of  waste 
gases. 

273 

634 

198 

601 

168 

550 

134 

486 
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ture.     This  fact  was  noted  in  1858  by  Emile  Burnat.*    His  ex- 
periments showed : 

Day. 
1st 
2d 
3d 
4tb 

• 

The  amount  of  coal  per  hour  being  kept  constant. 

15.  The  above  discussion  shows  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the 
air  supply  per  pound  of  fuel.  The  causes  which  determine  the 
air  supply  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  They  are  con- 
nected with  those  governing  the  efficiency  of  combustion  and  the 
generation  of  sensible  heat  from  latent  beat,  and  hence  the  causes 
of  a  change  of  air  supply  need  not  be  discussed  when  considering 
only  tlie  transfer  of  heat  from  one  side  of  the  heating  surface  to 
the  other. 

16.  The  coefficients  of  transfer  of  heat,  h  in  paragraph  8,  and 
\/a  in  paragraph  10,  appear  wherever  Sy  the  area  of  heating  sur- 
face, appears.  An  increase  of  given  per  cent  in  the  resistance  of 
the  surface  to  the  transfer  of  heat  has  therefore  the  same  effect 
as  a  decrease  of  the  area  of  the  surface  by  a  proportional  amount. 

17.  We  have  now  considered  all  of  the  terms  in  the  formulae 
except  ty  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  boiler  pressure.  Though 
this  is  frequently  neglected,  it  is  as  important  as  some  of  the 
others.  We  will  get  at  it  best  by  supposing  we  have  a  curve  for 
a  given  value  of  ty  and  then  determining  the  new  curve  if  t  is 
changed  and  the  other  quantities  kept  constant.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, Emery's  upper  curve.  Fig.  120,  and  assume  that  the  expe- 
riments were  made  at  atmospheric  pressure,  as  was  probably  the 
case,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air  was  62.  Then 
t  =  212  —  62  =  150.  Let  us  determine  what  would  have  been  the 
result  had  the  pressure  been  142  pounds'  temperature  of  steam, 
362,  and  t  =  362  —  62  =  300.  Emery's  curve  is,  if  we  use  formula 
(2),  (Eankine's), 

W 
Ea  =  BE  J,  —  A-^y 

best  expressed  by  taking  B  y^  Ep  =  14,2,  and  A  =  .365. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  Ind.  de  Mulhouse,  18r>3,  p.  354  ;  quoted  by  D.  K.  Clark,  Steam 
Engine,  vol.  i.,  p.  289. 
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s 

We  will  assume  Ti  =  3,500.    This  gives 

and  B  x  Ep  becomes,  if  t  is  changed  to  300  degreesr 

14.85  X  HSS  =  13.56. 


^^  "  •''''''  ■"  p50' 


^\1£\  —   .OoO   — 


whence  acf  =  1,220. 


^^  "  3,200  "-  '"^^^^ 


and  the  formula  becomes,  for  t  =  300, 

Ea  =  13.56  -  .382  J, 

showing,  other  things  being  equal,  a  gain  of  about  6  per  cent, 
due  to  running  at  atmospheric  pressure  instead  of  at  142  pounds. 
Therefore,  85  per  cent,  efficiency  at  atmospheric  pl'essure  is  no 
better  than  80  per  cent,  at  present  ruling  boiler  pressures. 

18.  If  a  portion  of  the  boiler  surface  be  removed  and  an 
equal  area  of  economizer  heating  surface  be  put  in  its  place,  t 
becomes  very  nearly  0  for  this  part  of  the  heating  surface,  and 
though  the  true  equation  is  obviously  rather  complicated,  the 
formula  indicates  for  steam  at  140  pounds  a  saving  of  several 
per  cent.,  say  from  3  to  10,  depending  on  the  relative  amounts  of 
boiler  and  economizer  surface,  and  on  the  total  heating  surface. 
If  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  changing  part  of  the  boiler  heating 
surface  to  economize  heating  surface,  the  total  amount  of  heating 
surface  should  be  increased  by  adding  an  economizer,  then  there 
will  be  an  additional  gain. 

The  questions  of  relative  first  cost,  depreciation,  reliability,  etc., 
of  economizer  or  boiler  heating  surface  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  but  unless  these  considerations  interfere,  ^\q lyroportion 
of  economizer  heating  surface  should  obviously  be  as  large  as 
can  practically  be  operated.  In  English  (Lancashire)  boilers, 
which  can  be  safely  run  at  very  high  rates  of  evaporation  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface,  this  limit  seems  to  lie  at  the  point 
where  so  much  heat  is  put  into  the  economizer  that  steam  is  gen- 
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erated  in  it.  This  gives  in  practice  a  relation  of  60  per  cent, 
boiler  heating  surface  and  50  per  cent,  economizer  heating  surface. 
In  American  practice  the  boilers  are  generally  designed  so  that 
it  is  not  practicable  to  run  at  very  high  rates  of  evaporation.  There- 
fore for  such  boilers  the  rule  indicated  would  appear  to  be  to 
give  to  the  boilers  the  smallest  workable  amount  of  heating  sur- 
facCy  and  then  add  economizer  heating  surface  until  the  desired 
efficiency  is  reached. 

19.  One  further  point  remains  to  be  considered — viz.,  radiation. 
Most  of  the  results — Emery's,  Isherwood's,  and  the  Weisbach 
tests — are  on  internally  fired  boilers  at  low  pressure.  Hence  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  radiation  comparatively  small.  The 
per  cent,  of  radiation  varies  as  we  change  the  rate  of  evaporation, 
but  the  radiation  expressed  in  heat  units  per  minute  is  constant. 
Therefore  the  effect  will  be  to  change  the  formula  (2)  so  that  if 
li  be  the  radiation  expressed  in  units  of  evaporation  per  hour  for 
each  square  foot  of  heating  surface  of  the  boiler, 

/  \       REa 

Ea  =  B  ^  Ep~A{^  + Rj-    W   .    .     .     .     (36) 

w . 

These  changes  will  have  a  very  small  effect  if  -o-  is  large.     As 

W 

-rz  becomes  small  the  curve  begins  to  droop  towards  the  origin  at 

A3 

the  left-hand  side.  Fig.  124  shows  the  effect  on  an  assumed  curve 
if  the  radiation  be  0  per  cent.,  2^^  per  cent.,  5  per  cent.,  10  per 
cent.,  and  20  per  cent  at  a  rating  of  3  pounds  evaporation  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour. 

20.  It  is  apparent,  on  reviewing  paragraph  3  to  paragraph  9 
inclusive,  that  not  only  was  the  constant  radiation  very  small  in  the 
tests  from  which  Emery  and  others  derived  their  formulae,  but  that 
it  must  also  have  been  very  small  not  to  appear  in  Claik's  results. 
The  radiation  in  these  tests  could  not  have  been  over  2  per  cent, 
at  a  rating  of  3  pounds  evaporation  per  square  foot ;  otherwise 
the  droop  would  have  been  apparent.  Although  the  radiation 
depends  directly  on  t^  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  so  that,  for 
modern  practice,  where  t  has  doubled  its  value  this  2  per  cent, 
would  become  4  per  cent.;  and  although  there  is  possibly  small 
additional  radiation  from  some  externally  fired  boilers,  yet  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  the  radiation  could  in  modern  prac- 
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tice  have  gone  up  to  mnoh  over  6  or  7  per  ceni  at  most,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  not  over  5  per  cent,  if  it  is  as  much  as  that 

21.  Formula  (36)  may  be  put  in  a  slightly  more  convenient 
form. 

w    ^ 

£:a  =  B  X  M>-A'-Z--W      .    .     .     .     (37) 

S      -^ 

This  will  be  incorrect  at  very  low  rates  of  evaporation,  but  will 

be  found  accurate  enough  for  practical  purposes. 
For  modem  practice, 

JB  =  about  .90  at  present  steam  pressures  and  with  a  small  air 
supply.     If  the  methods  of  firing  are  such  that  a  lai^e  air 
supply  is  necessary  for  proper  combustion,  £  may  be  .80 
or  even  .75. 
If  economizers  are  used,  J?  =  1  in  every  case. 

A^  =  .3  with  a  clean  boiler  and  a  very  small  air  supply.  A^  in- 
creases directly  as  the  resistance  of  the  heating  surface  to 
heat  transfer,  and  increases  approximately  as  the  square 
of  the  air  supply  per  pound  of  fuel.  A^  =  about  .5  in 
ordinary  practice,  and  may  reach  .9,  or  even  higher,  in  bad 
cases. 

ja^  =  about  -f^  in  well-clothed  internally  fired  boilers  at  low 
pressures.  It  may  have  reached  3  in  some  modem  boilers, 
but  probably  is  not  over  1  or  1.5. 

22.  As  was  shown  in  paragraph  13,  neither  this  formula  nor  any 
other  formula  will,  with  our  present  skill  in  boiler-testing,  allow 
us  to  infer  from  the  efficiency  at  one  rate  of  evaporation  exactly 
what  the  result  of  a  test  will  be  at  another  rate  of  evaporation. 
Even  if  the  air  supply  be  measured,  single  results  will  be  apt  to 
be  very  irregular. 

23.  But  when  changing  an  old  plant  or  building  to  a  new  one  it 
is  often  necessary  to  make  some  assumption  as  to  whether  the 
addition  of  a  given  amount  of  heating  surface  will  save  enough 
coal  to  pay  interest  on  its  cost  and  other  charges.  It  is  believed 
that  the  above  formulae  will  be  of  practical  value  in  such  cases 
and  that  the  chances  of  success  will  be  greater  than  with  any 
other  form. 

24.  Unfortunately  no  great  series  of  tests  like  those  of  Isher- 
wood's  have  been  made  in  late  years.  In  Fig.  125,  however,  are 
presented  practically  all  of  the  tests  given  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Barms 
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Found!  Zvaporstton  per  Bquan  Toot  H«UIb«  Siutua  par  Honr 
Tmw  of  a  TbomereroH  Boiler;  PiocMdlng*  ol  Imt  ■/  Clrtl  EnshiaeEi,  VoL  XCIX,  p.  ST. 

in  his  book  od  boiler  tests,  in  vbich  antliiacite  coal  vas  used. 
Tbe  two  curves  represent  the  formulfe, 
.  W 


Ea  =  iS-.G- 


1.5 


the  first  being  with  no  allowance  for  radiation,  the  second  being 
vith  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  at  a  rating  of  11^  square  feet  per 
boiler  horse-power. 

25.  Professor  Kennedy,*  in  1888,  made  a  series  of  four  com- 
plete tests  on  a  Thornejcroft  boiler,  which  bo  beautifully  illnstrato 
the  formula  proposed  tliat  the  paper  will  conclude  with  them. 

•  Proceedingi,  I.  C.  E,  (Briliah),  XCIX..  p.  67. 
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The  four  tests  and  the  straight  line  they  indicate  are  given  in 
Fig.  126. 

The  line  shows  but  very  slight  tendency  to  droop  towards  the 
origin  at  the  left.  Hence  this  indicates  a  very  small  radiation. 
To  check  tliis  we  have  the  heat  balances  as  calculated  by  Profes- 
sor Kennedy  from  the  analysis  of  the  coal  and  the  gases,  and  we 
find  that  he  accounted  for  all  but  1.9  per  cent.,  3.6  per  cent.,  2.3 
per  cent.,  and  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  heat  of  the  coal  in  the  steam, 
in  the  hot  gases,  and  in  imperfect  combustion  by  burning  to  CO* 
As  we  know  there  must  have  been  spme  solid  matter  in  the 
smoke,  etc.,  the  heat  balances  fully  bear  out  the  indications  of 
the  curve,  that  the  radiation  was  very  small.  Hence  the  formula 
may  be  taken  without  sensible  error  as  being, 

•       W 

Ea=zB  X  Ep  —  ^  -^ ; 

and  the  line  indicates  that  B  =  13.88, 
and  that  J.  =      .3 

We  cannot  calculate  A  except  from  Fig.  126,  since  we  do  not  know 
a  in  formula  (35),  but  we  have  a  check  for  B  from  formula  (34). 

In  Professor  Kennedy's  tests  JTwas  14,900,  t  averaged  309, 
c  was  .24,  and y* averaged  18.6,  whence  B  =  .907  and  B  x  Ep  =  14, 
as  compared  with  13.88  deduced  from  the  curve. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  calculation  depends  on  all  four 
experiments.  An  error  in  the  very  high  evaporation  reported  in 
the  test  at  1.24  pounds  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  would 
only  indicate  that  the  radiation  was  larger,  and  would  affect  B  in 
the  formula  hardly  at  all. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  W.  W.  Christie. — The  following  figures  are  taken  from 
test  reports  in  my  paper  on  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  grate : 

The  average  of  10  tests  of  horizontal  boilers,  11.52  square  feet 
of  heating  surface  per  1  horse-power  developed.  Ratio,  45.55: 
1 — heating  surface  to  grate  surface. 

The  average  of  22  tests  of  vertical  boilers,  10.42  square  feet  of 
heating  surface  per  1  horse-power  developed.  Ratio,  48.85  : 1 — 
heating  surface  to  grate  surface. 

On  page  341  of  En(jmee7nng  Kews^  November  26,  1896,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  use  by  Dean  &  Main  of  the  large  ratio 
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of  85  to  1,  because  coal  to  be  burned  was  a  prior  consideration  to 
the  grate  area — it  being  expected  that  the  boilers  would  be  rushed. 

Dr.  Chcbs.  E.  Emery, — A  collation  of  the  writings  and  investi- 
gations of  different  authors  in  relation  to  a  subject  of  engineering 
interest  may  be  of  great  value  if  the  apparent  contradictions  be 
analyzed  and  the  results  formulated,  so  as  to  include  features 
settled  by  all  the  authorities.  In  the  paper  under  discussion,  the 
very  considei-able  meritorious  labor  performed  by  the  author  is 
marred  by  the  fact  that  relative  weight  has  not  been  given  to  the 
different  authorities  quoted,  so  the  evident  contradictions  make 
the  subject  appear  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  tend  to  produce 
confusion.  The  author  discusses  first  Rankine's  formula,  which  is 
of  course  entitled  to  respect,  but  being  based  on  mere  elementary 
data  and  expanded  therefrom,  cannot  have  the  force  of  direct 
experiment  upon  the  subject  under  discussion.  Mr.  Isherwood's 
averages  and  generalizations  presented  in  Fig.  117  are  based 
merely  on  a  table  prepared  at  an  early  date  from  data  varying 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  the  upper  limits  were 
evidently  based  upon  judgment  or  insufficient  data,  and  are  there- 
fore inaccurate.  The  Clark  and  Carpenter  formulae  are  incor- 
rect ill  form,  as  stated  in  the  paper,  and  therefore  not  fitted  for 
generalizations  outside  the  limits  of  the  particular  experiments 
upon  which  they  are  based. 

Previous  to  the  year  1866  the  investigations  on  the  relative  value 
of  greater  or  less  proportion  of  heating  surface  in  boilers  were 
confined  to  a  few  experiments  through  a  limited  range,  which 
made  it  impracticable  to  formulate  the  general  results  in  a  prac- 
tical manner.  In  the  years  1865-66,  however,  experiments  were 
made  with  a  vertical  tubular  boiler  of  the  Martin  type,  in  which 
the  heating  surface  was  progressively  reduced  until  nothing  was 
left  but  the  furnace  and  uptake,  and  positive  evidence  became 
available  on  the  subject.  This  work  was  doubtless  initiated  by 
Mr.  Isherwood,  but  carried  out  bv  civilians  and  naval  officers 
jointly  and  reported  to  the  Navy  Department ;  but  the  results 
of  the  experiments  were  not  generalized  and  formulated  previous 
to  my  article  on  "  Boiler  Proportions  "  in  the  report  of  the  judges 
of  Group  XX.,  Centennial  Exhibition.  I  there  gave  a  formula 
which  fairly  represented  the  phenomena,  and  a  form  of  curve  was 
selected  which  could  not  only  be  carried  through  the  points  by 
varying  the  constants,  but  which  was  correct  at  the  limits.  Such 
curve,  with  the  rate  of  combustible  per  square  foot  of  heating 
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surface  per  hour  as  abscissa  and  the  units  of  evaporation  as 
ordinates,  should  necessarily  have  a  maximum  value  when  the 
rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  approached 
the  limit,  viz. :  0 ;  and  such  evaporations  decrease  slowly  as  the 
rate  of  combustion  increased,  but  should  never  reach  0 ;  hence 
that  branch  of  the  curve  was  an  asymptote.  These  conditions 
were  fulfilled  by  using  a  hyperbolic  curve.  The  equations  given 
in  the  report  stated,  repeated  also  in  the  Transactions  of  this 
Society,  volume  xvii.,  page  269,  therefore  represent  the  results 
of  the  best  experiments  available,  and  in  a  way  that  the  formula 
should  be  applicable  through  any  limits.  The  preponderating 
weight  of  evidence  should  be  given  to  these  unequalled  experi- 
ments, and  the  formula  I  gaTe  is  the  only  one  which  fully  repre- 
sents the  same.  The  value  of  the  other  formulae  in  the  paper 
may  therefore  be  judged  by  their  correspondence  with  these 
experiments.  Unfortunately  the  author  of  the  paper  has  pre- 
sented the  results  on  a  diflFerent  basis  than  that  employed  by 
Rankine  and  by  myself,  and  uses  the  evaporation  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface,  instead  of  the  combustible  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  as  the  abscissa.  With  his  method  of  presenta- 
tion both  the  abscissa  and  ordinates  contain  a  common  factor. 
The  ordinates  are  the  unifs  of  evaporation  per  pound  of  com- 
bustible. The  abscissa  are  the  units  of  evaporation  per  pound 
of  combustible  multiplied  by  the  combustible  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface.  This  makes'  the  equations  much  more 
involved  than  in  the  form  presented  by  Rankine  and  myself. 
Rankine's  formula,  founded  only  on  elementary  data,  reduces 
to  a  simple  equation  of*  a  straight  line,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hale, 
but  the  formula  given  by  me  does  not  so  reduce,  and  the  diflfer. 
ence  is  important,  particularly  when  it  is  desired  to  reach  very 
high  evaporations  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface.  The 
inaccuracies  resulting  from  the  use  of  constants  based  on  a  few 
experiments  and  applied  to  Rankine's  formula  are  shown  by 
comparing  corresponding  results  in  the  table  at  page  81,  General 
Report  of  Judges  of  Group  XX.,  based  on  my  formula,  with 
those  given  in  Fig.  116  by  Mr.  Hale.  For  22  pounds  evapora- 
tion per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  Mr.  Hale  gives 
for  different  boilers  with  Rankine's  formula  evaporations  per 
pound  of  combustible  varying  as  follows:  2.2,  3.4,  7.2,  7.8 
approximately,  whereas  my  formula  gives  5.5.  Again,  for  5 
pounds  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  Fig.  116 
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gives  as  pounds  of  water  evaporatetl  per  pound  of  combustible, 
lO.S,  12,  12.3,  and  13.1  approximately,  whereas  my  formula 
gives  12.41,  It  is  evidently  not  possible  that  different  boilers 
can  give  such  wide  variations  as  shown  by  the  first  of  these  illus. 
trations,  and  only  badly  proportioned  boilers  could  show  the 
variations  shown  by  the  second  illustration.  Referring  to  Fig, 
117,  Mr.  Isherwood's  results  for  low  evaporations,  based  on  actual 
results,  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those  given  by  my  formula; 
but  for  13.7  iwunds  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface 
his  original  curves  only  work  out  6.4  pounds  of  water  evaporated 
per  pound  of  combustible,  whereas  ray  curve,  based  on  the  later 
experiments,  siiows  that  9,13  jxmnds  were  actually  obtained. 
The  results  given  by  my  formula  are  those  which  have  been 
actually  obtained  in  practice  under  the  very  rigid  conditions 
stated,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  upon  as  approximately  a  true 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  results  are  lower  in  other  cases, 
as  shown  in  relation  to  the  steam  boilers  tested  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  page  73  of  the  Report,  Nevertheless  the  formula 
shows  what  is  possible  under  the  best  conditions  and  the  true  law 
of  variation  under  such  conditions. 

Mr.  Geo.  I.  Rockwood. — I  notice  in  paragraph  18,  in  speaking  of 
a  combination  of  economizers  and  boilers,  the  author  says :  "  If  in 
addition  to  or  instead  of  changing  part  of  the  boiler  beating  surface 
to  economize  heating  surface,  the  total  amount  of  beating  surface 
sliould  be  increased  by  adding  an  economizer,  then  there  will  be  an 
additional  gain.  The  questions  of  relative  first  cost,  depreciation, 
reliability,  etc,,  of  economizer  op  boiler  heating  surface  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  unless  these  considerations  interfere, 
the  proportion  of  economizer  heating  surface  should  obviously  be 
as  large  as  can  practically  be  operat-ed."  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  Lancashire  boiler.  Now  that  touches  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  economizers  are  wise  investments  in  this  country 
or  not,  and  in  relation  thereto  I  might  say  that  this  summer  I 
looked  into  this  matter  a  little.  The  fact  that  the  economizer  is 
so  largely  used  in  England  has  often  been  adduced  as  a  reason 
why  we  should  use  it,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  know 
the  difference  between  the  reasons  whiich  actuate  us,  and  the  reasons 
which  actuate  tlie  Englishmen  in  using  the  economizer.  The  reason 
in  England  is  this,  that  a  Lancashire  boiler  costs  three  times  as 
much  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  as  the  economizer  does; 
hence,  buy  as  much  economizer  and  as  little  boiler  as  you  can. 
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That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Now  in  this  countrv  boilers  cost  a 
little  more  than  one-half  what  we  have  to  pay  for  economizer  sur- 
face ;  hence,  in  America,  buy  as  much  boiler  and  as  little  econo- 
mizer as  you  can.  So  that  these  questions  of  first  cost,  deprecia- 
tion, and  so  on,  do  enter  inlo  the  problem  in  this  country  and  also 
in  England,  but  in  quite  different  ways.  I  question  whether,  if 
we  do  our  utmost  to  heat  feed-water  with  exhaust  steam  from 
auxiliaries  and  by  the  use  of  proper  heaters,  or  utilize  the 
steam  from  the  receivers  in  compound  engines  in  large  cotton 
mill  plants,  and  utilize  our  American  boilers  where  the  cost  per 
horse-power  is  about  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  in  England — ^I  ques- 
tion whether  we  have  got  sufficient  use  in  the  average  mill  plant 
in  this  country  for  an  economizer.  I  admit,  however,  that  the 
economizer  has  a  place  in  certain  directions,  as  in  street  railroads, 
or  wherever  the  power  is  very  variable  and  very  large. 

Mr.  William  Kent — ^Mr.  Hale's  paper  is  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting one,  and  we  should  be  indebted  to  him  for  having  put  into 
tlie  shape  in  which  he  has  the  formulae  of  Rankine,  Isherwood, 
Clark,  and  others,  so  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  between 
them.  The  subject  is  one  to  which  I  have  given  considerable  at- 
tention, and  I  have  placed  in  Fig.  127  some  results  of  my  studies 
which  were  first  published  in  Van  NostrancTs  Magazine  in 
August,  1884,  in  a  paper  on  '*  The  Evaporative  Power  of  Anthra- 
cite Coal,"  and  are  now  revised  and  put  in  the  form  here  pre- 
sented. I  have  placed  in  the  diagram,  together  with  the  location 
of  Mr.  Hale's  curve  based  on  five  per  cent,  radiation,  the  results 
of  the  tests  made  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  the  extreme 
results  given  by  Mr.  Halo  in  Fig.  125,  as  taken  from  Mr.  Barrus's 
tests  with  anthracite,  reported  in  his  book  on  Boiler  Tests.  The 
abscissas  are  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212  degrees  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  and  the  ordinates  show  the  econ- 
omy of  the  boiler,  expressed  in  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212 
degrees  per  pound  of  combustible.  The  Centennial  tests  were 
made  by  a  commission  of  which  our  Mr.  Emery  was  chairman,  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876  (see  Report  of  the  Judges,  Group  XX.),  and 
they  were  made  under  very  strict  regulations,  with  the  same  kind 
of  coal  and  every  condition,  so  far  as  possible,  equal ;  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  boilers  were  different  Each  boiler-maker, 
I  believe,  had  the  right  to  determine  at  what  rate  of  combustion 
or  wliat  rate  of  evaporation  his  boiler  should  be  run  to  give  its 
maximum  economy.     There  were  two  tests  made  of  each  boiler, 
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one  for  economy  and  one  for  capacity,  and  it  is  the  results  of  these 
tests  which  I  have  plotted  in  my  diagram.  While  these  tests  were 
made  twenty  years  ago,  I  think  they  are  the  most  valuable  series 
of  tests  which  we  have  on  record  to-dav.  No  better  series  of  tests 
has  been  made  since,  and  we  have  learned  practically  nothing  more 
about  anthracite  coal  than  we  knew  then ;  so  that  whatever  we 
learned  in  1876  holds  good  to-day,  and  in  all  my  studies  of  boilers 
since  that  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  comiB  to  any  different  con- 
clusions than  those  drawn  from  the  Centennial  tests,  which  conclu- 
sions  I  will  try  to  explain. 

Five  boilers  in  the  Centennial  tests  came  so  near  the  head  in 
the  competition  that  the  diflference  between  them  was  within  the 
possible  errors  of  apparatus  or  observation.  That  is,  they  came 
within  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  same  result.  They  were  the 
Firmenich,  the  Eoot,  the  Lowe,  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  and  the 
Smith. 

The  question  raised  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Hale  is.  What  relation 
does  the  rate  of  evaporation  bear  to  the  economy  ?  Now  in  the 
Centennial  tests  each  boiler  was  tested  at  two  rates  of  evapora- 
tion. If  it  had  been  tested  at  three  or  four  different  rates  we 
might  plot  the  results  and  get  a  curve  for  each  boiler,  expressing 
this  relation ;  but  having  only  two  rates  we  get  a  straight  line. 
Therefore  the  diagram  shows  a  number  of  straight  lines,  one  for 
each  boiler  tested.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the 
Centennial  tests  which  are  plotted  in  Fig.  127. 
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KBSULTa  OF  B011.ER  Tests  at  thb  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876. 
Poands  water  evaporated  ttom  and  at  213  degrees. 


Capaciti  Tkbtb. 

EfONoar  Tun. 

N*«B..rBoiLiB. 

Pergq-fl. 
huUlnKcnrrnca 

Per  lb. 

pei'^bour. 

Per  lb. 

4.198 
4.151 

3.287 
6,803 

tooo 

8.207 
S,42« 
a.383 
8.171 
8.S40 
8.789 
5.418 
4.108 
6.693 

9.145 
e.889 
11.064 
9.429 
9.745 
10.441 
8.897 
9.974 
11.168 
10.880 
11.925 
11.216 
9.568 
9,865 

8.157               10.930 
1.982                 11.9S8 
8.941                 9.618 
2.665               11.039 

5X%,t""'::;;:: 

Kelly 

4395 
1,593 
3.149 

3.791 
2.785 
4.1T8 
3.084 

10.«l 

Babcock  i  Wilcoi . . . 

11.822 

10.618 

NuTi.— In  the  DrigLual  report  of  Ihese  tests  Ibe  nte  of  eiaporslion  per  W|Dan  foot  oT  healliiR 
BnrTare  la  ^Iccn  In  pouuds  evspnnitvd  from  100  degrees  lemperatars  of  fred  into  eleam  at  n 
pounds  pruBam.  In  tbe  ibove  Ubis  tbe  flgnrea  In  the  report  uve  beea  malciplled  by  the  t&clor 
of  evftporsclon  I.IB  to  redace  them  to  Che  alandud  now  aulTersill;  nwd,  viz.,  "  from  and  at  eiS 
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Let  OS  look  now  at  the  line  showing  the  results  of  the  tests  of 
the  Firmenich  boiler.  At  2.2S  poands  of  water  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  per  hoor.  it  gave  about  S  per  cent,  lower  econ- 
omy than  it  did  at  a  rate  of  1.93  pounds,  and  the  line  joining  the 
two  tests  is  onlv  sli^tlv  inclined  from  the  vertical.  The  Smith 
boiler,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  line  which  inclines  a  trifle  above 
the  horizontal  Here  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  law  indi- 
cated by  the  Firmenich  boiler  tests*  and  of  the  generally  accepted 
law  that  increasing  the  rate  of  evaporation  decreases  the  economy. 
The  Firmenich,  Eoot,  TTiegand,  and  Kelly  boilers  show  a  rapid 
decrease  of  economy  with  increase  in  the  rate  of  driving,  while 
the  Exeter,  the  Rogers  &  Black,  and  the  Pierce  show  a  very 
slight  decrease,  and  the  Smith  actually  shows  a  slight  increase. 

We  may  learn  a  great  deal  from  these  straight  lines  express- 
ing the  results  of  the  Centennial  tests,  but  they  also  indicate  the 
extent  of  our  ignorance.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  tests  were 
not  made  at  three  or  more  diflferent  rates  of  evaporation  instead 
of  two.  We  could  then  have  drawn  curves  instead  of  straisrht 
lines,  and  the  following  questions  might  have  been  answereil, 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  answer  accurately,  although  the 
straight  lines  indicate  an  affirmative  answer  in  each  case,  if  we 
assume  that  each  straight  line  is  extendeil  at  one  or  both  ends. 
1.  Would  the  Babcock  boiler  have  beaten  the  Root  on  the  econ- 
omy test  if  tlie  two  boilers  had  been  driven  at  the  latter  s  rate, 
2.6  pounds  ?  2.  Would  the  Lowe  boiler  have  beaten  the  Babcock 
on  the  capacity  test  if  both  had  been  driven  at  the  nite  of  3.S 
pounds  ?  3.  Would  the  Wiegand  have  beaten  all  the  other  boil- 
ers at  a  3-]X)und  rate,  and  would  it  have  been  beaten  by  all  the 
other  boilers,  the  Firmenich  excepted,  if  it  had  been  driven  at  4i 
pounds?  4.  Would  the  Kelly  boiler  have  beaten  the  Galloway 
at  a  3^  pound  rate  ?  Would  the  Smith  boiler  have  beaten  all  the 
others  at  5  and  at  0  pounds  ? 

From  the  Centennial  tests  we  learn  further  that  there  is  a  little 
field,  within  the  limits  of  1.9  and  3  pounds  evaporation  per  squai^e 
foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  in  which  five  boilei's  of  diffeivnt 
construction — viz.,  the  Root,  the  Firmenich,  the  Babcock  it  Wil- 
cox, the  Smith,  and  the  Lowe  boilei*s — gave  an  evaporation  of 
between  11.8  and  12.1  pounds  per  pound  of  combustible,  and  that 
the  Galloway  boiler  would  probably  have  entered  this  field  if  a 
test  had  been  made  at  as  low  a  rate  as  3  pounds.  These  figures 
11.8  to  12.1  pounds  are  probably  close  to  the  maximum  figures 
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which  can  be  obtained  by  any  boiler,  not  provided  with  an  econ- 
omizer, burning  anthracite  coal. 

In  addition  to  the  Centennial  tests  I  have  plotted  on  the  dia- 
gram the  results  of  Mr.  Barrus's  tests  with  anthracite  coal,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  125  of  Mr.  Hale's  paper,  taking  only  those  tests 
which  lie  on  the  boundary  of  the  field  covered  by  the  fifty  or 
more  tests  shown  by  Mr.  Hale.  I  have  also  plotted  Mr.  Hale's 
curve  in  Fig.  125,  derived  from  the  formula  given  on  page  347 
of  his  paper : 

Ea  =  13  —  '^—q  —  ^ . 

~S 

This  curve  represents  about  the  average  of  Mr.  Barrus's  results, 
if  we  leave  out  five  of  them  which  seem  exceptionally  low.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said,  however,  to  represent  the  average  of  the 
Centennial  tests,  either  in  position  or  direction.  On  the  upper 
boundary  of  all  the  tests  a  curve,  entitled  curve  of  maximum  results, 
is  drawn,  passing  through  four  of  the  Centennial  tests  and  the  one 
test  by  Mr.  Barrus  at  the  high  rate  of  evaporation  of  8  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour.  This  curve  repre- 
sents the  probable  maximum  results  which  can  be  obtained  with 
anthracite  coal  under  the  very  best  conditions,  between  the  rates 
of  evaporation  of  2  and  8  pounds.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hale,  or  some 
other  one  of  our  members  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  making 
formulas  to  fit  given  curves,  may  give  the  formula  for  this 
curve.  The  data  upon  which  the  formula  should  be  based  are 
the  following  five  points  : 

Abscissas 1.932  2.586  3.739  5.418        8.  • 

Ordinates 11.938        12.094        11.925        11.216        8.45 

From  the  curve  as  here  drawn,  the  following  approximate 
values  are  obtained  : 


Lbs.  water  evapo- 
rated from  and  at 
212^  per  sq.  ft. 
heating  surface 
per  hour. 

Lbs.  water  evapo- 
rated from  and  at 
212°  per  lb.  com- 
bustible. 


1.7     2         2.6     3       3.5        4        4.5      5         6  7      8 


kl.9   12.0  12.1    12.05   12   11.85  11.7   11.5.    10.85  9.8  8.6 


Now  summing  up  the  results  of  this  study,  what  do  we  learn 
from  it  ?     Plainly  that  the  relation  of  the  rate  of  evaporation  to 
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the  efficiency  of  steam  boilers  cannot  be  expressed  satisfactorily 
by  any  curve  or  by  any  formula,  but  only  by  an  area  of  consider- 
able breadth.  The  general  shape  of  this  area,  as  shown  on  the 
diagram,  is  oblong,  and  inclining  downwards  to  the  right,  but 
the  transverse  dimension  of  this  area  is  so  great  that  if  we  draw 
a  curve  expressing  its  average  direction  any  individual  test  may 
have  an  efficiency  of  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  above  or  below 
that  represented  by  a  point  on  the  curve  taken  at  the  same  rate 
of  evaporation  as  that  of  the  test.  The  curve  of  maximum 
results  represents  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
efficiency  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  under  exceptionally 
favorable  conditions ;  the  width  of  the  area  represents  the  depth 
of  our  ignorance  as  to  how  to  obtain  the  best  conditions.  We 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  increase  our  knowledge  concerning 
the  conditions  which  govern  the  efficiency  of  boilers  fired  with 
anthracite  coal  by  further  study  of  the  records  of  the  past,  but 
with  what  we  have  as  a  starting  point,  and  knowing  something 
as  to  the  extent  of  our  ignorance,  we  are  now  ready  to  increase 
our  knowledge  by  making  new  experiments. 

We  now  know  that  with  one  boiler  we  can  get  sometimes  an 
increased  efficiency  by  rapid  driving,  and  with  another  boiler  or 
with  the  same  boiler  at  another  time  we  get  the  exactly  opposite 
result.  The  thing  now  for  us  to  do  is  to  look  into  the  causes 
which  control  the  results.  There  are  some  causes  other  than 
simple  rate  of  evaporation,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  flame  passages 
and  the  tube  area,  or  the  rate  of  draft  in  its  relation  to  the 
amount  of  coal  burned,  or  a  combination  of  different  causes, 
which  complicate  the  results.  But  by  study  of  tests  to  be  made 
in  the  future  we  may  get  some  knowledge  of  how  to  proportion 
boilers  so  as  to  get  the  best  results. 

What  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  Centennial  tests  ? 
Here  were  fourteen  different  boiler  manufacturers,  each  thinking 
that  he  had  the  best  boiler.  When  we  came  to  test  them  we 
found  some  extraordinarily  low  results.  If  we  take  a  certain  make 
of  boiler  to-day  and  go  at  random  among  the  different  customers 
who  use  it,  and  make  tests  without  the  knowledge  of  the  maker 
of  the  boiler,  we  will  find  just  about  the  same  heterogeneous 
results  which  we  had  in  the  Centennial  tests.  That  is,  take  any 
boiler  of  well-known  make  and  good  reputation,  and  find  how 
that  boiler  is  used  in  practice,  and  we  will  find  results  like  these, 
and  no  man  living  knows  why.     The  reason  why  has  not  been 
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investigated.  What  we  do  not  know  about  boilers  to-day  would 
fill  a  big  book.  But  we  have  made  one  step  in  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  boilers  if  we  know  something  of  the  extent  of  our 
ignorance,  and  that  is  that  the  law  of  the  relation  of  the  rate  of 
evaporation  to  efficiency  is  expressed  by  a  wide  field,  instead  of 
by  a  straight  line  or  by  a  formula. 

Mr,  Pearson, — Speaking  of  boilers,  and  getting  at  the  law  of 
^  eflSiciency,  I  should  suppose  the  locomotive  had  shown  us  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  establish  a  law  or  rate  which  will  be  at  all 
accurate.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  concern  to-day  using  loco- 
motives, who  have  placed  an  order  for  two  or  more  all  of  the 
same  type,  who  have  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  same  engineer, 
same  fireman,  upon  the  same  division  the  same  day,  and  have 
obtained  equal  results. 

Mr.  Edward  J,  Willis. — My  experience  with  a  stationary'-  plant 
is  very  similar  to  those  which  have  preceded. 

In  the  Richmond  Traction  Company  I  have  scales  in  the  boiler- 
room  and  a  Worthington  meter  on  each  boiler.  Records  of  coal 
and  water  are  taken  each  shift.  Under  these  conditions  the  con- 
tinuous records  of  several  months  give  a  very  good  opportunity 
for  watching  the  evaporation.  I  find  that  this  is  by  no  means 
constant,  even  with  the  same  boiler,  same  load,  same  coal,  and 
same  fireman ;  indeed  I  regard  with  suspicion  duplicate  results. 
I  find  variations  of  from  one  to  three  tenths  of  a  pound  under  the 
same  conditions,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  and  I  have  been  absolutely 
unable,  even  with  careful  study,  to  locate  their  cause.  These 
changes  occur  from  day  to  day,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  are 
apparently  not  connected  with  any  other  events  or  conditions. 

Mr,  Wm.  Bamet  Le  Yan. — I  am  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Kent  refer 
to  the  Centennial  tests  of  boilers  as  being  the  best  and  most  reliable 
boiler  tests  made.  I  claim  to  know  much  about  those  tests  from 
the  fact  that  I  was  present  when  each  boiler  was  tested,  and 
never  left  the  boiler-house  while  the  tests  were  going  on.  When 
no  trials  were  made  I  slept  on  the  flues  leading  to  the  chimney, 
and  ate  my  meals  standing  at  the  stand  of  the  platform  scales 
when  the  tests  were  in  progress.  I  made  a  memorandum 
of  every  trial  made,  and  at  the  end  of  each  test  compared  it 
with  Mr.  E.  M.  Hugentobler's  notes,  who  had  charge  of  the 
trials. 

Mr.  Kent  left  out  several  boilers  in  his  original  sketch  whose 
evaporation  exceeded  some  of  those  mentioned  and  shown  in  his 
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sketch,  notabl}'  the  horizontal  flue  boiler  of  Mr.  William  Lowe, 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  the  Gralloway,  of  England.  The 
Lowe  boiler,  on  the  economy  trials,  evaporated  11.923  pounds 
of  water  per  pound  of  combustible  into  dry  steam,  whereas 
the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kent  evaporated 
11.822  pounds  per  pound  of  combustible;  moisture  of  steam, 
3.24  per  cent 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  economy  trials  of 
boilers  at  the  Centennial  tests : 

Poands  of  water  evrnpormted 
rrom  and  at  91:2  desrees  per 
pound  of  combastible. 

Wiegand 10.884 

Harrison 10.980 

Fi  rmenich 11.988 

Rogere&Black 9.613 

Andrews 11.089 

Root 12.094 

Kelley 10.812 

Exeier 10.041 

Lowe 11.928 

Babcock  &  Wilcox 11.822 

Smith 11.906 

Galloway 11.558 

*'         Bit aminous  coal 12.125 

Anderson 10.618 

Pierce 10.021 

• 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  when  anthracite  coal 
was  used  the  best  results  were  made  by  the  Root  boiler,  whose 
steam  was  perfectly  dry.  The  Firmenich  was  second,  also  dry 
steam.  The  Lowe  was  third  in  order,  evaporating  11.923  pounds 
of  perfectly  dry  steam.  The  fourth  was  the  Smith,  and  the  fifth 
the  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  with  an  evaporation  of  11.822  pounds  of 
water,  with  a  percentage  of  moisture  of  3.24  per  cent.;  the  sixth, 
the  Galloway,  11.583,  with  0.57  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

Mr,  John  Piatt, — I  just  want  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  this 
subject,  and  first  of  all  to  refer  to  the  question  of  the  Lancashire 
boilei-s  and  econoraizei-s.  Mr.  Rockwood  referred  to  the  use  of 
the  Lancashire  boiler,  so  universal  in  England,  and  the  economizer 
with  it.  Perhaps  there  is  one  very  good  reason  why  the  Lanca- 
shire boiler  is  used  there,  and  that  is  from  the  fact  that  so  very 
often  the  water  is  verv  bad  indeed  and  no  other  boiler  will  do. 

ft.' 

An  externally  fired  boiler  is  bad,  and  they  use  a  Lancashire  boiler 
because  they  can  get  inside  of  it  every  two  or  three  months,  and 
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they  then  sometimes  take  off  two  or  three  inches  of  scale.  I  have 
found  upon  English  boilers  six  or  eight  inches  of  scale.  Perhaps 
this  is  one  reason  why  the  water-tube  boiler  people  have  rather  a 
bad  time  of  it  over  there,  and  do  not  do  anything  like  the  business 
they  do  in  this  country. 

Referring  to  the  paper.  Mr.  Hale  mentions  at  the  end  of  the 
paper  Professor  Kennedy's  tests  of  the  Thorneycroft  boiler.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  this  from  the  fact  that  I  have  heard  it 
spoken  of  here  several  times.  I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known 
how  the  tests  were  made.  I  know  that  Professor  Kennedy's 
method  of  making  these  tests  has  been  questioned  very  much. 
Probably  the  reason  is  that  it  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  tests, 
or  perhaps  fortunate  ones,  in  which  the  result  is  very  high  indeed. 
The  efficiency  was  as  high  as  86.8  per  cent.,  with  an  evaporation 
of  over  thirteen  pounds.  Mr.  Kent  does  not  like  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  perhaps  I  had  better  not  say  anything  more  about 
it ;  although  I  will  venture  to  say  that  inside  of  two  years  Mr. 
Kent  himself  will  be  able  to  give  to  this  Society  the  reasons,  based 
upon  a  good  many  of  the  facts  brought  forth  in  this  paper,  why 
the  result  can  be  obtained.  Referring  to  the  tests,  they  were 
made  in  a  torpedo  boat  under  active  service.  The  conditions 
there  are  quite  severe  and  peculiar,  and  Professor  Kennedy  could 
not  have  done  anything  differently  from  what  he  did  in  this  case. 
I  liad  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Professor  Kennedy  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  I  know  how  very  careful  he  is.  He  has  probably 
made  as  many  tests  as  any  one  living,  and  no  one  could  take  more 
care  than  he  does.  I  am  convinced  that  the  test  was  as  carefully, 
made  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances. 

The  question  of  the  efficiency  of  boiler  heating  surface  is  one 
which  I  think  Mr.  Kent  will  say  something  about  later,  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  which  he  has  stated,  namely, 
that  the  method  of  taking  off  the  gases  has  quite  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  it — a  good  deal  more  than  people  think.  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  it  in  the  last  twelve  months  in  the  case  of  one  or 
two  boilers.  They  are  marine  boilers,  but  still  the  results  would 
be  the  same.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  gases  are  taken 
off  with  a  fore  and  aft  movement,  or  vertically,  and  making  them 
touch  the  heating  surface  at  every  point.  The  very  general 
method  is  to  take  them  with  the  fore  and  aft  movement.  But 
Mr.  Thorneycroft,  who  has  probably  made  more  experiments  and 
spent  more  money — outside  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company — 
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than  any  one  else,  has  worked  on  the  line  of  conveying  the  gases 
between  walls  of  tubes  right  straight  up  and  then  down  and  into 
a  central  chamber.  In  that  way,  I  think  he  has  been  able  to  get 
the  very  excellent  results  which  have  been  obtained  with  his  boiter. 
Again,  the  question  of  the  circulation  in  the  boiler  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  final  result.  This,  of  course,  is  a  marine  boiler 
with  very  small  tubes,  and  the  circulation  in  it  is  like  a  jet  from  a 
small  fire-engine.  There  is  a  model  of  one  of  these  boilers  which 
was  prepared  to  demonstrate  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on 
the  other  side  the  kind  of  circulation  which  takes  place.  The  top 
drum  is  fitted  with  glass  ends  so  that  it  can  be  observed.  This 
model  can  be  seen  at  77  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  by  any  member. 

Mr,  Le  Van. — In  regard  to  economizers.  The  Galloway 
boilers  are  now  set  so  as  to  pass  their  products  of  combustion  over 
the  top  of  shell,  thereby  dispensing  with  economizers. 

Furthermore,  I  have  found  that  setting  horizontal  boilers 
above  the  grates  36  to  42  inches  has  made  a  gain  of  5  to  10  per 
cent,  in  fuel,  by  insuring  a  better  combustion,  and  positively 
assuring  the  thorough  commingling  of  the  fuel  gases  and  the 
atmospheric  air  which  enters  through  the  perforated  fire  door. 

3fr.  A.  A,  Cary. — As  to  differing  the  distance  between  the 
gnites  and  the  heating  surface  I  found  that  was  very  necessary 
with  different  kinds  of  coal.  I  have  to  do  with  coals  all  over 
the  United  States,  running  all  the  way  from  the  lignite,  and 
even  lower  than  that — from  all  kinds  of  poor  refuse-fuel  up  to 
the  best  anthracite  coal.  I  find  that  I  have  to  vary  the  distance 
between  my  heating  surface  and  my  grate  to  accommodate  the  con- 
ditions to  the  fuel  used,  and  I  have  had  cases  where  boilers  have 
shown  very  ))oor  economy  and  have  changed  just  merely  by  that 
single  change.  In  this  Ciise  it  was  raising  the  tubes  higher  from 
the  grate,  and  I  succeede*!  in  getting  spkjndid  economy  out  of  the 
boilers  that  had  been  giving  very  poor  service. 

In  my  judgment  the  gas-producer  is  the  coming  thing  for  close 
running.  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  very  good  results  with  its 
use. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Iftde.* — In  reply  to  ilr.  Emery,  I  nuiy  state  that  in 
my  paper  I  was  considering  chiefly  the  kind  of  formula  to  use, 
and  not,  except  incidentally,  the  constants. 

Mr.  Enierv's  formula  is  of  exactly  th(^  same  kind  as  Ilankine's 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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except  for  its  last  term.  This  last  term  in  Emery's  formula 
makes  it,  like  Clark's  and  Carpenter's,  incorrect  at  the  extreme 
lower  limits,  while  if  the  last  term  be  omitted,  only  a  small 
change  is  necessary  in  the  other  constants  to  make  the  formula  fit 
the  experiments  nearly  as  well  as  before.  The  fact  that  Emery's 
empirical  formula,  based  on  probably  the  longest  and  best  series 
of  experiments  yet  made,  agreed  so  closely  with  Rankine's  theo- 
retical formula,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  strongest  endorsements  of 
the  latter.  When  two  formulae  agree  so  closely  it  is  of  course 
best  to  choose  the  theoretical  one  for  investigation,  since  it  lends 
itself  more  readily  to  discussion  of  the  other  factors  that  affect  the 
economy.  For  instance,  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  different 
boiler  pressures  on  the  economy  (§  17  of  my  paper),  is  very  easy 
with  Rankine's  form  but  impracticable  with  Emery's. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Rockwood.  Even  if  the  economizer  costs  more 
here  than  the  boiler,  yet  it  may  pay.  Take  a  boiler  at  160 
pounds  pressure,  or  say  375  degrees  temperature  Of  the  steam.  If 
the  gases  leave  at  500  degrees,  then  the  temperature  difference 
where  the  gases  leave  the  boiler  is  125  degrees.  The  water  in  the 
economizer  is,  however,  we  will  say,  200  degrees,  and  the  tempera- 
ture difference  there  is  300  degrees.  Then  even  if  the  flow  of 
heat  were  proportional  to  the  difference  of  temperature  only,  the 
economizer  heating  surface  would  be  f  J^  =  2.4  times  as  efficient 
as  the  last  part  of  the  boiler  heating  surface.  Blechynden's  and 
Wiebe's  experiments,  however,  indicate  that  the  flow  of  heat  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  temperature  difference,  in  which 
case  the  economizer  surface  is  5.8  times  more  efficient  than  the 
boiler  surface.  Besides,  is  not  Mr.  Rockwood  exaggerating  a  little 
when  he  says  we  can  buy  boiler  heating  surface  for  one-half  what 
we  pay  for  economizer  heating  surface  of  the  same  quality  ? 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Kent  that  the  results  of  actual  tests,  if 
you  only  consider  the  efficiency  and  the  evaporation  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface,  would  be  found  enclosed  in  a  certain  area 
and  not  along  a  line.  I  think  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the  air 
supply  and  the  efficiency  of  combustion  are  different  in  these 
tests.  He  says  that  we  cannot  measure  the  air  supply.  We  can- 
not measure  it  exactly,  but  we  can  measure  it  pretty  closely,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  not  any  law  until  we 
have  measured  the  air  supply,  and  found  out  whether  that  is  not 
the  reason  why  these  tests  vary  so  much  on  one  side  or  other  of 
the  line. 
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This  same  answer  applies  to  Messrs.  Pearson's,  Willis',  and 
Cary's  discussions.  As  I  showed  in  sections  13  and  22,  a  small 
change  in  the  air  supply  per  pound  of  coal  has  a  large  eflfect  on 
the  economy,  and  really  it  is  more  incorrect  to  compare  two 
boiler  tests,  without  knowing  the  air  supply  per  pound  of  coal, 
than  it  is  to  compare  them  without  knowing  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion per  square  foot  of  heating  surface.  If  we  don't  measure  the 
air  supply  we  can  only  compare  the  averages  of  a  large  number 
of  tests.  If  we  do  that  we  should  get  Rankine's  formula.  Fig. 
160,  which  I  take  from  Mr.  Geer's  paper  in  Power^  of  February, 
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1897,  shows  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  tests  from  Mr. 
Barrus's  book  on  ''Boiler  Tests."  The  abscissas,  on  a  scale  of 
B.  T.  U.  per  square  foot  per  minute,  are,  of  course,  proportional  to 
the  pounds  evaporation  per  square  foot  per  hour,  as  before,  and 
these  crosses,  showing  the  average  results,  fall  very  close  to  the 
straight  line.  The  extent  to  which  the  air  supply,  or  something 
else,  caused  the  individual  tests  that  make  up  these  averages  to 
vary,  may  be  seen  on  comparing  Fig.  124  in  the  body  of  the 
paper,  which  shows  the  same  tests  separately.  Mr.  Geer's  curve 
is  another  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  that  Rankine's  form  of 
curve  represents  the  average  results  its  closely  as  any  yet  sug- 
gested, besides  being  theoretically  correct.* 

♦  Geer's  curve  and  raine  will  be  found  to  differ  because  Geer's  includes  also  the 
teHts  on  bituminous  coal,  and  partly  becaune  n\j  curve  is  drawn  not  through  the 
average  of  the  tests,  but  so  as  to  omit  the  worst  tetsts. 
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I  may  add  that  since  writing  the  paper  my  attention  has  beea 
called  to  Blechynden's  paper  (Inst.  Nav.  Arch.,  1894)  and  Wiebe 
and  Schwerhus'  paper  {Zeit.  fur  Instr.  Kunde^  July  and  August, 
1896),  both  of  which  give  experiments  showing  that  the  transfer 
of  heat  between  gas  and  water  through  a  metal  plate  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  temperature  difference,  as  was  assumed 
by  Eankine  and  which  is  the  basis  of  his  formula. 
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''EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  BOILER   ORATED 

BY  WX.  WALLACE   CURISTIS,   MKW   YORK  CITY. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Having  bad  considerable  designing  pertaining  to  steam 
boilers,  settings,  and  cbimneys  and  flues,  and  using  the  known 
formulas,  of  course  with  allowances,  I  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  relative  size  of  grates  to  chimneys,  the 
conditions  attaching  to  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  the 
capacity  of  the  grate,  horse-power  of  boilers,  etc.,  and  felt  the 
need  of  more  definite  information  regarding  them. 

I  collected  the  following  data  from  108  boiler  tests,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  pounds  of  coal  burned  per  square 
foot  of  grate  at  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  is  evapo- 
rated. 

These  tests  were  all  that  I  could  obtain  from  various  sources, 
and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  are  reasonably  authentic. 

In  fact,  the  averages  probably  represent  present  practice 
fairly,  and  are,  from  both  economy  and  capacity,  tests  made  by 
the  author  and  others. 

The  plate  (Figs.  128  and  129)  is  the  plotting  of  the  pounds  of 
coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour  as  abscissae  in  the 
upper  and  lower  diagrams ;  the  pounds  of  coal  per  developed 
horse-power  per  hour  as  ordinates  in  the  upper  diagram,  and 
the  pounds  of  combustible  per  developed  horse-power  per  hour 
as  ordinates  in  the  lower  diagram. 

The  mean  lines  drawn  through  the  points  in  each  diagram 
incline  from  each  end  of  diagram  to  13  pounds  of  coal  burned 
per  square  foot  of  grate,  indicating  it  to  be  the  most  econom- 
ical rate  of  combustion. 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1890)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  formiug  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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From  the  tables  we  have  the  following  averages : 

Pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  developed  per  hour 8.64 

combustible  per  horse-power  developed  per  hour. .     3.04 
coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour 18.16 


Professor  Bankine  says  :  "  The  rate  of  combustion  in  factory 
boilers  is  12  to  16  pounds  of  coal  to  the  square  foot  of  grate." 

Dr.  Thurston  says  in  boiler  trials :  "  In  land  boilers  it  is 
customary  to  keep  the  rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  of 
grate  down  to  about  eight  pounds  per  hour,  although  it  fre- 
quently rises  to  10  or  12  pounds." 

The  preceding  diagram  shows  that  13  pounds  of  coal  burned 
per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour  of  either  anthracite  or  bitu- 
minous coal  gives  the  greatest  economy  in  evaporation. 

The  greatest  amount  of  anthracite  coal  found  to  have  been 
burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour  was  33.70  pounds ;  the 
least,  4.70  pounds. 

The  greatest  amount  of  bituminous  coal  found  to  have  been 
burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour  was  57  pounds ;  the 
least,  6,70  pounds. 

Land  stationary  boilers  are  the  only  ones  considered  in  the 
paper. 

The  pounds  of  combustible  per  horse-power  per  hour  was 
noted  especially  because  of  its  giving  a  fairer  way  of  comparing 
the  economy  of  diflferent  boilers,  and  is,  I  believe,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  Dr.  Emery. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  chart  and  averages  that  less 
than  4  pounds  of  coal  in  the  most  of  cases  is  that  which  is 
required  to  be  burned  per  hour  to  produce  one  horse-power ; 
and  as  13  pounds  of  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  is  a 
most  economical  rate  of  combustion,  13  divided  by  4,  or  3.25 
horse-power  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  is  economically 
attainable. 

The  above  is  for  anthracite  coal.  For  bituminous  coal,  as 
23.8  pounds  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  is  an  economical 
rate  of  combustion,  23.8  divided  by  4,  or  5.95  horse-power  per 
square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  is  economically  attainable. 

The  average  of  13  and  23.8  is  18.4,  which  is  very  near  18.16> 
the  average  of  all  the  108  tests. 

It  certainly  is  understood  that  the  above  figures  may  have 
need  of  variance  for  special  coals  or  conditions,  and  are  only 
intended  to  give  averages. 
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The  23.8  is  a  derived  constant  obtained  by  maltiplTing  13  x 
1.83  Ta  coefficient  subsequently  deduced),  and  1.83  agrees  irith 
Mr.  Harris'  rule  for  grate  area  for  bituminous  coal  burned  with 
natural  draft,  and  by  referenoe  to  the  digram  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  it  is  a  very  economical  rate  of  combustion  (23,8)  for 
bituminous  coal. 


In  accordance  with  the  following  rules  deduced  from  the 
following  notes  regarding  boilers  and  chimneys,  which  gave 
very  good  results,  the  writer  has  calculated  fall  tables  for  grate 
surface  for  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  coal  to  be 
burned  per  hour,  and  horse-power  of  chimneys. 

A  horse-power  is  understood  throughout  this  paper  to  be  the 
A.  S.  M.  E.  standard  of  34^  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per 
hour  from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr. 
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By  assuming  that 

coefficient  x  Ay/ II  =  coal  per  hour  in  pounds, 
then  coefficient  x  A  -i/ H  —  <i  x  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour. 
We  then  see,  from  the  following  tables,  that  for  anthracite  coal 
the  coefficient  equals  the  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate, 
and  that  for  bituminous  coal  the  coefficient  equals  the  coal 
burned  per  square  toot  of  grate  divided  by  1.83. 
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From  the  above  we  have  the  following  empirical  rules  : 

Grafce  area  =  A  ^ H  for  anthracite  coal (1) 

"     =  ^  a/5 -4- 1.83  for  bituminous  coal.   .     .     (2) 
Pounds  of  coal  burned  per  hour  =13  x  6^ (3) 

Horse-power  of  chimney  =  3.25 -4  V5. (4) 

A  =  area  of  smallest  section  of  flue  in  inches. 
G  =  grate  area  in  square  feet. 
H  =  height  of  chimney  in  feet. 
For  a  chimney  with  48-inch  diameter  or  43-inch  square  flue 
by  100  feet  high,  we  should  have  by  the  above  rules  the  follow- 
ing: 

Grate  area  for  anthracite  coal,  126  square  feet. 

"       "   bituminous  coal,  69      " 
Pounds  of  coal  burned  per  hour  under  boilers,  1,638  pounds. 
Horse-power  of  boilers  for  chimney,  410. 
Kent's  table  gives  348  horse-power  of  boilers  for  the  same 
chimney,  while  he  gives  no  way  of  getting  at  the  size  of  grate  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  a  certain  size  chimney. 

The  results  obtained  by  using  the  above  tables  agree  fairly 
well  with  the  latest  American  practice  and  with  English  practice 
as  well. 

The  writer  does  not  touch  the  question  of  relation  of  flue  area 
to  height  of  the  chimney  to  give  the  best  results  for  diflferent 
coals,  as  he  has  already  trespassed  beyond  the  ground  of 
"  Economy  of  the  Grate,"  and  hopes  that  others  who  have  had 
a  larger  experience  will  give  the  facts  in  their  possession 
regarding  the  actual  working  of  chimneys  and  grates  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject. 
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102   ioo 

108 
104 
105 
106 
107 
lOH 

250 
250 
55 
200 
200 

•   •   •   • 

2.46 
2.94 
8.05 
2.94 

2 .  m 

8.16 

3,01 
8.87 
8.50 
8.18 
2.98 
8.44 

22.20 

40.12 

18.66 

26.0 

27.6 

10.97 

13.90 
11.71 
11.30 
11.52 
12.06 
11.17 

88'x67i  ' 
88'x67f 

21f'0 

80  0 

80  0 
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discussion. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Curtis. — ^I  think  the  title  of  this  paper  is  a  little 
misleading,  because  any  determination  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
grate  which  makes  the  evaporation  a  standard  is  liable  to  a 
certain  amount  of  error  by  the  creeping  in  of  factors  which  are 
independent  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  grate  surface.  The 
writer  has  said  that  in  the  matter  of  coal  he  has  only  intended 
to  give  average  conditions ;  but  there  are  other  variables  com- 
ing in,  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  furnace,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  heating  surface,  and  with  the  desire,  in  the  limited 
time  which  I  have  had  since  reading  this  paper,  to  see  what  effect 
one  of  those  factors  would  have,  I  have  plotted  some  tests  from 
Mr.  Barrus's  book  on  "  Boiler  Tests  "  with  particular  reference  to 
the  matter  of  heating  surface.  I  have  plotted  two  sheets — one, 
the  result  of  tests  having  bituminous  coal,  and  the  other,  tests 
having  anthracite  coal,  and  have  kept  separate  each  group  of 
boilers  of  the  same  general  type.  I  have  taken  only  such  tests 
as  seemed  to  be  fairly  free  from  unusual  conditions.  I  might  say 
that  the  horizontal  tubular  boilers,  boilers  of  the  double-deck 
type,  and  boilers  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  general  type,  gave 
practical  agreement,  and  that  may  be  expected,  because 
the  ratio  of  heating  surface  to  grate  surface,  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  heating  surface  is — ^broadly  speaking — compara- 
tively the  same  for  those  types  of  boilers ;  while  with  the  plain 
cylindrical  boilers  an  entirely  different  set  of  conditions  pre- 
vails. In  the  matter  of  anthracite  tests  I  found  that  the  results 
for  all  the  three  types  first  mentioned  would  be  fairly  repre- 
sented on  the  basis  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  by  a 
straight  line  on  the  3.8  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  line  to  a 
point  of  about  16  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour,  then  slightly  rising.  The  line  for  cylindrical  boilers, 
plotting  on  the  same  chart,  starts  considerably  above  the  other 
types  and  rises  much  more  rapidly.  For  instance,  at  six  pounds 
of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  there  is  an  evaporation  of  one 
horse-power  for  4.8  pounds  of  coal ;  while  at  11  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  grate  it  requires  6  pounds  of  coal  to  evaporate 
the  equivalent  of  a  horse-power.  The  line  for  bituminous  tests 
starts  a  little  lower  than  that  for  anthracite,  and  the  efficiency 
seems  to  diminish  somewhat  more  rapidly ;  that  is,  the  curve 
rises  gradually  from  near  the  beginning  (most  remarkably  from 
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the  point  of  12  poumls  of  coal  per  Bquare  foot  of  grate),  starting 
from  3.2  pounds  coal  per  horsepower  per  hour,  while  the  only 
tests  which  I  have  on  the  cylindrical  type  show  considerable 
above  fonr.  Now  I  do  not  claim  that  these  testa  are  numerous 
enough  or  have  been  analyzed  closely  enough  to  give  any  very 
definite  quantitative  results,  but  they  do  seem  to  indicate  to  me 
two  things :  First,  that  under  certain  conditinna  of  arrangement 
of  heating  surface,  that  factor  can  introduce  considerable  un- 
certainty into  the  question  of  economy  of  combustion  as  de- 
termined by  this  method ;  and  secondly,  it  would  seem  that 
instead  of  the  maximum  efficiency  (the  greatest  evaporation 
per  pound  of  coal)  occurring,  as  the  author  has  stated,  at  a 
point  of  about  13  pounds  for  anthracite  coal  and  23  for  bitumi- 
nous, that  a  different  condition  prevails ;  that,  is,  up  to  say  20 
pounds  the  evaporation  per  jiouud  of  anthracite  coal  would  seem 
to  be  fairly  constant,  while  oil  bituminous  coal  the  evaporation 
is  slightly  greater  per  pound  of  coal  at  the  lower  rates  of  com- 
bustion, but  falls  off  more  rapidly,  crossing  the  anthracite  line  at 
a  point  somewhere  between  15  and  25  pounds.  In  this  connection 
I  wouid  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  entirely  understand  Mr. 
Christie's  method  of  drawing  his  mean  line,  especially  on  the 
left-band  half  of  his  diagram — what  he  calls  his  mean  line 
being  almost  a  minimum  line  and  not  a  mean  at  all.  I  submit 
whether  a  fairer  average  of'those  testa  would  not  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  straight  line  on  the  coal  diagram,  on  about  the  3.6 
pounds  line  to  about  25  pounds,  then  slightly  rising;  and  on 
the  combustible  diagram,  on  the  straight  line  of  3  pounds  to 
about  2l)  pounds,  then  slightly  rising. 

It  seems  that,  separating  tlie  bituminous  from  the  anthracite 
tests,  as  shown  by  the  two  sets  I  have  plotted,  the  bitumiunus 
curve  is  lower  at  the  left-liand  sido  and  crosses  the  anthracite 
curve.  This  points  out  to  me  only  the  desirability  of  having  a 
larger  range  of  tests  and  more  specialized  observation  before 
we  undertake  to  lay  down  rules  for  determining  the  proportions 
of  grate  surface  or  the  data  of  combustion  from  such  tests  as 
these.  I  miglit  incidentally  say  that  I  have  been  reminded,  in 
looking  around  for  some  tests  to  use  in  connection  with  those  in 
Mr.  Barrus's  book,  of  how  carefully  one  should  watch  the  tests  he 
is  taking.  In  case  of  certain  testa  I  had  supposed  perfectly  re- 
liable I  found  that  in  tiguring  the  coal  per  horse-power  per 
hour  I  was  getting  remarkably  low  results,  by  figuring  from  the 
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coal  per  hour  divided  by  the  horse-power ;  but  by  figuring  it 
the  other  way,  dividing  34J  pounds  of  water  per  horse-power 
by  the  water  per  pound  of  cpal,  I  found  that  I  got  something 
quite  different ;  and  so  it  seems  it  is  necessary  if  one  would  be 
sure  of  what  he  was  plotting  to  go  quite  a  little  way  into  the 
tests  as  they  are  sometimes  published. 

Mr.  William  Kent — This  paper  of  Mr.  Christie's  is  a  very  com- 
mendable effort  on  his  part  to  discover  the  laws  which  govern 
boiler  economy,  even  though  I  have  to  criticise  it  adversely. 
Beginning  with  the  name — "  Efficiency  of  the  Boiler  Grate  " — 
in  a  literary  sense  the  name  maybe  all  right,  but  in  a  technical, 
engineering  sense,  the  grate  has  no  efficiency.  It  is  not  a 
machine  for  doing  work,  and  we  cannot  say  that  its  efficiency 
is  the  quotient  of  the  work  got  out  of  it  by  the  work  put  in,  so 
the  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  A  proper  title  would  be 
**  The  relation  of  the  rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  of  grate 
to  the  economy  of  the  boiler " ;  as  that  is  what  the  paper  is 
about. 

He  has  collected  data  from  108  boiler  tests.  Going  over  the 
table  I  notice  that  the  column,  "  Water  evaporated  per  pound 
of  combustible  from  and  at  212  degrees,"  and  the  column  headed 
"  Pounds  combustible  per  horse-power  per  hour,'-  do  not  agree 
with  each  other  arithmetically  in  about  hnlf  of  the  cases.  That 
is,  there  is  an  arithmetical  error  in  calculating  the  figures  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  columns.  The  product  of  the  pounds 
of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour  and  the  water  evaporated  per 
pound  of  combustible  in  about  half  the  cases  is  34J,  as  it  should 
l>e.  In  other  cases  the  product  seems  to  be  SO.  It  is  a  mathe- 
matical fact  that  the  figures  in  the  column  "  Pounds  of  combus- 
tible per  horse-power  per  hour  "  should  be  exactly  equal  to  34i 
divided  by  the  figures  in  this  other  column — "  Water  evaporated 
per  pound  of  combustible  ' ' — provided  we  agree  that  the  boiler 
horse-power  is  34}  pounds,  which  Mr.  Christie  himself  has 
a.ssumed.  So  the  first  trouble  with  his  plotting  is  that  he  did 
not  pet  correct  figures  to  plot  from.  That  is  probably  not  his 
own  mistake,  but  occurred  by  taking  the  figures  from  the 
reports  of  boiler  tests,  without  verifying  them. 

The  next  trouble  is,  that  in  taking  the  108  boiler  tests  he  has 
apparently  given  full  credence  to  all  the  tests  that  be  has 
taken.  If  we  go  into  the  literature  of  boiler  tests,  the  chances 
are  that  the  results  found  on  an  average  will  be  a  little  more 
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favorable  than  the  average  reaulta  obtained  in  practice,  (or  the 
reason  that  many  published  tests  are  made  of  boilers  built  to 
fulfil  guaranteeB,  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  good 
economy ;  ami  if,  accidentally,  a  bad  result  was  obtained,  that 
result  was  not  published.  8q  the  chances  are  that  of  all  the 
tests  made,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  good  results  would  be 
published  than  of  the  had  results.  In  some  cases,  however, 
this  is  not  the  fact.  For  instance,  in  Mr.  Barrua's  book  on 
'■  Boiler  Tests  "  I  believe  he  has  published  all  the  tests  ;  good, 
bad,  and  indiflferent  But  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in  accept- 
ing the  results  from  other  sources,  because  they  may  be 
selected  results.  They  may  be  perfectly  correct,  but  the  bad 
ones  may  have  been  left  out.  That  is  one  objection  to  drawing 
conclusions  from  these  108  boiler  teste.  Another  objection  is 
that  there  are  certain  tests  ou  this  list  of  108  which  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  governing  boiler  economy  should 
have  rejected  as  being  highly  improbable,  if  not  impossible. 
"When  we  see  a  report  of  a  test  of  anthracite  coal  giving  12i 
pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  combustible,  wb  should  reject 
that  test  as  incredible.  If  we  should  find  one  over  12.2,  we 
should  mark  it  as  doubtful.  Anything  over  that  is  more  than 
doubtful,  Anytbing  over  12i  is  simply  incredible,  When  we 
come  to  bituminous  coal,  I  should  think  anything  over  say  13J 
pounds  ought  to  be  rejected,  and  if  we  get  13  pounds  and  a 
small  fraction,  we  will  say,  "  Well,  if  the  conditions  were 
extremely  favorable  it  is  possible  it  might  be  obtained,"  which 
would  hold  in  the  case  of  one  of  Mr.  Dean's  recent  tests  at  Bos- 
ton which  has  been  published,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  about 
high-water  mark.  Here  is  an  instance  :  the  figure  13.96  for 
Summer  Hill  slack,  I  do  not  know  what  Summer  Hill  slack 
is,  but  if  the  report  of  the  boiler  test  is  correct,  it  must  be 
something  better  than  Pocahontas.  So  that  result  should  have 
been  rejected. 

Then  again,  in  plotting  results,  when  we  discover  that  some  of 
the  results  of  the  economy  are  due  to  abnormal  conditions,  such 
as  would  be  likely  to  make  the  result  of  a  test  out  of  the 
ordinary  range,  such  reaulta  should  be  rejected  from  the  plot- 
ting- If  we  find  that  a  very  low  result  is  due  to  extraordinary 
rates  of  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface — that  ia, 
that  the  boiler  has  been  greatly  overdriven — that  result  should 
not  be  included  in  a  study  of  the  question  of  what  is  the  effect  of 


the  rate  of  combustiou  per  square  foot  of  grate.  It  is  all  right 
to  include  it  in  the  study  of  the  effect  ou  economy  of  the  rate  of 
evaporation  of  tlie  boiler ;  thsit  is,  the  evaporation  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface.  So,  making  certain  rejections  from  the  table, 
I  would  reject  the  last  live  of  the  tests  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
diagram  on  account  of  abnormal  conditions.  If  those  five  tests 
had  been  rejected,  Mr.  Christie  would  not  have  drawn  his  curve 
goinj;  up  so  high  toward  the  right.  A  still  further  criticism : 
Supposing  that  all  the  figures  were  correct,  and  supposing  that 
every  test  that  he  plotted  was  plotted  correctly ;  the  nest  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  run  the  curve  through  the  diagi-am.  Well,  the 
curve  should  be  an  average  curve.  It  should  either  have  an 
equal  number  of  points  above  and  below  it,  or  it  should  have  an 
equal  total  sum  of  distances  above  and  below,  or  the  areas 
above  and  below  should  be  equal.  By  neither  one  of  these  cri- 
terions  is  the  curve  given  in  the  paper  justified.  It  rnns  down 
below  the  average— very  far  below — and  his  minimum,  the  13 
pounds,  is  only  got  by  a  distortion  of  the  curve  below  the  point 
where  it  should  be.  So  his  arithmetical  computations  are 
wrong,  his  method  of  drawing  the  curve  is  wrong,  and  it  is  wrong 
to  put  tests  in  that  should  not  have  been  put  in.  So  much  for 
the  destructive  criticism  of  the  paper. 

Now  taking  Mr.  Christie's  data  and  trying  what  we  can  learn 
from  the  data  by  another  system  of  study.  I  have  spent  some 
little  time  trying  to  do  this.  I  avoided  the  aiithmetical  error 
by  simply  plotting,  not  the  pounds  of  combustible  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  but  by  plotting  the  other  variable  which 
should  correspond  exactly  with  it,  viz.,  the  water  evaporated 
per  pound  of  combustible  from  and  at  '212  degrees;  using  as 
abscissas  the  rate  of  combustion  as  Mr.  Christie  does,  and  using 
for  tlie  ordinates  the  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  combus- 
tible from  and  at  '212  degrees,  separating  into  two  parts  the  an- 
thracite and  the  bituminous  coals.  Then  instead  of  trying  to 
judge  where  I  should  draw  the  curve,  I  formed  this  judgment 
on  it :  That  if  there  is  a  law  it  will  be  found  by  dividing  this 
whole  range  into  certain  portions,  taking  the  averages  of  each 
of  these  portions  and  then  making  a  curve  or  plotted  diagram 
through  these  averages.  I  think  this  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
way  of  trying  to  draw  conclusions  from  such  data.  The  final 
result  I  obtained  from  this  study  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 
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Relation  op  Ra.te  op  Combustion  to  Economy. 


• 

Rate  or  Combustton. 

Coal  burned  per  hour  per  eq.  ft. 

of  grate. 

Rate  of  Evaporization. 
Lbs.  from  and  at  212  degrees  per  lb. 
combustible. 

04 

s 

Range. 

Lbs. 
Average. 

Akthraoite. 

Bituminous 
AND  Semi-Bit. 

All  Coals. 

No.  of 
Tests. 

Lbs. 

No.  of 
Tests. 

Lbs. 

No.  of 
Tests. 

Lbs. 

1 

2 
8^ 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

4.71  to    7.3 
8.51  to  11.66 
12.08  to  18.87 
14.26  to  17.70 
18.07  to  21.50 
32.30  to  29.47 
30.20  to  35.40 
40.00  to  45.40 

6.52 
10.22 
13.00' 
19.75'' 
20.13* 
25.37* 
32.60* 
41.48  • 

4 
9 
8 
9 
8 
5 
4 
1 

11.82 
10.30 
11.26 
11.23 
11.23 
11.05 
11.31 
11.69 

5 

7 
8 
7 
9 
8 
5 
3 

11.83 
10.76 
11.17 
11.03 
11.25 
11.10 
11.22 
10.70 

9 
16 
11 
16 
17 
13 
9 
4 

11.61 
10.50 
11.20 
11.18 
11.24 
11.08 
11.20 
10.95^ 

1  Rejecting  No.  80, 12.82  lbs.:  No.  82,  18.22  lbs.;  both  anthracite. 

«  Rejecting  No.  2,  12.47  lbs.;  No.  12,  12.88  lbs.;  No.  11, 18.40  lbs.;  all  anthracite. 

»  Reiecting  No.  8, 12.76  lbs.,  anthracite. 

*  Rejecting  No.  103, 18.96  lbs.,  bituminous. 

"Rejecting  No.  74,  7.82  lbs.,  bituminous;  No.  92,  12.29  lbs.,  anthradte  ;  No.  64,6.29  lbs., 
anthracite. 

•  Rejecting  No.  68,  6.38  lbs.;  No.  65,  7.76  lbs.;  No.  66,  7.44  lbs.;  bituminous. 

This  means  that  the  economy,  as  far  as  it  is  shown  by  these 
108  boiler  tests,  rejecting  thirteen  of  them,  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface, 
and  the  curve,  expressing  the  relation  of  the  rate  of  combustion 
to  economy,  should  be  a  horizontal  straight  line.  That  gen- 
eralization is  nothing  new  to  me.  I  published  a  few  months 
ago  (Engineering  Netvs,  September  24,  1896)  a  study  of  J^rof. 
W.  F.  M.  Goss's  work  at  Purdue  University  on  locomotives,  and 
showed  that  if  we  could  eliminate  the  loss  due  to  throwing  coal 
out  of  the  stack,  and  if  we  could  proportion  the  grate  surface  to 
the  heating  surface  so  as  to  burn  the  same  amount  of  coal  per 
hour  in  each  case,  the  efficiency  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
rate  of  combustion  within  the  limits  of  60  pounds  per  square 
foot  of  grate  per  hour  and  240.  Here  in  Mr.  Christie's  paper 
are  ranges  from  5  pounds  to  45  pounds,  and  from  it  we  find  that 
the  economy  of  the  boiler  is  independent  of  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion within  this  limit. 

There  is  a  belief  among  many  engineers  in  the  West  that 
with  bituminous  coal  the  way  to  pjet  economy  out  of  a  boiler 
is  to  cut  down  the  grate  surface  as  far  as  possible  and  bum 
the  coal  at  the  most  intense  rate   possible,  so  that  the  same 
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amoant  of  coal  per  hour  is  burned  as  would  have  been  burned 
on  the  larger  grate  at  the  lower  rate  ;  the  theoretical  reason 
being  that  combustion  is  thus  obtained  with  a  smaller  excess  of 
air  and  therefore  less  heat  is  taken  out  at  the  chimney.  So 
much  for  the  grate  surface  part  of  the  paper. 

As  the  author  has  referred  to  my  table  on  chimneys  {Traiis- 
actions,  vol.  iv.,  p.  81),  I  will  have  to  say  something  about  that. 
It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  in  my  publication  of  a  chimney 
table  some  twelve  years  ago  I  did  not  make  it  clear  just  how  I 
derived  the  coefficient  in  the  formula.  In  the  paper  I  said  it 
had  been  found  that  a  chimney  80  feet  in  height  and  42  inches 
diameter,  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  rate  of  combustion  of  120 
pounds  of  coal  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  area  of  chimney,  and 
that  brief  statement  was  practically  all  that  was  said  about  the 
basis  of  the  derivation  of  the  coefficient.  The  formula  has 
recently  been  criticised  in  Potoer  as  derived  from  only  a  single 
case.  Well,  in  the  statement  I  made  in  the  Transactions  it  may 
look  so,  and  it  should  have  been  explained  in  greater  detail  in 
the  original  paper.  I  will  now  try  to  put  myself  straight  on  the 
record  by  saying  that  the  formula  and  the  coefficient  were  arrived 
at  after  a  long  study,  by  plotting  a  great  number  of  formulae, 
and  putting  in  the  plotting  all  the  practical  data  I  could  get 
about  chimneys,  whether  they  came  from  the  formulae  or  not, 
and  especially  plotting  the  practice  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Company,  developed  through  many  years  of  practice. 

After  all  this  plotting,  the  reason  I  selected  this  particular 
basis  for  the  derivation  of  the  coefficient — viz.,  that  an  80-foot  by 
42-inch  chimney  would  burn  120  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot 
area  of  chimney  per  hour — was  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
correspondence  of  all  the  data  at  that  size  of  chimney  and  at  no 
other.  If  I  had  attempted  to  base  the  coefficient  on  data 
obtained  from  formuho  or  from  practice  with  chimneys  of  either 
smaller  or  larger  size,  the  results  obtained  from  such  data 
would  have  been  too  discordant.  But  around  that  size  I  found 
nearly  all  the  data  agreed,  and  from  that  fact  I  derived  the 
statement  that  a  chimney  80  feet  by  42  inches  is  good  for  231 
horse-power,  and  thereu])on  proceeded  to  obtain  the  coefficient 
of  the  formula.  So  my  formula  is  based  on  a  very  much  larger 
set  of  observations  and  data  and  study  than  would  appear  from 
the  paper  itself. 

Now,  Mr.  Christie  in  discussing  the  subject  of  chimneys  does 


not  state  his  whole  reasoning,  so  I  do  not  know  how  he  derived 
hiB  table,  except  it  is  from  this  small  table  of  data  which  he 
gives.  If  it  is  derived  from  that  table,  then  the  data  are  too 
few  to  derive  any  conelusious  from.  But  he  apparently  aaanmes 
that  the  chimney  horse-power  should  be  a  coefficient  into  the 
area  into  the  square  root  of  the  height.  That  ia  a  perfectly 
true  formula  promled  you  assume  that  the  coefficient  is  not  a 
constant  but  a  variable.  That  formula  for  chimneys — a  coeffi- 
cient into  the  area  into  the  square  root  of  the  height  — would 
mean  that  the  horse-power  of  a  (;himney  is  directly  proportioned 
to  the  area.  By  analogy  we  know  that  that  is  true  for  no  kind 
of  fluid  or  liquid  whatever.  For  water,  and  air,  and  steam, 
the  flow  is  approximately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  fifth 
power  of  the  diameter  and  not  to  the  area,  and  the  particular 
form  in  which  I  have  got  my  formula,  in  which  the  coefficient  is 
variable,  depending  on  the  diameter,  was  obtained  by  an  arbi- 
trary assumption  of  a  condition  which  would  make  the  formula 
fit  the  average  curve  obtained  from  the  data.  Certainly  the 
plain  parabolic  formula  is  wrong  for  a  chimney  formula ;  that 
is,  a  constant  iuto  the  area  into  the  square  root  of  the  height, 
It  shonld  be  a  variable.  All  the  ancient  formulse  for  the  flow 
of  water  have  that  peculiarity  of  a  constant  coefficient,  but 
Kutter  and  Darcy  and  all  the  other  recent  writers  who  have 
made  experiments  have  fouud  that  that  coefficient  is  a  variable. 
The  author  calculates  the  horse-power  here  of  a  certain  chim- 
ney, the  capacity  being  1,638  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  and  he 
calls  its  horse-power  as  410 — that  is  just  four  pounds  of  coal  to 
a  horse-power — and  he  says  that  my  table  gives  3+S  horse- 
power. My  table  does  say  348  hoise-power,  but  on  the  top  of 
the  table  it  says  a  horse-ptiwer  is  here  taken  as  five  pounds  of 
coal  per  horse-power.  Multiply  348  by  five  pounds,  and  it  gives 
1,740  pounds,  which  I  say  the  chimnoy  will  carry,  and  Mr. 
Christie  says  1.638 — not  so  far  apart  from  ray  figure.  So  when 
one  is  writing  of  the  horse -power  of  chimneys,  or  taking  the 
horse-power  from  a  table,  it  is  always  well  to  state  just  what  ia 
meant  by  horsepower. 

Mr.  Wm.  Barnet  Le  Van.—'i.  would  state  that  in  niy  experience 
of  about  400  boiler  tests,  that  we  have  not  advanced  in  results 
beyond  what  was  acoomplisbed  twenty  years  ago.  Going  Isack 
to  the  trials  of  boilers  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876,  we 
will  find  that  the  average  coal  consumption  per  square  foot  of 
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grate  on  the  capacity  tests  was  fifteen  (15)  pounds,  and  on  the 
economy  tests  was  eleven  (11)  pounds. 

Quite  a  number  of  papers  have  been  read  before  this  Society 
on  chimney  draft  and  their  horse-power.  Mr.  Wm.  Kent's 
tables  on  chimney  dimensions  are  no  doubt  the  best,  but  they 
are  short  of  the  capacity  which  a  chimney  will  develop.  A 
chimney  which,  according  to  his  formula,  should  only  be  suffi- 
cient for  four  hundred  (400)  horse-power,  will,  as  I  have 
demonstrated,  suffice  for  a  thousand  (1,000)  horse-power  boiler, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  add  five  hundred  horse-power  additional. 
The  fact  is  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  chimneys  as 
we  are  in  regard  to  the  physical  constitution  of  heat,  light,  and 
electricity.  To  illustrate  :  I  made  a  test  of  a  boiler  some  time 
ago,  and  the  evaporation  per  pound  of  combustible  was  eleven 
(11)  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  combustible.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  test  was  repeated;  it  was  raining  hard,  and  the 
evaporation  was  twelve  (12)  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  com- 
bustible, using  the  same  coal  and  fired  by  the  same  man — in  fact, 
everything  was  the  same.  I  am  less  satisfied  with  what  I  know 
about  chimneys.  Atmospheric  infiuences  make  a  difference  of 
five  (5)  to  eight  (8)  per  cent. 

Prof,  R.  IL  Thurston. — Mr.  Christie  has,  I  think,  gathered 
together  a  large  amount  of  valuable  data,  and  their  analysis  will 
perhaps  be  found  a  task  worthy  of  the  time  and  thought,  not 
only  of  the  writer  of  the  paper,  but  of  every  engineer  engnged 
in  this  department  of  engineering  practice.  The  plotted  data 
show,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  evident  and,  on  the  whole,  con- 
stant increase  in  the  cost  of  the  horse-power  with  increasing 
intensities  of  draft  and  rates  of  combustion.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  we  can  assign  a  minimum  at  13  pounds,  or  at  any 
other  figure,  altliough  the  falling  off  of  efficiency  is  certainly  not 
as  marked  at  the  lowest  as  at  the  highest  rates  of  combustion. 
Scanning  the  plate,  a  minimum  seems  to  exist  at  about  16 
or  18  pounds — that  is  to  say,  at  figures  above  which  firemen 
are  not  accustomed  to  handle  fires,  and  then  a  maximum  at 
about  12,  and  then  the  costs  of  the  horse-power  fall  off  to  7 
or  8  pounds,  the  lower  limit  of  usual  practice ;  and  they  finally 
rise  again  slightly  at  the  lowest  figures  plotted. 

I  think,  however,  that  to  make  the  work  thoroughly  complete, 
the  two  classes  of  coal  should  be  discussed  separately,  and  thus 
the  complication  which  now  arises  from  the  interpolation  of  the 
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data  for  one  fuel,  which  naturally  burns  at  considerably  bigber 
rates  than  tbe  other,  into  the  table  exhibiting  the  Utter,  would 
be  avoided. 

Still  more  complete  results  would  be  obtainable  from  the 
study  of  these  data  were  the  boiler  trials  here  recorded  distin- 
guishable into  two  classes.  It  is  customary  to  report,  in  the 
trial  of  steam  boilers,  under  the  guarantee  clauses  of  contracts, 
first,  upon  the  economy;  secondly,  upon  the  capacity.  In  the 
first  case,  the  trial  is  made  at  a  moderate  rate  of  combustion ; 
in  the  second,  at  a  rate  which  is  expected  to  develop  the  maxi- 
mum power  of  the  boiler,  irrespective  of  the  economy  attained. 
The  first  is  expected  to  represent  the  conditious  of  normal  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  boiler ;  the  second,  to  show  what  can 
be  done  if  it  is  required  to  drive  it  in  an  emergency,  and  when 
cost  of  fuel  is  a  secondary  matter. 

I  have  gone  over  the  figures  in  a  first  and  rough  approxima- 
tion to  such  a  classification,  and  I  get  the  following  results, 
assuming  that  economy  trials  may  be  taken  as  those  made  with 
a  lower  rate  of  combustion  than  20  pounds  for  anthracite,  and 
than  30  pounds  for  bituminous  coals.  The  following  are  the 
figures : 

For  anthracite  trials,  tbe  average  rate  of  combustion  in 
economy  trials  is  12.62.  The  presumption  is,  I  presume,  a  fair 
one,  that  this  average  represents  what  the  skilled  fireman  and 
the  expert  manager  of  such  trials  has  found  to  be  the  best  rate 
for  the  production  of  high  efficiency  combined  with  that  mini- 
mum of  power  developed  which  best  suits  the  market  To 
this  extent  Mr.  Christie's  deduction  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  con- 
firmed. The  average  of  the  capacity  trials  is  26  pounds  of  fuel 
per  square  foot  of  grate.  The  very  best  work  usually  is  done 
by  Pocahontas  and  Cumberland  coals,  bat  these  are  exceptional 
results  which  can  hardly  be  taken  as  giving  correct  points  on 
the  mean  line  of  t)ie  diagram.  That  Line  should  rise  considera- 
bly above  the  minimum  thus  indicated.  The  bituminous  coals, 
taken  by  themselves,  give,  for  the  average  of  the  economy  trials, 
13.23  pounds,  and  for  the  capacity  trials,  35.44  pounds  of  fuel 
per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour. 

I  think  it  has  been  the  opinion  among  experts  generally 
that  it  is  possible  to  burn  fuel  too  slowly  for  economy;  but 
these  figures  do  not  indic.ite  such  to  be  the  fact,  though  there 
is  certainly  no  noticeable  gain  in  reducing  the  rate  of  combos- 
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idon  below  about  8  pounds.  It  is  usually,  I  think,  assumed 
that  the  rate  of  combustion  of  bituminous  coals  should  be 
higher  than  that  of  the  anthracites.  This  comparison  does  not 
seem  to  confirm  that  conclusion.  The  difference  in  the  economy 
trials,  assuming  the  classification  to  be  right,  is  precisely  5  per 
cent,  as  between  the  two  classes,  while  the  capacity  trials  give 
a  ratio  of  1^  to  1  on  the  side  of  the  bituminous  fuels.  The 
maximum  rates  of  combustion,  usually  about  30  for  the  anthra- 
cites and  40  for  the  bituminous  coals,  and  in  the  highest  single 
cases,  45.4  (No.  93)  and  57.2  (No.  66),  are,  respectively,  one-third 
higher  and  nearly  one-half  higher  for  the  bituminous  coals  than 
for  the  anthracites. 

The  cases  of  exceptionally  good  performance  seem  to  be  as 
often  with  the  one  as  with  the  other  class  of  coals,  although,  of 
course,  there  are  no  anthracites  in  the  extreme  upper  part  of 
the  diagram. 

The  most  extensive  collection  of  data  for  anthracite  coals  of 
which  I  have  knowledge  is  that  of  Isherwood,  as  obtained  from 
his  experiments  with  marine  boilers,  both  of  the  water- tube  and 
of  tho  fire-tube  types.  The  tables  will  be  found  at  pp.  702-5, 
in  the  appendix  to  the  last  edition  (1896),  of  my  Manual  of 
Steam-Boilers,  These  figures  have  been  plotted  by  Professor 
Carpenter,  and  the  curve  thus  obtained  is  seen  on  the  accom- 
panying diagram*  (Fig.  130).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  efficiency 
varies  in  the  inverse  sense  with  the  intensity  of  combustion 
throughout  the  whole  range — as  it  should,  of  course,  other 
things  equal,  because  of  the  increasing  ratio  of  area  of  li eating 
surface  to  the  weight  of  fuel  burned,  in  the  unit  of  time,  with 
decreasing  rates  of  combustion. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  curve  should  become  asymptotic, 
in  the  ideal  case,  to  both  co-ordinate  axes.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  indicated,  a  logarithmic  curve. t  This  was 
shown  by  Havrez  many  years  ago.  The  lines  on  the  diagram 
evidently  fall  too  low  at  the  left,  and  show  too  low  evaporations 
for  the  higher  rates  of  combustion.  The  equations  of  the 
curves,  as  constructed,  are  given  by  the  observer  drawing  these 
lines  as,  for  the  water-tube  boiler  and  for  the  fire-tube  boiler 
respectively  : 

y  =::  14.3  —  i.oVx; 
y  ~  3  —  5\/x, 

*  Foieer.  1895.  f  Manual,  pp.  221,  227,  ^  9«. 
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The  general  result  indicates  a  superiority  of  about  10  per  cent 
on  the  side  of  the  water-tube  boiler.* 

A  possibly  importaut  source  of  irregularity  and  uncertainty 
in  the  table  presented  in  this  paper  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  heating  to  grate  surface  is  unknown 
and  probably  somewhat  variable.  This  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  departure  of  some  of  the  observations  from  the  line  of 
means,  so  greatly.     The  true  comparison  lies,  of  course,  between 
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Fig.  130. 

the  area  of  heating  surface  and  weight  of  fuel  burned  per  unit 
of  that  area.  Were  the  data  given  as  pounds  of  fuel  burned  per 
square  foot  of  heatlmj  surface,  these  irregularities  would,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  disappear.  lu  this  respect  the  Isherwood  data 
have  an  advantage,  boiiig  comparatively  uniform  in  proportion 
of  heating  to  grate  surface. 

For  general  purposes,  I  imagine  the  expression  proposed  by 
Baukine  will  prove  satisfiictory,  as  will  that  of  Havrez.  The 
former  may  be  taken  as,  for  average  cases,  in  good  practice. 


Efficiency  =  Jf 
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where  S  and  F  are  the  proportions  of  heating  surface  and  of 
fuel  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate.* 

J/r.  Wallace  Chrisfie.f — The  writer  has  gone  over  very  care- 
fully all  the  reports  of  the  tests  tabulated,  and  has  found  a  very 
few  clerical  errors  ;  and  they  have  been  corrected. 

Test  No.  14  is  thoroughly  bad,  and  as  it  cannot  be  traced  so 
as  to  correct  it,  will  have  to  remain  uncorrected. 

There  are  a  few  tests  in  which  the  water  evaporated  per 
pound  of  combustible  is  placed  in  the  same  column  of  equivalent 
water  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustible,  as  the  latter  figure 
was  not  given  in  the  reports  of  these  tests.  None  of  the  correc- 
tions made  nor  the  above  noted  fact  have  any  effect  on  the 
diagram. 

There  is  no  one  who  appreciates  more  than  the  writer  does, 
the  value  of  studying  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals  sepa- 
rately, but  he  was  not  able  to  get  that  classification  ready  in 
time  for  the  meeting.  Fig.  131  and  Fig.  132  give  the  tabulation 
with  only  the  anthracite  combustible  and  the  bituminous  com- 
bustible in  each  diagram  clearly  indicated. 

In  the  tests  the  bituminous  diagram  shows  a  very  decided 
loss  in  efficiency  as  the  pounds  of  coal  burned  per  square  foot 
of  grate  increases,  while  in  the  anthracite  diagram  the  efficiency 
seems  to  be  less  decided,  which  in  a  general  way  coincides  with 
the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Curtis. 

Dr.  Tliurston's  conclusions  from  the  data  given,  that  12.62 
pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  for  anthracite  coal,  and 
13.23  for  bituminous  coal,  which  are  the  average  of  the  rates  of 
combustion  in  efficiency  tests,  come  very  close  to  13  pounds,  a 
rate  which  it  seems  to  the  writer  as  the  most  economical  rate  of 
combustion  in  general  for  rate  of  all  coals.  The  mean  of  figures 
quoted  by  Mr.  Levan  is  also  13  pounds,  which  also  c(nrobo- 
rates  the  writer's  statement. 

As  to  the  writer's  method  of  drawing  the  mean  line,  he  would 
say  that  what  he  called  the  mean  line  in  the  paper  should  pos- 
sibly have  been  called  the  line  of  most  points,  as  it  was  passed 
through  or  near  more  of  the  points  in  the  diagram  than  any 
other  line  would  j)ass  through ;  being  tlirough  or  near  about 
one-third  of  the  tests. 

The  writer  is  not  ignorant  of  methods  of  drawing  mean  lines 
(as  was  imj)liod  by  Mr.  Kent).     He  has  gone  over  the  combusti- 

*  Thurston's  Jfa/itftr/,  ^  [)H,  f  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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ble  diagram  with  the  aid  of  a  planimeter,  averaging  the  area 
within  the  lines  in  each  inch  as  figured,  as  from  9  to  10  pounds 
of  coal  burned  and  from  10  to  11,  etc.,  and  he  has  found  that  the 
general  trend  of  a  mean  line  obtained  in  that  manner  is  the  same 
as  he  gave  in  the  original  diagram,  though  not  quite  so  decided 
in  its  curvature.  The  objection  to  using  a  line  obtained  in  this 
way  is  that  one  space  which  might  contain  eight  or  nine  tests 
would  have  the  same  value  in  determining  the  curve  as  another 
space  with  only  one  test  in  the  same  space,  and  the  writer  felt 
himself  warranted  in  rejecting  it  as  giving  a  very  unsatisfactory 
line.  He  has  prepared  Fig.  133  by  drawing  ordinates,  equally 
distant  from  each  other  to  a  base  line,  which  base  is  the  line  of 
the  rate  of  combustion ;  and  upon  all  the  ordinates,  beginning 
on  the  left  of  the  original  diagram,  the  combustible  burned  as 
located  in  consecutive  tests  on  consecutive  lines  in  this  manner 
by  giving  each  test  an  equal  value  in  determining  the  curve. 
The  mean  line  of  curve,  as  drawn,  can  be  readily  seen  to  be  a 
properly  drawn  curve,  and  it  also  has  the  same  number  of 
points  above  the  line  as  it  has  below  the  line,  not  counting 
the  rejected  points,  which  seem  to  be,  according  to  Mr.  Kent, 
unworthy  of  our  consideration. 

The  writer  has  not  tried  to  force  any  laws  which  govern  boiler 
economy  on  any  one,  but  his  endeavor  was  to  present  the 
results  of  tests  as  given  to  the  public,  to  the  Society  for  their 
consideration,  and  if  the  paper  shall  have  been  successful  in 
securing  more  accurate  and  carefully  conducted  tests  in  the 
future,  it  will  please  no  one  more  than  himself. 

The  tests  given  in  Mr.  Barrus's  book  were  not  used  because 
they  did  not  give  the  pounds  of  combustible  burned. 

One  conclusion  which  the  writer  wished  to  present  as  worthy 
of  vote  was  that  4  pounds  of  coal  burned  per  hour  under  a  good 
boiler  was  seldom  exceeded  in  producing  a  horse-power  (A.  S. 
M.  E.  standard),  the  average  of  the  reported  tests  being  3.64 
pounds.     This  conclusion  has  not  been  disputed. 

Mr.  Kent,  in  his  discussion,  insists  on  tests  being  used  which 
are  both  good  and  bad  as  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  but 
later,  when  drawing  his  conclusions,  he  rejects  certain  tests 
which  may  seem  abnormal  in  results  from  those  plotted  near 
them,  to  come  to  a  proper  conclusion. 

For  those  who  have  an  Index  Rerum  or  other  method  of  clas- 
sifying references  to  literature,  the  title  used,  though  possibly 
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same  time  on  different  areas  of  grates  under  the  same  boiler. 
This  "  if "  is  in  the  way  when  it  comes  to  commercial  boiler 
experience.  The  writer  of  this  paper,  taking  the  matter  of  rate 
of  combustion  and  the  actual  working  of  boilers  into  considera- 
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tion,  does  not  have  the  "  if "  to  contend  with  and  does  not 
wish  his  work  to  depend  on  factors  which  have  no  commercial 
value. 

With  the  same  grate  area  and  boiler,  the  writer  believes 
that  there  is  a  rate  of  combustion  which  gives  the  greatest 
economy  of  evaporation  for  each  boiler,  and  his  conclusion, 
from  the  tabulated  tests,  is  that  the  rate,  considering  all 
boilers,  is  between  12  and  14  pounds,  or,  as  he  has  seen  fit  to 
call  it,  13  pounds,  of  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour. 

Commercial  efficiency  may  favor  the  burning  of  all  the  coal 
possible  on  a  grade,  which  the  writer  does  not  deny ;  but  theo- 
retical efficiency,  he  thinks,  is  not  at  any  rate  of  combustion, 
but  at  some  one  particular  rate. 

C.  Wye  Williams,  in  his  Combustion  of  Coal,  page  181,  says 
something  like  this  :  "  A  few  words  ...  on  quick  and  slow 
combustion  .  .  .  time  is  the  true  test  of  efficiency.  Rapid 
combustion  is  more  economical  of  time  and  slow  combustion 
of  fuel." 

Prof.  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  F.  R.  S.,  a  recognized  expert  in 
England,  gives  the  following  results  of  tests  made  with  a 
Thorneycroft  water-tube  boiler :  At  7.74  pounds  of  coal  burned 
per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour  the  equivalent  evaporation 
was  13.4  pounds ;  at  66.6  pounds  of  coal  the  equivalent  evapora- 
tion was  10.29  pounds.  Certainly  this  shows  a  decrease  in 
economy  with  increase  of  rate  of  combustion,  and  being  made 
by  the  above  authority,  the  writer  feels  bound  to  accept  it  in 
preference  to  any  theoretical  conclusion. 

Rankine,  in  Steam  Engine,  page  293-94,  says :  "  As  the  ratio 
of  square  feet  of  heating  surface  to  coal  burned  per  square 
foot  of  grate  per  hour  increases — that  the  rate  of  combustion 
decreases — by  calculation — the  ratio  of  evaporation  to  evapora- 
tive power  of  coal  increases."  Consequently  the  efficiency  of 
evaporation  decreases  as  the  rate  of  combustion  increases. 

The  average  of  all  the  tests  gives  the  developed  horse-power 

only  about   9   per   cent,  above  the   rated   horse-power  of  the 

boilers. 

Chimneys, 

Having  found  that  a  relation  existed  between  the  coal  burned 
per  square  foot  of  grate,  with  efficient  chimney  draft,  for 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  as  shown  by  the  results  tabu- 
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lated  in  the  paper,  page  367,  this  relation  gave  1.83  to  1  as  the 

ratio  of  area  of  grates  for  the  best  results  from  anthracite  and 

bituminous  coal,  respectively,  under  the  same  chimney. 

X 
The  coefficient  -j  was  found  in  all  cases — a  large  number  not 

tabulated — to  be  equal  to  the  coAl  burned  per  hour  square  foot 
of  grate ;  hence  in  the  equation,  next  to  last  line  on  page  367, 
"  coefficient "  cancels  the  "  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour  "  and  we  have  equation  (1\ 

Equation  (2)  comes  by  using  1.83,  the  ratio  named  above,  as 
a  divisor — for  bituminous  coal  grates. 

Then  equation  (3)  comes  from  multiplying  G  by  13,  the 
economic  rate  of  combustion. 

Putting  G  =  A  \/S  in  equation  (3),  we  have  "  pounds  of  coal 
per  hour  "  =  13  x   G  x  A  VH. 

Of  course  there  are  limits  to  the  use  of  all  the  equations.  As 
a  boiler  horse-power  (A.  S.  M.  E.  standard  assumed)  is  devel- 
oped by  4  pounds  of  coal  or  less  burned  per  hour,  dividing  the 
above  equation  by  4  gives  equation  (4)  of  the  paper. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  chimney  formula,  both  Mr.  Kent's 
and  the  writer's  are  in  the  form  of  the  envelope  of  a  parabola, 
and  have  three  variables,  H.P.,  A,  and  H. 

Plotting  points  for  a  line  of  coal  capacities  with  AVH  as 
ordinates  and  pounds  of  coal  burned  per  hour  as  abscissas,  both 
the  writer's  formula  and  Mr.  Kent's,  using  "  effective  area  "  for 
A  in  the  latter  case,  give  straight  lines,  and  Mr.  Kent's  for- 
mula, using  "  actual  area  "  for  A,  gives  an  irregular  curved  line 
in  between  the  two. 

Some  chimneys  used  in  connection  with  forced  draft  plot  at 
or  near  Mr.  Kent's  line,  while  chimneys  using  natural  draft  come 
within  the  line  of  the  writer's. 

Mr.  Kent's  formulas  give  higher  coal  capacities  for  the  larger 
chimneys  than  the  writer's. 

The  writer's  formula  covers  actual  practice,  for  coal  capacity, 
and,  while  it  may  be  in  an  "ancient  "  form,  is  borne  out  by  facts ; 
and  while  he  has  all  respect  for  theory,  yet  engineers  Lave 
tried  to  arrive  at  a  purely  scientific  equation  which  will  give  the 
horse-power  of  chimneys,  or  coal  capacity — which  latter  expres- 
sion lie  prefers.  But  some  of  their  e([uations  are  clumsy  and 
commercially  unserviceable,  and  not  being  able  to  icaif  for  the 
development  of  some  pure  equation,  the  writer  investigated  for 
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himself,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusions  of  the  paper,  governed, 
of  course,  in  part,  by  the  prior  work  of  others. 

The  following  tables,  figured  by  formulae  given  in  the  paper, 
will  give  satisfactory  results  to  any  who  may  use  them,  should 
any  special  allowances  be  needed.  The  user  must  use  his  own 
judgment  in  regard  to  them. 

The  writer  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  W.  B.  Le  Van,  that  a 
chimney  may  be  used  somewhat  above  its  rated  capacity,  and 
hopes  that  his  work  may  prove  of  value  to  others,  until  some 
one  else  brings  forth  facts  and  figures  enough  to  contradict  the 
results. 

Table  I.  Grate  area  for  a  rate  of  combustion  of  13  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour. 

Table  II.  Grate  area  for  a  rate  of  combustion  of  23.8  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour. 

Table  IIL     Coal  capacity  of  chimney. 

Table  IV.     Horse-power  of  boilers. 

Table  V.  Horse-power  of  chimneys,  when  two  pounds  of  coal 
per  hour  burned  furnishes  1  independent  horse-power  at  engine. 
Should  the  engine  horse-power  be  known,  and  the  chimney  size 
wanted,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  determining  it.  The 
last  table  is  only  intended  for  the  one  case. 

The  writer  would  like  to  put  himself  on  record  as  being  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  rating  chimneys  at  their  coal  capacity  and 
not  by  horse-power. 
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DCCXVIII* 

CONTRACTION  AND  DEFORMATION  OF  IRON  CAST- 
INGS IN  COOLING,  FROM  THE  FLUID  TO  THE 
SOLID    STATE, 

BY  FRANCI9   SCHUXANN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 
INTRODUCTION. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  annoying  difficulties  to  the  iron 
founder  is  the  tendency  of  castings  to  deformation,  due  to  un- 
equal cooling  and  consequent  unequal  contraction;  excessive 
initial  stresses,  if  not  cracked  castings,  often  resulting,  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  moulded  or  with  what  care  the  iron  is  selected 
and  manipulated. 

Our  knowledge  as  to  the  causes  has  been  but  vague,  notwith- 
standing the  thought  and  attention  given  the  subject. 

The  writer,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and 
having  opportunities  for  observation  and  experiment  through 
his  connection  with  foundries  where  great  diversity  in  the  form 
of  product  resulted,  decided  to  investigate  with  a  view  of  dis- 
covering what  laws  of  physics  applied  and  in  how  far  the  cause 
and  effect  were  determinable  and  controllable. 

After  some  twelve  years  of  observation  and  research  the 
writer  is  enabled  to  submit  the  result  of  his  labors,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  prove  of  practical  use  to  the  engineer  and  foundry- 
man. 

general  laws  advanced. 

Cast  iron,  as  well  as  all  other  bodies,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
expands  or  contracts  equally  in  all  directions,  with  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  its  temperature,  respectively.  Hence  the  pro- 
portions of  a  body,  whether  its  temperature  increases  or  de- 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meetino^  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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creases,  remain  alike.  At  moderate  low  temperatures,  from  82 
degrees  to  212  degrees  Fahr.,  the  change  is  directly  as  the 
temperature.  At  high  temperatures  the  changes  are  greater 
than  the  changes  in  heat. 

Contraction  takes  place  just  when  incandescence  disappears,  or 
when  the  color  changes  from  red  to  black,  and  continues  until 
the  temperature  is  normal  to  that  of  the  surrounding  mediums. 

CONTRACTION  AND   DEFORMATION   OF  PRISMS  CAST  IN  SAND  MOULDS. 

A  prism  cast  in  a  sand  mould  will  maintain  its  alignment, 
after  cooling  in  the  mould,  provided  all  parts  around  its  centre 
of  gravity  of  cross  section  cool  at  the  same  rate  as  to  time  and 
temperature. 

Deformation  is  due  to  unequal  contraction  of  the  elements 
of  the  cross  section  surrounding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
section. 

Unequal  contraction  is  due  to  unequal  cooling,  causing,  or 
tending  to  cause,  initial  stresses  in  the  elements  of  the  prism, 
resulting  in  deformation  or  rupture. 

The  rate  of  contraction  between  the  fluid  (heated)  state  and 
the  solid  (cold)  decreases  with  the  volume  or  mass  of  the  cast- 
ing, and  inversely  as  to  time  of  cooling. 

Rapid  cooling  tends  to  increase  the  density  of  the  iron ;  the 
crystals  are  diminished  in  size,  and  the  fracture  denotes  greater 
compactness,  with  more  evenness  of  surface  and  less  ruggedness. 
The  color  tends  towards  white,  denoting  a  change  of  carbon 
into  the  combined  state  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  The 
size  of  crystals  decreases  with  an  increase  in  combined  carbon. 
Its  resistance  to  impact  is  lessened,  and  the  rate  of  contraction 
is  increased. 

Slow  cooling  develops  larger  crystals,  less  density,  and  in- 
creased ductility.  The  fracture  is  darker  or  more  gray  in  color, 
the  surface  uneven  and  rugged,  and  the  carbon  is  in  a  more  free 
state.  The  contraction  is  lessened,  and  the  casting  has  greater 
resistance  to  shock,  although  its  resistance  to  a  quiescent  cross- 
breaking  force  may  be  less. 

In  any  prism,  variations  in  density  may  occur  by  reason  of 
differences  in  the  rate  of  cooling,  the  more  rapidly  cooling  part 
being  more  dense,  made  so  by  the  molecules  drawn  from  the 
still  fluid  part  of  the  casting,  which,  cooling  later,  will  be  less 
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dense  or  with  a  diminished  number  of  molecules.  The  mole- 
cules in  adjusting  themselves  follow  and  flow  in  lines  coinciding 
in  direction  with  the  waves  of  cooling,  being  from  a  high  to  a 
lower  temperature,  thus  tending  to  create  a  void  and  lessening 
the  density  of  those  parts  which  cool  slower. 

The  rate  of  cooling,  or  dissipation  of  heat,  is  uniform  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  cross  section. 

The  total  amount  of  heat  to  be  dissipated  per  unit  of  perime- 
ter of  section  may  or  may  not  be  uniform  or  equal,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  cross  section. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  dissipated  per  unit  of 
perimeter  the  slower  the  cooling. 

A  plane  of  neutral  or  mean  action,  relative  to  the  total  dissi- 
pation of  heat,  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross 
section.  In  symmetrical  sections  the  action  is  alike  on  either 
side  of  the  neutral  plane,  while  in  unsymmetrical  sections  it  will, 
or  may,  vary. 

The  dissipation  of  heat  through  the  perimeter  of  a  section 
follows  wave  lin^s  perpendicular,  in  direction,  to  the  perimeter. 

The  amount  of  heat  to  be  dissipated  per  unit  of  perimeter 
varies  in  proportion  to  the  volume  or  mass  of  the  prism  of 
which  the  respective  unit  forms  the  dissipating  side. 

The  relative  amount  of  heat  dissipated  in  a  prism,  per  unit  of 
time,  varies  in  proportion  to  the  dissipating  surface  of  the 
perimeter  divided  by  its  respective  volume  of  cross  section. 

The  crystals  that  form  in  cast  iron,  when  changing  from  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  state,  have  the  tendency,  when  no  disturbing 
causes  interfere,  to  form  themselves  into  regular  octahedrons,  or 
double  four-sided  pyramids,  with  their  bases  joined. 

Their  size  varies,  the  mean  increasing  with  the  slowness  of 
cooling.  The  long  axis  of  the  crystals  tends  to  adjust  itself 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  cooling  surface  of  the  casting. 
Thus,  in  a  cylinder  the  axis  would  coincide  with  the  radial 
lines,  while  in  a  square  prism,  the  axis  of  the  crystals  being 
perpendicular  to  the  four  sides,  will  tend  to  flow  apart  on  a 
plane  bisecting  the  angle  of  two  sides ;  on  this  bisecting  plane 
the  casting  will  be  less  dense  and  of  diminished  cohesion. 

A  prism,  unsymmetrical  in  section,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
cooling  surface  to  mass  varies  around  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  cross  section,  will  have  the  greatest  proportion  of  smaller 
crystals  in  the  parts  cooling  the  quickest.     Where  the  change  in 
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the  rate  of  cooling  is  greatest  will  be  the  place  of  greatest  in- 
terference to  the  natural  adjustment  of  the  crystals,  as  to  size 
and  position,  and  hence  the  place  of  least  cohesion. 

Contraction  is  in  a  direct  relation  to  the  rate  of  cooling  and 
size  of  crystals.  The  more  rapid  the  cooling  the  smaller  the 
crystals  and  the  greater  the  contraction. 

In  any  prism,  unsymmetrical  in  section,  composed  of  a  smaller 
mass  joined  to  a  larger,  the  greatest  longitudinal  contraction 
will  occur  in  the  larger  mass.  This  apparent  contradiction  to 
the  general  law,  that  contraction  decreases  with  the  mass  and 
rate  of  cooling,  is  explained  when  we  consider  volumnar  con- 
traction. The  larger  mass  will  have  its  rate  of  contraction 
equal  in  all  directions ;  the  smaller  mass  is  restricted  in  its 
contraction  longitudinally  by  the  larger  mass  at  the  point  of 
juncture  of  the  two  masses,  but  maintains  its  greater  rate  of 
contraction  transversely ;  were  the  transverse  rate  the  same  as 
that  of  the  larger  mass,  its  longitudinal  contraction  would  be 
the  same,  but  its  transverse  rate  being  greater,  the  excess  in 
volume  flows  in  direction  of  length,  resulting  in  a  greater  length, 
after  cooling,  of  the  smaller  mass. 

When  the  rates  of  contraction  in  the  elements  of  the  cross 
section  of  a  prism  are  known,  the  resulting  change  in  alignment 
and  initial  stresses,  due  to  the  differences  in  contraction,  can  be 
determined. 

The  line  of  mean  contraction  passes  through  the  centre  of 
gravitv,  or  neutral  plane,  of  the  cross  section. 

In  unsymmetrical  sections  the  centre  of  action  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  contraction  coincides  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  area  elements  that  are  separated  by  the  neutral  plane  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  section. 

Modifying  causes  that  affect  the  results  obtained  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  preceding  laws  are :  Imperfect  alloying  of 
two  or  more  different  irons  having  different  rates  of  contrac- 
tion ;  yariations  in  the  thickness  of  sand  forming  the  mould, 
whicli  is  the  medium  for  conducting  the  heat  from  the  sur- 
face or  perimeter  of  the  cross  section ;  when  the  prism  is  cast 
in  a  liorizontal  position,  and  thin  layers  of  sand  at  top  and 
bottom  affect  the  dissipation  of  heat,  which  becomes  unequal 
by  reason  of  the  difference  in  circulation  of  air  between  the 
upper  and  under  external  surfaces  of  the  mould,  the  upper 
surface  dissipating  the  greater  amount  of   heat;   the  position 
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and  form  of  cores,  which  tend  to  resist  the  action  of  contraction, 
also  the  diflference  in  the  conducting  power  between  moist  sand 
and  dry-baked  cores ;  diflferences  in  the  degree  of  moisture  of 
the  sand  surrounding  the  prism,  especially  when  small  in  mass ; 
unequal  exposure  by  the  removal  of  the  sand  while  yet  in 
the  act  of  contracting;  flanges,  ribs,  or  gussets  that  project 
from  the  side  of  the  prism,  of  sufficient  area  to  cause  the  sand 
to  act  as  a  buttress,  and  thus  prevent  the  natural  longitudinal 
adjustment  due  to  contraction  ;  in  light  castings  of  sufficient 
length  the  unyielding  sand  between  the  flanges,  etc.,  may  cause 
rupture. 

INFLUENCE    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    CONSTITUENTS    OF   IRON    UPON    THE 

RATE   OF  CONTRACTION. 

Carlxm  is  the  most  active  element,  when  in  the  combined 
state,  to  increase  the  rate  of  contraction*  As  strength  and 
hardness  result  from  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  com- 
bined carbon  to  that  in  a  free  state,  it  follows  that  strong  irons 
have  a  greater  rate  of  contraction  than  those  in  which  a  lesser 
amount  is  present.  When  the  combined  carbon  exceeds  certain 
limits,  hardness  and  contraction  increase  rapidly  and  the  strength 
decreases.  Increase  in  the  proportion  of  free  carbon  has  the 
opposite  tendency. 

SUicon,  when  present,  not  exceeding  certain  limits,  tends  to 
free  the  carbon,  reduces  the  rate  of  contraction,  and  increases 
the  ductility  and  softness  of  the  iron.  Increasing  the  silicon 
up  to,  say,  ten  per  cent.,  causes  the  iron  to  become  brittle,  hard, 
and  weak,  and  increases  contraction. 

Sulphur  tends  to  change  the  carbon  into  the  combined  state, 
and  hence  increases  the  rate  of  contraction. 

PhosjjhoruSy  while  tending  to  harden  the  iron,  has  little,  if  any, 
influence  upon  the  proportion  of  combined  to  free  carbon.  It 
lessens  the  rate  of  contraction  and  diminishes  the  strength  of 
the  iron. 

MamjanesCy  as  usually  present  in  foundry  irons,  about  1  per 
cent.,  has  no  appreciable  effect.  When,  however,  it  reaches  1.5 
per  cent,  and  the  iron  is  low  in  silicon,  it  tends  to  hardness  and 
increases  contraction,  although  no  alteration  in  the  carbon  is 
effected.  In  some  hard  irons  the  combined  carbon  is  lessened, 
as  also  the  contraction,  by  adding  small  quantities  of  not  exceed- 
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ing  0.15  per  cent,  of  manganese  to  the  molten  iron  in  the  ladles 
just  before  pouring  in  the  mould.  Increased  strength  also 
results. 

Repeated  remeUing  increases  the  rate  of  contraction ;  it.  tends 
to  harden  the  iron  and  increases  its  density.  Originally  soft 
mixtures  become  stronger  and  harder,  while  hard  mixtures  be- 
come harder ;  the  proportion  of  free  carbon  decreases  and  the 
combined  increases ;  the  total  carbon  is  slightly  decreased. 
Silicon  and  manganese  rapidly  decrease,  phosphorus  to  a  less 
extent,  while  sulphur  rapidly  increases,  due  to  the  fueL 

TEST-PIECE. 

The  cross-sectional  area  of  test-pieces  for  determining  the 
rate  of  contraction  of  a  given  mixture  of  iron  should  increase 
with  the  increase  of  combined  carbon  contained  in  the  mixture, 
when  intended  for  large  castings. 

RATE   OF   CONTRACTION. 

To  determine  the  rate  of  contraction  in  prisms  of  cast  iron, 
when  cooling  in  the  mould  to  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing medium,  variations  from  rapping  the  pattern,  or  swelling 
due  to  imperfect  moulding,  not  considered. 

When  the  rate  of  contraction  of  a  given  prism  is  known,  that 
of  any  other  prism  made  of  the  same  mixture  of  iron,  and 
poured  at  the  same  temperature  and  into  the  same  character  of 
mould,  can  be  determined. 

Reference, 

Let  C  =  rate  of  contraction  (decreasing  with  the  ratio  R), 

c  —  rate  of  contraction   of   test-piece  for  average  gray 

foundry  irons  ;  c  =  ^^' 

A  =  area  of  cross  section  of  ])rism. 

a  =  area  of  cross  section  of   test-piece,   usually  1  inch 

square. 
P  z=  perimeter  of  cross  section  of  pri.sm. 

p  '■=!  perimeter  of  cross  section  of  test-piece. 

P 

R  =    .  =  ratio  of  cooling  surface  to  area  of  prism. 
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r  =/-  =  ratio  of  cooling  surface  to  area  of  test-piece. 


Ci  =  reciprocal  of  c. 


^  = 


C| 


Ci- 


r 
R 


+  /  :. 


-1 


96 


__r_96_  ^/_?6_4Nn 
L12-I  ^  \12~li?/_ 


11 


96  (10  + 


RJ 


hence  C  = 


87.2727  4- 


oXqXq  for  any  value  of  R,  when  Cj  =  96. 


R 


These  formulaa  are  based  upon  actual  results  obtained  from 
measurements  of  castings  of  slight  sectional  area  gradually 
increasing  to  areas  of  nearly  600  square  inches. 

The  following  table,  computed  from  the  foregoing  formulae, 
gives  the  rates  of  contraction  for  different  values  of  R  : 


R  = 

10 

9 

8 


C  = 


1 


6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


90.764 

1 
91.151 

1 
91.635 

1 


92.259 

1 

93.090 

94.254 

1^ 

96 

1 

98 . 909 

J 

i04.727 

1 
122.182 


— 

R  = 

C  = 

0.011017 

0.9 

0  no7ft*i^ 

126.059-"-**"™^^ 

0.010981 

0.8 

m.m-'''^''^ 

0.010913 

0.7 

187-143-«««^«2 

0.010838 

0.6 

—  0  006875 

145.452 

0.010742 

0.5 

-M -«•««««' 

0.010609 

0.4 

1   —  0  005730 

174.544 

0.010416 
0.010110 

0.3383 
0.3 

^   —  0 .  005208 

192 

—  0  004910 

203.632-"""^*'^" 

0.009548 

0.2 

—  0  003819 

261.817  t"""^^*^ 

0.008184 

0.1 

7^~   =0.002292 

436.36 
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Wlieyi  the  cross  section  of  a  prism  is  not  symmetriail^  the  neu- 
tral plaoie,  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  or  mass,  will 
divide  the  section  into  two  elements  having  different  values 
of  ^. 

Reference. 

Let  ^1  =  the  greater  ratio  \-i)  for  the  respective  element 

of  the  cross  section,  on  one  side  of  the  neutral 
plane. 
Cx  =  its  rate  of  contraction,  independent  of  any  influ- 
ence  from   the   other   elements   of  the   whole 
section. 

Ro  =  the  least  ratio  (  -j  )  of  the  other  part  of  the  section, 

on  one  side  of  the  neutral  plane. 
(7i  =  its  rate  of  contraction,  also  without  regard  to  any 

other  part  of  the  whole  section. 
Ca  =  the   rate   of  contraction  of  the  element,  for  which 

^1  is  the  greater,  restricted  by  the  longitudinal 

rate  of  contraction  of  the  other. 


Then  will 


11 


-  1 


+ 


^'  (i«  +  -e)  ' 


a  =  - 


11 


c,  — 


and 


Cx 


4- 


r 


-1 


--A)' 


('  —  C  — 

lyo   iyn    


(1  -  c.f  -  a  -  c,f 
(i  -  c;f 


To  determine  the  value  of  Cs  the  following  reasoning  is  pur- 
sued : 

1.  The  prism  contracts  uniformly,  in  all  directions,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  minimum  rate  ( •_.. 

2.  The  maximum  rate  <  \  exerts  its  influence,  but  in  a  trans- 

26 
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verse  direction  only,  its  longitudinal  action  being  restricted  by 
that  of  C. 

3.  The  excess  of  volume,  due  to  the  greater  transverse  rate, 
extends  longitudinally,  and  a  cansequent  decreased  rate  of  longi- 
tudinal contraction,  63,  results  for  those  parts  having  the  greater 
ratio  R. 

Let  a  =  area,  after  contraction  from  C2  of  part  above  n — n. 

Then  wiU  a  =  ^  (1  -  C^Y  and  a,  =  ^  (1  -  C,Y; 

when  A  =  area  of  part   above  neutral  plane   n — n  (see 

Fig.  134)  before  contraction  occurs. 
Example  (see  diagram  showing  section  of  prism) : 

Y_  9x1  +  3  X  5  _  24  _  Q„ 


Xi  = 


0C2  = 


2  -  ^   > 


— I-n 


jl       }2l=^-^  =  41666,   for 
a,  6 

which  C,  =  0.01048 ; 


E.=.    P^=^ 


1.3889,    for 


Fig.  134. 


ao  9 

which  C,  =  0.00889  ; 


-Y\2 


1  />       rf       «-«i       /7       (1  -  Cjf  -  (1  -  Cij 
and  63  =  62 —■'   =62 r^ y-r-^ 


a, 


(1  -  c\y 


and,  substituting  the  values, 

r      n  ftn««Q      ( ^  "  0-^0«89  )=  -  (1  -  0.01048)^ 
63  -  0.00889  -  -^^  -  0.0T048? 

=.  0.00889  -  0.00321  =  0.00568. 


Hence  the  rate  of  contraction,  at  distance  Xi  from  neutral  axis 
n — ?i,  will  be  C^  =  0.00568,  while  that  at  distance  X2  will  be 
a  =  0.00889. 

Resume  and  applicaHon  of  the  forcqoinf/  : 

1.  Find  the  neutral  plane  which  passes  through  the  centre  of 
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gravity  of  the  whole  section  which  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  deformation,  if  any. 

2.  Find  the  area  and  perimeter  of  those  parts  of  the  section 
that  lie  on  either  side  of  the  neutral  plane. 

3.  Find  the  ratios  R  for  the  two  elements. 

4.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  elements  with  which  the 
centre  of  action  of  the  respective  rate  of  contraction  will  coincide. 

5.  When  the  ratios  R  are  equal  no  deformation  occurs. 

6.  When  the  ratios  R  are  unequal  deformation  will  result ; 
the  maximum  volumnar  contraction  occurring  in  that  part  of  the 
section  where  R  is  the  greatest,  although  its  longitudinal  con- 
traction will  be  lesQ,  An  element  of  a  section  of  a  prism, 
whose  contraction  would  be  greater  than  the  other  elements 
composing  the  cross  section  were  it  cast  separately,  may,  when 
cast  on,  have  less  contraction  by  reason  of  its  volumnar  contrac- 
tion ;  the  transverse  action  taking  place  without  hindrance,  in 
accordance  with  its  rate  of  cooling,  while  its  longitudinal  action 
is  limited  by  the  rate  of  contraction  of  those  elements  in  which 
R  is  the  least. 

7.  In  symmetrical  sections,  the  greater  R  the  greater  the  con- 
traction. 

8.  In  prisms,  longitudinal  deformation  will  consist  in  the 
neutral  plane  assuming  a  curve,  which  will  be  part  of  a  true 
circle,  the  side  having  the  least  ratio  R  being  concave  toward  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 

EXAMPLES. 

Prism  :  Equilateral  triangle  in  section  (Fig.  135 ). 
x;  fi — ?i  =  neutral  plane. 

♦/    AT  7t     Total  area  =  3.897.  Total  perimeter  =  9.00. 

/    /  ;\  I5    Above  n—n  =  1.732.  Above  n — n  =  4.00. 

'^K-^]-:''^^^ — ^-i-/:Below  n — n  =  2.165.  Below  n — n  —  5.00. 

"  pS:T^   ^'  ^  1-732  =  '■''^'  ^  =  2:^  =  2.309. 
Fig.  135.  The  section  is  symmetrical,  the  rate  of 

cooling   uniform,    hence  also   the    rate   of   contraction,  and   no 
deformation  would  result,  as  is  proven  by  actual  experience. 

The  rate  of  contraction  will  be,  when  c  =  ^^  and  R  =  2.309, 

r= L  -    .  -    I 

J,  34.'.)09  -102.37- 

8^2/27  +    23  09 
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Prism  :  Isosceles  triaDgle  in  section  (Fig.  '. 
n — K  =  neutral  plane. 


Bo 
And 


Fio.  136. 


^0.666.     Totalarea- 0.7500.    Total  perimeter  =  4.8196. 
:  0.445.    Above  n—rt  =  0.3333.     Above  n-v.  =  2.7131. 
:  0355.    Below  n— »  =  04166.     Below  n— »  =  2.1065. 

"  03333  ~  "•    •     "'  ~  6.4166  - 


,  =  5.05. 


=  0.01092 ; 


1 


~  „-  „„„-     M.WB  ~  9418  ~ 
8'-™7+   5:05- 

(1  -  0.01061  r  -  (0.01092)' 


The  section  is  not  symmetrical,  and  deformation  results. 


(1  -  0.01092)" 

=  0.01061  -  0.0006.1  =  0.0099& 


TO  DETERMINE  THE  CURVE  OF  DEFORMATION. 

TLe  versed  sine  of  tlie  arc  coincidint;  witli  tiie  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  the  whole  section  will  be  a  measure  of  the  deformation 
from  the  originally  straight  line. 
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Reference, 

Let  L  =  length  of  pattern  or  casting  before  contraction  occurs. 

U  =  L  —  LC^  =  length  of  casting  at  distance  Xi  from  neu- 
tral plane  n — n  after  contraction. 

l2  =  L  —  LC'i  do,  do.  at  oi^^, 

h  =  versed  sine  ;  amount  of  deformation  =^  r  --  H, 

H=r'-h. 

d  =  Xi  +  Xi^  distance  between  centre  of  action  of  Cx 
and  (72. 


Fig.  137 


k 


d 


H^ 


'l ^ 

i    2 


=y/^Tm, 


In  the  above  example  of  isosceles  section,  let  L  =  36.375  and 
d  =  0.8 ;  then  will 

Z,  =  36.375  -  36.375  x  0.00998  =  36.0119775  ;  and  |=18.0059887 
It  =  36.375  -  36.375  x  0.0106  =  35.989425 ;  and  |  =  17.994712. 


_  18.0059887  x  0.8        _  14.40479096  _ 
18.0059887  -  17.994712  ~     0.011276     ~  -^^77.47. 


r  =  V'i8.005988r  +  1277.47^  =  1277.59. 
h  =  1277.59  -  1277.47  =  0.12  inch. 


406 
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The  actual  deformation  h  in  an  experimental  casting  was,  as 
near  as  it  could  be  measured,  0.10  inches. 

Example  :  Moulded  and  flanged  plate  as  per  section  Fig.  138. 


mmmmm^ 


n 
Pio.  138. 


Pattern,  135  inches  long ;  c  =  ^^  ;  d  =  3.91. 

X  =  3.28.  Total  area  -^  3.7215  Total  perimeter  =  18.11. 
Xi  =  1.91.  Above  ?i — n  =  1.8965.  Above  n — 7i  =  10.30. 
X.2  =  2.00.     Below  n—n  =  1.8250.     Below  n—n         =    7.81. 

7?^  ^  ^J;30^  =  5.43.    i?,=  ^  =  4.28. 


1.8965 


C,  = 


1.825 
1 


87.2727  ^  ^^^-^       ''-' 

0.4t5 


=  0.010671 ; 


a  = 


' -34.909  =  95^  =  '^-^^^*^«' 


87.2727  +  :i^  28 

^-0m047ft      (1  -  0.010478)^  -  (1  -  0.010671)' 
(7,  -  0.010478 (1  _  0.010678)' 

=  0.010478  -  0.000390  =  0.010088. 
li  =  135  -  135  X  0.010088  =  133.63812  ;  |  =  66.81906. 

fj  =  135  -  135  X  0.010478  =  133.5855 ;     ^  =  66.7927. 


H  = 


66.81906  X  3.91 
66.81906  -  66.7927 


26L2625246 
0.02636 


=  9911.32. 


r  =  V66.81906'  +  9911.32'  =  9911.54 
h  =  9911.54  -  9911.32  =  0.22  inch. 

The  actual  deformation  measured  from  the  casting  was  one* 
fourth  of  an  inch. 
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Example  :  Panelled  and  flanged  plate  as  per  section  Fig.  139. 
Pattern,  144  inches  long. 


-l«€^ 


Fig.  139. 


X  = 


Xi  = 


8.788303 
"7.4158 

2.320012 
3.9398 


1.18.  Total  area  =  7.4158.     Total  perimeter 

=  45.528. 
0.59.  Above  n—n  =  3.9398.   Above  «—«  =  27.608. 


Qu'i   —       r, 


2.35108 
37476 


--  =  0.68.   Below  «— ra  =  3.4760.    Below  «— re  =  17.92. 


R,  =  -|j§|-=  7.0.    i?,  =  ^  =  5.16.    d  =  0.59  +  0.68  =  1.2T. 


C^  = 


87.2727  + 


3i:9d9-  ="92^6  =  ^-^^^  '^^^•^  °  =  4  • 


70 


a  = 


1 


'  ~  87.2727+  ^^^       ^^^^ 


=  0.01063. 


5.16 


a  = 


h  = 


t^fimpo  _  (1  -  0.01063f  -  (10.01084/ 
u.uiut.d  ^j  _  o.oiOS4)«"  "      ~ 

=  0.01063  -  0.00043  =  0.0102. 
144  _  144  X  0.0102  =  142.5312  ;    ^  =  71.26(>6. 


Zj  =  144  -  144  X  0.01063  =  142.4693  ;  |  =  71.2346. 
//=   -li:!-r'^A4.y^_=-^-^'^5i^  =  2919.56  inches. 


71.2656  -  71.2346 


0.031 


r  =  V71.265ff-  +  2919.5(5^  =  2920.43  inches. 


Ji  =  2920.48  -  2919.56  =  0.87  inch. 
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The  actual  result  in  a  casting  was  |  inch. 
Example  :  Flanged  gutter-shaped  casting,  as  per  section  Fig. 
140.     Pattern,  144  inches  long. 


X  =  1.460. 


X,  =  0.991. 


i^ — 2)i--^ — ^^ 

Fig.  140. 


X.  =  0.839. 


d  -  1.83  ;  c  = 


96" 


C,= 


87.2727  + 


34909      93.52 


=  0.010693. 


5.58 


<7,= 


87.2727  + 


34909  ~  9442 
488 


=  0.01058. 


a  =  0.01058 


(1  -  0.01058)'  -  (1  -  0.010693)* 
(1  -  0.010693  f 

=  0.01058  -  0.00023  =  0.01035. 

/,  =  144  -  144  X  0.01035  =  142.5096  ;  |  =  71.2548. 


l^   =  144  — 144  X  0.01058  =  142.4764 ;  |  =  71.2382. 


H  = 


71.2548  X  1.83 
71.2548  -  71.2382 


1.S0.396284 
0.0166 


=  7865.19. 


^  =  ^71.2548'^  +  7855.19^=7855.51 


h  =  7855.51  -  7855.19  =  0.32  inch. 
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The  actual  result  of  four  different  castings  varied  between  ^ 
and  i  inch,  due  to  unequal  thickness  of  the  castings  from 
uneven  ramming  of  the  sand  forming  the  mould. 


Section 


rm T" 

i  T 


EXAMPLES  OF  LONGITUDINAL   CONTRACTION. 

Length  of  pattern  =  69.750  inches, 
casting  =  68.875 


(( 


*( 


Total  contraction   =    0.875       " 
Fig.  141. 

Actual  rate  of  contraction  = 


?g|  =  0.01254.    c=4. 


Perimeter,  p  =  S.670.       B  =  JJJ-^  =  7.12. 


0.516 


Area, 


a  =  0.515. 


Calculated  contraction,  C  = 


87.2727  + 


34909      92.17 
7.12 


=  0.01084. 


Section 


P 


u...  I 


7>r-r     Length  of  pattern  =  153,6875  inches. 
f  "  casting  =  152.0622       " 


K 


-3K--- 


Total  contraction    =      1.6253       " 


Fig.  142. 


1  AO/iQ 

Actual  rate  of  contraction  =  :j>^r77?v^  =  0.01057. 

15o.b875 


Calculated  rate,  C  = 


34.909       92.17 
87.2.2.   +  -^^- 


=  0.01084: 


when;!  =  11.875,  a  =  1.65625,  and  c  =  ^. 

Section 


i'M   : 


, 

:t 

1 

/wi     n 

i 

L- 

L.^/v 

.1  i 

Fio.   143. 

— >- 

Length  of  pattern  154         inches, 
casting  152.375       " 

Total  contraction  =      1.625       ^* 
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Actual  rate  of  contraction 


1.625 
1540 


=  0.010552. 


Calcalated  rate,  C  = 


87.2727  + 


34.909  ~  96.11 
3.95 


=  0.010404 ; 


in  which  p  =  21.5,  a  =  5.442,  B  =  ^-ris  =  3.95,  c  =  ^ . 


5.442 


96 


Circular  Disk. 


Fig.  144. 


Diameter  of  pattern  =  78.8750  inches. 
Diameter  of  casting  =  78.5625      " 
Total  contraction  =  0.3125      " 


p  =  180.7500  inches,    c  =  ~ . 
a  =  907.0625  sq.  inches. 

A  Q10K 

Actual  rate  of  contraction  =     '  ^-.g  =  0.00396. 

/o.o/O 


Calculated  rate,  C  = 


87.2727  + 


34.909      262.69 
07199 


=  0.0038; 


when  R  =  ^l^^l^  =  0.199. 
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Slottbd  and  F1.UICIKD  Plate, 

□  d   L!  L 


Leagth  of  pattern  =  123.7£i  inches. 
Length  of  caflting  =  122.75 
Total  contraction  =      1.00      " 


Actual  rate  of  contraction  = 


123.75 


=  0.0 


The  slots  were  in  short  lengths,  eqn&Uy  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  plate,  so  that  the  average  perimeter 
aud  area  of  the  section  was  a  mean  between  that  of  the  slotted 
and  solid  portions. 
For  the  slotted  sections  :     For  the  solid  portions  of  the  section : 


7026 
■    56    ■ 


45.26 


5  +  64 
and  the  calculated  rate  of  contraction  is 

1       _    1 


87.2727  + 


34.909  126.27  " 
0.96-25 
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I5»itial  vnasms^  due  to  uxequal  coxtractiox. 

Witb  the  aid  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  stresses  dae  to 
the  Tariations  in  contraction  can  be  determined. 

Beference. 

Let  E  =  modulus  of  elasticity,  of  the  iron  used,  in  pounds  per 
square  inch. 
F  =  tensile  or  compressire  force,  respectively,  resulting 
from  the  difference  in  contraction  between  the  ele- 
ments of  the  cross  section  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
L  =  length  of  element  of  section  throughout  which  the 
difference  of  contraction  is  distributed,  in  inches. 
/  =  difference  in  contraction  between  the   elements   in 
question,  in  inches. 
Compression  occurs  in  the  elements  having  the  least  rate  of 
contraction,  tension,  vice  versa. 

For  cast  iron  F  =  17,000,000  pounds. 

i/t: 

^=  L' 

Example :  four-armed  flanged  ring,  as  per  diagram  (Fig.  146). 

^      1.5x0.75  +  3x3  +  2.44x0.375       11.04      ,^.     , 

A  — w~^ — H — ^  A  A = -TTT^/  =  l.oincnes. 

1.5  +  3  +  2.44  6.94 

For  rim  It  ^ '^~  ^  "f'^.  -  3.31,  for  which  C  =  ^X^  =  0.010224. 

a        6.94  97.81 

For  arm  It  =  ^' =  ,,^^^^  =  4.47,  for  which  C  =  ^^  =  0.010:)17. 

a      2.125  95.08 

Circumference    of    neutral   plane  =  28.3  x  3.1416  =  88.90728 
inchoH,  whicli  will  contract  88.90728  x  0.010224  =  0.90899  inch. 

m  ^      iiT        ^  88.90728-0.90899      ^,^,,,^.     , 

The  contracted  diameter  =  -   y—,^ =  28.0106  inches. 

o.l41o 

The  contraction  of  the  arms  =  28.3  x  0.010517  =  0.2976  inches, 

and    the    contracted    length  =  28.3  -  0.2976  =  28.0024    inches; 

hence  the  difference  in  contraction  between  the  rim  and  arms 

L   -  28.0106  -  28.0024  ::^  0.0082   inch,    which    is    distributed 

over    H    length    L  =  7.125  +  7.125  =  14.25   inches.     Therefore, 

,,     0.0082  x  17000000      ^.^^  ,  •     i.      mi  • 

r  -  11  or  —9782    pounds   per  square  inch.     This 
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Fio.  146. 

Outside  diameter,  31.5  inches. 
Neutral  plane,  28.8 


<  < 


force,  dne  to  tlie  diminished  rate  of  contraction  of  the  rim,  can 
be  reduced  by  hastening  the  cooling  of  the  rim,  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  auxiliary  plates  cast  alongside  of  the  arms  in  the  four 
spaces,  to  increase  the  time  of  cooling  of  the  arms. 

Were  a  hub  cast  on  at  the  intersection  of  the  arms,  resulting 
in  a  reduction  of  the  length  L  for  the  distribution  of  the  con- 
traction, fracture  in  the  arms  would   be  probable.     In    fact,  a 
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carsting  was  made  as  indicated,  having  a  hub  and  two  lugs 
extending  out  upon  the  two  opposite  arms,  cast  on,  which 
caused  one  of  the  arms  to  crack  and  separate  between  the  lug 
and  rim.  After  reducing  the  size  of  the  hub  and  materially 
that  of  the  lugs  and  hastening  the  cooling  of  the  rim,  a  sound 
casting  was  obtained. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  deformation  of  prisms  due  to  unequal  contraction  can 
be  overcome  by  providing  counter  deformation  in  the  pattern,  or 
by  the  addition  of  auxiliary  parts  which  can  be  readily  removed 
from  the  casting.  Generally,  the  section  should  be  so  subdi- 
vided or  designed  that  the  ratios  B  are  alike  around  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  section. 

In  complex  machinery  castings  the  design  should  be  so  modi- 
fied or  chosen  that  these  will  result  in  the  least  differences  in  the 
rate  of  cooling,  or  ratios  B  of  the  different  members.  Sudden 
changes  in  form  cause  severe  initial  stresses,  if  not  fracture,  and 
should  be  rigidly  avoided. 

Imperfectly  proportioned  flanges,  ribs,  or  gussets  added  to  the 
main  body  of  a  casting,  for  either  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
strength  or  connections,  may  be  sources  of  weakness. 

Hollow  cylindrical  columns,  although  cast  of  even  thickness 
and  left  in  the  mould  until  cold,  may  become  crooked  by  reason 
of  the  unequal  rate  of  cooling  between  the  upper  and  lower 
halves,  due  to  the  currents  of  air  passing  through  the  column 
and  clinging  to  the  under  side  of  the  upper  half  after  the  core 
arbor  is  removed,  which  is  usually  done  shortly  after  pouring 
and  while  the  casting  is  still  red  hot.  This  deformation  is 
avoided  by  stopping  the  ends  with  sand  immediately  after  the 
withdrawal  of  tl^e  core. 

Greater  attention  to  the  laws  of  cooling  and  correct  forms 
and  proportions  of  castings  will  result  in  increased  strength  and 
economy,  besides  the  avoidance  of  annoying  crooked  castings 
and  mysterious  breakdowns. 

DISCUSSION. 

3Ir.  W.  J.  Keep. — Mr.  Schumann  has  presented  much  of  the 
existing  knowledge  regarding  cast  iron  in  a  very  condensed 
form.     A  large  portion  of  this  knowledge   has   resulted   from 
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the  investigation  of  the  Testing  Committee,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  its  monographs  in  the  Society's  Transactions. 

He  treats  cast  iron  as  though  it  were  a  definite  substance 
with  fixed  and  known  qualities,  whereas  no  two  castings  are 
exactly  alike.  He  pays  no  attention  whatever  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  castings  that  he  treats.  For  example,  he 
says  that  slow  cooling  increases  the  resistance  to  shock, 
whereas  this  depends  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
casting.  If  silicon  is  so  low  as  to  make  the  casting  brittle, 
this  is  true  ;  but  if  the  silicon  is  high  enough  to  entirely  remove 
brittleness,  then  any  enlargement  and  loosening  of  the  crystals 
by  slow  cooling  will  lessen  resistance  to  shock  as  well  as  to  a 
dead  load. 

The  author  assumes  that  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of  cooling 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  a  casting  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  shrinkage,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  only  com- 
parison of  test  bars  of  various  sizes  that  should  be  made  is  of 
those  which  have  been  cast  at  one  time  under  exactly  similar 
conditions  and  from  iron  of  uniform  chemical  composition.  K 
the  same  iron  has  been  put  into  all  of  the  moulds,  then  any 
difference  in  the  chemical  or  physical  composition  in  the  test 
bars  of  different  sizes,  will  have  been  caused  by  the  variation  in 
the  time  of  cooling. 

Mr.  Schumann  has  used  the  term  contraction,  when  the  com- 
mon usage  the  world  over  is  to  call  this  decrease  in  size  of  a 
casting  shrinkage.  If  the  shrinkage  of  a  series  of  test  bars  of 
different  sizes  made  as  just  described  is  plotted,  the  line  joining 
the  records  will  be  a  part  of  an  ellipse.  Now  if  we  vary  the 
silicon  and  pour  with  this  iron  another  set  of  bars  and  plot 
the  shrinkages,  the  curves  will  be  another  part  of  the  same 
ellipse ;  that  is,  the  curve  will  be  different  for  each  composition 
of  iron.  The  curves  resulting  from  the  plotting  of  the  strength 
of  the  same  test  bars  is  a  part  of  a  parabola,  and  the  curve 
from  another  set  of  bars  with  the  silicon  varied  will  be  another 
part  of  the  same  parabola.  Professor  Benjamin,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  paper  afc  the  St.  Louis  meeting,  "  Strength  of  Cast 
Iron,"  proposed  a  revised  formula  for  computing  the  strength 
of  one  size  of  casting  from  data  obtained  by  testing  a  test  bar 
of  a  different  size.  Mr.  Schumann  now  proposes  a  formula  to 
compute  the  shrinkage  of  any  size  of  casting.  If  the  records 
obtained  by  either  of  these  formulas  are  plotted,  the  curve  will 
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be  a  straight  line,  which  does  not  conform  to  the  record  of  the 
actual  test  bars.  A  graphic  solution  for  both  shrinkage  and 
strength  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  will  take  in  all  of  the 
conditions.  By  this  method  the  shrinkage  of  any  section  of  a 
casting  can  be  approximated  with  very  little  calculation. 

The  author  speaks  of  a  definite  shrinkage  of  a  one -inch  square 
test  bar  for  an  average  quality  of  foundry  iron.  As  each  size  of 
casting,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  requires  a  different  percentage 
of  silicon,  so  as  to  bring  the  shrinkage  of  each  to  ^  of  an  inch 
per  foot,  the  one-inch  test  bar  made  with  each  size  of  casting  must 
have  a  different  shrinkage,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  average  quality  of  foundry  iron.  He  says  also  that 
the  size  of  the  test  bar  should  vary  with  each  variation  of  com- 
bined carbon.  The  percentage  of  silicon  determines  the  quantity 
of  combined  carbon.  Silicon  can  be  varied  with  the  greatest 
facility,  and  by  its  decrease  of  combined  carbon  it  decreases 
shrinkage. 

The  thing  desired  is  a  means  of  determining  the  percentage 
of  silicon  without  a  chemical  analysis,  and  the  variation  in  the 
shrinkage  of  any  one  size  of  test  bar  will  show  this. 

Mr.  Schumann  states  that  in  castings  in  which  a  larger  mass 
is  joined  to  a  smaller  mass  the  greatest  shrinkage  will  occur  in 
the  larger  mass. 

Thinking  this  statement  in  error,  I  made  the  following  castings  : 

Fig.  147  has  the  cross  section  of  his  Fig.  135. 

Fig.  148  has  the  cross  section  of  the  portion  of  Fig.  147  from 
the  base  to  the  line  n — n. 

Fig.  149  has  the  cross  section  of  the  portion  of  Fig.  147  from 
the  line  n — n  to  the  apex. 

Fig.  150  has  the  cross  section  of  Fig.  134,  but  is  one-fourth  size 
to  conform  in  size  with  Fig.  147. 

Fig.  1(51  has  the  cross  section  of  Fig.  150  from  the  base  to  the 
line  n — n. 

Fig.  152  has  the  cross  section  of  Fig.  1 50  from  the  line  n — n 
to  the  top. 

Fig.  153  has  a  cross  section  one-half  inch  square.  Fig.  154  has 
a  cross  section  ^V  inch  x  1  inch.  These  are  the  ordinary 
"Keep's  test  bars." 

All  the  test  bars  were  one  foot  long,  having  been  cast  in  yokes 
12i  inches  between  the  ends.  The  castings  instantly  shrunk 
away  from  the  chilling  faces,  the  gates  were  broken  off  before 
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the  iron  had  set,  and  the  sand  of  the  mould  was  not  held  by  a 
flask,  so  that  the  shrinkage  of  the  casting  was  not  iufluenced  in 
any  way.  The  iron  was  taken  from  the  cupola  in  a  40-pound 
ladle  at  the  middle  of  the  heat,  and  it  took  li  minutes  to  fill 
the  moulds. 

The  average  strength  of  three  ^-inch  square  test  bars  was  416 
pounds,  the  average  deflection  0.25  inch;  deflection  at  300 
pounds,  0.17  inch  ;  set  at  300  pounds,  0.02  inch ;  depth  of  chill, 
0.05  inch.  The  percentage  of  silicon  is  by  Messrs.  Dickman  & 
Mackenzee,  of  Chicago.  The  following  are  estimated :  G.  C,  3.05 ; 
C.  C,  0.09 ;  P,  0.975 ;  S,  0  088 ;  Mn,  0.50.  None  of  these  castings 
behave  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Schumann.  In  every  case  the  thin 
edge  shrinks  most  and  is  concave.  (The  reason  for  a  difference 
between  the  curves  on  the  thick  and  thin  edges  was  that  the 
casting  was  slightly  strained  by  the  gate  whidh  was  placed  on 
the  top  at  the  centre.  The  shrinkage  at  the  thick  edge  of  Fig. 
150  is  more  than  Fig.  151,  but  such  variations  are  very  common 
in  cast  iron  and  are  caused  by  local  conditions.)  Each  casting 
conforms  to  the  law  that  a  small  casting  from  the  same  iron 
shrinks  most. 

If  you  will  take  my  shrinkage  chart  {Transactions,  vol.  xvii., 
page  688),  and  will  draw  a  curve  for  .121  shrinkage  of  a  ^-inch 
bar,  and  locate  on  it  the  points  from  the  column  of  ratios  in 
Table  I.,  you  will  find  that  the  actual  shrinkages  correspond  with 
the  approximations  found  from  the  chart,  which  speaks  well  for 
•the  graphic  method. 

In  any  casting  consisting  of  thick  and  thin  portions,  neither 
portion  will  shrink  exactly  as  indicated  by  the  shrinkage  chart, 
because  the  thin  portion  receives  much  heat  by  conduction 
from  the  thick  part,  and  the  thick  part  will  therefore  cool  faster 
and  the  thin  part  slower  than  if  separated  from  each  other.  If 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  shrinkage  will  be  as  the  chart  indicates. 

Mr.  Schumann  and  all  founders  have  come  across  many  castings 
in  which  the  thin  portion  seems  longer  than  the  thick  portion 
after  the  casting  is  cold.  A  casting  with  the  silicon  of  Fig.  155 
or  156,  or  like  Fig.  157,  in  which  the  thin  part  is  attached  to  the 
thick  part  only  at  the  ends,  each  will  show  a  convex  curve  at  the 
thin  edge.  In  a  casting  with  a  thin  web,  having  a  heavy  edge  on 
four  sides  or  circular,  below  the  web,  the  thin  centre  will  bulge 
up  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line.  I  think  these  examples  cover  all 
those  given  by  Mr.  Schumann.     There  is  no  deviation  from  the 
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general  law  that  the  thin  casting  shrinks  most,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  reference  to  "  volumnar  contraction."  In  the  paper, 
"  Keep's  Cooling  Curves,"  TransdctwnSy  vol.  xvi,  page  1126, 
Fig.  308,  referring  to  the  cooling  curve  of  a  test  bar  ^  inch  x  1  inch, 
and  the  curve  of  the  bar  one  inch  square,  and  imagine  a  curve 
between  them  for  a  bar  ^  inch  x  1  inch,  and  supposing  that  in 
the  sections  of  Figs.  150  to  152  the  thin  parts  are  one-eighth 
inch  thick,  and  the  thick  parts  are  ^  inch  wide  x  1  inch  high, 
the  part  of  the  casting  one-eighth  inch  thick  will  become  crys- 
talline in  one  minute,  and  in  five  minutes  it  will  shrink  .068 
inch  per  foot ;  at  this  time  the  thick  portion  will  just  become 
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cry^stalline  and  will  begin  to  shrink.  In  becoming  cold  the  thick 
part  will  shrink  .114  inch  while  the  thin  part  will  complete 
the  remaining  .068  inch.  This  will  leave  the  thin  part  .046 
inch  longer  than  the  thick  part  and  it  will  bow  away  from  the 
thick  part  or  sideways  in  Fig.  157.  If  the  thick  part  of  Fig.  157 
was  attached  throughout  the  length  by  a  very  thin  web,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  shrinkage  could  progress  in  the  same  way  as 
when  separated,  the  thick  part  would  be  concaved  toward  the 
thin  part. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Golxnlle. — Those  of  us  who  saw  Mr.  Keep's  device 
at  work  in  Detroit,  learned  a  little  about  contraction  of  metal. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  a  moment  where  there  is  a  temporary  stop- 
page and  then  a  slight  expansion,  and  we  may  have  all  the 
formulas  that  have  ever  been  put  before  the  American  Society — 
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which  would  be  quite  a  lot — and  never  learn  how  to  design  a 
pattern  so  that  the  casting  could  be  properly  made.     Now  if  you 
will  imagine  a  cylinder  of  any  size  with  a  smaller  cylinder  at 
right  angles  to  it,  the  smaller  cylinder  having  a  flange,  you  will 
see  that  the  flange  and  the  larger  cylinder  will  continue  to  con- 
tract after  this  moment  has  been  reached  for  the  smaller  cylinder. 
The  inside  nearest  to  the  core  being  less  apt  to  cool  than  the 
outside,  there  will  be  a  strain  on  the  inside  while  the  outside 
will  remain  apparently  perfect.     Then  this  moment  being  passed 
and  this  temporary  expansion  moment  also,  it  continues  again 
to  contract,  and  that  casting  goes  in  the  machine  and  is  put 
out  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  perfectly  sound ;  yet  it  is  unfit 
for  heavy  duty.     For  an  extreme  illustration  of  a  difficult  pattern 
to  cast,  imagine  a  plate  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch  thick  and  one 
foot  by  two  feet  in  size ;  on  three  sides  of  this,  a  flange  one  inch 
and  an  eighth  thick,  but  the  thickness  of  the  other  long  side  is 
still  only  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch.     That  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
thing  to  make  by  means  of  any  formula.     It  will  act  just  con- 
trary to  ordinary  rules.     You  would  think  from  the  thickness  of 
the  flange,  cooling  slower  than  the  thin  edge,  that  there  would 
be  a  fracture,  or  a  strain  that  would  lead  to  breakage.     But  that 
is  not  so.     Frequently  in  mountainous  countries  it  is  necessary 
to  make  stoves  very  light.     In  fact  I  have  made  several  cast-iron 
stoves  of  good  size,  large  enough  for  an  ordinary  family,   the 
contract  being  that  they  should  weigh  less  than  95  pounds, 
because  they  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  over  moun- 
tains, and  there  was  a  limit  of  100  pounds  to  every  package. 
When  you  come  to  decide  in  the  drawings  for  castings  of  one- 
fifteenth  or  even  lei^s  in  thickness  which  have  to  be  carted  over 
mountains  on  mules,  it  becomes  a  question  of  expedients — of 
casting  on  other  parts  which  can  be  easily  broken  off,  and  so  de- 
signing a  pattern  that  one  may  be  able  to  take  observations  of 
any  special  piece  while  cooling.     It  is  not  unusual  in  some  cast- 
ings of  that  kind  to  make  ten  or  even  twelve  before  you  get  a 
good  one.     Each  one  will  develop  some  separate  type  of  mean- 
ness.    I  believe  that  the  whole  secret  of  designing  patterns  for 
castings,  especially  for  steel  castings — is  uniformity.    I  might  say 
right  here  that  the  steel  business,  perfect  as  it  is,  is  yet  an  ex- 
periment, for  while  some  steel  works  insist  on  having  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  allowance  for  shrinkage,  others  want  a  minus  quan- 
tity.    The  diffen^nce  in  the  allowance  for  shrinkage  in  certain 
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identical  forms  in  this  country  is  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch — the 
difference  demanded  by  the  proprietors.  Every  one  has  a  dead 
secret  and  no  one  is  to  divulge  why  they  have  this  or  that 
allowance.  What  we  want  is  uniformity  of  design  in  the  parts, 
so  that  one  part,  especially  where  it  connects  to  larger  parts,  will 
not  be  so  light  as  to  cool  too  quickly  ;  and  this  moment  of  tem- 
porary stoppage,  and  the  consequent  expansion  before  again 
contracting,  must  be  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  casting.  A 
simple  expedient  for  a  casting  such  as  I  have  suggested  (the 
larger  cylinder  with  a  smaller  one  at  right  angles,  each  with  a 
heavy  flange)  is  to  cast  on  the  smaller  cylinder  four  ribs — 
which  hold  the  heat  and  bring  the  moment  of  temporary  stop- 
page to  the  point  of  the  two  larger  members  on  either  end. 

Mr,  Ous,  C,  Ilenning, — The  paper  was  received  so  late  that 
neither  Mr.  Keep  nor  myself  had  a  chance  to  study  it  up  care- 
fully, but  Mr.  Keep  with  his  usual  energy  "  pushed  right  ahead," 
as  they  say,  and  made  a  few  tests,  and  then  compared  results 
with  the  papers  that  have  been  presented  here,  mainly  by  him- 
self on  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  remarks 
of  my  ow^.  In  Mr.  Schumann's  paper  I  was  struck  by  the  facility 
of  some  investigators  using  mathematics  and  determining  the 
same  things  that  others  do  practically  who  are  not  used  to  hand- 
ling formulas.  And  of  course  I  have  noticed  that  Mr.  Keep  points 
out  here  that  the  results  pointed  out  in  the  committee  work  are 
in  most  respects  practically  identical  with  what  Mr.  Schumann 
now  states.  But  of  course  Mr.  Schumann  is  working  under 
slightly  different  conditions.  He  is  working  on  very  large 
masses  under  the  conditions  existing  in  a  foundry,  while  in  our 
case  we  are  doing  experimental  work,  or  scientific  experimental 
work,  in  a  foundry  under  practical  conditions,  but  conditions 
which  we  could  readily  control.  It  is  a  different  thing  to  make 
a  casting  four  feet  long  from  making  a  casting  two  feet  long, 
especially  when  simply  making  straight  bars  in  the  way  we  did 
instead  of  these  rather  difficult  castings,  because  the  metal 
running  in  the  mould  and  the  different  thickness  of  sand  on  the 
sides  of  the  metal  exert  great  influence,  as  Mr.  Schumann  points 
out.  In  our  case  we  tried  to  control  that  by  always  having  the 
sand  outside  of  the  bar  about  the  same  in  every  case.  If  you 
have  a  very  thin  layer  of  sand,  as  Mr.  Schumann  points  out  here, 
then  the  effect  of  rapidity  of  cooling  will  be  very  marked,  while 
if  you  keep  the  thickness  of  the  sand — I  did  not  mean  to  say 
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the  thickness  for  all  same  bars,  but  the  same  relative  thickness 
for  all  the  bars ;  larger  for  the  large  bars  and  smaller  for  the  small 
bars,  so  that  the  rate  of  cooling  is  practically  the  same  in  all  the 
bars— then  you  will  probably  get  results  which  are  more  nearly 
comparable,  and  in  our  work  we  have  always  been  cautious  to 
try  to  eliminate  all  possible  disturbing  influences.  For  that 
reason,  I  think,  we  have  found  results  which,  it  may  seem,  in 
some  respects  differ  from  ordinary  foundry  practice,  because  we 
had  to  begin  on  a  uniform  basis  before  we  went  into  the  more 
complex  problems  such  as  you  will  meet  in  most  ordinary 
work  when  using  patterns  of  almost  any  shape. 

I  think  on  the  second  page  of  Mr.  Schumann's  paper  he  does 
not  speak  with  suj£cient  precision  in  regard  to  the  shrinkage, 
or  contraction,  as  he  calls  it,  of  bars  at  high  temperatures.  At 
the  top  of  the  page  he  says  that  the  "  changes  are  greater  than 
the  changes  in  heat,"  but  does  not  adduce  any  proofs  for  this 
statement,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  **  recalescence."  Well, 
we  have  found  distinctly,  that,  provided  the  silicon  was  of  the 
proper  proportion,  it  did  not  vary  that  way  at  all ;  that  in  fact 
there  was  an  expansion  there  which  was  very  marked.  It  is  the 
same  expansion  which  I  think  has  been  noticed  as  long  ago  as 
1834 ;  only  while  it  was  known  to  exist  in  some  cases,  it  had 
never  been  defined  until  these  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Keep 
for  the  committee,  and  the  exact  conditions  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  as. affected  by  volume  of  casting  and  rate  of  cooling, 
are  clearly  shown  in  the  various  tables  and  curves  given  in  our 
reports.  Between  the  liquid  and  solid  states  a  very  marked  ex- 
p€knsion,  instead  of  constant  contraction  under  decreasing  tem- 
perature, was  found,  and  that  has  been  traced,  as  you  will  see 
from  the  paper  on  cooling  curves,  not  only  in  cast  iron  but  also 
in  wrought  iron  and  steel ;  there  is  not  a  steady  contraction, 
but  there  is  a  distinct  and  very  large  and  long-continued  expan- 
sion, until  the  temperature  of  the  iron  falls  from  melting  to  a 
rather  dull  red.  But  after  that  moment  there  is  always  a  con- 
tinued contraction  with  some  direct  relation  to  the  fall  in 
temperature.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  have  a  furnace 
constructed  which  will  lend  itself  to  determine  the  rate  of  con- 
traction with  scientific  precision,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do 
that  very  soon,  and  then  to  report  the  results  to  the  Society 
later  on.  I  think  Mr.  Schumann's  paper  is  a  very  valuable  one. 
It  shows  what  accuracy  can  be  reached  by  careful  study  of  the 
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materials  and  methods  which  are  used  in  the  f6nndry,  although  I 
believe  that  the  methods  can  hardly  be  used  in  most  foundries 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  men  like  Mr.  Schumann  at  the 
head  who  know  how  to  handle  formulas  and  have  time  to  work 
them  out.  They  go  by  rule  of  thumb.  But  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Schumann's  paper  ought  to  be  a  very  valuable  one  for  our  better 
foundries. 

Mr,  Schumann. — ^I  hope  that  this  subject  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed, because  it  is  a  very  important  one.  What  this  paper 
contains  are  merely  the  principles.  The  point  is,  Can  we  deter- 
mine the  deformations  in  castings  on  a  thoroughly  rational  and 
scientific  basis  ?  I  maintain  that  we  can.  Can  we  not  possibly, 
by  unanimous  consent,  discuss  the  question  more  fully,  pro  and 
con? 

I  desire  to  take  up  Mr.  Keep's  test  bars  regarding  the  shrink- 
age between  the  yokes.  After  gentlemen  have  said  what  they 
desire,  I  would  ask  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  further  remarks. 

Mr,  Henning. — I  would  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Schumann  that  that 
will  undoubtedly  come  up  when  the  committee  reports.  We 
have  been  trying  to  get  such  information  from  practical  found- 
ers, but  they  do  not  come  forward.  Mr.  Schumann  is  the  first 
who  has  ever  given  any  work  of  this  kind  on  an  accurate  basis 
to  tell  exactly  what  has  happened  in  a  foundry.  Most  of  our 
founders  are  practical  men  who  do  not  care  about  that  side  of  it 
at  all.  So  long  as  their  castings  come  out  all  right,  that  is  all 
they  care  about.  If  we  had  more  of  this  kind  of.  work,  we  would 
not  have  to  do  so  much  of  that  work  ourselves,  beginning  from 
the  bottom  up  and  almost  despairing  of  getting  to  the  end  of 
our  investigations. 

3/r.  I^Z  H,  Richards. — This  subject  strikes  very  close  to  prac- 
tical results,  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  continued,  not  only 
during  this  session  but  at  some  future  time,  and  that  all  who 
are  in  a  position  to  do  so  will  give  it  attention.  In  a  recent 
case  in  my  own  experience,  shafts  forming  parts  of  complex  cast- 
ings, and  varying  from  1^  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
from  2  feet  to  8  feet  in  length,  have  been  made  in  considerable 
numbers  of  ordinary  good  foundry  iron,  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  which  I  do  not  know,  and  it  has  been  found  in  those 
cases  that  the  length  of  the  shaft  will  vary  from  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  by  the  handling  in  the  foundry,  when  made 
from  the  same  pattern.     It  was  also  found  that  the  castings 
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came  more  unifcfrm  if  they  were  ponred  rather  cool,  if  the  iron 
is  not  too  hot.  Such  instances  are,  indeed,  quite  well  known  to 
almost  every  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  that  kind  of 
work. 

Mr.  Wtlliam  Kent. — This  paper  was  not  issued  long  enough 
before  the  meeting  to  enable  members  to  study  it  and  form  a 
correct  conclusion  as  to  how  to  discuss  it.  So  I  think  it  would 
be  well  if  every  one  who  is  able  to  discuss  it,  would  say  what 
he  has  to  say  to-day,  and  then  that  this  discussion  should  be 
continued  at  the  meeting  next  spring.  The  subject  of  the 
physics  of  cast  iron  has  been  discussed  in  the  Mining  Engineers* 
Society  for  some  years,  and  we  have  discussed  some  aspects  of 
it  in  this  Society  for  four  or  five  years,  but  the  end  is  not  yet 
and  the  discussion  ought  to  be  continued.  We  now  have  some- 
thing to  study.  We  have  some  figures  and  facts  and  formulas 
here  that  require  thought ;  and  after  we  have  studied  them  we 
may  be  able  to  discuss  them.  So  I  hope  that  this  subject  will 
in  some  sort  of  way  be  made  a  feature  of  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society — the  Physics  of  Cast  Iron. 

Mr.  Jno.  T.  Hawkins. — I  had  occasion  at  a  former  meeting  of 
the  Society,  a  year  ago  I  think,  when  a  paper  on  this  subject  was 
oflFered,  to  mention  the  fact  that  in  my  experience  I  had  dis- 
covered that  for  certain  kinds  of  castings,  as  uniform  in  design, 
dimension,  and  character  as  could  obtain  in  a  lot  cast  from  the 
same  pattern,  there"  was  always  a  variation  in  the  amount  of 
shrinkage  as  influenced  by  the  temperature  at  which  they  were 
poured.  There  was  a  disposition  at  that  time  to  consider  that 
as  of  no  account  and  it  was  quite  strongly  contested  in  the  paper 
and  the  discussion  that  took  place  at  that  time.  But  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  paper  now  under  discussion  does  take  that 
feature  into  consideration,  and  takes  cognizance  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  slower  any  liquid  solidifies — in  other  words, 
crystallizes — the  larger  are  the  crystals,  and  presumably  the  less 
is  the  density  of  the  solid.  It  occurred  to  me  that,  possibly, 
the  obscured  variation  in  shrinkage  in  similar  castings  involved 
this  physical  process.  I  think  that  that  was  the  cause,  really, 
for  difference  in  the  shrinkage  of  uniformly  designed  pieces  wliioli 
were  cast  and  were  in  every  wdy  exactly  alike,  except  that  they 
were  poured  at  different  temperatures. .  I  have  pictured  to  my 
mind  something  of  this  kind  of  condition,  particularly  in  cast- 
ings of  very  considerable  volume,  that  when  the  cooling  from 
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a  high  liquid  temperature  takes  place,  at  first,  as  has  been 
shown  and  as  we  generally  have  admitted,  an  expansion  takes 
place  from  the  high  liquid  temperature  down  to  somewhere  near 
the  temperature  where  solidification  takes  place.  Now,  in  a  cast- 
ing of  very  considerable  volume  we  know  that  the  superficies 
must  become  solidified  before  the  interior,  and  that  a  slower 
cooling  of  the  interior  will  cause  larger  crystals  and  make  the 
density  of  the  central  portion  of  the  body  of  the  casting  less 
than  it  would  be  if  it  all  cooled  at  an  equal  rate  with  the 
exterior.  I  think  that  there  is  a  point  which  requires  to  be 
studied  and  experimented  upon  ;  that  is,  that  in  castings  which 
solidify,  as  they  all  do  in  fact,  upon  the  superficies  first,  leaving 
a  liquid  interior  enclosed  by  a  comparatively  solid  shell,  and 
then  by  the  slower  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  crystals 
in  this  liquid  interior  body  after  the  solidification  of  the  exterior, 
we  have  that  which  does  modify  the  shrinkage  to  some  consider- 
able extent — to  so  considerable  an  extent  that  any  attempt  to 
classify  or  tabulate  the  rate  of  contraction  as  being  governed 
by  the  amount  of  silicon  in  it,  becomes  vitiated  very  much.  And 
I  think  that  this  aspect  of  the  question  should  be  taken  more 
into  practical  and  experimental  consideration.  I,  unfortunately, 
have  no  means  now — having  been  out  of  business  for  some  time 
and  expecting  to  be  for  a  good  while  longer — to  make  any  further 
experiments  in  this  direction ;  but  many  of  you  have,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  you  will  make  them. 

Mr.  John  A.  Brashear, — Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  throw  a  little 
light  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  though  it  is  perhaps  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  a  person  interested  in  so  different  a  material  as 
glass  could  throw  any  light  on  cast  iron.  But  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
have  often  thought  it  a  pity  we  could  not  look  into  a  casting  as 
we  can  into  a  piece  of  glass.  In  the  construction  of  a  great  tele- 
scope glass  disk,  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  which  is  met  with 
is  to  control  the  shrinkage  in  finally  cooling  the  glass  block  which 
is  melted  down  to  form  the  disk.  In  working  an  object  glass 
very  small  changes  of  temperature  have  a  serious  detrimental 
effect,  and  as  we  are  dealing  with  hundred  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  and  often  millionths  of  an  inch,  in  the  construction  of  some 
of  the  surfaces,  we  can  study  changes  which  are  going  on,  in  a 
very  marked  degree.  Now  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction of  great  telescope  objectives  that  the  glass  be  homo- 
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geneous  in  its  annealing.  A  great  many  studies  have  been  made 
upon  this  subject.  Dr.  Schott  and  Dr.  Abbe  of  Jena,  through 
the  help  of  the  Prussian  Government,  spent  about  $15,000  or 
$20,000  upon  this  very  subject.  They  are  now  producing  glass 
of  most  beautiful  quality  so  far  as  its  annealing  is  concerned, 
and  they  find  that  when  the  temperature  comes  down  to  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  glass, 
that  then  is  the  critical  period  in  making  any  perfect  teles- 
cope objectives ;  and  this  temperature  is  found  to  be  about  the 
temperature  of  incandescence  or  about  997  degrees  Fahr.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  will — in  the  investigation  of  this  subject 
— be  found  a  time  which  is  critical  in  the  cooling  of  a  casting. 
I  sincerely  believe  if  you  want  to  make  strong  and  perfect 
castings,  that  if  you  can  take  them  from  the  mould  and  place 
them  in  an  oven  of  some  sort  where  the  temperature  conditions 
can  be  arranged  so  that  the  molecular  structure  may  have  time  to 
form  in  a  natural  and  normal  condition,  you  will  vastly  improve 
the  castings.  After  all,  what  is  annealing?  It  is  simply  allow- 
ing time  for  the  molecular  structure  to  form  naturally  without 
one  part  pulling  upon  the  other.  Those  of  you  who  have  broken 
a  rectangular  box  casting  through  a  corner  have  seen  that  the 
molecular  stress  has  not  only  pulled  the  crystals  apart  but 
formed  very  interesting  geometrical  figurfes,  the  shape  of  which 
is  a  function  of  the  geometrical  contour  of  the  casting  itself. 
I  believe  if  the  subject  of  proper  cooling  of  castings  be  carefully 
and  critically  studied,  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  mechanic 
and  to  the  physicist.  There  is  no  doul)t  in  my  mind  that  there 
is  a  critical  time  in  the  cooling  of  any  kind  of  a  metal  casting,  the 
same  as  there  is  in  glass.  As  we  cool  our  castings  now,  the 
outside  cools  rapidly,  and  this  goes  on  in  a  lesser  degree  until 
the  centre  of  the  casting  is  reached. 

I  trust  the  investigations  now  being  carried  out  by  your  com- 
mittee will  throw  new  light  upon  this  interesting  subject.  I 
firmly  believe  that  all  material  which  is  first  made  fluid  by  lieat 
in  order  to  put  it  into  the  shapes  we  wish  it  for  use,  must  of 
necessity  cool  so  slowly  and  regularly  that  the  molecules  will 
have  ample  time  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  nature, 
else  molecular  strain  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Wehster. — I  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  experiment 
made  by  Mr.  I.  Lothian  Bell  in  1880.  This  "apparatus  con- 
sisted of  an  upright  cylindrical  mould,  6  feet  long  by  6  inches  in 
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diameter."  He  measured  the  expansion  which  took  place  from 
time  of  pouring.  His  results  are  given  with  description  of 
apparatus  used  in  the  Journal  of  Iron  and  Sted  Institute,  No.  1  of 
1880.  His  results  are  plotted  on  the  diagram  which  I  now 
show  you  (Fig.  159).  The  expansion  lengthwise  was,  at  the  end 
of  three  hours,  J  5  inches ;  and  at  end  of  six  hours  had  contracted 
to  original  length  of  72  inches ;  after  this  the  casting  continued  to 
decrease  in  length  for  a  period  of  eighty-four  hours,  as  shown  by 
the  heavy  line  in  the  diagram.  Mr.  Bell  took  no  other  measure- 
ments whatever,  and  his  results  cannot  be  relied  on  as  showing 
any  increase  in  volume.  Recently  Mr.  Keep  has  made  similar  ex- 
periments, but  he  also  neglected  to  take  measurements  enough 
to  show  increase  or  decrease  in  volume,  and  until  this  is  done 
we  can  place  no  reliance  whatever  on  the  results  obtained. 

Mr.  Brashear. — Did  he  have  the  temperature  coefficient 
with  it? 

Mr.  Webster. — No  ;  they  are  not  here.  But  here  it  says  for  a 
period  of  five  hours  in  a  mass  only  6  inches  in  diameter.  So 
that  indicated  expansion  did  extend  over  a  period  after  the 
material  was  solids 

Mr.  Henning. — That  depends  on  the  size  of  the  casting.  We 
found  on  a  4-inch  bar  that  it  took  four  hours,  and  on  a  6-inch 
bar  it  took  five  hours. 

3fr.  William  Kent. — It  seems  that  we  will  have  to  continue 
this  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  and  as  many  members' 
minds  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  cast  iron  at  that  meet- 
ing, I  wish  some  one  would  undertake  to  answer  this  question  : 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  Hanging  Kock  and  Salisbury 
cold-blast  charcoal  irons,  which  gave  extraordinary  records  for 
strength  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  ordinary  cast  iron 
of  the  present  day  which  we  are  using  in  castings  ?  Is  it  only 
a  chemical  difference  or  a  physical  difference,  or  is  it  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  mystery  that  no  one  has  yet  explained  ?  We 
do  not  believe  much  in  mystery  at  the  present  day  ;  we  say  that 
physical  phenomena  should  be  explained  by  science.  But  if  it 
is  possible  to  make  in  the  blast  furnace,  as  has  been  made,  iron 
running  from  35,000  to  4."),000  pounds  tensile  strength,  why 
should  the  world  continue  to  use  iron  which  has  only  from  12,000 
to  15,000  pounds  tensile  strength  ? 

Mr.  Johnson. — I  would  just  like  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Kent's 
question  about  the  Salisbury  and  Hanging  Kock  charcoal  iron, 
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which  used  to  be  obtainable  in  the  old  days,  and  which  were  so 
much  superior  to  anything  else  of  their  time  or  ours  (as  he 
thinks),  that  being  made  with  charcoal  didn't  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  iron  of  a  similar  character  can  be  had 
to-day  made  with  coke. 

You,  Mr.  President,  have  already  explained  that  the  strength 
of  this  iron  is  due  to  low  phosphorus.  At  Emberville,  Tenn., 
they  make  a  special  low  phosphorus  iron ;  that  is,  the  phospho- 
rus is  almost  down  to  the  Bessemer  limit.  The  silicon  is  low, 
and  the  sulphur  is  guaranteed  to  be  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
one  per  cent.  This  iron  has  been  made  repeatedly  to  break  up 
to  40,000  or  42,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  That  is  about  what 
the  strength  of  the  Salisbury  iron  seems  to  have  been,  and  I 
think  it  is  due  to  the  same  causes — low  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
and  moderate  silicon. 

Mr,  Jno.  T,  Hawkins. — I  would  like  to  add  one  more  word. 
I  would  like  to  corroborate  what  a  recent  speaker  has  said 
as  to  the  futility  of  casting  a  test  bar  within  a  rigid  yoke,  if  one 
of  the  objects  to  be  attained  is  to  determine  by  its  length  the 
amount  of  shrinkage.  This  physical  fact  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  established — I  think  no  one  disputes  it — that  in  pretty 
nearly  all  substances  which  are  ordinarily  capable  of  existing 
in  the  three  states  of  matter,  in  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to 
the  solid  state  there  is,  at  some  critical  period  at  or  near  this 
point,  a  very  great  change  in  its  volume,  and  that  the  point  of 
maximum  density  is  not  in  the  solid,  for  any  substance  ;  that  it 
is  somewhere  in  the  liquid  state  near  the  point  of  solidification. 
That  seems  to  be  abundantly  proved  for  cast  iron  by  the 
fact  that  a  piece  of  solid  cast  iron  of  any  temperature,  if  put 
in  the  liquid  metal  at  any  temperature  whatever,  will  float 
upon  it.  There  may  be  some  things  which  modify  this  to  some 
extent,  but  it  is  almost  universal.  Ice  floats  upon  water,  show- 
ing that  the  density  of  the  solid  is  less  than  that  of  the  liquid. 
So  that  I  maintain  that,  somewhere  about  the  point  of  solidifica- 
tion there  is  some  critical  process  going  on  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  particles  or  crystals  of  the  material  which  would  very 
much  vitiate  any  attempt  to  determine  the  shrinkage,  if  the  bar 
was  cast  between  rigid  abutments ;  because  if  there  comes  a 
period  somewhere  near  solidification,  where  it  considerably 
expands,  as  we  know  it  does,  it  could  not  expand  longitudinally, 
but  would  thicken,  so  that  its  length  would  not  determine  the 
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shrinkage  afterwards.  And  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  for  a 
very  long  while  that  there  is  something  about  the  behavior  of 
all  substances,  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state, 
which  is  not  fully  understood,  and  so  far  as  the  shrinkage  of 
metals  is  concerned  it  is  a  very  important  item,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  that  to  some  extent  that  factor  in  the  subject  has 
obtained  recognition. 

Mr.  Brashear. — It  may  be  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  state 
that  in  my  studies  of  the  various  forms  of  glass  castings  the 
molecular  strain  seems  to  be  a  function  of  the  shape  of  the 
object  itself.  If  you  take  a  circular  disk  of  any  diameter  or 
thickness,  the  cooling  seems  to  produce  a  circumferential 
molecular  strain.  The  result  of  this  is  that  breakage  is  always 
diametral.  I  have  had  in  my  workshop  disks  8,  10,  even  up 
to  20  inches,  which  were  not  perfectly  annealed,  and  by  a  little 
shock  in  the  workshop,  or  a  slight  blow  upon  the  glass  itself 
these  disks  burst  into  probably  a  thousand  pieces,  many  of  them 
in  the  shape  of  sectors  of  greater  or  less  area. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  proper  study  of  castings  in  regard  to 
their  shape  to  relieve  any  direct  or  angular  molecular  strain  may 
add  a  great  deal  to  the  strength  of  the  casting.  As  I  have  already 
said,  I  wish  we  could  look  through  a  casting  with  a  polariscope 
or  some  other  instrument  as  we  can  through  a  piece  of  glass,  and 
I  hope  in  the  near  future  to  give  the  Association  some  notes 
on  my  studies  of  this  interesting  and  perplexing  problem. 

The  President. — I  do  not  know  about  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  but  in  iron  they  always  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the 
periphery,  you  know,  whether  it  is  a  square  or  a  round. 

Mr.  Henning. — I  think  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Keep  that  I  say  a  few 
words  about  his  shrinkage  yoke,  because  it  is  so  generally  mis- 
understood. The  yoke  consists  of  a  bar  with  two  carefully 
ground  surfaces,  and  it  is  moulded  in  the  sand,  and  the  bar  is 
moulded  between  the  ends  ;  that  is,  the  sand  is  simply  cut  out. 
Now  the  metal  is  cast  through  a  gate,  of  course,  at  the  centre, 
and  it  rushes  and  strikes  the  chilled  surfaces  at  the  ends  at 
once.  That  is  the  first  thing  that  happens,  and  instantly, 
quicker  than  we  cfin  observe,  the  metal  is  chilled  to  a  certain 
depth,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  iron.  Tliat  is  also 
uniform  and  constant.  The  very  next  instant,  before  tliis  bar  is 
solid — when  it  vs  still,  in  fact,  so  soft  that  it  is  quite  liquid, 
except  at  the  parts  wliere  a  skin,  which  is  less  than  one  one- 
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Imndredth  of  an  inch  thick,  has  been  formed  by  the  liquid  coming 
in  contact  with  the  sand,  the  whole  bar  is  liquid.  The  result 
of  that  chilling  is  the  following :  The  material  draws  away  from 
the  yoke  a  measurable  distance.  We  have  found  that  out  by 
certain  means  and  methods  which  are  very  easily  demonstrated 
by  actual  test,  by  putting  in  a  little  piece  of  sheet  steel,  and  the 
Tttoment  after  pouring  the  sheet  steel  is  drawn  out.  It  is  free  ; 
it  does  not  hold  at  all.  Of  course  the  sheet  steel  is  oiled  a  little 
bit,  just  the  same  as  these  yokes  are.  The  next  effect  will  be 
that  the  sand  becomes  heated  instantly,  the  bar  expands,  and 
having  been  cleared  of  the  test  piece  growing  constantly  longer, 
of  course  it  expands  in  the  sand.  It  does  not  bear  against  the 
end  of  the  test  piece.  Therefore,  from  the  instant  of  pouring, 
the  bar  does  not  bear  against  the  yoke  any  longer,  and  the  yoke 
exerts  no  end  pressure  (demonstrated  by  actual  experiments 
and  investigation)  against  the  bar.  So  that  what  Mr.  West 
has  said  against  the  use  of  the  yoke,  and  what  Mr.  Schumann 
has  just  said,  is  due  to  a  misapprehension.  Tlie  things  do  not 
happen  as  has  been  understood.  In  other  words,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  shrinkage  of  this  whole  bar  is  vitiated  on  account  of 
the  chilling  of  the  end.  Well,  the  chilling  of  the  end  never 
affects  the  small  bars  which  are  used  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  at  each  end ;  while  the  contraction  of  the  whole  bar,  or 
the  shrinkage,  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  bar. 
That  may  be  twelve  inches  or  more.  That  is,  half  an  inch  out 
of  twelve,  or  one-twenty-fourth  of  the  total  length  of  the  bar. 
Therefore,  if  the  total  shrinkage  of  the  bar  is  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  the  contraction  of  the  part  of  the  bar,  which  will  be 
vitiated,  will  be  one-eighth  times  one- twenty-fourth,  which,  as 
you  see,  is  a  negligible  quantity  when  we  measure  only  to  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch,  because  the  total  shrinkage  is  so  small — 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  per  foot.  If  we  did,  then,  take  that  into 
account,  the  results  would  still  be  practically  correct,  for  this 
reason  :  This  bar  is  no  longer  tigainst  the  chill,  but  that  mate- 
rial has  solidified  the  de])th  of  the  chill,  and  we  know  from 
investigation  that  that  chilling  does  not  continue  after  the  first 
instant  of  contact  of  the  bar.  It  tloes  not  make  any  difference 
how  thick  we  make  this  bar  or  how  thiu,  or  whether  we  intro- 
duce other  elements  which  might  change  the  chill ;  we  found  the 
chill  always  the  same,  whether  after  cutting  away  the  sand  at 
once  after  pouring,  or  allowing  the  l)ars  to  cool  in  the  sand. 
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things  to  be  observed  in  cases  of  that  kind  is  simply  to  have  all 
parts  become  reduced  in  temperature  at  a  uniform  rate  after 
the  temperature  of  shrinkage  is  reached.  No  matter  how  fast  or 
how  slow  it  is,  if  it  is  all  done  alike  there  will  be  no  interior 
residual  strains  in  the  casting. 

Mr,  Ilenning. — I  would  like  to  say  that  the  very  thing  which 
Mr.  Brashear  has  pointed  out  is  one  of  the  things  which  our 
committee  have  been  trying  for  a  year  to  arrive  at.  It  haa  taken 
the  manufacturers  a  year  to  study  the  structure  of  a  furnace 
which  will  allow  us  to  heat  the  bars.  Mr.  Uehling  has  promised 
to  loan  us  one  of  his  pyrometers,  and  Simonds,  of  Dayton,. 
Ohio,  are  making  an  electric  pyrometer  of  their  construction 
to  loan  us  at  the  same  time.  We  propose  to  heat  the  bara 
gradually  and  uniformly  up  to  a  certain  temperature  and  ob- 
serve by  autographic  apparatus  the  behavior  of  the  material, 
and  then  simply  stop  the  heating  and  allow  the  furnace  to  cool 
down  and  get  the  inverse  curves,  and  by  that  means  we  will 
find  out  the  exact  point  of  time  and  temperature  at  which 
crystallization  and  all  other  physical  phenomena  in  connection 
with  the  heating  and  cooling  of  bars  takes  place.  But  if  it  takes 
us  a  year  to  try  to  get  the  apparatus,  it  will  take  us  probably  a 
little  longer  to  make  the  experiments  themselves  ;  but  we  hope 
to  do  that  without  being  able  to  see  through  the  material  as  can 
be  done  in  glass. 

Mr,  Francis  Schumann,^ — In  my  paper  I  speak  of  "  average  gray 
foundry  irons."  I  venture  to  say  that  if  all  the  foundries  in  the 
United  States  which  make  machinery  castings  made  a  test  piece 
four  feet  long  and  one  inch  square,  the  contraction  of  such  test 
pieces  would  be  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

I  will  speak  first  in  relation  to  the  word  contraction  as  used 
in  my  paper.  What  word  expresses  the  opposite  of  expansion  ? 
What  word  the  opposite  of  swelling?  I  think  it  perfectly 
proper  to  adopt  the  word  "  contraction "  as  the  opposite  of 
expansion,  in  preference  to  the  word  "shrinkage.*'  In  the 
foundry  we  say  shrinkage — I  use  it  myself ;  but  in  a  formally 
prepared  paper  we  must  be  more  choice  in  our  language  and 
sufficiently  precise  to  exactly  express  our  meaning. 

Another  matter  is  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  contraction 
by  the  methods  of  Mr.  Keep.     I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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tunity  to  place  myself  on  record  as  being  entirely  opposed  to 
it.  Mr.  Keep  determines  the  contraction  by  casting  the  test 
bars  between  iron  yokes.  An  element  of  error  immediately 
creeps  in  which  at  once  spoils  the  test  pieces  as  proper  gauges 
for  determining  the  rate  of  contraction  of  a  casting  made  in 
sand  moulds.  The  effect  of  the  yokes  is  to  chill  the  ends — 
no  matter  how  quickly  they  are  removed — thus  causing  an 
increase  in  the  contraction  at  the  ends  of  the  bars,  which 
does  not  occur  when  the  yokes  are  omitted.  This  is  a  source 
of  error. 

The  proper  method  to  determine  the  rate  of  contraction  is  to 
cast  the  test  pieces  of  sufficient  length  so  that  any  change  can 
be  readily  measured,  and  errors  from  adhering  sand  or  rapping 
of  pattern  become  a  minimum.  For  instance,  in  a  casting  say 
four  feet  long  we  can  certainly  attain  a  closer  approximation  to 
the  rate  of  contraction  than  in  one  only  one  foot  long,  aside 
from  errors  by  reason  of  sudden  cooling  at  the  ends  from  the 
yokes.  I  think  the  committee  on  tests  should  consider  whether 
this  element  of  sudden  cooling  caused  by  the  yokes  is  not  a 
source  of  error. 

A  further  point  by  Mr.  Keep  is  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  views 
-regarding  the  effects  when  a  light  section  is  cast  on  to  a  heavier. 
Virtually,  the  gist  of  my  paper  and  the  result  of  twelve  years  of 
observation  was  the  discovery  tchy  the  lesser  section  contracted 
less,  longitudinally,  than  the  heavier.  The  older  idea  was  that 
the  light  section  would  cool  first  and  contract  to  a  certain 
length,  while  the  greater  section  would  continue  to  contract  to 
a  greater  extent — right  iu  contradiction  to  the  fact  that  the 
smtaller  part  was  supposed  to  contract  more  than  the  larger 
portion.  How  can  we  reconcile  this  contradiction  otherwise 
than  by  coasiderincf  volumnar  contraction  ? 

Bearing  upon  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brashear  as  to  the  critical 
point  in  the  cooling  of  castings,  Mr.  Wrightson  and  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  some  years  since,  observed  expansion  after  pouring  the 
metal  in  the  mould,  occurring,  possibly,  immediately  before  or 
at  the  time  of  solidification. 

We  do  not  know  if  this  re-expansion  should  be  taken  in  the 
sense  implied.  This  apparent  re-expansion  may  be  as  follows  : 
When  the  metal  is  poured  in  the  mould  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  sand  of  tlie  mould  and  the  molten  iron 
is  probably  something  like  2,000  degrees  Fahr.    The  first  change 
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will  be  the  loss  of  heat  of  the  surfaces  coming  in  contact  with 
the  colder  sand  of  the  mould.  The  loss  of  temperature  at  this 
stage  will  be  rapid,  causing  the  outer  film  of  the  casting  ta 
solidify.  Eventually  the  sand  will  attain  a  temperature  nearly 
that  of  the  casting.  When  this  is  reached  the  higher  tempera- 
ture of  the  internal  portions  of  the  casting,  which  are  still  in  a 
fluid  state,  will  assert  itself  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  outer 
film,  causing  expansion,  which  will  maintain  until  complete 
solidification  of  the  casting  has  taken  place ;  after  which,  with 
the  loss  of  incandesence,  contraction  begins  and  continues  until 
the  casting  is  cold. 

I  have  never  observed  this  re-expansion  in  my  practice, 
although  I  have  tried  to  observe  it  by  watching  for  its  effects 
when  making  castings.  Mr.  Whitney,  of  Philadelphia,  alsa 
agrees  with  Mr.  Wrightson  as  to  the  existence  of  this  second 
expansion. 

My  conclusions  are,  that  to  determine  the  deformation  of  a 
casting,  test  pieces  of  the  particular  mixture  of  the  iron  to  be 
used  in  the  casting  must  be  made  from  which  the  rate  of 
contraction  is  determined,  to  be  used  as  a  basis  in  the  formula 
given.  From  the  deformation  so  found,  counter  deformation  in 
the  pattern  is  provided  to  obtain  a  normal  casting. 

If  we  make  the  cross  section  of  the  arms  of  a  fly-wheel  so  that 
its  rate  of  cooling  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  rim,  the  initial 
stresses  to  separate  the  arm  may  be  such  as  to  be  a  grave  source 
of  weakness.  The  cross  section  should  be  so  designed  and  pro- 
portioned that  its  rate  of  cooling  should  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  rim  so  as  to  insure  the  same  rate  of  contraction. 

The  proper  proportion  of  a  casting  is  rather  a  matter  for  the 
engineer  than  the  foundryman,  and  the  strict  observation  of 
the  laws  of  cooling  must  be.  considered  as  a  most  important 
factor  in  designing  a  machine  or  structure. 
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I.   THE    NATfKE    OF    ALCIMTNUM    BRONZE. 

It  is  important  that  correct  ideas  pi-evail  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
commercially  new  material.  Diverse  views  have  found  expression, 
but  among  those  having  experience  and  observation  of  the  metal, 
the  opinion  thut  aluminum  bronze  is  a  chemical  combination  of 
aluminum  and  copper,  according  to  definite  atomic  proportions,  is 
becoming  fixe<l.  It  is  a  ilitficult  question  of  metallurgical  chemis- 
try to  determine  the  laws  of  this  combination,  since  the  valency  of 
aluminum  is  in  doubt,  and  it  is  apparently  true  that  the  aluminide 
or  aluminides  of  copjrer  formetl  by  the  union  of  copper  and 
aluminum  are  freely  soluble  in  molten  copjwr.  Whatever  the 
atomic  relations  of  the  combination  are,  we  have  the  following 
observed  facts  indicating  a  chemical  combination  between  the 
copper  and  aluminum  in  aluminum  bronze ; 

1.  Under  favoring  conditions  well-developed  ci^stala,  showing 
fixity  of  chemical  composition  and  perfect  regularity  of  form,  are 
found  in  ingot  metal. 

1  give  in  Figs.  161,  IfiS,  lfl3,  164  illustrations  photographetl 
from  the  beautiful  specimens  in  Mr.  E.  S,  Sperry's  collection. 
Figs.  I(i1  and  1(52  are  well-marke<l  octahedra;  the  others  show 
more  complicated  forms. 

2.  Evidence  of  intense  chemical  action  takes  place  on  adding 
molten  aluminum  to  molten  copper.  The  evolution  of  heat  causes 
the  mass  to  rise  to  whiteness  with  free  evolution  of  gases. 

3.  The  molecular  volume  of  the  resultant  mass  i.s  less  than  the 
theoretical  volame.     The  specific  gravity  and  electrical  conductiv- 
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ity  am  different  from  values  based  on  the  assumption  that  th» 
aluminum  and  copper  are  merely  mixed  together. 

4.  The  color  of  the  compounds  corresponding  to  the  formulie 
Cu.Al  and  Ou.Al  closely  approximate  each  other  and  a  true  gold 


color ;  while  the  color  of  On, Al  is  distinctly  greenish  and  resembles 
brass. 

5.  The  compound  resists  chemical  action  to  which  one  of  its 
components  will  sometimes  yield. 

6.  In  remeltiiig  the  compound,  both  the  copper  jinii  the  alumi- 
num give  evidences  of  oxidization,  although,  if  the  aluminum  ex- 
isted in  the  free  state,  the  aluminum  only  should  oxidize,  and  the 
copper  should  Iw  protected  by  the  action  of  the  aluminum. 


* 


is  necessary  that  tlie  bninze  be  st)  iiimie  lis  to  insure  a  perfect  fusion 
of  its  components  in  its  preparation. 

8,  Unlike  ordinary  copper  alloj's,  aluminum  bronze  preserves  its 
identity  up  to  its  melting  point.  It  does  not  become  red-short, 
but  it  can  be  forged  to  a  knife  odgo  at  a  bright  i-eil  heat,  and  at 
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this  temperature  shows  no  tendency  to  "sweat"  its  aluminum  or 
to  otherwise  change  its  chemical  relations.  The  melting  points 
of  tliose  compounds  corresponding  to  C1I4AI  and  CngAI  are  nearly 
identical  (1,030  degrees  Cent.  =  l,S8fl  degrees  Fahr.,  Le  Verrier). 
This  condition  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  173,  which  shows  the  two 
ends  of  an  aluminum-bronze  tube  drawn  apart  at  the  tempera^ 
tui-e  of  1.800  degrees  Fahr.  —  705  degrees  Cent.    Figs.  170  and  171 
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show  tiie  appearance  of  limss  under  the  effect  of  a  lower  temjier- 
aturo, 

9.  There  are  no  nllotropic  forma  known  of  aiiiminuiii.  It  acts 
feebly  as  a  base,  but  in  many  known  cases  plays  the  jiart  of  an 
acid  railical,  forming  with  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  magnesium, 
etc.,  aseriesof  ninminates.  The  equivalency  of  the  aluminum  heit) 
is  in  d.>ubt.     In  the  cast?  of  tho  comptiund  AUCl,  und   its  L^liiss, 
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alumininri  i^j  probably  a  t<-tri)d.  In  tiie  case  of  aluminum  niethide, 
AllCIIjja,  it  seems  to  be  a  triad.  The  equivalency  of  copper  is  also 
in  doubt.  It  is  probably  a  dyjul.  It  is  believeti  to  have  the 
pi-operty  in  certain  ciises  of  becoming  a  negative  acid  radical, 
and  at  least  four  uxidua  are  known.  The  chemistry  of  the  cop|>er, 
oxygen,  and  aluminum  elements,  not  including  the  occluded  gases 
which  are  set  free  at  the  melting  temperatures,  thus  becomes 
highly  coraplicjited,  and  tlie  exact  reactions  taking  place  must  vary 
with   varying  crucible  charges  and  furnace  treatment.     Most 
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probably  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  series  of  componnds  of 
alumiiuini  and  cojtpei-,  and  these  compounds  may  exist  in  sucb 
numbers  tbat  we  may  find  for  praetical  purposes  that  aluminum 
combines  with  copper  in  all  atomic  pro]K)rtions.  Debray 
{Comptes  Rendug,  43,  925)  points  out  that  if  AljOj  and  CiiO  are 
strongly  heate<l  with  carbon,  we  p;et  the  result  Cu,Al.     For  con- 


'%^L^ 

III  II  ii<j!?ic;dM| 

'T^^Bf*     '■^-  1  ■ 

venience  of  reference,  1  give  the  more  important  [wrcentaj 
aluminum  which  correspond  to  the  forraulEe  opposite  : 


I'XB  Ckxt.  ot 


Cq,AI 

-J         ir.6 

Cui.Al 

1              4,,0 

.J          ia.44 

COnAl 

a-44 

Co.Al 

.J              9.65 

Cn,.Al 

■i.m 

On.Al 

7.8« 

C'n,.Al 

3.81 

6.63 

On„Al 

3,32               1 

(:ii,Al 

5.07 

Cn.,Al 

1.33             1 
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It  is  perhaps  anneceeBarv  to  restate  the  above  coDsiderations, 
which  have  led  the  best  authorities  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
so-calleil  alloys  of  copper  and  nluminum  muat  be  considered 
as  radically  different  from  the  various  inetalUo  mixtures  of  copper, 
ziDc,  tin,  nickel,  manganese,  and  lead  which  have  made  the  bulk 
of  the  copper  alloys  of  commerce.  There  are,  as  is  well  enough 
known,  certain  chemical  compounds  among  these  last-nifnlioned 
alloys.     These  chemical  eomponuds  are  useful  as  illustrating  in 


kind,  but  not  in  degree,  the  affinity  between  copper  and  alu- 
minum ;  since  even  in  such  definite  comi>nunds  as  CuZn,  and 
SnCuj  the  affinity  is  weak,  while  in  the  aluminum  bronzes  or 
aluniinides  of  copper  there  is  no  commercial  metho<l  of  sepa^ 
rating  the  two  constituents. 

The  result  of  this  chemical  union  is  the  strongest  of  the  copper 
comjKiunds  or  alloys.  Wire  is  readily  drawn  from  it  with  a  tensile 
strength  of  180,000  pounds  per  stpiare  inch.  Indeed,  It  is  within 
the  range  of  possibility  that,  as  the  effects  of  small  [Jert^entages 
of  silicon  and  other  agents  are  Ijetter  known,  cold-drawn  alu- 
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miuuiii  bronze  may  ije   rniule   wliicli  sliull  approach  tlie   liighest 
attainment  of  special  steels — at  least  in  tlieir  untempered  stat«. 

But  tliere  are  jjoints  in  whicli  aluminum  bronze  seems  me- 
chanically superior  to  any  steel.  It  cannot,  at  present,  bu  tcm- 
jwredibnt  it  does  not  seem  to  show  any  oliango  in  tbu  nature 
of  crystallization  under  stress  or  shock.  Tliin  soft  ribbon  may  be 
iudetinitt'ly  colled  and  unci>il(;d  of  run  ovt'r  rollers.  A  biir  may 
lie  struck  indetinitely  upon   one  end:    I  citv.  au    iusLauce  ^vhel■L^ 


a  rifle  tiring-pin  was  struck  over  130,0u0  blows  without  appar- 
ently changing  its  molecular  condition,  Tt  can  bo  ma^lo  of  all 
degrees  of  hardness,  and  its  strength  and  percentage  of  elongation 
varied  from  40,000  to  100,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  from 
seventy  per  cent,  to  one  per  cent,  in  ten-inch  bare.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  combination  of  strength  with  ductility,  I  cite  the 
fact  that  aluminum-bronze  cartridges  made  for  the  new  small- 
calibre  low-trajectory  rifle  were  firefl  for  more  than  ninety  con- 
secutive rounds,  charged  with  smokeless  jwwder,  at  the  Frank- 
foi-d  Arsenal,  for  a  firing  test.     Added  to  these  meclianical  values 


/*^ 


are  tlie  chemical  resistance  to  corrosive  inUuences  and  the  small 
electric  potential  of  the  combined  aluminum  and  copper.  The 
non-corrosiveness  is  only  excelled  by  that  of  the  noble  metals; 
and  the  low,  almost  zero,  electric  potential  of  the  aluminum 
bronze  gives  it  a  value  in  structural  engineering  which  peculiarly 
tita  it  for  acid  industrial  works  or  water-tube  boilers  and  con- 
densers. This  value  luis  iili-Ciidy  Ijceu  tested  on  a  large  scale  in 
underground  tidw-water  I'elaiiiing   bolts  in  our  seacuast  batteri 


and  in  sulphite  pulp  mills  and  the  electrolytic  vats  of  large  cop[>er 
refineries.  As  its  cost  is  retluced  by  improved  methods  of  work- 
ing, it  is  finding  its  way  into  many  uses  where  steel  or  iron  has 
a  short  life  from  rust,  inability  to  resist  corrosion,  or  lack  of 
density  and  strength. 


'   SKAMLKilS   TiniKS. 


It  hiw  long  Ix-en  evident  that  aluminum  bronze  was  an  ideal 
meliil  for  drawn  tulies;  but  serious  dirtieulties  presenteil  them- 
selves at  every  stage  of  production,  from  the  ingot  down.    It  was 


1 
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my  belief  that  the  Maiinesmaon  or  some  kindred  process  presented 
the  most  feasible  solution  of  gelling  the  cylindrical  ingot  in  a 
sufficiently  economical  way,  and  after  the  ingot  was  obtaitied  that 
some  plant  capable  of  cold-drawing  the  higher  grades  of  st«el  iva3 
necessary  to  produce  the  finished  tul>e.     Experiment  bad  shown 
that  aluminum  bronze  was  not  to  be  economically  worked,  or  even 
worketl  at  all   with  many  grades,  on  draw   benches  originally 
planned   for  copper  or  brass.      The   hardness   and   high  tensile 

1 

■ 

1 

Firt.   lUll.— TKsTiNa    MAdiiNi;    at    thk   Pope    Works,   .uihancieu    witei    a 
ScsPENDico    FcRNACK   TO    TEST    Aldhimcu-bromzb    Tubes    at    Hicb 
TEUPaBATniBs. 

Strength  combined  were  found  to  be  destructive  to  the  dies  used 
in  the  best  hydraulic  benches  for  brass  and  copper.     It  remained, 
therefore,  for  the  combination  of  the  casting  plant  of  the  Waldo 
Foundry,  under  the  direction  of  its  superintendent,   Mr.   E.  S. 
Sperry,  to   furnish  the   solid    billet;   for   the  .newly   introduced 
Mannesraann  plant  at  the  roUing-raills  of  Benedict  &  Burnham  at 
Waterbury,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  f 'has.  S.  Morse,  to 
convert  the  solid  ingot  into  a  cylindrical  tube;  and  for  the  new 

J 
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Pope  Tul)e  Works,  built  to  coUi-dmw  the  nickel  and  other  strong 
steels,  under  t)ic>  su peri n tend enc(?  nf  'Sir.  H.  H".  Eames,  to  convert 
the  cylindrical  tube  billet  of  the  ilannesmann  pi-ocess  into  the  fin- 
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isliod  tube  for  the  market.  To  tiieae  three  gGntlemcn  is  due  tlie 
success  of  the  process  of  which  I  have  here  for  your  inspection 
various  results. 

The  process  of  making  a  solid  aluminum- bronze  ingot  has  not 
yet  l>een  described.  The  system  of  solid  hot  tubuhir  ingot-roUing 
known  as  the  Mannesmann  process  is  outUned  in  some  detail  at 
page  38+ of  the  Tianmotiona  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, vol.  xix.,  for  1S91,  The  Benedict  &  Burnham  Company 
have  introduced  benefiting  changes  in  the  details  of  the  process 
there  described,  and  the  Waterbury  plant  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 
From  one  to  two  minutes  is  the  time  required  to  reduce  a  solid 
thi-ee-inch  billet  to  a  cylindrical  forging  ready  for  the  draw  bench. 

After  leaving  the  Mannesmann  rolls  the  cylindrical  aluminum- 
bronze  ingots  were  given  several  passes  on  the  draw  benches  at 
Benedict  &,  Burnham's,  to  lessen  their  size  to  a  point  where  they 
could  be  taken  by  the  Pope  Company's  benches  as  at  that  time 
completed,  the  Pope  Company's  larger  benches  not  yet  being  in 
pl«ce. 

The  new  hydraulic  cold-drawing  plant  of  the  Pope  Tube 
"Works  is  driven  by  two  triple-expansion,  single-acting  HiedJer 
pinuping  engines,  rated  at  600  horae-power  eacli,  but  which  can 
work  up  to  1,000  hoi-se-jxjwer  eacli.  The  arrangement  is  designed 
by  E.  D.  Leavitt,  and  an  idea  of  the  total  efficiency  may  be  had 
from  the  fact  that  1  horse-power  is  obtained  for  somewhat  less 
than  12  pounds  of  steam  with  135  pounds  initial  pressure.  These 
engines  work  through  two  hydraulic  accumulators  iiaving  16-inch 
rams,  and  working  the  8  and  6-inch  draw  benches  with  a  maxi- 
mum pressure  at  the  benches  of  1,380  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  78-inch  fire-tube  boilers  are  shown  in  Fig,  178.  These  boil- 
ers were  used  in  a  preliminary  test  of  the  aluminum-bronze  tubes. 
The  tubi's  of  the  dimensions  shown  in  Table  T.  wore  inserted  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  flame  of  tlie  fire  just  as  it  enters  the 
iron  fire  tul«s  of  the  holler.  There  was  no  water  or  other  cool- 
ing of  the  aluminum-bronze  tul>es  during  this  period,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  time  no  change  was  observed  in  the  aluminum-bronze 
tube,  though  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  furnace 
fire  for  twenty-four  hours  at  the  point  the  furnace  fire  enters  the 
lurge  boiler. 

Figs.  165  and  106  show  the  two  ends  respectively  when  the  hy- 
draulic power  is  applied  and  when  the  tubular  ingot  is  fed  to  the 
dies  for  reduction. 
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FigB,  167  and  16S  show  the  methods  adopted  for  annealing  tubes, 
which  consists  in  sealing  them  up  in  long  casuiron  cylinders  and 
then  heating  to  a  red  heat  in  the  furnace  shown  in  Fig.  168. 

Aluminura-branze  tubes  require  frequent  annealing  during  the 
process  of  drawing,  and  this  is  esjxscially  true  of  the  higher  com- 
pounds, such  as  Cu,Al,  which  are  as  difficult  to  draw  as  nickel  steel. 

It  is  known  that  up  to  the  limit  of  commercial  temperatures 
— sav    40(1    to    .lOO   degrePH    Falir.— iiluiiiiniini    broiizo    retains    its 


initial  strength.  In  tlii.s  respect  it  shows  its  great  superiority  to 
ordinary  bras-ses  and  bmnzes.  It  was  not  known  what  the  be- 
havior of  aluminum-bmnze  would  be  at  a  cherry-red  heat  or  any 
such  temperature  as  might  he  reachetl  by  exposing  empty  boiler 
tubes,  for  instance,  to  forced-draft  fires.  To  determine  this  in- 
teresting question,  Mr.  Souther,  in  charge  of  the  testing  depart- 
ment of  tht>  Pope  Works,  devised  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig. 
lt>9.  The  jaws  of  the  Sellers-Emery  testing  machine  are  shown 
with  an  aluminum-bronze  tube  clam]>ed  between  them.  This  lube 
posses   through    an    asbcstos-linecl,  Ruasia-iron-covered   charcoal 


furnace,  conveniently  hung  b_v  a  pulley  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
testing  room.  Passing  through  one  end  to  the  miilille  of  the 
tube  are  the  platinum  ami  platino-iridium  terminals  of  a  Le  Chate- 
lier  pyi-ometer,  the  indicating  galvanometer  for  which  is  mounted 
in  the  cellar  beneath.  The  standardization  of  this  pyrometer  is 
based  upon  the  boiling  points  of  water  and  naphthalene  and  the 
melting  points  of  lea<l,  almninum,  and  copper. 

Table  I.  gives  the  chemical  analysis  and  the  tests  of  the  best 
brass  tubes  the  market  now  affords,  together  with  the  tests  of 
the  same  size  tubes  of  open-hearth  Swetlish  steel  and  a  low 
aluminum  bronze — about  Cu,Al,  or  a  i^  per  cent,  bronze. 

I.    Te8T8    ( 


p 

g 

p 

AiialyaiBat 
Pope  Manu- 

facturiug 
Co.'BTeming 
Laboratory, 
Uenry    Sou- 
ther,    Engl- 

OrdlBar^Braw 

SHcdiih  oiwn-hearUi 

.YJutnlDdm  BnoBB, 

BnuTnb?, 

9I«T2 

Ca,AI. 

Per  twnt. 

Per  c^nt. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Copper,  58.86 

Copper,  67.58 

Carbon,          0.43olcopper.       95.79 

Zioc,       38.83 

Zinc,       81. H7 

PboaplioruB,  0.031 

Alnminoin,  4.85 

Lead,       0.30 

Lead,        0.85 

.MaoKaneBi-,  0.500 
Sulplur,       0.m 
Silicon           O.llU 

Silicon,         0.0C 

TBHte.  Not., 

Tiu,          0.018 

Tin,           0,01 

1806. 

Copper.          0.007 

Cold-drawn 

and  not  An 

cealed  : 

Inches. 

iDclies. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

OatHide  diam. 

1.503 

l.SOOO 

1.504 

1.491 

Inside  diam, . 

1,843 

1.3S2 

1.343 

1.311 

Area  In  nq,  iu 

0.38093 

0.3ft584 

0.8427 

0.48167 

OaugB  lenph 

10. 

10. 

10, 

10. 

Pound  a. 

Pouiida, 

PoondB. 

Pounds. 

Yield  point... 

Not  defined. 

63,100 

04.240 

68,700 

Btrengthperl 

n.ooo 

81,800 

79,800 

98,000 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

In  10  in...  f 

B-4 

9.3 

" 

4.9 

J  below, 


Table  II.  shows  the  effect  of  heating  the  aluminum-bronze  tube 
of  Table  I.  to  a  bright  red  and  then  plunging  it  into  water.  The 
ultimate  strength  of  96,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  4.9  per 
cent,  elongation  become  changed  to  about  one-half  this  strength, 
47,600  pounds,  and  to  thirteen  times  the  per  cent,  elongation. 
This  ratio  of  change  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  low  com{)ounds  and  1 
reaches  a  minimum  in  the  high  compounds  at  about  CU4AI. 
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II.  Tests  of  Tubes  at  Obdinary  Tbmfbratubes,   Cold-drawn  and  An- 

nealed AT  A  Red  Heat. 

p. 

Alaminum  Bronze,  CU9AI. 
Cold-drawn  and  annealed  at  a  red  heat : 

Outside  diameter 1 .  625  inches. 

Inside  **         1.415  inches. 

Area  in  square  inches 0.508  square  inch. 

Gauge  length 10  inches. 

Yield  point '. 24,200  pounds. 

Strength  per  square  inch 47,600  pounds. 

Elongation  in  10  inches 64 . 9  per  cent. 

Table  III.  gives  the  results  of  testing  the  four  drawn  tubes  in  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  169.  Figs.  170, 171, 172,  and  173  show  the 
tubes  after  breaking  in  the  furnace.  Figs.  174,  175,  176,  and  177 
show  an  end  view  of  one-half  of  each  tube.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
while  the  brass  tubes  have  each  crumbled  and  disintegrated  at 
the  high  temperature,  the  steel  and  the  aluminum-bronze  tubes 
show  no  such  disintegration,  but  both  draw  out  to  a  thin  edge  and 
then  break.  This  is  a  most  instructive  experiment,  as  demon- 
strating the  homogeneity  of  the  aluminum  bronze.  Of  course,  at 
1,400  degrees  Fahr.  the  bronze  is  relatively  much  nearer  its  plastic 
and  melting  point,  about  1,800  degrees  Fahr.,  than  is  the  steel  which 
melts  several  hundred  degrees  higher.  The  temperature  is  an 
extreme  in  which  no  metal  can  be  serviceable. 

III.  Tests  op  Tubes  while  at  Temperatukes  between  1,800°  Fahr.  a>'d 

1,400*'  Fahr. 


Temperature  to  which  heated , 

Length  of  time  heated  before  test  was  made, 


Sectional  area  before  heating. 
Length  of  specimen , 


Tubes  broke  at 

Maximum  strength  of  tubes  at  this  tempera- 
ture   


Elongation  of  consecutive  inches   iu   the 
furnace 


Diameier  at  break. 


A. 

Govern- 
ment 
Bra«s 
Tube. 


1,810" F. 
15  min. 
Inches. 
0.8866 
•28.49 
less  than 
400  lbs. 
Lbs. 
1,250 
Inches. 
0.04 
.10 
.33 
.72* 
.20 
.07 
1.12 


Ordinary 
Brass 
Tube. 


S. 

Swedish 
Open- 
hearth 
Steel  Tube 


1,850'' F. 
15  min. 
Inches. 
0.8947 
24.18 
lesH  than 
250  lbs. 
Lbs. 
250 
Inches. 
0.02 
.10 
.45 
.68* 
.13 
.04 
1.119 


,1,340^  F. 
20  min. 
Inches. 
0.8819 
24.10 
less  than 
100  lbs. 
Lbs. 
4,100 
Inches. 
0.03 
.14 
.59* 
.43 
.12 
.05 


P. 

Alnmi- 

num- 

Bronze 

Tube, 

Cu^Al. 


1,410^  F. 

20  min. 

Inches. 

0.4277 
24  02 

700  lbs. 

Lbs. 

1,950 
Inches. 

0.03 
.15 

1.33* 
.88 
.09 
.02 

0.85J5 


*  Break  occurs. 
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Table  IV.  gives  the  results  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  tests  at 
about  1,000  degrees  Fahr.  In  these  results  we  see  the  same  excellent 
qualities  of  the  aluminum  bronze.  It  is  still  at  a  red  heat,  but 
the  metal  shows  its  serviceability  by  having  nearly  three  times 
the  strength  of  the  best  brass. 

IV.  Tests  op  Tubes  while  at  Temperatures  between  980*  Fahb.  and 

1,010*  Fahb. 


Temperature  to  which  heated 

Length  of  time  heated  before  test  was  made . 


Sectional  area  before  heating. 


Length  of  specimens. 
Thickness 


A. 

Govern- 
ment 
Bras8 
Tabc. 


OTS**  F. 
20  min. 
Sq.  In. 
0.3971 
Inches. 
23.96 
0.084 
Lbs. 
Missed. 


Tubes  broke  at 

Maximum  strength  of  tubes  at  this  tempera-l 

ture I    1,000 

I  Inches. 
0.03 


Elongation  of  consecutive   inches  in  the 
furnace  


■{ 


I  I 


.05 

.27 

.33* 

.07 

.02 


c. 

s. 

Ordinary 
Braes 
Tube. 

Swedish 
Open- 
hearth 
Steel  Tube 

980' F. 

1,010"  F. 

20  min. 

20  min. 

Sq.  In. 

Sq.  In. 

0.3867 

0.3816 

Inches. 

Inches. 

24.16 

24.04 

0.083 

0.081 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1,500 

10,000 

2,750 

17.500 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0.02 

0.01 

0.10 

0.02 

0.40 

0.04 

0.36* 

0.37* 

0.10 

0.05 

0.03 

0.02 

P. 

Alami- 

num- 

Bronze 

Tube, 

Co»Al. 


1.000"  F. 
20  min. 
Sq.  In. 
0.4221 
Inches. 
24.00 

Lbls. 
4,000 

6,100 
Inches. 
0.02 
0.06 
0.20 
0.88* 
0.12 
0.04 


♦  Break  occurs. 


Collating  the  above  results  relating  to  an  aluminum-bronze 
tube  of  an  outside  diameter  of  1.5  inches  and  a  thickness  of  .091 
inch,  we  have  the  following  data: 


Treatme.nt. 


1.  Broken  cold 

2.  Heated  to  bright  red,  cooled,  and  ) 

then  broken ) 

3.  Heated  to  1,410"  Fahr.  and  broken  ) 

at  that  temperature ] 

4.  Heated  to  1 ,000^  Fahr.  and  broken  ) 

at  that  temperature ) 


Ultimate  Strenirth. 


96,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

47,600  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

(  Knife-ed^re  break, 

i  700  lb.>*., 

(  4.560  max. 

<  4,000  lbs.,             } 

i  6,100  max.           ) 


Per  Cent. 
Elougation. 


4.9 
64.9 

133  in  1  inch, 

37  in  1  inch. 
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DCCXX.* 

HISTORICAL  AND    TECHNICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  THE   BESSEMER  PROCESS. 

BT  SIB  HBNBT  BB88BXBB,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

(Honorary  Member  of  the  Society.) 

Ey£B  mindful  of  the  great  honor  spontaneously  conferred  on 
me  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  electing  me  an  honorary  member 
of  that  learned  body,  I  have  deemed  it  both  a  privilege  and  a 
duty  on  my  part  to  lay  before  them  a  brief  account  of  the  early 
origin  of  the  Bessemer  process  of  steel  manufacture,  as  devel- 
oped at  my  bronze  powder  manufactory  in  London. 

It  is  generally  well  known  that  this  invention  had  its  origin 
in  certain  experiments  commenced  in  January,  1855,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  improving  the  quality  of  cast  iron  employed  for  found- 
ing heavy  ordnance,  by  rendering  the  iron  more  tough,  increas- 
ing its  tensile  strength,  and  making  it  less  subject  to  injury  by 
abrasion.  I  was  aware  that  Fairbaim  and  others  had  sought  to 
improve  cast  iron  by  the  fusion  of  some  malleable  scrap  iron 
along  with  the  pig  iron  in  the  cupola  furnace ;  this  fusion  of 
scrap  iron,  intermixed  with  the  mass  of  coke,  was  found  to  con- 
vert the  malleable  iron  into  white  cast-iron,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  much  contaminated  with  sulphur,  and  thus,  to  a  great 
extent,  this  method  had  failed  in  its  object.  In  my  experiments 
I  avoided  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  Fairbairn's  plan,  by  em 
ploying  a  reverberatory  furnace  in  which  the  pig  iron  was  fused 
forming  a  bath ;  into  this  bath  I  put  broken-up  bars  of  blistei 
steel,  made  from  Swedish  or  other  charcoal  iron,  its  fusion  tak- 
ing place  without  being  further  carburized  by  contact  with  the 
solid  fuel,  or  contaminated  by  the  absorption  of  sulphur.  The 
high  temperature  necessary  for  the  fusion  of  a  large  proportion 
of  steel  in   the  bath,  was  attained  by   constructing   the  fire- 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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grate  much  wider  than  the  bath,  by  contracting  the  width  of 
the  furnace  considerably  at  the  bridge,  and  also  by  continuing 
to  taper  the  furnace  slightly  all  the  way  from  the  fire-bridge 
to  the  downcast  flue,  which  was  connected  with  a  tall  chimney 
shaft.  My  English  patent  for  this  arrangement  bears  date 
January  10,  1855.  Many  alterations  and  modifications  of  this 
furnace  were  made  from  time  to  time ;  it  was  found  that  the 
large  volume  of  flame  sweeping  over  the  open  hearth  of  the 
furnace  was  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  combustible 
gas,  to  consume  which  a  hollow  fire-bridge  was  employed,  hav- 
ing numerous  perforations  made  in  the  fire-clay  lumps  of  which 
it  was  composed,  and  so  arranged  as  to  allow  jets  of  hot  atmos- 
pheric air  to  mingle  with  these  combustible  gases,  which  had 
the  effect  of  producing  an  intense  heat;  close  down  on  the  surface 
of  the  bath  ;  it  was  also  found  that  the  admission  of  hot  air  all 
along  the  back  of  the  fire-bridge  produced  a  decarbonizing 
action  on  the  bath ;  and  hence  the  degree  of  carburation  of  the 
metal  might  be  altered  by  regulating  the  admission  of  air. 
The  flow  of  air  through  the  hollow  fire-bridge  served  also  to 
moderate  its  temperature  and  render  it  more  durable. 

Some  of  the  samples  of  metal  which  I  ])roduced  by  this  pro- 
cess were,  when  annealed,  of  an  extremely  fine  grain  and  of  great 
strength.  At  this  stage  of  my  experiments  I  determined  on 
casting  a  small  model  gun,  which  in  the  lathe  gave  shavings 
slightly  curled,  and  closely  resembling  the  turnings  from  a  steel 
ingot.  The  metal  when  polished  also  looked  white  and  close- 
grained  like  steel.  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  casting  that 
I  took  it  over  to  Paris,  obtained  an  audience  with,  and  showed 
it  to,  the  Emperor,  who  had,  in  fact,  encouraged  me  to  make  an 
attempt  to  improve  iron  employed  in  founding  heavy  ordnance. 
His  Majesty,  who  had  desired  me  to  report  progress,  accepted  this 
experimental  gun,  remarking  that  some  day  it  might  have  an 
historical  interest,  and  it  was  in  recognition  of  tliis  circunjstance 
that  his  Majesty,  later  on,  intimated  to  mo,  tlirough  Colonel 
Belleville,  his  desire  to  confer  on  nie  tlie  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  provided  I  could  obtain  permission  to  wear 
it,  a  privilege  which  our  ambassadors  twice  refused.  His 
Majesty  also  gave  me  permission  to  erect  my  furnace  at  the 
government  cannon  foundry  at  Ruelle  near  Augouleme,  to  which 
place  I  went,  with  proper  introductions,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  all  the  necessary  details.     I  also  sent  over  from  Eng- 
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laud  several  thousand  special  fire-bricks,  etc..  for  the  erection 
of  the  furnace. 

But  on  resuming  my  further  researches,  after  retumi:^  to 
Loudon,  an  incident  occurred  which  suddenly  put  a  atop  to  the 
intended  works  at  the  Ruelle  Gun  Foundry,  and,  in  fact,  altered 
all  my  future  plans  and  investigations. 

The  furnace  as  it  was  then  arranged  is  shown  in  vertical  section 
by  Fig.  179,  and  in  horizontal  section  on  a  line  passing  through 
openings  in  the  perforated  hollow  dre-bridge  by  Fig.  180,  where 
the  narrowing  of  the  body  of  the  furnace  is  clearly  shown,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  jets  of  air  were  directed  so  as  to  produce 

1 
1 

^^^^ 

Pro    ITU.                                                                                              ■ 

an  iuti;ii!^i'  i^uitiuu  of  the  combustible  gaaes  mingled  witb,  and                      1 
passing  over,  witii  the  large  volume  of  flame,  from  the  over-                        n 
ohargeil  fire-grate.                                                                                                           J 
The  small  scale  on  whicli  thin  experimental  furnace  was  built                       J 
(viz.:  a  capaoitj  of  three  hundredweight  only)  was  much  against                       1 
my  obtaining  the  high  temperature  necessary   to  melt  a  large                       1 
proportion   of  steel  in  the  pig-iron  bath.     I  was  of  course  fully                ^^J 
aware  that  a  faruace  of  sufficient  capacity  to  cast  a  five  or  a             ^^^H 
ten  ton  gun  would  produce  a  much  higher  temperature  than  it  was             ^^^H 
possible  t't  attain  in  my  small  furnace,  and  also  that  a  forced  draft,                  ^^1 
obtained  by  closing  in  the  ash-pit  and  forcing  air  into  it,  would                        1 
ftlao  still  further  increase  the  temperature.    That  this  forced  draft                        J 
was  in  my  mind  at  the  time,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  I  took  out                       J 
a  patent  for  the  mauufactnte  of  cast  steel,  dated  October  17,                     ■ 
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185ij;  that  ia,  about  two  mouth.'s  after  the  castiug  of  tlie  model 
gun.  In  this  patent  I  fully  described  the  forcing  of  air,  bj  a 
fan,  iuto  the  closed  asli-pita  of  furnaces  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cast-steel;  and  it  has  often  since  occurred  to  me 
that,  with  the  additional  resources  still  untried,  I  did  not  act 
wisely  in  bo  suddenly  abandoning  these  open-hearth  experi- 
ments, in  favor  of  an  entirely  different  system,  suggested  to  my 
mind  by  the  incident  before  referred  to.     But  with  my  impul- 

Fio.   181. 


Fig.  180. 


sive  nature  and  my  intense  desire  to  follow  up  every  new  problem 
which  presented  itself,  I  at  once  threw  myself  unreservedly  into 
this  new  study,  which  seemed  to  open  a  way  to  the  rapid  pro- 
duction of  bars,  rails,  and  plates,  of  malleable  metal  direct  from 
the  blast  furnace. 

Before  dismissing  this  sahject  it  may  he  interesting,  even  at 
this  distant  period,  to  speculate  on  what  would  have  been  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  open-hearth-fiirnaoe  experiments,  had  I 
not  been  so  suddenly  diverted  from  their  further  pursuit. 

8uch  a  furnace,  with  a  forced  draft  and  a  capacity  of  ten  tons, 
would  undoubtedly  have  melted  malleable  iron  or  steel  in  a 
bath  of  pig  iron,  and  have  liecarbnrized  it  to  the  desired  extent^ 
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for  I  had,  in  fact,  in  this  small  furiia«e  already  fused  steel  in  a 
bath  of  pig  irou,  on  the  open  hearth  of  a  reverberator^  furnace, 
and  as  far  back  aa  January,  1S55,  I  had  claimed  in  my  patent 
"  Uie fusion  of  stoel  in  a  bath  <if  mellcd  p  it/  or  cant  iron  in.  a  reverber- 
ator yf  unmix,  as  herehnh'sn-ilied." 

This  was  about  ten  years  prior  to  the  first  patent  taken  out 
by  M.  Emile  Martin,  and  uoiv  generally  known  as  the  Siemeiis- 
Martiu  process.  This  patent  was  obtiained  in  England  in  the 
name  of  Emile  Martin  only,  and  ia  dated  August  18,  1865,  or 
more  than  ten  years  after  my  patent  of  January  10,  1855.  M. 
Emile  Martin,  in  his  patent,  saya :  "  The  manufacture  is  effected 
upon  the  principle  of  fusion  of  iron  or  natural  steel  ifi  a  bath  of 
cast  iron,  maintained  at  a  white  heat,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
such  a»  a  Siemens  gas-furuaco." 

I  desire  to  say  that  I  make  no  claim  whatever  to  the  prior 
invention  of  the  Martin-Siemens  process,  nor  do  I  for  one 
moment  assume  that  my  patent  of  1855  furnished  any  informa- 
tion which  either  of  these  gentlemen  availed  themselves  of; 
but  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  fusion  of  steel  in  a 
bath  of  pig  iron,  on  the  open  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
which  I  had  patented  and  successfully  effected,  was,  to  use  a 
favorite  expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  "pproadilng  within 
measuralie  distance"  of  that  now  well-known  and  successful 
process. 

On  ray  return  from  the  Buelle  Gun  Foundi-y,  I  resumeil  my 
experiments  with  the  open-hearth  furnace,  when  the  remarkable 
incident  I  have  twice  referred  to,  occurred  in  this  way :  Some 
pieces  of  pig-iron  in  one  side  of  the  bath  attracted  my  attention 
by  remaining  unmelted  despite  the  great  heat  of  the  furnace,  and 
I  turned  on  a  little  more  .lir  through  the  fire-bridge,  with 
the  intention  of  increasing  the  combustion ;  on  again  opening 
the  furnace  door  after  an  interval  of  half  an  hour,  these  two 
piece'!  of  pig  still  remained  unfused.  I  then  took  an  iron  bar. 
with  the  intention  of  pushing  them  into  the  bath,  wlien  I  dis- 
covered that  they  were  merely  thin  shells  of  decarburized 
iron,  as  represented  at  Fig.  181,  thus  showing  that  atmos- 
pheric air  alone  was  capable  of  wbolly  decarburizing  gray  pig 
irou  and  converting  it  into  malleable  iron  without  puddling  or 
any  other  manipulation.  It  was  this  which  gave  a  new  direction 
to  my  thoughts,  atid  after  due  consideration  I  became  convinced 
that  if  air  could  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  sufficiently  exten- 
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sive  surface  of  molten  crude  iron  the  latter  would  rapidly  be 
converted  into  malleable  iron. 

This,  like  all  new  problems,  had  a  special  interest  for  me,  and 
I  became  impatient  to  test  it  by  more  than  a  laboratory  experi- 
ment. Without  loss  of  time  I  had  some  fire-clay  crucibles  made 
with  perforated  covers,  and  also  some  fire-clay  blow-pipes,  which 
I  joined  to  a  three-feet  length  of  one-inch  gas  pipe,  the 
opposite  end  of  which  was  attached  by  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing 
to  a  fixed  blast  pipe.  This  elastic  connection  permitted  the 
easy  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  the  blow-pipe  into  and  out 
of  the  crucible,  as  shown  at  Fig.  182,  which  represents  a  vertical 
section  of  an  air  furnace,  containing  a  crucible,  which  in  this 
case  represented  the  "  converter."  About  ten  pounds  of  molten 
gray  pig  iron  about  half  filled  the  crucible,  and  thirty  minutes' 
blowing  was  found  to  convert  ten  pounds  of  this  gray  pig  iron 
into  soft  malleable  iron.  Here  at  least  one  great  fact  was  elicited^ 
viz.:  the  absolute  decarburization  of  molten  crude  iron  without 
any  manipulation,  hnt  not  tvithout  fuel ;  for  had  not  a  very  high 
temperature  been  kept  up  in  the  air  furnace  all  the  time  this  quiet 
blowing  for  thirty  minutes  was  going  on,  it  would  have  resulted 
in  the  solidification  of  the  metal  in  the  crucible  long  before 
complete  decarburation  had  been  etfected.  Hence  arose  the  all- 
important  question :  Can  sufficient  internal  heat  be  produced  by 
the  iotroduction  of  atmospheric  air  to  retain  the  fluidity  of  the 
metal  until  it  is  wholly  decarbiirized  in  a  vessel  not  externally 
heated  ? 

This  I  determined  to  try  without  delay.  I  fitted  up  a  larger 
blast  cylinder  in  connection  with  a  twenty  horse  power  engine 
which  I  had  daily  at  work,  and  I  also  erected  an  ordinary 
foundry  cupola  ca])abl(3  of  melting  half  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  Then 
came  the  question  of  the  best  form  and  size  for  the  experimental 
"  converter."  I  had  very  few  data  to  guide  me  in  this,  as  the 
crucible  converter  was  hidden  from  view  in  tlie  furnace  during 
the  blow.  I,  however,  found  that  slag  was  produced  during  the 
blow  and  escaped  through  the  liolos  in  the  lid  ;  tliis  fact  guided 
nio  to  the  construction  of  a  very  simple  form  of  cylindrical 
converter,  about  four  feet  in  height  in  the  interior,  which  was 
sufficiently  tall  and  capacious,  as  I  believed,  to  prevent  anything 
but  a  few  sparks  and  heated  gases  from  escaping  through  a 
central  hole  made  in  the  flat  top  of  the  vessel  for  that  purpose, 
as  shown  in  vertical  section  at  Fig.  183.     The  converter  had  six 
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horizontal  tuyeres  arranged  around  the  lower  part  ot  it ;  these 
were  connected  by  six  adjustable  branch  pipes,  deriving  their 
supply  of  air  from  an  annular  rectangular  chamber  extending 
around  the  converter,  as  shown. 

All  being  thus  arranged,  and  a  blast  of  ten  or  fifteeu  pounds 
pressure  turned  on,  about  seven  hundredweight  of  molteii  pig 
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and  a  Toluminoua  white  flame ;  then  followed  a  auccesslon  of 
mild  explosious,  throwing  moItSQ  slags  and  splashes  of  metal 
high  up  into  the  air,  the  apparatus  becoming  a  miniature  volcano 
in  a  state  of  active  eruption.  No  one  could  approach  the  con- 
verter to  turn  off  the  blast,  and  some  low  flat  zinc-covered  roofs 
close  at  hand  were  in  danger  of  being  set  on  fire  by  the  shower 
of  red-hot  matter  falling  on  them.  All  this  was  a  veritable 
revelation  to  me,  as  I  had  in  no  way  anticipated  such  violent 
results.  However,  in  ten  minutes  more  the  eruption  had 
ceased,  the  flame,  died  down,  the  process  was  complete,  and 
on  tappijig  the  converter  into  a  shallow  pan  or  ladle,  and  form- 
ing it  into  an  ingot,  it  was  found  to  be  wholly  decarburized 
malleable  iron. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  first  charge  of  pig 
iron  was  converted  into  malleable  iron  in  a  vessel  neither 
internally  nor  externally  heated  by  fire. 

I,  however,  desired  to  convert  a  second  charge  of  pig  iroUf 
which  had  been  put  into  the  cupola,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
this  dangerous  projection  upward  of  sparks  and  molten  slags, 
a  temporary  expedient  was  resorted  to,  which,  however,  (ailed 
in  its  object.  I  procured  one  of  those  circular  chequered  cast- 
iron  plates  so  much  used  in  the  London  pavements  to  allow 
coaJa  to  be  put  into  the  cellars  beluw  the  pavement.  TliiH  plate, 
which  was  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  was  suspended  by  a  chain 
at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inclies  above  the  central  opening  in  the 
top  of  the  converter,  as  .«hown  in  Fig.  183, 

This  as  a  mere  temporary  device  was  deemed  suiiicieut  to 
allow  the  conversion  of  another  seven-hundred  weight  charge  to- 
te effected  without  any  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the  premises. 
The  converting  operation  went  on  quietly  as  before,  but  when  the 
eruption  commenced  I  saw  tlie  suspended  plate  get  rapidly  red- 
hot,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  it  melted  and  fell  away,  leaving 
the  chain  dangling  over  the  opening,  and  allowing  the  slags  and 
splashes  of  metal  to  shoot  upward  as  before.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  first  converter  which  I  had  constructed  was  at  once 
condemned  as  commercially  impracticable,  owing  to  this  verti- 
cal eruption  of  cinder,  and  for  this  reason  <mly.  All  attempts 
to  lessen  the  violence  of  the  process  by  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  tuyeres,  or  by  lessening  the  diameter  of  the  tuyere  pipe 
orifices,  or  by  diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  blast,  only- 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  necessary  temperature,  and  in 
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preventing  tlie  converaion  of  the  mollen  pig  iron  into  malleable 
iron.  In  one  case  the  trial  of  a  diminished  area  of  tuyere  open- 
ing resulted  in  nearly  the  whole  charge  of  metal,  after  more  than 
an  hour's  blowing,  being  converted  into  a  solid  mass  of  brittle 
white  iron  similar  to  ordinary  refiners'  plate  metal  Indeed,  I 
may  say  that  the  results  of  all  my  early  investigations  proved 
to  me,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  a  fact  which  has  since 
been  confirmed  in  every  Bessemer  steel  works  throughout 
Europe  aud  America,  viz.,  that  rapidity  of  action  ending  in  a 
violent  eruption  are  absolutely  necessary  conditions  of  success ; 
and  when  we  take  iuto  consideration  the  fact  that  the  converted 
metal  must  be  made,  to  acquire  an  euormously  high  tempera- 
ture, so  that  it  may  not  be  chilled  in  tapping,  or  pouring  it  out 
of  the  incandescent  converter  into  a  cold  open  la<Ue  ;  that  it 
be  not  chilled  by  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  much 
cooler  metal  employed  to  deoxidize  it ;  that  it  does  not  chill  and 
form  a  skull  in  the  casting  iadle  during  the  comparatively  long 
time  required  to  form  it  into  ingots  ;  it  is  obvious  that  to  carry 
out  the  Bessemer  process  successfull}',  a  temperature  must  be 
obtained  very  considerably  above  the  mere  melting  temperature 
of  malleable  iron.  In  order  to  obtain  this  temperature  it  ia 
necessary  to  drive  powerful  streams  of  air  iuto  the  metal,  so  as 
to  divide  it  iuto  innumerable  fiery  globules  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  body  of  metal  under  operation,  which  for  the  time 
being  may  be  likened  to  a  fluid  sponge,  with  the  active  combus- 
tion of  carbon  with  oxygen  going  on  in  every  one  of  its  myriads 
of  ever-changing  cavities. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen 
takes  place  so  rapidly  at  this  high  temperature  as  to  produce  a 
series  of  mild  explosions,  which  are  scarcely  noticed  in  the  large 
converters  in  common  use,  which  have  a  space  for  the  violent 
expansions,  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height  above  the  normal 
Ipvel  of  the  metal ;  in  this  space  the  violent  action  expends 
itself  unseen,  and  is  only  partially  recognized  by  a  small  addi- 
tional quantity  of  slags  leaping  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  con- 
verter. 

With  these  facts  before  us  it  must  be  self-evident  that  all 
attempts  to  produce  malleable  iron  in  a  plain  cylindrical  vessel 
which  has  no  top  to  it,  aud  in  which  the  metal  rises  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  its  open  mouth,  must  utterly  tail  from  two 
causes.     First,  because  heat  would  fly  off  eo   freely  that  the 
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temperature  of  molten  malleable  iron  could  never  be  reached ; 
and,  second,  because  nearly  all  the  metal  contained  in  such  a 
shallow  open-topped  vessel  would  leap  out  of  it,  and  be  scat- 
tered in  all  directions  when  the  explosive  eruption  takes  place, 
without  which  no  charge  of  molten  pig  iron  can  be  converted 
into  fluid  malleable  iron.  This  violent  eruption  of  slags,  accom- 
panied by  an  immense  volume  of  flame  which  issues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  converter,  has  surprised  every  one  when  witness- 
ing the  Bessemer  process  for  the  first  time.  Nor  was  I  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  for  I  was  as  much  astonished  as  others  at 
this  violent  eruption,  or  most  assuredly  I  should  never  have 
been  so  stupid  as  to  design  a  converter  so  as  to  discharge  a 
shower  of  slag  vertically  upwards,  and  thus  insure  its  falling 
back  on  to  and  all  around  the  converter.  Till  that  time  no 
one  had  ever  seen  a  converter  in  operation,  but  no  one  who  had 
once  witnessed  the  conversion  of  fluid  pig  iron  into  malleable 
iron  by  a  blast  of  air,  would  ever  propose  to  construct  a  con- 
verter with  an  opening  at  the  top  so  as  to  direct  this  fiery  stream 
vertically  upwards.  Later  experience  allows  me  fearlessly  to 
assert  that  a  charge  of  molten  crude  iron  cannot  be  converted 
into  fluid  malleable  iron  or  steel  by  forcing  air  through  it,  with- 
out this  violent  eruption  taking  place.  Hence  it  is  to  me  utter- 
ly inconceivable  that  any  man  who  had  once  witnessed  the  vio- 
lent eruption  invariably  accompanying  the  converting  process, 
should,  after  such  an  experience,  design  and  patent  a  converting 
vessel  with  a  sloping  top  and  a  vertical  outlet  so  admirably 
adapted  to  throw  upward  and  discharge  so  large  a  proportion 
of  its  contents  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  184,  which  is  an  exact 
reproduction  of  an  authorized  drawing  of  the  converter  of  an 
American  patentee  who,  it  lias  been  asserted,  had  successfully 
carried  on  this  converting  process  many  years  prior  to  his 
taking  out  this  patent  in  1857.  The  original  patent  is  lieaded : 
''  W.  Kelly.     No.  505.     Eeissued,  Nov.  3,  1857." 

I  had  no  sooner  condemned  my  first  cylindrical  converter  than 
I  commenced  to  remedy  its  defects.  The  most  obvious  and  ready 
way  of  doing  this  would  have  been  simply  to  make  an  opening 
near  the  top,  on  one  side  of  it,  and  thus  allow  the  escape  of  the 
ejected  matter  to  take  place  horizontally,  and  direct  the  dis- 
charge against  a  wall,  or  allow  it  to  fall  into  a  pit,  etc. ;  but  I 
desired  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  metal  splashes  as  far  as 
possible,  so  that  I  determined  on  constructing  the  new  converter 
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with  an  apper  chambeT  havliig  an  arched  roof  &nd  a  conicai 
slopii^  floor.  This  converter  is  represented  at  Fig.  185  in  ver- 
tical section,  and  at  Fig.  186  in  horizontal  cross  Beotion,  taken 


through  the  tuyeres.  When  a  converter  is  so  constructed  the 
fluid  matters  wliich  would  otherwise  pass  vertically  iipward  into 
the  air  are  thrown  a<:;ainst  the  arched  roof,  and  any  fluid  metal 
which  may  be  thrown  iip  falls  upon   the  sloping  floor  of  the 
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Upper  cliamber,  and  agaiu  returns  to  the  lower  one,  while  the 
ilame  and  a  portion  of  the  sla^s  find  their  way  out  of  the  two 
square  lateral  openingB  provided  for  that  purpose.  This  upper 
chamber  serves  also  as  a  receptacle  for  heating  up  any  metal 
intended  to  recarburize  or  alloy  with  the  steel  in  course  of 
being  converted.  The  section  Pig.  18(>  shows  six  well-burned 
fire-clay  or  plumbago  tuyere  pipes,  fitted  to  openiii^'ji  li'fi  in  the 


lining  for  that  purpose.  Their  outer  ends  are  made  conioit  to 
faciliate  the  ramming  in  of  loam  around  them,  and  which  effect- 
ually holds  them  in  position,  and  at  the  same  time  admits  "of 
their  easy  removal  when  worn  out ;  a  jointed  piece  of  iron  tube, 
with  a  catch  to  hold  it  in  place,  communicates  the  blast  to  each 
tuyere. 

Another  view  of  this  converter,  taken  at  right  angles  to  Fig,  185, 
is  represented  in  Pig.  187,  showing  in  one  side  the  hopper  by 
which  the  molten  iron  is  run  in  by  a  movable  spout  direct  from 
the  cupola.     This  view  also  shows  the  tapping  hole  open,  and 
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the  Bpout  which  conductB  the  converted  metal  into  a  movable 
shallow  pan  or  receiver  supported  by  a  long  handle  mot  shown). 
A  fire-brick  plug,  attached  to  a  long  handle,  is  fitted  to  a  fire- 
brick ring  or  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  prevents 
any  debris  from  the  tapping  hole  being  carried  into  the 
monld. 

As  this  apparatus  was  intended  to  exhibit  the  process,  it  was 
essential  that  an  easy  way  should  be  provided  for  getting  away 
the  ingots  and  quickly  repeating  the  process.  This  casting 
apparatus,  constructed  precisely  as  represented  in  Fig,  187,  was 
erected  at  my  bronze  manufactory  in  London  about  two  months 
prior  to  my  reading  the  "  Cheltenham  Paper."  It  is  represented 
in  vertical  section  in  Fig.  iy7.  The  interior  of  the  mould  was  ten 
inches  square  and  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  was  made  in  two 
pieces  planed  quite  parallel  and  then  permanently  bolted  to- 
gether. The  mould  had  a  massive  square  lower  flange  rest- 
ing on  four  dwarf  columns,  which  stood  on  the  square  upper 
flange  of  an  hydraulic  cylinder.  Massive  bolts  passed  through 
these  dwarf  columns  and  through  the  square  flanges,  and  thus 
united  the  ingot  mould  and  hydraulic  cylinder,  in  which  a  ram  or 
plunger  was  placed,  having  a  movable  square  head  which  accu- 
rately fitted  the  mould  and  formed  a  closely  fitting  movable  bot- 
tom to  it.  Both  the  ram  and  the  external  surface  of  the  mould 
were  kept  cool  by  a  water  jacket  provided  with  supply  and  waste 
pipes.  Matters  being  thus  arranfjed,  the  converted  metal  was 
allowed  to  fall  in  a  vertical  stream  from  the  receiver  on  to  the  bead 
of  the  ram.  Tho  receiver  was  then  removed,  and  water  under 
pressure  was  turned  on  to  the  hydraulic  cylinder  as  soon  as  the 
steel  was  solidified,  when  a  beautifully  square  ingot,  ten  inches 
square  and  weighing  about  seven  hundredweight,  steadily  rose 
and  stood  on  end  reatly  (or  removal,  the  head  of  the  ram  rising 
one  or  two  inches  above  the  top  of  the  mould.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  persons  still  living  who  witnessed  this  combined 
converting  and  casting  apparatus  in  saocesafnl  operation  at  my 
bronze  works  in  London. 

Two  ten-inch  square  ingots  made  with  this  apparatus  were 
*ent  to  the  Dowlais  Iron  Works  in  Wales,  and,  without  hammer- 
ing, were  rolled  into  two  flat-footetl  rails,  on  the  '26th  of  August, 
1856— that  is,  thirteen  days  aft*r  the  reading  nf  the  "  Chelten- 
ham Paper.''  They  were  rolled  under  the  personal  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  past  President  of  the  Iron  and 
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Steel  Institute,  where  two  pieces  of  these  rails  are  still  kept  i 
examples  of  the  early  working  of  my  process  in  London. 

I  may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  ray  patent,  datd 
October  the  17th,  1855, 1  described  liow  the  state  of  carbnratiol 
of  the  converted  metal  might  be  regulated  by  the  addition  of 
molten  pig  iron  after  the  blow  bad  taken  place  ;  and  us  this 
patent  was  dated  eleven  mouths  prior  to  Mr.  Mushet's  patent, 
claiming  to  recarburize  the  converted  metal  ivith  tlie  German 
pig  iron  known  as  spiegeleisen,  Mr,  Mushet  could  not  pre- 
vent my  use  of  that,  or  any  other  pig  iron,  to  recarburize  the 
converted  metal  after  the  blow.  There  was  also  another  abso- 
lute bar  to  Mr.  Mushet's  clai  ma  to  the  exclusive  use  of  manga- 
nese in  ray  process  besides  its  public  use  in  all  countries  by 
cast-steel  manufacturers,  for  in  another  patent  of  mine,  dated 
May  31,  1856 — that  is.  sixteen  weeks  prior  to  either  of  Mr. 
Mushet's  three  manganese  patents — I  gave  the  right  to  the 
public  to  alloy  steel  in  my  process  with  any  metals  previously 
nsed  to  alloy  cast  steel,  by  showing  various  ways  in  which  these 
alloys  might  be  made  in  my  process,  either  by  fluid  or  solid 
raetals,  or  by  metallic  oxides.  After  this  description  I  entered 
a  disclaimer  to  their  exeluaive  use,  by  means  of  which  dis- 
claimer and  publication,  all  alloys  of  steel  might  be  made  in  my 
converting  process  which  had  hitherto  been  made  by  other 
oast-steel  manufacturers;  po  that  the  three  patents  of  Mr. 
Mushet,  embracing,  as  they  did,  every  known  means  of  employ- 
ing manganese,  and  which  were  intended  to  corner  me  and  con- 
trol my  patent,  utterly  broke  down  simply  by  having  been 
anticipated  in  my  two  former  patents.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Mr,  Mushet  did  not  think  it  "worth  while  even  to  give  me  notice 
that  in  using  spiegeleisen  for  recarburizing  I  was  infringing  his 
patents,  nor  did  he  make  auy  attempt  legally  or  otherwise  to 
prevent  me  and  all  my  English  licensees  fiom  the  free  use  of 
manganese  ;  and  I  could  never  understand  why  American  steel 
manufacturers  paid  a  royalty  for  the  use  of  these  invalid  patents. 

In  this  same  patent  of  May  31, 1S5'J,  I  anticipated  the  invention 
of  Sir  Joseph  Wtitwortli  for  casting  steel  under  great  pressure 
in  order  to  render  the  ingots  or  castings  more  sound. 

I  stated  that  "  I  have  observed  that  the  cellular  condi- 
tion of  cast  steel,  and  more  especially  malleable-iron  castings, 
is  more  or  less  owing  to  the  spontaueous  disengagement 
of  gaseous   matter   in   the   interior  of   the   fluid   mass.     Now, 
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it  is  well  known  that  substances  capable  of  vaporizing,  or  of 
evolving  gaseous  matters,  do  so  with  greater  difficulty  if  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  atmosphere.  I  therefore  make  use  of  this 
paculiar  property  of  matter  in  order  to  increase  the  soundness 
of  ingots  or  other  articles  formed  by  casting  in  fluid  malleable 
iron  or  steel."  .  Then  follow  details  of  apparatus  both  for  cast- 
ing under  gaseous  pressure  and  also  by  the  direct  action  of  an 
hydraulic  plunger  acting  on  the  fluid  steel  during  its  solidifica- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  when  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  applied  for  his  patent  for  casting  steel  under  the 
pressure  of  an  hydraulic  plunger,  he  was  wholly  unaware  of 
^hat  I  had  patented  nine  years  previously,  and  it  is  only  due  to 
Sir  Joseph  to  say  that  immediately  on  his  patent  agent  pointing 
out  this  fact  to  him,  he  came  to  me  and  took  a  license  under  my 
patent,  paying  me  a  royalty  on  all  the  compressed  steel  made 
at  his  works  up  to  the  date  at  which  my  patent  ceased  to  exist. 
That  his  special  mechanical  arrangements  were  an  original  in- 
vention I  have  never  had  any  doubt  whatever,  and  he  had  the 
additional  merit  of  successfully  carrying  them  out. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  the  more  salient  points 
connected  with  the  many  forms  of  apparatus  designed  by  me 
to  facilitate  or  improve  my  process,  I  must  revert  to  the  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  a  fixed  converter,  for  in  this  form  of 
apparatus  much  heat  is  dissipated  by  the  necessity  of  blowing 
before  running  in  the  metal,  and — what  is  still  worse — the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  blast  after  the  metal  is  converted 
aud  during  the  whole  time  of  its  discharge.  Then  there  is  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  time  employed  in  tapping,  during  which 
time  tlie  blowing  must  be  continued,  and  there  is  also  the  diffi- 
culty of  stopping  the  process,  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the 
blast  engine,  or  if  a  tuyere  gives  way. 

These  difficulties  and  many  others  caused  me  to  search  dili- 
gently  for  a  remedy  for  these  grave  defects,  which  at  that  time 
appeared  impossible  to  overcome,  until  the  happy  idea  occurred 
to  me  of  moving  the  converter  on  axes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep 
the  tuyeres  above  the  metal  until  a  charge  of  molten  iron 
was  run  in,  and  which  permitted  the  whole  charge  to  be  com- 
mences! at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  admitted  also  of  the  ces- 
oii  of  blowing  during  its  discharge.  This  movement  of  the 
conviirter  also  permitted  a  stoppage  of  the  process  to  take  place 
at  any  time  for  the  removal  of  a  worn-out  tuyere  if  necessary. 
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and  afforded  great  facilities  for  working  the  process.  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  movable  converter  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  as  there  were  several  necessary  requirements 
to  provide  for.  First,  in  order  to  maki'  the  heavy  lining 
secure  when  turned  upside  down,  a  more  or  less  arched  shape  in 
all  directions  was  necessary,  and  a  loug  oval  form  seemed  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  it  allowed  some  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
height  for  the  metal  to  throw  itself  about  in,  without  leaviug  the 
converter.  Then  the  large  mouth  or  outlet  pointing  to  one  side 
was  necessary  to  direct  the  sparks  to  be  all  discharged  in  a  direc- 
tion away  from  the  casting  pit.  After  much  study  the  precise 
form  arrived  at  is  shown  at  Fig.  188,  which  is  an  external  eleva- 
tion,  and  of  which  Fig.  189  is  a  vertical  section,  in  the  position  in 
which  the  vessel  is  retained  during  the  running  in  of  the  metal. 
Fig.  190  shows  the  position  it  occupies  during  the  blow ;  Fig.  191 
shows  the  position  it  assumes  during  the  discharge  of  the  con- 
verted metal  into  a  loamed-up  casting  ladle  provided  with  a  dis- 
charge valve  at  the  bottom  ;  the  latUe  can  be  moved  from  mould 
to  mould  by  closing  the  valve  during  siich  movement,  and  on 
opening  it  a  vertical  stream  descends  into  the  mould,  per- 
fectly free  from  any  admixture  ()f  slags.  The  advantage  of  this 
mode  of  filling  the  moulds  will  be  understood  when  it  is  bom© 
in  mind  that  the  latter  are  necessarily  narrow,  upright  iron 
vessels.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  a  stream  of  molten  metal, 
poured  from  the  lip  of  a  ladle,  will  describe  a  parabolic  curve  in 
its  descent,  and  tends  to  strike  the  further  side  of  the  mould 
before  reaching  the  bottom.  The  surface  of  the  cast-iron  mould 
so  struck  is  instantly  melted  by  the  incandescent  stream  of  steel, 
and  the  ingot  and  the  mould  thus  become  united,  causing  great 
inconvenience  and  destruction  to  the  mould ;  nor  is  it  easy 
in  pouring  the  steel  from  a  hidle  to  prevent  some  of  the  fluid 
slag  floating  on  its  surface  from  flowing  over  with  the  steel  and 
spoiling  the  ingot.  All  of  these  difficulties  are  avoided  by  the 
valvular  ladle  discharging  a  vertical  stream  down  the  centre  of 
the  mould,  the  quantity  and  flow  being  regulated  with  great 
facility  by  the  liand  lever  on  the  side  of  the  ladle. 

Many  other  mechanical  contrivances  were  necessary  to  per- 
fect the  process ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  patent  blast  engine 
with  noiseless  self-acting  valves  ;  the  hydraulic  casting  crane 
carrying  the  casting  ladle  over  every  mould  in  the  semicircular 
casting  pit,  and  capable  of  rising  and  falling  to  correspond  to 
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the  descent  of  the  mouth  of  the  converter  when  filling  the 
ladle  for  casting.  Then  there  are  the  direct-acting  ingot  cranes 
which  clear  the  pit  and  refill  it  with  another  set  of  moulds 
rapidly  and  with  little  manual  labor ;  then  we  have  the  elevated 
"  valve  stand,"  called  in  America  "  the  pulpit,*'  from  which  safe 
position  a  single  workman  can  overlook  the  whole  converting 
apparatus^  controlling  all  their  movements,  governing  the  blast, 
working  the  hydraulic  cranes,  etc. 

The  mode  of  transmitting  semi-rotary  motion  to  the  converter 
was  another  important  question  which  I  had  to  solve.  I  was  of 
opinion  that  ordinary  shafting  and  straps  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  dealing  with  this  fiery  monster  ;  five  or  ten  tons  of  fluid 
metal  had  to  be  lifted  in  one  direction,  the  load  diminishing 
until  the  fluid  running  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  converter 
tended  to  drive  the  lifting  gear  in  the  reverse  direction,  so 
that  if  anything  went  wrong  or  slipped,  the  converter  might 
swing  itself  round  and  discharge  these  five  or  ten  tons  of  incan- 
descent steel  on  to  the  floor  or  among  the  work-people.  This 
determined  me  to  adopt  the  hydraulic  apparatus  now  universally 
employed  for  governing  the  motions  of  the  converter,  for  with 
this  simple  and  reliable  apparatus,  a  lad  at  safe  distance  can 
start  ifc  in  motion  or  stop  it  instantly,  can  alter  its  speed  of 
motion,  and  control  the  pouring  out  of  ten  tons  of  incandescent 
steel  as  easily  as  a  lady  pours  out  a  cup  of  tea. 

The  first  movable  (converter  was  ere'cted  at  my  steel  works  in 
Sheffield,  and  was  moved  by  hand  gearing,  because  at  that  early 
dato  I  had  not  invented  the  hydraulic  apparatus  just  described. 
This  early  converting  apparatus  did  good  work  at  Sheffield,  and 
was  constructed  precisely  as  represented  in  Fig.  197,  which 
shows  also  the  first  modification  of  the  liydraulic  casting  crane, 
afterwards  elaborated  and  rendered  suitable  for  casting  heavy 
charges  of  steel. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
bringing  before  the  many  eminent  engineers  of  which  this 
Society  is  composed  a  brief  sketch  of  tlie  early  days  of  this 
invention,  and  although  many  interesting  details  are  necessarily 
omitted,  I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  liow  the  Bes- 
semer process  originated,  and  how,  by  constant  study  Jind  prac- 
tical research  it  was  developed  from  a  mere  abstract  theory, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  a  degree  of  practical  development  at  my 
bronze  works  in  London,  till  I  was  justified  in  erecting  the*' 
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Bessemer  Steel  Works  in  Sheffield,  which  still  remain  in  active 
operation  under  the  style  of  Henry  Bessemer  &  Co.,  Limited. 
These  works  were  established  for  commercial  purposes  and  also 
to  serve  as  a  pioneer  works  or  school,  where  the  process  was 
for  several  years  exhibited  to  any  iron  or  steel  manufacturers 
who  desired  to  take  a  license  to  manufacture  under  my  patents  ; 
during  that  time  all  who  desired  to  do  so  were  allowed  to  bring 
their  own  pig  iron,  and  personally,  or  by  their  managers,  see 
it  converted  prior  to  taking  a  license. 

And  now,  when  I  contemplate  the  great  steel  trade  of  Europe 
and  America,  with  an  annual  production  of  10,000,000  tons  of 
Bessemer  steel,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  express  some  pride 
and  satisfaction  when  I  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  keen 
competition  of  rival  manufacturers  and  the  ceaseless  activity 
and  inventive  talents  of  mechanical  engineers,  my  original 
invention  has  not  been  swept  away,  but  still  exists  in  active 
operation  in  every  steel-making  country  in  the  world,  intact  in 
all  its  main  features  and  in  almost  every  detail  as  it  left  my 
hands  forty  years  ago. 
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DIscTHSIuS. 


Mr.    W.  F.  Dur/ee. — [Nole  hy  the  PiMication  Committu-:    MA 
Durfee  <liscussed  tliis  paper  at  »ome  leuglli,  but  at  his  own  i 
quest  it  was  witbdrnwn  from  tbe  permaneut  record  of  the  volnm 

of  Ti'fiwitiHums.A 


Prof.  F.  E.  Billion.— Fig.  1U8  shows  the  elevation  of  an  eigbteen- 
ton  converter  used  at  tlie  Maryland  Steel  Works  at  Sparrow's 
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Point,  MJ.  Fig.  199  shows  the  installHtion  of  two  such  con- 
verters in  the  same  works.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  con- 
verters discharge  vertically  upvrards,  into  chimneys  phtoed  di- 
rectlv  over  them. 


Mr.  JMtii  Hinil.--  I  have  not  prepared  any  criticism  of  this 
paper,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  anticipate  making  any.  I  have,  of 
course,  read  it  and  have  Ustened  to  it  with  a  great  deal  o[  inter- 
est, and  to  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  its  discussion. 
I  honor  Mr.  Eeasemer's  genius,  as  everj'  intelligent  person  must 
do  who  is  acquainted  at  all  witli  the  history  of  the  "  process " 
and  of  the  man. 

Mv.  Mushet  did  make  an  invention,  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
get  a  patent  for  it,  Without  this  discovery  of  Mushet's  the 
"Bessemer  process"  would  never  have  been  practical.  The 
president  knows,  even  more  intimately  than  I,  concerning  the 
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early  experiments  and  efforts  of  Kelly.  He  was  not  a  chemist 
and  he  labored  under  that  great  disadvantage.  In  £act  chemistry 
at  that  time  was  not  generally  applied  to  any  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  iron  and  steel  business,  and  if  Kelly  had  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  metallurgical  chemistry,  even  as  it  then  existed, 
he  would  have  undoubtedly  have  gone  much  further  than  he 
did.  But  we  find  that  Mr.  Bessemer  himself  was  not  any  too 
sure  of  his  chemistry,  because  in  his  original  paper  he  states 
that  the  oxide  of  iron  which  was  produced  eliminated  the  sul- 
phur from  the  bath.  This  was  about  as  direct  a  chemical  mis- 
take, or  as  great  a  one,  as  a  man  could  make.  We  know  that 
sulphur  is  not  eliminated,  unfortunately,  in  the  process.  Again, 
in  some  of  his  early  papers,  he  defined  the  maximum  amount  of 
phosphorus  it  was  possible  to  use,  as  0.02  per  cent.,  so  that  he 
groped  in  the  dark  and  took  advantage  of  the  developments  as 
they  progressed. 

Mr.  Durfee  is  quite  right  in  protesting  against  the  criticism 
upon  a  centre-nosed  converter.  We  know  that  as  the  art  pro- 
gressed, in  this  country,  at  least,  and  here  where  the  product 
has  reached  so  high,  that  very  form  of  converter  stands 
among  the  many  things  which  have  helped  us.  I  remember 
well  the  great  slopping  which  took  place  with  the  old  side-blow- 
ing vessel,  and  the  skulls,  as  we  called  them,  which  formed  in 
the  converter  stacks.  My  memory  is  keen  of  one  sad  instance 
at  Troy  where  we  lost  some  valuable  lives.  A  number  of  men 
were  hurt  and  the  Bessemer  superintendent,  or  foreman,  had 
his  back  broken  by  the  falling  of  the  skull  while  they  were  at 
work  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  repairing  a  tuyere  ;  so  that  the 
very  thing  which  is  condemned  in  the  paper  is  one  of  the 
strongest  features  of  the  Bessemer  apparatus  as  we  have  it  in 
this  country. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Bessemer,  and  it  is  with  great 
hesitancy  that  in  his  advanced  age  I  would  permit  myself  to  say 
anything  which  would  seem  to  take  away  an  atom  from  his 
honor  and  glory,  but  I  wish  he  were  just  a  little  more  generous 
and  a  little  more  just. 

Mr.  WUliam  Kent — The  list  of  members  of  our  Society  con- 
tains no  name  more  honored  than  that  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer, 
and  he  deserves  our  thanks  for  having  taken  the  pains  to  furnish 
our  Transactians  such  a  clear  and  interesting  statement  as  this 
paper  contains  of  his  early  labors  in  the  development  of  the 
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most  wonderful  process  which  bears  his  name.  Our  respect  for 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  paper,  and  our  gratitude  to  him 
for  having  presented  it  to  the  Society,  however,  only  enhances 
our  regret  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  include  in  it  some  statements 
which  are  open  to  criticism,  and  which  are  not  really  necessary 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  paper,  viz.:  the 
account  of  his  own  work  in  developing  the  Bessemer  process.  " 
If  he  had  confined  the  paper  to  the  one  subject  and  had  omitted 
the  several  references  to  Kelly,  Mushet,  Siemens  and  Martin, 
his  paper  would  have  been  beyond  criticism ;  but  since  he  has 
brought  in  these  names  in  such  a  way  as  to  open  up  a  matter 
of  controversy,  I  think  it  only  fair,  in  the  interest  of  future 
students  of  history,  to  place  upon  record,  along  with  the  paper, 
the  other  side  of  these  controverted  questions,  as  it  appears  in 
certain  historical  documents  from  which  I  shall  quote  in  what 
follows : 

The  first  statement  to  which  exception  may  be  taken  relates 
to  Sir  Henry's  experiments  on  making  open-hearth  steel. 

On  page  459  it  is  stated :  "  As  far  back  as  January,  1855, 1  had 
claimed  in  my  patent,  '  the  fusion  of  steel  in  a  bath  of  melted 
pig  or  cast  iron  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  as  herein  de- 
scribed.' "  ..."  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the 
fusion  of  steel  in  a  bath  of  pig  iron,  on  the  open  hearth  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  which  I  had  patented  and  successfully 
effected,  was,  to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
*  approaching  within  measurable  distance '  of  that  now  well- 
known  and  successful  process." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  fusion  of  steel  in  a  bath  of  cast  iron  on 
the  bed  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  had  been  practised  in  Eng- 
land and  described  long  before  1855.  In  Ilasenfratz' s  Sidero- 
iechnie^  Paris,  1872,  vol.  iv.,  pages  93-99,  there  is  described 
the  process  for  manufacturing  two  varieties  of  steel  in  England, 
known  as  Marshall  and  Huntzmann  steels.  It  is  stated  that  "  a 
mixture  of  gray  and  white  iron  is  made.  .  .  .  Sometimes  also 
there  is  mixed  either  with  the  gray  cast  iron  alone,  or  with  the 
mixture  of  these  two  cast  irons,  clippings  of  iron,  old  bar  iron, 
scales  and  even  clippings  of  steel.  .  .  .  The  mixture  de- 
scribed to  make  the  second  kind  of  steel  is  melted  in  ordinary 
reverberatory  furnaces  in  which  one  has  prepared  a  sort  of 
crucible  in  the  lowest  position.  ...  As  soon  as  th6  cast 
iron  begins  to  refine  itself  the  principal  workman  introduces  a 
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small  spoon  into  the  bath.  .  .  .  He  continues  to  take  out 
tests  until  that  which  he  withdraws  can  be  forged ;  then  he 
examines  the  grain  of  the  steel ;  if  it  is  too  soft,  the  workman 
throws  into  the  bath  bars  of  steel  too  much  cemented,  which 
gives  it  carbon  without  altering  its  refining.  If  it  is  too  hard,  he 
throws  into  it  clippings  of  iron — sometimes  even  of  bar  iron — 
to  difiPuse  the  carbon  through  a  larger  mass  or  to  bum  a  portion 
of  it ;  then  he  withdraws  the  slags  ;  he  runs  the  cast  steel  into 
the  moulds,  and  it  is  afterwards  forged  to  be  sent  forth  into 
commerce.  .  .  .  The  facility  which  they  have  in  England  of 
procuring  scraps  to  melt  for  steel  gives  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island  a  considerable  advantage  over  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe." 

In  the  Dlctioniiaire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures^  Paris,  1845, 
A-F,  page  48,  it  is  stated  that  "  M.  Breant  has  proposed  two 
diflferent  processes  for  directly  manufacturing  cast  steel.  In 
the  second  process  one  oxidizes  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace  a  certain  quantity  of  good  pig  iron,  to  which  one  mixes 
subsequently  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  nature,  but  not  oxi- 
dized. On  stirring  well  the  materials  the  whole  soon  goes  into 
fusion,  and  furnishes  a  steel  of  good  quality." 

Josiah  Marshall  Heath,  British  patent  10,798  of  1845,  de- 
scribed a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel  on  the  bed 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  states  that  the  furnace  may  be 
heated  by  gas  formed  in  a  separate  gas  producer.  "  The  inte- 
terior  of  the  furnace  should  be  kept  at  the  highest  temperature 
that  can  be  produced.  A  bath  of  cast  iron  is  formed  on  the  bed 
of  the  furnace,  and  it  is  refined  by  the  addition  to  it  of  malleable 
iron  in  scraps,  or  in  any  convenient  form,  or  of  iron  which  has 
been  made  from  iron  ore  by  cementing  it  with  carbonaceous 
matter  at  a  red  heat  in  a  close  vessel "  (direct  process  blooms). 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  fusion  of  steel  with  pig  iron  on  the  bed 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  making  cast  steel, 
was  known  at  least  as  early  as  1812 ;  that  the  fusion  of  pig  iron, 
together  with  oxidized  pig  iron  (that  is,  wrought  iron),  on  the 
bed  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  making  steel, 
was  described  in  Paris  in  1845 ;  that  Heath's  process  for  making 
cast  steel  diflfers  in  no  respect  from  that  described  by  Bessemer, 
except  that  it  states  "  the  addition  of  malleable  iron,"  instead  of 
steel.  But  steel  was  used  in  a  bath  of  cast  iron,  as  already 
stated,  as  early  as  1812. 
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All  the  early  attempts  to  make  steel  on  a  reverberatorj  furnace 
by  the  mixture  of  cast  iron  and  of  wrought  iron,  or  steel,  seemed 
to  have  failed  commercially  prior  to  1860,  for  three  reasons : 

(1)  The  lack  of  the  Siemens  regenerative  furnace,  or  any 
furnace  which  could  produce  and  steadily  maintain  the  tempera- 
ture necessary  to  hold  in  fusion  iron  low  in  carbon. 

(2)  The  want  of  knowledge  how  to  overcome  red-shortness, 
which  was  not  known  until  Mushet,  in  1856,  described  the  use 
of  spiegeleisen. 

(3)  The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  pig 
iron  required  to  make  good  steeL 

Bessemer,  therefore,  in  1855,  was  not  within  "  measurable 
distance"  of  the  modern  open-hearth  process  any  more  than 
Heath,  who  anticipated  him  in  date  by  nearly  ten  years. 

The  next  point  which  is  open  to  question  is  the  following, 
taken  from  page  464  of  Sir  Henry's  paper :  "  No  one  who  had 
once  witnessed  the  conversion  of  fluid  pig  iron  into  malleable 
iron  by  a  blast  of  air  would  ever  propose  to  construct  a  con- 
verter with  an  opening  at  the  top  so  as  to  direct  this  fiery 
stream  upwards.  It  is  to  me  utterly  inconceivable  that  any 
man  who  had  once  witnessed  the  violent  eruption  accompanying 
the  converting  process  should,  after  such  an  experience,  design 
and  patent  a  converting  vessel  with  a  sloping  top  and  a  vertical 
outlet  so  admirably  adapted  to  throw  upward  and  discharge  so 
large  a  proportion  of  its  contents  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  184" 

It  appears  that  the  converter  now  used  in  the  most  modem 
American  works  is  exactly  of  this  description ;  it  has  a  sloping 
top  and  a  vertical  outlet,  admirably  adapted  to. throw  up  and 
discharge  its  contents.  On  page  63  of  Mr.  Harry  Campbell's 
recent  work  on  Strnctural  Steel  is  shown  a  sectional  view  of  an 
18-ton  converter  used  in  the  works  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Co. 
at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  which  is  here  reproduced  (Fig.  200). 
In  relation  to  Mushet,  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  on  page  468  of  his 
paper,  states  that  he  described  in  his  patent  of  October  17, 
1855,  how  the  state  of  carburation  of  the  converted  metal  might 
be  regulated  by  the  addition  of  molten  pig  iron  after  the  blow 
bad  taken  place,  and  as  this  patent  was  dated  eleven  months 
prior  to  Mr.  Mushet's  patent,  claiming  to  recarburize  the  con- 
verted metal  with  the  German  metal  known  as  spiegeleisen, 
Mr.  Mushet  could  not  prevent  the  use  of  that  or  any  other  pig 
iron  to  recarburize  the  converted  metal  after  the  blow. 
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Mr.  Mushet's  patent  of  September  22,  1856,  clearly  shows 
that  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  spiegeleisen  was  not  merely 
a  recarburizing,  but  also  a  deoxidizing  of  the  bath  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overcoming  red-shortness.  Mushet  says  in  his  provi- 
sional specifications:  "The  cast  iron  has  been  purified  or 
decarbonized  by  blowing  air  through  it  when  in  the  melted 
state ;  it  is  difficult  to  convert  it  into  malleable  iron  or  steeL 
I  have  discovered  that  by  combining  such  purified  iron  in  a 


Fig.  200. 


heated  state  with  a  triple  compound  consisting  of  or  containing 
iron,  manganese,  and  carbon,  also  in  a  heated  state,  I  can  obtain 
malleable  iron  or  steel."  In  his  complete  specifications  he  de- 
scribed at  length  the  difficulty  referred  to,  and  describes  the 
product  of  simple  decarburizing  as  *  red-short'  or  *  hot-short,* 
and  says  the  ingots  so  made  are  also  generally  porous  or  cellu- 
lar in  structure. 

He  says  further:  "To  the  purified  cast  iron,  when  it  has 
become  wholly  decarburized,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  action  of  air 
forced  into  or  among  its  particles  whilst  it  is  in  a  molten  or 
fluid  state,  I  add  a  triple  compound  alloy,  or  material  of,  or 
consisting  of,  iron,  carbon,  and  manganese,  which  mixture  I  effect 
in  any  suitable  furnace  vessel  or  ladle.     ...     I  prefer  to  use 
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the  white  crystalline  cast  iron  metal  thus  obtained,  and  known 
in  Prussia  as  Spiegeleisen,  and  I  prefer  to  use  such  varieties  of 
this  white  crystalline  cast  iron  as  are  found  to  contain  a  large 
alloy  of  manganese." 

Mushet  further  states:  "As  the  triple  compound  of  or  con- 
taining iron,  carbon,  and  manganese  parts  with  a  portion  of  its 
manganese  every  time  it  is  remelted,  I  prefer  to  use  that  which 
has  not  been  previously  remelted,  and  I  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible any  repeated  remelting  of  it."  Mushet's  claim  is  "  the 
addition  of  a  triple  compound  or  material  of  or  containing  iron, 
carbon,  and  manganese  to  cast  iron  which  has  been  purified  and 
decarburized  by  the  action  of  air  whilst  in  a  molten  or  fluid 
state,  or  in  any  convenient  manner." 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer  classes  "  the  German  pig  iron,  known  as 
spiegeleisen,"  as  being  simply  a  peculiar  kind  of  pig  iron.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  as  different  a  material  from  what  is  ordinarily 
called  pig  iron  in  commerce  as  ordinary  pig  iron  is  different 
from  tool  steel,  or  tool  steel  from  wrought  iron,  in  appearance, 
in  chemical  constitution,  and  in  physical  properties.  But 
spiegeleisen  differs  wholly  from  pig  iron  in  containing  metallic 
manganese,  which  has  the  peculiar  propeiiiy  of  overcoming  the 
red-shortness  of  steeL  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  further  says,  on 
page  468 :  *'  I  never  could  understand  why  American  steel  manu- 
facturers paid  royalty  for  the  use  of  these  invalid  patents  " — that 
is,  the  Mushet  patents.  The  fact  is  the  Mushet  patents  were 
not  invalid  in  America,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  or  the 
Eelly  patents  could  have  been  made  invalid  by  litigation.  In 
1865  the  Kelly  Process  Company,  owning  the  United  States 
patents  of  Kelly  and  Mushet,  and  Winslow,  Griswold  &  HoUey, 
owners  of  the  American  Bessemer  and  HoUey  patents,  concluded 
that  it  would  be  better  to  combine  their  interests  than  to  enter 
into  expensive  litigation,  and  the  combination  was  effected  on 
the  basis  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  royalties  going  to  the  owners  of 
the  Bessemer  and  HoUey  patents  and  30  per  cent,  to  the  owners 
of  the  Kelly  and  Mushet  patents.  (See  Robt.  W.  Hunt's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Bessemer  Manufactures  in  America,"  Transactions 
A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  V.)  The  owners  of  the  American  patents 
granted  to  Bessemer  and  HoUey  in  1865  no  doubt  considered 
there  were  strong  reasons  for  beUeving  the  Kelly  and  Mushet 
patents  to  be  valid  or  they  would  not  have  entered  into  such  an 
agreement. 
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Mr.  AUan  Stirling. — ^Every  member  of  this  Society  ha43  reason 
to  feel  deeply  gratified  in  having  this  paper  contributed  to  the 
Transactions.  Solid  and  enduring  fame  and  lustre  will  always 
attach  to  the  name  of  Bessemer  in  the  annals  of  the  race. 
The  railways  of  the  ante-Bessemer  period  had  iron  rails  easily 
rent  into  stringy  fibres  like  brooms,  or  squeezed  in  patehes 
like  dough,  although  the  rolling  stock  was  comparatively  light. 
Such  a  roadbed  could  in  no  sense  be  called  a  '*  permanent  way  ; " 
a  ride,  even  for  a  short  distance,  was  taken  at  great  sacrifice  to 
the  nerves  and  injury  to  the  health.  The  Bessemer  steel  rails 
of  to-day  retain  their  smoothness  until  worn  out,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  rolling  stock  is  very  much  heavier.  Long  journeys 
can  be  undertaken  without  fatigue  ;  one  can  go  to  sleep  in  New 
York  and  wake  up  the  next  morning  in  Bostpn  ;  even  a  journey 
across  a  continent  can  be  made  a  rest  and  pleasure,  and  one  can 
be  in  better  condition  on  arriving  at  the  destination  than  when 
starting. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  passenger  service  alone  or  mainly  that 
Mr.  Bessemer  has  benefited  his  fellow-men.  We  are  to-day 
witnessing  a  most  marvellous  efiect  of  his  process.  Fast  ships 
are  hurrying  from  San  Francisco  to  India  to  feed  the  many 
famine-stricken  ones  of  that  land,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
dotted  with  grain-laden  vessels  crossing  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  the  European  countries.  The  Bessemer  process  has  made 
those  things  possible  by  enabling  us  to  carry  grain  from  the 
interior  States  to  the  seaboard  so  cheaply  that  it  can  be  deliv- 
ered in  distant  lands  at  reasonable  prices.  A  famine  in  any 
portion  of  our  land,  or  even  in  any  portion  of  the  world,  is  made 
highly  improbable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Bessemer  rail 
enables  us  to  send  large  supplies  of  food  from  one  district  to 
another  at  a  low  cost. 

The  value  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Bessemer  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. No  one  can  read  the  famous  Cheltenham  paper 
without  feeling  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  master  mind.  Its 
simplicity  is  the  chief  merit  of  the  process.  The  principle  of 
the  invention  stands  out  as  a  great  fact,  and  Mr.  Bessemer  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  brilliant  theorist,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  practical  artisan,  and  few  men  have  the  privilege  of  seeing 
their  inventions  so  completely  used  in  such  a  short  time. 

The  old  processes  produced  laminated  material  mixed  with 
intervening  oxygenated  scale,  separating  the  iron  into  strings 
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in  the  process  of  rolling.  The  great  fact  of  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess is  that  he  produces  without  fuel  a  homogeneous  material 
at  a  cost  less  than  common  iron ;  and  without  fuel  he  generates 
an  intenser  heat  than  had  been  produced  before  with  fuel,  and  all 
this  by  a  rapid  operation  without  manual  labor.  Previous  to 
Bessemer's  time,  in  all  methods  of  refining  iron,  blast  was  intro- 
duced above  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  fuel  was  employed  to 
maintain  the  necessary  heat.  Bessemer  introduced  the  blast  at 
the  bottom  of  the  metal  and  no  fuel  is  necessary,  and  it  was  he 
that  made  the  discovery  that  his  method  furnished  enough  heat 
to  keep  the  metal  fluid  at  the  much  higher  temperature  neces- 
sary in  its  purified  condition. 

Mr.  Bessemer  has  contributed  materially  to  lessen  the  sever- 
ity of  the  sentence  passed  upon  Adam  that  he  should  eat  his 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Men's  muscles  have  largely 
been  freed  from  wasting  drudgery,  and  used  only  in  healthy 
exercise  in  an  ever  increasing  percentage  of  the  human  race. 
The  sweat  of  the  brain  within  the  brows  is  now  in  a  largely 
increased  number  of  cases  the  true  reading  of  man's  destiny. 
Before  Bessemer's  time  it  took  five  heats  to  make  steel,  and  a 
great  deal  of  hard,  laborious  work,  and  even  the  inferior  iron  of 
the  time  required  three  heats  and  the  laborious  drudgery  of  the 
puddler.  Puddling  was  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  the  human 
race.  After  being  brought  at  great  expense  to  20,  a  puddler  had 
only  twenty  years  of  working  life,  for  at  40  the  average  puddler 
was  done. 

Without  wishing  unfairly  to  detract  from  any  credit  for  a 
similar  discovery  due  to  Kelly,  yet  I  submit  that  his  work  was 
still-bom  and  would  have  been  forgotten  and  of  no  benefit  to 
mankind  had  he  not  been  called  into  life  by  Bessemer.  Mr. 
Bessemer  deserves  the  credit  because  he  had  sufficient  energy, 
enthusiasm,  and  perseverance,  and  sufficient  capital.  It  was  re- 
served to  him  to  turn  to  enormous  practical  use  a  phenomenon 
known  and  practised  by  others  destitute  of  the  genius  to  turn  it 
to  account.  Others  approached  so  closely  to  him  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  they  failed  to  arrive  at  his  result ;  but 
they  failed  and  he  succeeded,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference. 

Bessemer  deserves  special  credit  because  he  lived  in  a  coun- 
try of  prejudices  and  tradition  where  it  was  comparatively  diffi- 
cult to  make  progress.  This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
processes  and  apparatus  then  in  use  were  an  evolution  and  were 
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at  that  time  incapable  of  being  explained,  together  with  the  dif- 
ficulty and  cost  of  experimenting,  give  him  a  place  among  the 
heroes  of  the  ages— the  leaders  of  mankind. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  every  right-thinking 
man  that  Mr.  Bessemer  obtained  good  patents  and  has  reaped 
substantial  pecuniary  rewards  for  his  genius.  The  iron-masters 
could  not  laugh  at  him.  He  had  brains  enough  not  only  to 
invent  but  to  reap  for  himself  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
pecuniary  results  of  his  inventions.  This  shows  a  substantial 
advance  in  the  position  of  the  inventor  since  the  time  of  Cort, 
whose  invention  of  the  puddling  furnace  and  grooved  rolls  about 
one  hundred  years  ago  marked  a  great  epoch  in  the  iron  trade. 
Cort  died  a  poor  man  although  the  inventor  of  a  process  which 
conferred  incalculable  benefits  on  the  race,  and  his  descendants 
were,  at  the  time  of  Bessemer's  invention,  receiving  a  pension  of 
less  than  $100  a  year.  The  brain  of  a  man  of  genius  is  an  ele- 
ment of  great  pecuniary  value,  and  the  fact  that  such  men  as 
Bessemer,  Bell,  Westinghouse,  and  Edison  are  wealthy,  shows  a 
distinct  gain  in  the  public  morality  as  compared  with  the  time 
of  Cort.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  a  free  press,  an  inventor  has 
to-day  a  good  chance  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  inventions. 
Every  nation  and  every  person  is  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
inventor,  who  is  our  constant  prop  and  stay,  our  watchman, 
vigilantly  guarding  us  from  falling  into  the  condition  of  the 
Chinese,  should  have  fair  play  and  ample  remuneration. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  fears  that  were  expressed  as  to 
the  results  of  the  Bessemer  process.  It  was  thought  that  the 
output  of  coal  would  be  reduced  so  much  that  the  poor  colliery 
proprietors  would  suflFer,  and  a  deficiency  of  air  was  feared  on 
account  of  the  large  quantities  used  by  the  Bessemer  process. 

Kelly  was  awarded  the  American  patent  in  preference  to 
Bessemer,  although  he  made  his  invention  about  seven  years 
before  applying  for  a  patent.  Our  patent  law  has  been  amended, 
limiting  the  time  to  two  years.  The  English  patent  practice 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  calls  loudly  for 
amendment,  as  it  has  worked  in  many  cases  great  hardship  to 
inventors  who  are  not  residents  of  the  realm. 

In  reference  to  Mushet's  relation  to  the  Bessemer  process,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  Bessemer's  patents 
and  experiments  and  by  the  famous  Cheltenham  paper,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  study  them,  was,  that  the  blowing  was  to 
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be  arrested  at  various  stages  so  as  to  produce  various  qualities 
of  steel,  and  there  was  a  certaiu  amount  of  uncertainty  about  the 
results,  failure  and  successes  being  about  equally  divided.  The 
Cheltenham  paper  stated  that  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blast 
combined  with  the  iron ;  and  this  oxide  fuses  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  forms  a  powerful  solvent  of  the  earthy  bases  associated 
with  the  iron,  thus  washing  and  cleansing  the  metal  from  the 
earthy  bases,  the  sulphur  being  driven  oflF  by  the  high  tem- 
peratures. Mushet  furnished  the  carbon  for  recarburizing  and 
the  manganese  for  fluxing  at  one  heat,  so  that  it  seems  to  me 
the  American  steel  manufacturers  were  quite  right  in  recogniz- 
ing Mushet's  connection  with  the  process  and  in  paying  him 
handsomely. 

Bessemer's  relation  to  the  open-hearth  process  was  very  much 
like  Kelly's  to  the  Bessemer  process.  Probably  Mr.  Bessemer 
benefited  himself  and  mankind  generally  by  abandoning  his 
open-hearth  experiments  and  following  up  the  converter  system. 
Although  he  was  measurably  near  to  the  open-hearth  process, 
he  did  not  follow  it  up  and  make  it  a  commercial  success,  and 
it  was  reserved  for  others  to  put  it  into  practical  shape. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  at  the  time  Bessemer's  inven- 
tion was  made  the  soundings  for  the  first  Atlantic  cable  were 
being  made,  and  that  the  Lake  Superior  ore  had  just  been 
tested  and  found  good,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this  ore  could 
be  delivered  in  Europe  at  a  low  rate.  The  completion  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  and  the  extensive  use  of  Lake  Superior  ore,  com- 
bined with  the  Bessemer  process,  have  been  potent  factors  in 
the  development  of  this  country  during  the  last  forty  years. 
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DCCXXI.* 

THE  METRIC    VERSUS  THE  DUODECIMAL 

SYSTEM, 

A  REVIEW   OF  THE  FACTS. 

BT  OBOROB  W.  COLLB8,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Junior  Member  of  the  Society.) 
••  Now  what  I  want  is,  facta." — Thomas  Gradorikd. 

During  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  in  December  of  1895,  a 
bill  was  presented  to  the  lower  House,  prescribing  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  to  take 
the  place  of  our  own,  after  a  given  date,  by  compulsory  legal 
enactment.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Coin- 
age, Weights,  and  Measures,  and  as  modified  (or  rather  the  sub- 
stitute oflFered  —  essentially  unchanged)  by  them,  was  recom- 
mended to  the  House  for  favorable  action.  No  notice  ^  was 
taken  of  the  bill  by  the  public  press  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a 
circular,  with  petition  blank  urging  its  passage,  distributed  by 
the  American  Metrological  Society,  it  probably  would  never 
have  come  to  my  notice.  Though  inclined  to  look  favorably  on 
the  metric  system,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  if  really  good,  it  could 
not  fail  to  spread  in  time  of  its  own  accord ;  that,  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort,  touching  so  closely  upon  the  rights  as  well  as  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  people  at  large,  compulsion  should  not  be  entered 
into  without  grave  consideration  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
bill  had  not  received  the  consideration  due  to  its  importance ; 
for  those  who  were  most  affected  would  never  have  known  of  its 
existence,  except  by  its  passage.  A  few  months  after  this,  there 
appeared  in  one  of  our  magazines  ^  an  article  by  the  eminent 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 

'  By  notice  I  mean  something  more  than  a  paragraph  or  two  sandwiched  in 
aaioncr  congressional  reports. 

^Popular  Sci.  Mo.,  June,  1896.  'I'liis  article  had  been  originally  published 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  London  Times, 
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English  philosopher,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  decrying  the  further 
spread  of  the  metric  system.  I  was  the  more  surprised  at  this, 
as  it  had  always  been  represented  to  me  that  no  one  whose 
opinion  was  worth  having  looked  upon  the  metric  system  as 
Anything  other  than  a  universal  boon.  I  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed, however,  by  the  weight  of  the  considerations  brought 
forward  that  I  was  led  to  a  further  investigation  of  the  matter ; 
and  as  this  investigation  extended  to  some  length,  and  the 
change  proposed  was  one  of  such  momentous  importance  to  the 
nation  in  general  and  the  engineer  in  particular,  and  as,  further, 
many  or  most  of  the  members  have  probably  never  had  time  to 
look  into  the  merits  of  the  case  themselves,  but  must  take  them 
for  granted  as  presented  to  thsm  by  the  advocates  of  the  change, 
it  has  seemed  that  the  results  of  this  investigation,  and  the  con- 
•elusions  deduced  from  them,  would  be  of  value  to  the  Society. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  it  was  at  first  intended  to' 
■deal  with  the  subject  only  in  its  engineering  aspects;  but  it 
was  soon  seen  to  be  of  so  much  wider  importance,  to  be  so  in- 
tricately connected  with  the  welfare  and  progress  of  society  in 
general,  that  justice  could  not  be  done  to  it  by  dividing  it  into 
its  parts.  The  indulgence  of  the  Society  is  therefore  requested 
for  the  introduction  of  matters  which,  though  they  may  not 
appear  directly  connected  with  engineering,  yet  have  a  distinct 
And  important  bearing  on  that  profession.  We  should  also  bear 
in  mind  that  the  function  of  the  engineer  is  not  simply  to  con- 
struct and  operate  machinery,  to  build  bridges  and  railroads, 
but  to  look  far  into  the  future,  to  weigh  the  political,  social  and 
economic  sides  of  questions,  in  order  properly  to  determine  the 
popular  wants  which  he  is  called  upon  to  satisfy,  and  the  best 
means  of  satisfying  them. 

With  the  metric  or  French  decimal  system  most  of  us  are 
familiar.  Many  of  us  became  acquainted  with  it  at  school ;  and 
though  we  never  use  it  in  common  life,  and  but  rnrely  in 
engineering  work,  it  is  frequently  brought  to  our  notice  by 
French  and  German  literature,  as  well  as  by  the  persistent  agi- 
tation of  its  friends.  The  other  system  under  discussion,  that 
which  we  use  every  day,  though  heterogeneous  in  the  relation 
of  its  units,  I  have  called  duodecimal,  from  its  distinguishing 
characteristic ;  its  primary  units,  the  pound  and  the  foot,  being 
originally  thus  divided,  as  expressed  in  the  words  ounce  and 
inch  (Lat.  uncia,  one  twelfth) ;  at  the  same  time  including  under 
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that  titlfl  any  general  scheme  for  bringing  the  latter  into  i 
perfect  harmony  with  the  duodecimal  principle.  It  will  he 
Been,  however,  that  the  system  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
called  octonary. 

These  two  schemes  for  weighing  and  meaanring  are  fnnda- 
'  mentally  difl'erent.  They  originated  uuder  totally-  diflfereut  cir- 
cumataiicss  and  from  wholly  unrelated  causes.  They  are  to 
each  other  aud  to  humanity  as  the  earthquake  and  the  flow  of 
water  are  to  the  form  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  have  had  about 
the  same  respective  influence.  The  metrical  decimal  system 
was  made  to  order  in  a  space  of  about  ten  years,  or  rather  of 
about  that  many  mouths.  The  duodecimal  system  is  a  natu- 
ral product — the  product  of  centuries — has  groivii  up  with  the 
necessity  of  weighing  and  measuring,  and  from  a  period  ante- 
dating written  history.  It  is  true  that  the  other  may  be  termed 
natural  in  one  sense,  but  in  one  sense  only.  The  makers  of  the 
metric  system  took  for  their  base  of  relation  for  the  different 
units  the  base  of  the  generally  accepted  arithmetical  notation. 
I.e.,  the  number  ten,  whose  use  as  such  is  no  doubt  even  more 
ancient  than  the  use  of  the  number  twelve  for  the  division  of 
matter. 

The  original  choice  of  the  number  ten  is  unquestionably  due 
to  the  habit,  common  to-day,  of  using  one's  fingers  for  tallies. 
Had  nature  given  us  one  finger  less  on  each  hand,  onr  arith- 
metical base  would  have  been  eight ;  with  one  more,  oar  base 
would  have  i)e6n  twelve.  Either  would  have  served  as  well  for 
counting  as  the  number  ten ;  and  it  is  generally  conceded 
among  mathematicians,  philosophers,  and  even  among  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  metric  system,  that  either  would  have  served 
far  better  than  the  number  ten  in  enabling  us  to  harmonize  onr 
system  for  counting  with  our  system  for  the  division  of  matter. 
The  incommensurability  of  the  number  ten  with  either  eight  or 
twelve,  and  indeed  with  any  other  number,  not  a  multiple,  save 
two  and  five,  the  latter  of  wliich  is  almost  never  used  for  the  di- 
vision of  matter  (except  where  it  is  important  to  harmonize  with 
the  arithmetical  base),  has  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  incon- 
venience since  the  interconnection  of  the  two  processes  (count- 
ing and  measuring!  has  become  as  intricate  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  makers  of  the  metric  system  proposed  to  do  away  with 
this  inconvenience  by  harmonizing  the  bases  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses.    They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  change  the  base  of 
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arithmetical  notation ;  that,  after  due  consideration,'  they  re- 
jected (and  no  doubt  justly)  as  too  difficult  a  task  to  hope  for 
accomplishment.  The  process  of  counting,  with  its  tables  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  being  more 
fundamental  even  than  the  process  of  measuring,  could  never  be 
re-taught  to  the  mass  of  men,  in  the  present  stage  of  advancement 
of  the  popular  mind,  so  that  such  a  change  would  obviously 
never  have  obtained  any  permanent  foothold  among  the  masses. 
What  they  did  propose  to  do  was  to  bring  the  system  of  meas- 
urement into  harmony  with  the  system  of  numeration  by  deci- 
malizing the  former,  and  to  this  they  saw  no  serious  obstacles. 
What  ones  they  found,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  gigantic 
undertaking,  we  shall  see  presently.  The  world  has  profited,  if 
not  by  their  system,  at  least  by  their  experience. 

It  has  been  proposed,  however,  by  those  who  have  since  la- 
bored with  the  same  aims,  but  who  have  seen  decided  objec- 
tions to  this  method,  to  retain  and  perfect  our  present  system  of 
measurement,  and  to  trust  to  time  the  changing  of  our  notation. 
Here,  then,  we  reach  the  first  division  of  our  subject :  that  of 
simple  duodechnal  weights  and  measures,  as  opposed  to  decimal ; 
and  of  duodecimal  notation.  The  latter,  being  itself  a  matter 
requiring  treatment  at  some  length,  if  at  all,  will  not  be  touched 
upon  in  this  paper;  nor  even  will  the  improvement  of  the 
present  weights  and  measures  receive  more  than  brief  attention. 
A  lengthy  consideration  of  these  would  only  serve  to  obscure 
the  main  problem,  which  is,  whether  the  metric  system  shall,  or 
can,  be  introduced  so  as  to  supplant  our  own. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  metric  as  well  as  of  our  present  system  of  measuring 

'  Whether  or  not  they  did  give  proper  conHideration  to  the  matter  of  a  duo- 
decimal system  of  weights  and  measures,  in  place  of  a  decimal,  without  2^  change 
of  notation,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  Delambre,  in  his  Base  du  Systeme  Mttrique 
(toin.  iii.,  p.  302),  has  answered  some  criticisms  on  this  score  by  saying,  that  if  it 
was  found  difficult  to  introduce  the  new  nystem  as  it  was,  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  so  bad  the  numerical  base  been  changed  in  addition.  It  is  toler- 
ably obvious  from  this  that  they  did  not  deem  the  unification  of  weights  and 
measures  on  the  duodecimal  scale  merely,  leaving  the  other  change  to- follow  in 
course  of  time,  as  worth  their  consideration.  They  desired  to  accomplish  every- 
thing at  once,  or  nothing. 
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L  Historical.* 

France, 

The  metric  system  was  bom  in 'the  fiery  period  of  history 
known  as  the  French  Revolution.  Its  friends  do  not  tell  us 
much  about  its  origin ;  indeed,  they  deprecate  any  mention  of  it 
as  being  irrelevant  to  its  merits,  "intrinsically  imprudent,'* 
"  ungrateful  to  the  French  government  and  people," '  etc.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  view  of  certain  general  statements  as  to  what  th& 
French  people  have  done,  held  up  to  us  as  an  example  of  whai 
we  should  do,  it  may  be  neither  without  interest  nor  without 
importance  to  take  a  look  at  the  actual  facts. 

It  was  in   the  year   1790,*  when   the   political  upheaval  in 

*In  the  following  summary  of  the  events  which  have  led  to  existing  condi- 
tions, I  have  endeavored  to  he  as  concise  as  possible ;  only  the  eyents  having  an 
immediate  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand  have  been  noticed. 

*  J.  W.  Nystrom,  in  Jour,  Franklin  Inst.,  Vol.  CI.,  p.  385  (June,  1876). 

'The  reform  of  the  weights  and  measures  was  one  of  the  numerous  demands- 
made  of  the  States-Genera],  which  met  in  May,  1789.  It  was  referred  to  th& 
Royal  Society  of  Agricalture,  two  of  whose  members,  MM.  Tillet  and  Abeille, 
prepared  a  comprehensive  memoir  on  the  subject,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Assembly  Feb.  6,  1790.  This  is  a  masterly  production,  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
the  work  of  Adams  and  the  British  committees,  but  which  an  unjust  fate  has 
consigned  to  tlie  profound  obscurity  of  the  Archives.  It  reviews  the  liistory  of 
the  French  and  other  weights  and  measures,  and  discusses  the  best  means  of 
restoring  the  original  uniformity.  I  am  mindful  of  the  imperative  limitations 
of  my  space,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  their  closing  words  : 

**  We  des::e,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  that  the  result  of  so  splendid  a  work 
[i.e.,  an  exhaustive  investigation]  shall  be  to  Fubstitute  for  the  probabilities 
which  many  pavants  have  already  collected  clear  proofs  of  the  ancient  existence 
of  a  universal  system  of  metrology.  Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  thia 
system  exists  yet,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  clear  away  the  rust  which  dis- 
figures the  copies  to  find  that  the  nations  are  using  weights  and  measures  whose 
mother- standard,  found  in  nature,  has  always  been  the  same.  If  this  conjecture, 
already  supported  by  the  opinion  of  distinguished  savants  as  well  as  by  a  large 
number  of  facts,  observations  and  coincidences,  should  be  found  correct,  it  would 
be  neither  imp>ossible  nor  difficult  to  recover  the  elementary  type  of  themeat^ures 
of  all  European,  and  perhaps  of  all  civilized  nations." 

Lalande,  the  astr<momer,  also,  wrote  a  Memoir  on  the  new  meamire  proposed  to 
he  estahluhed  in  France,  an  extract  from  which  is  appended  to  the  above  ;  in  which 
he  pointed  out  the  uselei^sness  of  a  **  natural  standard,"  and  the  very  difficulties 
which  have  since  been  realized  : 

*'  The  Paris  toise  is  so  well  known  throughout  the  world  that  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  rejected  for  the  seconds  pendulum.  .  .  .  The  only  advantage 
perceived  in  it,  would  be  to  have  England  adopt  a  new  measure  taken  from 
nature     .     .     .    ;  but  a  general  revolution  in  the  two  nations  seems  to  me  impos- 
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France  was  just  beginning,  and  reforms,  more  and  more  radical, 
were  being  proposed  on  all  sides,  that  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand 
brought  before  the  National  Assembly  a  proposal  to  abolish  the 
old  system  of  weights  and  measures,  to  be  in  part  or  in  whole 
replaced  by  a  new  one  founded  upon  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum,  as  suggested  in  the  previous  century  by  Huyghens. 
This  proposal,  somewhat  modified,  was  adopted ;  and  it  was 
decreed,  with  laudable  public  spirit,  that  the  British  Parliament 
should  be  requested  to  cooperate  in  the  formation  of  a  joint  com- 
mission of  the  Boyal  Society  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for 
the  determination  of  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  and  of 
the  new  system  of  measurement  to  be  deduced  therefrom.  The 
British  Parliament,  howevej,  declined  this  invitation ;  or  rather 
(such  was  the  distrust  at  that  time  caused  by  the  rapidly 
darkening  political  horizon  in  France)  sent  them  nq  answer. 
It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  made  such 
action  necessary  ;  but  we  may  be  satisfied  that,  even  if  the  pro- 
posal had  been  carried  into  effect,  and  the  commission  formed, 

sible.  The  operation  will  be  very  long,  very  embarrcuaing,  very  incomplete.  It 
will  introduce  confusion  into  tiie  work  of  those  who  calculate,  and  be  absolutely 
useless  to  those  who  do  not. 

"Moreover,  it  will  not  accomplisli  the  object  proposed.  .  .  .  For  there 
will  always  be  greater  uncertainty  in  the  length  of  the  pendulum  than  there  is 
in  the  difference  of  length  of  two  standards.  .  .  .  Suppose  we  should  actu- 
ally make  the  pendulum  experiments  with  all  precision  now  possible ;  in  20 
years,  no  doubt,  they  will  be  made  with  still  greater  precision,  and  a  difference 
will  be  found  of  several  hundredths  [of  a  line].  Then,  according  to  the  adopted 
standard,  we  should  have  to  say,  by  a  new  calculation :  the  seconds  pendulum 
differs  from  our  standard  by  so  many  hundredths.     .     .     . 

"  It  is  then  an  illusion  to  imagine  that  the  natural  pendulum  will  ever  be  Kfixed 
standard.     .     .     . 

**  The  society  established  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  having 
proposed  a  prize  in  1774  for  a  method  of  reducing  the  English  measures  to  a  fixed 
bxbxi^tA,  rejected  the  idea  of  the  seconds  pendulum,    .     .     . 

"It  seems  tome,  then,  that  the  time  has  gone  by  for  changing  it  [the  Paris 
standard].  But  the  confusion  which  reigns  in  every  part  of  Fnkuce  is  an  intoler- 
tible  abuse,  a  relic  of  absurdity  &nd  feudal  barbarism. 

**  Having  tried  to  show  that  the  Paris  toise,  so  well  known,  ought  not  to  be 
changed,  I  will  say  the  same  thing  about  the  reformation  of  the  calendar. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  be  better  if  our  year  commenced  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
the  months  of  30  and  31  days  were  more  regularly  distributed  ;  but  this  ad- 
vantage, or  rather  this  simple  convenience,  would  never  balance  the  inconveniences 
of  the  real  disorder  which  would  be  found  in  our  calendars,  our  epochs,  our  dates, 
our  histories,  our  foreijjn  relations  if  we  began  to  reckon  in  a  new  manner." 

Ilad  these  wise  and  moderate  counsels  prevailed,  all  would  have  been  well  } 
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the  temper  and  aims  of  the  two  natiooalities  respecting  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  would  have  made  any  agreement  impossible. 

Uu discouraged  Itj  this  rebuff,  the  National  Assembly  per- 
severed in  their  object  single-handed,  appointing  for  this 
purpose  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  eonsisting 
of  five  of  its  most  eminent  members,  viz. :  Condorcet,  Borda, 
Lagrange,  Laplace  and  Monge.^  A  more  illustrious  com- 
mittee probably  never  met  together :  every  one  of  these  men 
was  of  world-wide  reputation ;  yet  it  coutained  a  fatal  defect. 
No  man,  however  great,  can  comprehend  things  in  all  their 
relations.  Life  is  too  vari«d,  and  human  wants  too  intricate, 
too  broad,  and  too  far-reaching  ever  to  admit  of  it.  Every 
man's  experience  is  drawn  from  the  one  department  of  life  in 
which  be  has  found  his  vocation.  All  others  he  can  know  onlyin 
a  general  way.  Among  these  great  men  there  was  not  a  merchant, 
not  a  lawyer,  not  a  banker  or  capitalist,  not  an  engineer,  not  an 
artificer  of  any  description.  Those  who  were  most  deeply  con- 
cerned had  not  a  single  representative.  These  men  were  all 
mathematicianB.  They  had  spent  their  lives,  not  in  "  the  world's 
broad  field  of  battle,"  but  in  the  contemplation  of  the  stars,  in 
the  laboratory,  the  library  and  the  closet.  With  the  intricacies 
of  trade  they  could  not  be  expected  to  be  familiar;  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  practical  working  of  machine-shops ;  the  great 
processes  of  manufacture,  on  which  life  itself  is  now  made  to 
depend,  were  to  them  a  sealed  book.  Is  it,  then,  wonderful  if 
they  did  not  evolve  something  in  all  respects  fitted  to  every-day 
service  iu  the  practical  sphere?  Would  it  not  rather  be 
strange  if  they  had  done  so  ?  Their  genius,  their  skill,  their 
perseverance  during  nine  Tears  of  labor  and  many  great  dis- 
couragements, we  cannot  but  admire.  Their  work  will  be  a 
lasting  monument  of  man's  constant  effort  toward  improvement. 
"  It  is  one  of  those  attempts,"  says  John  Quincy  Adams,'  "which, 
should  it  even  be  destined  ultimately  to  fail,  would,  in  its  fail- 
ure, deserve  little  less  admiration  than  iu  its  success."  But  the 
progress  of  the  world  cannot  be  made  to  depend  ou  the  devot- 
edness  and  disinterested  motives  of  any  body  of  men ;  their 

'  H.  W.  Chisbnim,  a  good  antlmrity,  says  that  Lnlande's  name  also  Is  aigued 
to  the  report  (Antiire.  Vol.  Vni,,  p.  886) ;  bui  I  have  not  been  able  W  find  It 
I'robablj'  wlial  is  referred  lo  id  hl.i  iDHmoir  quoted  above — a  very  different  thlnfcl 

'  Report  to  the  Seoate  and  HoasL-  ot  ItepreKentativps,  1B21.  For  an  accoant  ot 
iliis  report,  wbicli  will  be  often  quoted  tii  this  paper,  si'e  p.  531. 
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work  must  be  gauged  strictly  by  its  intrinsic  merits  ;  and  it  is 
no  reproach  to  them,  no  disparagement,  if  on  such  examination 
we  find  we  cannot  accept  it.®  The  most  experienced  of  commit- 
tees, in  facing  a  problem  so  enormous,  so  unprecedented,  as  the 
complete  subversion  of  a  national  system  of  weighing  and  meas- 
uring, would  not,  perhaps,  have  done  any  better.  But  here,  at 
any  rate,  was  the  first  mistake  (the  pet^sonnd  of  the  committee) — 
one  that  Great  Britain,  at  least,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of 
her  weights  and  measures,  has  never  made  ;  and  the  evil  effects 
of  it  showed  themselves  the  instant  the  theory  was  put  into 
practice. 

This  committee,  after  a  brief  consideration,^^  on  March  19, 
1791,  reported  in  favor  of  a  scheme  which  was  practically  the 
metric  system  as  we  know  it.  Three  natural  standards  were 
considered ;  the  pendulum  beating  seconds,  a  quadrant  of  the 
equator,  and  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian,^^  of  which  the  last  was 
chosen  as  the  standard  for  comparison,  and  its  ten-millionth 
part  as  the  standard  of  linear  measure,  called  the  metre.  The 
standards  of  weight  and  capacity  were  to  be  decimally  related 
to  the  latter,  the  standard  of  weight  being  the  weight  of  the 
volume  of  distilled  water  at  the  freezing-point  contained  in  the 
standard  of  capacity. 

In  addition,  the  Celsius  or  centigrade  thermometer  was 
adopted  in  place  of  the  Beaumur  then  in  use,  and  the  number 
of  degrees  in  the  quadrant  was  changed  from  90  to  100,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  division  of  the  earth-quadrant  into  metres. 
To  complete  the  whole,  a  brand-new  nomenclature  was  fitted  to 
the  metrical  standards  and  their  decimal  multiples  and  sub- 
multiples. 

"The  precediDg  remarks  will  perhaps  be  called  irrelevant.  Perhaps  they 
would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  "  arguments"  frequently  pressed  upon  us  in  print 
and  lecture-hall. 

"  About  five  months  ;  they  were  appointed  in  October  (?),  1790.  A  Britisli  com- 
mittee might  have  devoted  as  many  years — a  period  entirely  too  long  for  France. 

"The  reasons  given  for  the  rejection  of  the  first  were,  that  its  permanency  was 
not  definitely  known,  tliat  it  was  too  difficult  to  measure  with  accuracy,  and  that 
it  involved  the  acceptance  of  a  questionable  unit  of  time  ;  for  the  rejection  of  the 
second,  that  every  nation  did  not  possess  a  portion  of  the  equator,  and  that  it  was 
hence  not  strictly  international.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  time  and  experience 
have  exactly  reversed  the  order  here  given  ;  for,  as  between  the  equator  and  a 
meridian,  the  latter  being  found  to  have  no  constant  length  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  choice  of  the  equator  would  at  least  have  avoided  this  difficulty;  both, 
however,  being  finally  rejected,  and  the  pendulum  being  made  the  recU  standard. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  for  the  sake  of  historical 
accuracy,  that,  notwithstanding  generally  received  ideas,  and 
that  the  Commission  itself  says  nothing  to  the  contrary,  the 
idea  of  a  universal  system,  as  they  embodied  it,  did  not  originate 
with  them,  but  with  a  humble  priest  and  choir-master  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Lyons,  about  a  century  previous. 
His  name  was  Gabriel  Mouton ;  his  book  was  published  in  1670. 
This  man,  who  has  never  received  any  credit  for  his  invention, 
proposed  to  decimalize,  not  indeed  the  quadrant  of  the  earth's 
circumference,  but  the  minute^  his  scheme  being  as  follows  :  ^ 


1  millesima  or  ponctam  (poiut),  about  0.007  inches. 
10  millesimae  =  1  centesima  or  gran  am  (grain),       *'     0.078 
10  centesimae  =  1  decima  or  digitus  (finger),  "     0.729 

10  decimae       =  1  virgula  (wand),  **      7.29 

10  virgulae      =  1  virga  (rod),  **     6  feet. 

10  virgae  =  1  decaria  or  funiculus  (cable),  **  61 
10  decuriae  =  1  centuria  or  stadium  (furlong),  **  608 
10  centoriae    =  1  milliare  =  1  nautical  mile,  oc  1  minute  of  the  equator. 

Mouton  was  also  the  first  to  propose  the  pendulum  principle 
(discovered  a  few  years  before)  for  preserving  the  exact  length 
of  the  standard,  as  La  Condamine  has  admitted;  and  he  car- 
ried out  a  highly  creditable  series  of  measurements  on  the  pen- 
dulum for  this  purpose.  Yet  in  the  report  of  that  great  committee 
"  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  proper  recognition  of  obligation,  and  find 
in  a  few  lines  a  mutilated  account  of  Mouton's  schema,  while  he 
barely  escapes  condemnation  in  some  words  of  faint  praise  from 
those  who  had  thought  of  a  universal  measure."  '^ 

The  report  of  the  committee  to  the  Academy  was  transmitted 
by  that  body  March  26, 1797,  to  the  National  Assembly,  which  ac- 
cepted it  and  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out  its  provi- 
sions.    A  committee,  consisting  of  MM.  Mechain  and  Delambre, 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  Mouton's  unit  is  just  equal  to  a  fathom  and  very  close  to 
six  English  feet,  and  the  alternative  name?  he  wisely  gave  to  his  units  are  sncb 
as  the  people  would  readily  accept.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  parts  the 
French  Academicians  altered  they  did  not  improve  on. 

"  J.  H.  Gore,  in  American  Jour,  Science,  January.  1891.  Professor  Gore  says, 
further,  regarding  the  report  of  the  "  Commission  des  Poids  et  Mesures"  of 
1799  :  "In  the  detailed  account  of  operations  which  follow,  there  is  interspersed  a 
lar^e  amount  of  praise  for  the  participants — from  Talleyrand,  who  laid  the 
proposition  before  the  Assembly  on  ^lay  8,  1790,  down  to  the  laborers  who  car- 
ried in  the  prototype.  .  .  .  But  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  mention  even  of  the 
name  of  the  humble,  modest  priest  who  deserves  the  credit  of  rtrst  proposing  'a 
type  taken  from  Nature  herself,  as  unalterable  as  the  globe  which  we  inhabit.' " 
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"was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  length  of  a  meridian  by  measure' 
mentB  on  that  passing  throagh  Paris  between  Dunkirk  and 
Barcelona  (the  same  was  afterwards  extended  to  Foruientera), 
ami  to  make  sundry  other  meaauremeuts  to  the  same  end; 
auother,  consisting  of  fiorda,  Mecliaiu  and  Cassini,  to  measure 
the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  as  a  second  standard  of 
comparison ;  auother,  of  Left;vre-Gineau  and  Fabbroni  i,a  for- 
eign associate),  to  determine  the  standard  of  weight  by  experi- 
ments on  water ;  and  a  large  committee  on  weights  and  measures 
to  form  scales  of  comparison   between  the   new  and   the  old 


The  work  tlius  laid  out  required  more  than  eight  years  for  its 
completion.  It  was  faithfully  completed  by  the  several  persons 
to  whom  it  had  been  encharged,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and 
in  the  face  of  hardships,  ilifficiilties  and  discouragements  of 
great  magnitude,  as  well  as  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  very  nation 
which  had  appointed  them  ami  depended  on  the  results  of  their 
labors.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  such  length 
of  time  was  considered  necessary  by  the  National  Assembly ; 
France  was  at  that  time  progressing  too  rapidly  to  atlmit  of  sui'h 
delay  ;  and  scarcely  two  years  had  passed  before  the  Assembly, 
losing  its  patience,  on  August  1,  1793,  passed  a  law  causing  the 
new  system,  or  rather  a  provisional  system,  to  go  into  effect 
immedlatelij,  the  dimensions  of  the  standards  being  hastily  com- 
puted from  previous  measurements,  and  a  provisional  nomencla- 
ture, entirely  different  from  anything  in  use  either  before  or  since, 
being  at  the  same  time  annexed.  "This  extraordiuaiy  law," 
says  John  Quincy  Adams,  "  wasprobably  intended,  as  it  directly 
tended,  to  prevent  the  further  prosecution  of  the  original  plan." 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  political  details  of  that  period.  But 
from  those  bloody  and  fanatical  scenes  not  even  the  abstruse 
and  impartial  labors  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  were 
exempt.  Mechain  was  made  a  political  prisoner  in  Spain ; 
Lavoisier,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  active  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  an  associate  of  tbe  first  Oommittee,  w-as  guil- 
lotined, with  twenty-seven  others  t>f  his  profession,  in  the  idea 
that  "  the  republic  had  no  need  of  savants."  '^     Condorcet,  their 


'■  This 
There  se 

(riven.     F'or  bia  work 
IX,.  p.  Iftl. 


the  Hctual  rRpIy  niude  to  ttiiwe  who  begged  the  life  ol  Lavoisier. 

1,.  i,.,-o  I— _n  ....  parlicLilar  reason  for  tiikiiiK  his  life  ticept  that 

lectiuD  iv'lli  tiie  iiieiric  system,  see  NtUire.  Tol. 
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first  chairman,  poisoned  himself  in  prison  to  escape  the  same 
fate.  Of  the  rest,  Borda,  Laplace,  Coulomb,  Brisson,  and 
Delambre,  not  being  radical  enough  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the 
time,  were  dismissed  from  the  commission,  and  escaped  the 
general  proscription  with  their  lives ;  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  abolished ;  and  the  work  of  the  commission  brought  to  a 
summary  stop. 

"Yet  even  Robespierre  and  his  committee  were  ambitious, 
not  only  of  establishing  the  system  of  new  weights  and  measures 
in  France,  but  of  offering  them  to  the  adoption  of  other  nations ; 
.  .  .  and  on  the  2d  of  August,  1794,  the  two  standards  were, 
by  the  then  French  minister  plenipotentiary  Fauchet,  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  [in  America],  with  a  letter,  recommending, 
with  some  urgency,  the  adoption  of  the  system  by  the  United 
States.  This  letter  was  communicated  to  Congress  by  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  the  8th  of  January, 
1795." '' 

Meanwhile  to  complete  the  scheme  of  tens  by  which  every- 
thing henceforth  was  to  be  divided  up,  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  in  1792,  the  old  calendar  and  divisions  of  time 
were  swept  away  in  their  entirety,  and  replaced  by  one  more 
modern,  more  simple  and  more  systematic.  They  could  not, 
to  be  sure,  change  the  length  of  the  day ;  nor  could  they  make 
one  hundred,  or  one  thousand  of  them  into  a  year;  and  as 
they  had  determined  to  retain  the  division  into  months,  they 
found  it  necessary  also  to  retain  their  number,  twelve.  To  these 
months  fanciful  names  were  given.^^  Each  consisted  of  three 
weeks  or  decades,  each  week  of  ten  days,  each  day  of  ten  hours, 
each  hour  of  100  minutes,  and  each  minute  of  100  seconds. 
This  arrangement  provided  for  only  360  days  of  the  year,  how- 
ever ;  the  remaining  five  or  six,  having  no  month  to  cover  them, 
were  derisively  termed,  in  the  political  slang  of  the  day.  Sans- 
culoUideSy  and  were  turned  into  a  kind  of  Saturnalia. 

"The  decimal  divisions,  and  the  fanciful  contexture  of  the 
equinoctial  calendar,"  says  John  Quincy  Adams,  **were  a  sort 
of  episode  to  the  new  system  of  metrology.  The  attempt  to 
decimate  the  year  and  its  number  of  days  was  equally  useless 
and  absurd."    Indeed,  it  may  be  called  the  redudio  ad  absurdum 

'*  Quoted  from  the  Report  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

"The  year  began  at  the  autumnal  equinox  (September  22),  when  '*the  sun 
entered  tlie  sign  of  the  balance,  the  symbol  of  equality." 
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of  the  decimal  scheme.  It  was  accordingly  the  first  to  break 
,  down,  the  day  of  100,000  seconds  not  even  outlastdng  the  revo- 
lution from  which  it  sprung. 

During  the  same  period,  also,  tlie  decimal  coinage  of  France 
was  instituted.  A  law  of  October  7,  1793,  made  the  weight  of 
the  new  unit,  the  franc,  to  be  ten  grammes,  both  in  gold  and 
silver.  It  was  never  carried  out,  but  superseded  by  one  of 
August  ITi,  1794,  reducing  the  silver  franc  to  five  grammes  and 
abolishing  the  gold  one.  The  livre  of  twenty  sous  was  abolished 
altogether.  This  reform,  however,  was  carried  on  somewhat 
separately  from  the  other  decimal  measures ;  and  owing  to  its 
only  indirect  connection  with  the  subject  in  hand,  and  the 
lengthy  details  of  the  insane  financial  legislation  with  which  it 
was  accompanied  (an  equally  instructive  lesson  for  ourselves  in 
another  branch  of  political  ecouomyl,  the  subject  will  not  here 
be  farther  pursued. 

Neither  did  the  poor  and  imperfect  methods  of  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  escape  the  vigilance  and  devotedness 
of  the  philosophers  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  race.  The  decimal  divisions  of  the  quadrant,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  metre,  have  already  been  mentioned  ;  to  which  were 
added,  the  new  compass  of  40  rhumbs  insteatl  of  32 ;  the  new 
log-line,  divided  into  kilometres  instead  of  nautical  miles ;  the 
new  sounding-line,  divided  into  metres  instead  of  brasses ;  and 
the  new  cable-length  of  200  metres  instead  of  100  toises.  And 
that  the  seaman  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  new  system, 
though  in  his  ignorance  and  prejudice  he  might  not  understand 
his  best  interests,  he  was  compelled  to  use  it  at  sea,  just  as  his 
countrymen  were  on  land.  "  A  French  navigator,  sufifering 
practically  under  the  attempt  thus  to  navigate,  decimally,  the 
ocean,  recommended  to  the  National  Assembly  to  decree,  that 
the  earth  should  perform  400  revolutions  in  a  year,"  " 

In  the  republic  thus  inaugurated,  in  which  all  things  were 
made  new,  it  was  a  truism  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  old.  Accordingly  the  same  law  which,  at  the  end  of  a 
year  and  a  half,'*  abolished  the  decimal  division  of  the  day, 
abolished  also  the  nomenclature  of  weights  and  measures  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  August  1,  1793.     This  was  on  April  7, 1795 

"  Beport  of  Joha  Qumcj  AdamB. 

"  The  deciuml  cnlendar,  eslDbliehed  by  a  law  of  Outober  5.  1T92,  was  not 
madu  compuliorv  until  November  34,  1793. 
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(my  readers  will  be  spared  the  "  metrical "  calendar).  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  had  been  itself  abolished  in  August, 
1793,  was  at  the  same  time  reconstituted,  but  under  a  new  name, 
the  "National  Institute"  ; *•  and  finally,  the  old  Commission  of 
Weights  and  Measures  was  replaced  by  a  new  one  of  twelve 
persons,  namely  :  BerthoUet,  Borda,  Brisson,  Coulomb,  Darcet, 
Delambre,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Lef^vre-Gineau,  Legendre,  Me- 
chain  and  Prony.^  The  "  definitive  "  nomenclature,  being  that 
which  we  know,  as  formulated  by  the  first  committee,  was  now 
adopted;  and  the  measurement  of  the  meridian,  after  an  in- 
terruption of  a  year  and  a  half,  was  resumed.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  work,  in  1798,  eleven  foreign  associates  ^*  were  added 
to  the  commission,  to  give  the  new  system  an  international 
character,  or  at  least  the  appearance  of  one.  In  that  year 
MM.  Delambre  and  Mechain  had  finished  their  arduous  work, 
and  their  report,  when  completed,  together  with  all  their  ob- 
servations and  calculations,  and  all  those  of  the  committees 
on  the  length  of  the  pendulum  and  the  weight  of  the  kilogramme, 
were  finally  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  mathematical  and 
physical  section  of  the  National  Institute,  previous  to  their 
acceptation.  The  construction  of  a  platinum  standard  metre, 
in  accordance  with  the  calculations,  was  delegated  to  Lenoir ; 
of  a  platinum  standard  kilogramme,  to  Fortin ;  ^  which  stand- 
ards, when  completed,  were  presented,  on  June  22,  1799,  to  the 
two  branches  of  the  National  Assembly,  amid  great  pomp  and 
circumstance,  and  afterward  carefully  deposited  in  the  National 
Archives. 

The  account  of  these  operations,  to  the  casual  observer,  no 
doubt,  seems  simple  enough ;  or  even,  to  use  the  words  of 
Laplace  before  the  National  Assembly,  "  beautiful,  grand,  sub- 
lime, worthy  of  the  brilliant  age  in  which  we  live."  But  the 
remarkable  facts,  which  only  experience  could  reveal,  and  the 


'"  Vlnstitut  National  des  Sciences  et  Arts. 

'^  Nature,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  J]87.  Adams  gives  Haliv,  Monge,  and  Vandennonde  in 
place  of  Darcet,  Legendre,  and  Lefevre-Gineau.  Probably  all  were  members  at 
one  time  or  another.  The  names  of  all  the.<e  and  several  more  are  pigned  to  the 
reports  of  the  various  sub- committees,  etc. 

'*  The  countries  represented  were  :  Spain  and  the  Batavian  Rftpublic,  2  each  ; 
Denmark,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  the  Roman,  Cisalpine,  Li^urian  and  Helvetian  re- 
publics, 1  each.  Only  three  of  these  countries  have  now  any  political  existence. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  France  had  more  members  than  all  the  others  combined. 

"  Celebrated  instrument-mal;ers  of  Paris. 
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formidable  doubts  to  which  they  gave  rise,  could  not  be  com- 
pensated by  the  most  precise  of  measurements,^ — could  not  be 
obscured  by  the  most  elegant  of  theories,  nor  concealed  by  the 
grandest  of  ceremonies.  Laplace  and  his  colleagues  had  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  the  earth  was  a  perfect  sphere, 
or  at  least  a  perfect  spheroid,  though  the  amount  of  ellipticity 
of  the  meridional  section  was  not  definitely  known.  It  was  the 
work  assigned  to  Mechain  and  Delambre  to  determine  this  ellip- 
ticity with  an  exactness  never  before  approximated.  Their 
method  depended  on  the  relative  length  of  the  successive  de- 
grees of  the  arc  they  had  selected  for  measurement.  But  it 
was  found  that  these  had,  no  dsfinite  relation.  The  length  of  the 
degree  was  discovered  to  be  a  variable  following  no  known  law 
of  variation,  and  only  approximately  the  spheroidal  law.  But 
this  was  not  all.  Other  measurements  taken  in  Peru,  Lapland 
and  elsewhere  proved  the  equator  itself  to  be  elliptical.  Thus 
was  the  idea  of  uiiiveraaliUj  for  the  new  standard  defeated; 
while  the  large  assumptions  made  necessary  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  discordant  values  of  the  degree  rendered  the  minute 
accuracy  of  seven  years  completely  vain.  Tears  after  the  pla- 
tinum standard  had  been  filed  away  in  the  Archives  it  became 
definitely  known  that  its  length  was  seriously  in  error.^^  But 
when  the  question  arose  of  constructing  a  new  and  correct  stand- 
ard to  replace  the  old  one,  the  uncertainty  even  then  as  to 
what  was  correct,  and  how  long  it  would  remain  so,  and,  more- 
over, the  superhuman  task  of  finding  out,  were  too  great,  and 
the  supposed  advantages  of  the  exact  ten-millionth  part  too  small, 
to  compensate  for  the  infliction  of  still  another  standard  of  meas- 
urement on  unfortunate  France,  already  then  laboring  under  no 
less  than  four  different  systems,  three  of  which  embodied  the 
efforts  of  her  philanthropic  legislators  to  rid  her  of  the  fourth. 
So  the  principle  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the  whole  system,  as 

"  The  angular  measurements  were  made  to  the  hundredth  of  a  second  of  arc; 
the  base-line  measurementH  were  made  with  a  micrometer  microscope  (the  meas- 
uring bars  being  laid  end  to  end  without  touching),  and  carefully  corrected  in 
each  case  for  temperature,  etc.  To  Borda  is  due  the  credit  of  ihe  construction 
of  the  instruments  used  for  the  purpose. 

**  The  exact  amount  of  the  error  remains  unknown  to  this  dnj,  and  owing  to 
the  uncertain  nature  of  the  natural  standard,  probably  always  will.  It  is  gener- 
ally reckoned  that  the  metre  i«  short  by  j^jy  to  jj^y  of  an  inch.  Tlie  '*  provi- 
sional "  metre  of  April  7,  1795.  was  about  ^^77  of  an  inch  longer  than  that  finally 
adopted,  and  would  therefore  have  made  a  better  standard  than  the  latter. 
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it  had  presented  itself  to  the  great  minds  which  conceived  it, 
was  at  length  openly  abandoned ;  and  the  labors  of  so  many 
years,  consecrated  by  the  death  of  three  of  the  nation's  greatest 
Bons,^  remained  in  history  only  as  the  monument  of  an  UBsiiu- 
oessfiil  attempt  after  a  worthy  object. 

It  remained  for  the  kilogramme  to  share  the  same  fate  as  the 
metre.  When  the  scheme  was  devised,  the  unique  property  of 
water,  of  contracting  instead  of  expanding  from  the  melting-point 
for  a  short  distance  up  the  thermometric  scale,  was  unknown. 
This  was  the  discovery  of  lOI.  Lef^vre-Gineau  and  Fabbroui ; 
and  though  no  doubt  a  famous  discovery,  it  doubled  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  task,  superailding  a  new  one,  that  of  finding  the 
point  of  maximum  density  of  water.  But  without  going  further 
into  the  work  of  the  Commission  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
the  standard  platinum  kilogrjtmme  was  found  by  later  measure- 
ments, like  the  metre,  to  be  in  error  by  a  small  but  measur- 
able quantity ;  in  spite  of  which,  however,  the  standard  of  the 
archives,  and  not  the  cubic  decimetre  of  water,  was  affirmed  to 
be  the  true  kilogramme,  at  the  same  time  that  the  earth-quadrant 
was  abandoned  as  a  standard  for  the  metre. 

The  two  most  fundamental  principles  of  perfect  simplicity  and 
beauty  having  been  of  necessity  resigned,  let  us  now  see  bow  it 
fared  with  the  third  and  most  important,  viz.,  the  decimal  divi- 
siony,  involving  the  use  of  the  scientific  nomenclature.  Tlie  new 
language  of  measurement  was  as  near  perfection  as  could  well  be 
de-sired.  One  meaning,  and  but  one,  was  attached  to  each  word ; 
the  terms  were  mutually  exclusive ;  and  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est danger  of  confusion  with  the  existing  units.  "  The  theory  of 
this  nomenclature,"  says  JoLn  Quincy  Adams,  "was  perfectly 
simple  and  beautiful.  Twelve  new  words,  five  of  which  denote 
the  things,  and  seven  the  numbers,  include  the  whole  system  of 
metrology ;  give  distinct  and  significant  names  to  every  weight, 
measure,  multiple,  and  subdivision  of  the  whole  system  ;  .  .  . 
and  keep  constantly  present  to  the  mind  the  principle  of  decimal 
arithmetic.  .  .  .  Yet  this  ia  the  part  of  the  system  which 
has  encountered  the  most  insuperable  obstacles  in  France. 
The  French  nation  have  refused  to  learn,  or  repeat  these  twelve 
words.     .     .     .     They  take  the  metre;  but  they  must  call  one- 

"  M^hain  died  Spptemher  20.  1806,  fmin  the  eflecla  of  a  fever  contracted  in 
the  completion  of  ihe  work  tn  Sjisia.  For  Condorcet  and  l.avoiGler  Bee  page  SOI. 
Borda  also  died  Felimarj  20,  1700,  but  from  natural  causes. 
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third  part  of  it  a  foot  They  accept  the  kilogramme ;  but  instead 
of  pronouncing  its  name,  they  choose  to  call  one-half  of  it  a 
pound."  The  same  perversion  of  terms  is  common  in  France  to 
this  day.  "  The  cheerful,  ready,  and  immediate  adoption,  by  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  of  these  twelve  words,  would  have  secured 
the  triumph  of  the  new  system  in  France.  .  .  .  The  setter 
would  no  longer  have  been  a  common  representative  fbr  12 
boisseaux  of  corn,  for  14  of  oats,  for  16  of  salt,  and  for  32  of 
coal,  and  for  8  pints  of  wine.  ...  It  is  mortifying  to  the 
philanthropy,  which  yearns  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  man,  to  know  that  this  is  precisely  the  part  of  the 
system  which  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  carry  through." 
Such,  thea,  was  the  condition  in  France  in  1821,  twenty-five 
years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  metric  system ;  and  such  it 
remained  for  the  twenty  years  following.  But  let  us  return 
once  more  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  to  inquire  after  the 
fortune  of  the  decimal  divisions.  (It  is  almost  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  they  could  not  go  very  far  without  their  names.)  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  same  day  (April  7,  1795)  that  saw 
the  adoption  of  the  new  nomenclature  saw  also  the  rejection, 
after  a  year  and  a  half  s  trial,  of  the  decimal  divisions  of  the 
day ;  though  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  one  sense  these  divi- 
sions contravened  the  original  plan,  by  establishing  a  new  value 
for  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  which  was  to  act  as  a  secondary 
standard  of  comparison  for  the  metre.  The  same  law  prescribed 
the  use  of  the  decimal  divisions  exclusively  for  weighing  and 
measuring,  under  pains  and  penalties.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  what  opposition  to  the  law  meant  in  those  days.  But 
not  even  Gallic  philosophy  could  long  put  up  with  the  intoler- 
able inconvenience  of  such  regulations ;  and  an  attempt  was 
made,  late  in  1799,  to  allow  the  use  of  the  old  terms,  at  least, 
in  substitution  for  the  new  ones.  Though  unsuccessful,  this 
attempt  was  followed  by  a  gradual  relaxation,  which  finally 
became  complete.  On  April  8,  1S02,  the  week  of  ten  days  was 
repealed.  On  November  23,  1802,  the  law  prescribing  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  casks  for  wine  and  other  liquors  in  an  exact 
number  of  litres  *''  was  repealed — a  law  whose  folly  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  entirely  precluded  any  commerce  whatever 
in  those  commodities  between  other  countries  (such  as  Eng- 

••There  was  a  list  of  prescribed  sizes  aud  dimensions  in  millimetres  from  50 
to  1,000  litres. 
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landj  whose  laws  prescribed  other  and  customary  sizes.  On 
September  9,  1805,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
new  calendar  was  formally  abandoned.  Finally,  on  February 
12,  1812,  after  more  than  eighteen  years  of  compulsion,  and  at  a 
moment  when  a  widely  popular  measure  was  required  of  him, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  issued  a  decree  completely  abandoning, 
except  for  a  few  special  cases,  the  decimal  principle,  and  restor- 
ing once  more  to  the  people  the  foot,  the  ell,  the  toise,  the 
pound,  the  boisseau,  and  all  their  customary  subdivisions. 

This  new  enactment  was  called  the  Sj/steme  TJsuel ;  but  it  was 
far  from  being  the  usual  system.  For  the  measures  to  which 
these  terms  were  now  applied  were  not  the  old  measures,  but 
near  approaches  to  them  only,  in  terms  of  the  metrical  units. 
Thus,  the  toise  was  not  the  old  toise,  but  two  metres ;  the  foot 
was  not  the  old  foot,  but  one- third  of  a  metre;  the  ell  was  12 
decimetres ;  the  boisseau  ^  hectolitre,  and  so  on. 

The  eflfects  of  this  unfortunate  new  attempt  to  relieve  the 
commercial  distress  of  the  nation  may  well  be  imagined.  For 
besides  giving  to  it,  as  to  its  units,  names  which  neither  it  nor 
they  could  justly  lay  claim  to,  it  merely  superadded  a  new  mode 
of  measurement  to  the  already  existing  diversity  instead  of 
driving  them  out,  as  perhaps  its  promulgator  had  imagiixed. 
The  unhappy  country  now  had  no  less  than  four  different 
systems,  viz — (1)  that  which  existed  before  the  Revolution,  of 
which,  says  Mr.  Adams,  **  there  is  yet  (1821)  a  very  extensive 
remnant  in  use  ; "  (2)  the  "  Provisional  System,"  established  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  ;  (3)  the  "  Definitive  System,"  established  De- 
cember 10,  1799 ;  and,  lastly  (4)  the  "  Usual  System,"  so  called, 
of  February  12, 1812.  It  was  not  attempted  to  compel  the  use  of 
this  latter,  it  being  the  idea  of  the  Emperor  to  use  it  only  as  a 
makeshift  until,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  experience  and  delibera- 
tion should  have  shown  the  best  way  out  of  the  thick  aloud  of 
difficulties  which  presented  themselves  ;  a  period,  long  before  the 
expiration  of  which  the  first  empire  and  its  glories  had  vanished, 
and,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  any  improvement  in  existing 
€ondition8  forestalled. 

Then  ensued  twenty-five  years  of  inextricable  chaos  and 
countless  frauds.  "  The  small  dealers  in  groceries  and  liquors, 
and  marketmen,  gave  the  people  the  fifth  of  a  kilogramme  for 
a  half-pound,  and  a  fifth  of  tiie  litre  for  a  half  setier.  .  .  . 
The  half-setier,  just  equivalent  to  our  half-pint,  was  the  measure 
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in  most  common  use  for  supplying  the  daily  necessities  of  the 
poor  ;  and  thus  the  decimal  divisions  of  the  law  became  snares 
to  the  honesty  of  t1;ie  seller  and  cheats  upon  the  wants  of  the 
buyer."  ^v  Finally,  when  a  king^  was  again  seated  on  the 
throne  of  France,  on  July  4,  1837,  a  royal  decree  was  issued  re- 
pealing that  of  1812,  and  ordering  the  exclusive  use  of  the  deci- 
mal metric  system.  It  was  followed  by  two  others  of  1839 
modifying  the  denominations  allowable,  and  prescribing  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  all  instruments  and  measures.  These 
laws  came  into  force  on  January  1,  1840,  since  which  date  no 
further  attempts  have  been  made  to  meddle  with  so  dangerous 
a  subject — the  experience  of  the  past  having  proved  a  sufficient 
guide  for  the  conduct  of  the  future. 

We  will  not  here  follow  further  the  progress  of  the  metric 
system ;  but  before  continuing  our  history,  we  may  profitably 
pause  to  reflect  upon  the  lesson  and  the  warning  which  is  here 
set  before  us ;  not  to  do  so  would  argue  a  heedlessness  and 
want  of  sound  judgment  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  unlettered 
demagogues  whom  the  social  upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution 
brought  to  the  front.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  to  be  obliged  to 
recount  the  story  of  the  past  failings  and  mistakes  of  a  sister 
republic  in  her  imitation  of  our  own  struggle  for  liberty ;  never- 
theless, since  we  are  asked  to  pursue  a  course  of  compulsory 
legislation  similar  to  theirs,  the  subject  is  too  important  to  allow 
of  our  reason  being  subdued  by  our  sentiment.  And  here  I 
cannot  do  better  than  once  more  to  quote  from  the  Beport  of 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

"The  changes  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  the  new 
system,  under  the  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  should  serve 
as  admonitions  to  correct  the  errors  of  theory."  ..."  The 
decimal  numbers  applied  to  the  French  weights  and  measures, 
form  one  of  its  highest  theoretic  excellences.  It  has,  however, 
been  proved  by  the  most  decisive  experience  in  France,  that 
they  are  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  man  in  society ;  and 
for  all  the  purposes  of  retail  trade,  they  have  been  formally 
abandoned.  The  convenience  of  decimal  arithmetic  is  in  its 
nature  merely  a  convenience  of  calculation ;  it  belongs  es- 
sentially to  the  keeping  of  accounts ;  but  it  is  merely  an  inci- 
dent to  the  transactions  of  trade.     It  is  applied,  therefore,  with 


^  Report  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
'"Louis  Philippe. 
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unquestionable  advantage  to  moneys  of  accouDt,  a»  we  have 
done  :  yet,  even  in  our  application  of  it  to  the  cAny,  we  have 
not  only  found  it  inatlequate,  but  in  some  respects  inconven- 
ient" .  .  .  "A  glance  of  the  eye  is  sufficient  to  divide 
material  substances  into  successive  halves,  fourths,  eighths 
and  sisteenths.  A  slight  attention  will  give  thirds,  sixths  and 
twelfths.  But  divisions  of  fifth  and  tenth  parts  aro  among  the 
most  difficult  that  can  b3  performed  without  the  aid  of  calcula- 
tion. Amoug  all  its  conveniences,  the  decimal  division  has  the 
great  disadvantage  of  being  itself  divisible  only  by  the  num- 
bers two  and  five,"  ..."  Fop  all  the  uses  of  weights  and 
measures,  in  the  ordinary  application  to  agriculture,  traffic,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  what  the  natural 
standard  to  which  they  are  referable,  was.  The  foot  of  Hercu- 
les, or  the  arm  of  Henry  the  First,  or  the  barley-corn,  are  as 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  as  the  pendulum,  or  the  quadrant  of 
the  meridian.  The  important  question  to  them  is  the  cor- 
respondence of  their  weight  or  measure  with  the  positive  stand- 
ard." .  .  .  "The  standard  taken  from  the  admeasurement 
of  the  earth  had  uo  reference  to  the  admeasurement  and  powers 
of  the  human  body.  The  metre  is  a  rod  of  forty  inches:  and 
by  applying  to  it  exclusively  the  principle  of  decimal  division, 
no  measure  corresponding  to  the  ancient  foot  w.is  provided. 
An  unit  of  that  denomination,  thou;^h  of  slightly  varied  dif- 
ferences of  length,  was  in  universal  use  among  all  civilized 
nations ;  and  the  want  of  it  is  founded  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
human  body.  Perhaps  for  half  the  occasions  which  arise  in  the 
life  of  every  individual  for  the  use  of  a  linear  measure,  the  in- 
strument, to  suit  his  purposes,  must  be  portable,  and  fit  to  be 
cEirried  in  his  pocket.  Neither  the  metre,  the  half-metre,  nor 
the  decimetre  are  suited  to  that  purposa.  The  half-metre  cor- 
responds indeed  with  the  ancient  cubit ;  but  perhaps  one  of  the 
causes  which  have  everywhere,  since  the  time  of  the  Greeks, 
substituted  the  loot  in  the  place  of  the  cubit,  has  been  the  supe- 
rior convenieuce  of  the  shorter  mea.iure.  Besides  which,  the 
cubit  being  the  unit,  the  half-cubit  might  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  foot ;  but  the  metre,  divisible  only  by  two  and  by  ten, 
gave  no  measure  practically  corresponding  with  the  foot  what- 
ever." .     . 

"Thus,  then,  it  has  been  proved,  by  the  test  of  experience, 
that  the  principle  of  decima.1  divisions  can  be  applied  only  with 
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many  qualifications  to  any  general  system  of  metrology ;  that 
its  natural  application  is  only  to  numbers ;  and  that  time,  space, 
gravity  and  extension  inflexibly  reject  its  sway.  The  new 
metrology  of  France,  after  trying  it  in  its  most  universal  theo- 
retical application,  has  been  compelled  to  renounce  it  for  all  the 
measures  of  astronomy,  geography,  navigation,  time,  the  circle, 
and  the  sphere ;  to  modify  it  even  for  superficial  and  linear  meas- 
ure, and  to  compound  with  vulgar  fractions  in  the  most  ordinary 
and  daily  uses  of  all  its  weights  and  all  its  measures.  .  .  . 
Yet  a  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  excludes  all  ge- 
ography, astronomy,  and  navigation,  from  its  consideration, 
must  be  essentially  defective  in  the  principle  of  uniformity." 

The  metric  system,  then,  formed  in  fact  a  long  chain,  in  which 
"  the  metre  and  the  second  were  the  intermediate  links  connect- 
ing science  and  practical  life,  having  the  solar  system  at  one 
«nd,  and  a  quart  measure  at  the  other."  ^  The  fault  of  its 
inventors  was  that,  being  accustomed '  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  universe,  they  began  at  the  wrong  end  of  this  chain.  They 
were  so  anxious  to  obtain  a  system  which  should  be  utterly  free 
from  any  taint  of  partiality  or  national  prejudice,  which  should 
be  ideally  and  absolutely  perfect,  which  should  be  as  lasting  as 
the  globe  and  never  need  revision,  that  they  could  find  their 
type  only  in  the  heavenly  harmony  from  which  "  this  universal 
frame  began."  But  alas  for  this  perfection  !  for  when  they  had, 
by  the  long  and  laborious  processes  of  science,  arrived  at  the 
other  end  of  the  chain,  man  was  found  to  be  so  imperfect  a 
being,  that  the  scheme  was  unsuitable  to  his  use,  and  that  he 
either  could  not,  or  would  not,  accept  it.  It  was  in  vain  to 
launch  legislative  thunders  or  to  deprecate  his  ingratitude  :  the 
legislator  and  the  scientist  alike  found  that  they  had  arrived  at 
a  force  which  they  could  not  control — a  bound  beyond  which 
they  could  not  pass.  It  has  never  been  suggested  that  any 
other  nation,  or  the  same  nation  under  anv  other  circumstances, 
would  have  ventured  even  to  think  of  such  an  undertaking,  or 
to  have  made  their  selection  of  a  system  of  measurement  in 
the  same  manner  or  on  the  same  basis.  It  is  therefore  con- 
cluded that  the  opinion  is  not  without  justification,  that  the 
metrical  is  "  the  most  unpractical  of  systems,  which  required 


'•  Report  of  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  J.  Frank.  List.,  June,  1876, 
p.  370. 
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the  most  theoretical,  sentimental  and  revolutionary  of  nations 
to  adopt  it."  «^ 

Oreat  Britain. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  brief  review  of  the  less  pretentious  his- 
tory of  our  own  homely  English  system,  or  lack  of  it  (a  phrase 
which  the  metric  advocates  are  fond  of  using).  There  are  even 
some  who  derisively  assert  that  it  has  no  history ;  and  that, 
like  Topsy  in  Unde  Torris  Cahiriy  it  was  never  made,  but  "jest 
growed."  It  is  true  that  its  history  has  been  less  brilliant  than 
the  other ;  but  it  has  been  age-long  in  duration.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  no  immortal  genius  to  father  it,  or  if  it  has,  his  name  is 
buried  in  antiquity, — as  even  that  of  Laplace  may  some  day  be ; 
the  only  father  to  whom  it  can  now  lay  claim  is  Man  in  the 
aggregate.  But  if  the  custom  still  obtains  of  putting  "age 
before  beauty,"  then  our  own  system  must  take  the  precedence. 
This  is  more  important  than  may  at  first  appear ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  our  system  of  weighing  and  measuring  is 
the  result  of  centuries  of  natural  selection — the  sole  survivor  of 
hundreds  of  others  which  have  lived  and  died  or  still  exist  only 
in  semi-civilized  countries ;  while  the  new-comer  has  yet  to 
stand  the  test  of  time.  But,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  jex>s- 
session  is  nine  points  of  the  law  /  so  that  it  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion as  to  which  is  the  better  of  the  two,  abstractly  considered, 
but  the  onus  probandi  is  entirely  upon  the  later  system,  and 
it  must  show  incontestable  superiority  over  that  now  in  use 
before  it  can  presume  to  take  its  place. 

In  order  to  see  shortly  whether  the  latter  really  is  a  system, 
though  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
the  statute-book  of  England  for  the  year  1266,  where  we  fiind 
that 

"  By  the  consent  of  the  tvhole  realm  of  England,  the  measure  of 
the  king  was  made  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  an  English  penny,  called 
a  sterling,  round,  and  without  any  clipping,  shall  weigh  thirty- 
two  wheat  corns  in  the  midst  of  the  ear,  and  twenty  pence  do 
make  an  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces  one  pound,  and  eight  pounds 

"L.D.Jackson,  "Simplified  Weights  and  Measures,"  Spon,  London,  1876. 
So  also  Gen.  C.  W.  Pasley :  **  I  believe  that  no  plan  of  a  public  measure  of  any 
importance  was  ever  worse  concocted  or  more  injudicious,  or  has  been  subject  to 
more  capricious  changes,  than  what  was  originally  called  the  Republican  system 
of  weights  and  measures."  (Paper  read  before  British  Association,  Section  P, 
Aug.  12,  1856.) 
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do  make  a  gallon  of  winey  and  eight  gallons  of  wiite  do  make  a 
London  bushel,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  quarter."  ^^ 

We  have  here  a  law  which,  as  Mr.  Adams  truly  remarks, 
"  unfolds  a  system  of  uniformity  for  weights,  coins  and  measures 
of  capacity,  very  ingeniously  imagined,  and  skilfully  com- 
bined ;  "  and,  he  might  have  added,  far  excelled  in  its  practical 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  its  users,  the  *'  theoretic  excellences  " 
of  the  French  decimal  system.  **  Under  this  system,  wheat" 
(the  chief  article  of  commerce)  "was  bought  and  sold  by  a 
combination  of  every  property  of  its  nature,  with  reference  to 
quantity  ;  that  is,  by  number,  weight,  and  measure.  It  makes 
wheat  and  silver  money,  the  two  weights  of  the  balance,  the 
natural  tests  and  standards  of  each  other.  It  combines  an  uni- 
formity of  proportion  between  the  weight  and  the  measure  of 
wheat  and  of  wine  "  (the  chief  liquid  of  commerce).  "To  this, 
with  regard  to  wheat,  it  gave  the  further  advantage  of  an 
abridged  process  for  buying  or  selling  it  by  the  number  of  its 
kernels." 

"  The  only  notice,"  continues  Mr.  Adams,  "  which  most  of 
the  modern  writers  upon  English  weights  and  measures  have 
taken  of  this  statute,  has  been  to  censure  it  for  taking  kernels 
of  wheat  as  the  natural  standard  of  weights ;  with  the  very  ob- 
vious remark  that  the  wheat  of  different  seasons  and  of  differ- 
ent fields,  and  often  even  of  the  same  field  and  the  same  season, 
is  different.  But  the  statute  is  chargeable  with  no  such  uncertainty. 
The  statute  merely  describes  how  the  standard  measure  of  the 
exchequer    .     .     .     was  made." 

In  order  to  understand  more  perfectly  the  system  embodied 
in  the  statute,  let  us  represent  it  in  the  form  of  a  table  : 

4x8  wheat-corns  make 1  penny  sterling. 

20  pence  •*     1  ounce. 

12  ounces  "     1  sterling  pound. 

8  pounds  (of  wheat)  make 1  wine-gallon  (by  meamire), 

8  wine-gallons  of  tcine  "  1  bushel  (by  toeight). 

8  bushels  '• 1  quarter. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  basis  for  the  whole  system  rests 
upon  the  easterling  "  or  sterling  pound  ;  and  that  therefore  the 

•*  Cited  by  J.  Q.  Adams  in  his  Report.     The  italics  are  his. 

•*  This  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tlie  weight  having  been  originally  in- 
troduced by  '*  easterlings,"  i.e.,  French  and  German  traders  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
far  more  ancient.     The  standard  dated  )>robably  from  Charlemagne,  and  was 

33 
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people  had  constantly  before  them  the  standard  of  weight  in 
the  silver  shilling  (not  here  mentioned)  and  the  silver  penny ; 
until — what  has  invariably  happened — ^the  debasement  of  the 
enrrency  began,  and  was  continued  by  one  monarch  after  an- 
other, leaving  the  people  without  any  standard,  and  throwing 
the  values  of  the  other  quantities  into  confusion."  But  it  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  the  capacity  measures,  the  gaUon, 
bushel  and  quarter,  are  established  by  weight,  not  by  volume  ; 
a  circumstance  which  marks  the  origin  of  the  two  weights  and 
two  measures  which  are  still  extant ;  two  weights,  one  for  silver, 
the  other  for  merchandise ;  two  measures,  one  for  wine,  the 
other  for  wheat.  For  each  of  these  are,  or  originally  were, 
related  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravities  of 
wine  and  wheat —the  chief  liquid  and  solid  articles  of  commerce ; 
that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  5. 

Now  the  statute  states  that  '*  eight  pounds  do  make  a  gallon 
of  wine,"  meaning  **  eight  pounds  of  wheat  fill  a  wine-gaUon ; " 
as  is  seen  by  a  subsequent  confirmatory  act  (1304),  which  ex- 
pressly mentions  eight  pounds  of  wheat.  But  in  the  next  clause 
it  states  that  "  eight  gallons  of  wine  do  make  a  London 
bushel,"  in  which  the  wine-gallon  is  used  in  its  usual  sense  as 
a  weight,  not  a  measure,  and  is  filled  with  wine,  not  with  wheat. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  same  expression  to 
mean  two  different  things — a  weight  and  a  measure — is  a  serious 
defect  in  the  statute,  viewed  as  a  guide  for  future  generations  ; 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  this  very  ambiguity  which  has  led  to  confusion, 
contradictory  laws,  and  a  multiplicity  of  measures.     This  law, 


derived  originally  from  the  Romans;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Adams,  "had  been 
used  at  the  mint  for  centuries  before  the  Conquest."  The  pound  of  Charlemagne 
was  called  Here  esterlin ;  Mr.  Adams  concludes  that  there  was  also  a  western 
pound,  which  wais  the  original  of  the  avoirdupois.  There  was  indeed  a  libra 
or.cidua  Valentiniani — a  western  pound  of  Valentinian  (4th  century),  the  first 
ruler  of  the  '\Ve^tern  Empire  ;  but  what  this  pound  was  is  doubtful.  (DaCange, 
Olossarium  Med.  ct  Inf.  Lai.,  ed.  Henschel  &  Favre,  1885,  tom.  5,  p.  95,  art. 
Libra.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  the  Greek  miiia  of  sixteen  ounces. 
Bui  the  sterling  was  not  the  pame  as  eiiher  the  troy  or  the  avoirdupois  pound, 
which,  though  derived  from  the  same  original  source,  were  not  introduced  untU 
tlie  following  century;  and  in  the  jumble  which  followed,  some  features  of  the 
old  system  engrafted  themselves  on  the  new. 

"  The  present  pound  sterling  contains  less  than  one-third  its  original  weight 
<i  silver.  But  the  French  livre,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  contained 
less  than  Vg  pait  of  its  original  weight. 
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however,  merely  crystallized  the  common  usage,  and  its  terms 
were  perfectly  understood  at  the  time  it  was  enacted. 

But  neither  wheat  nor  wine  was  weighed  by  the  sterling 
pound  of  twelve,  but  by  the  commercial  pound  of  fifteen  ounces ; 
as  is  seen  once  more  by  the  confirmatory  act  of  1304,  which  says 
that  "  every  pound  of  money  and  of  medicines  consists  only  of 
twenty  shillings  weight ;  but  the  pound  of  aU  other  things  consists 
of  twenty-five  shillings.  The  ounce  of  medicines  consists  of 
twenty  pence,  and  the  pound  contains  twelve  ounces ;  but  in 
other  things,  the  pound  contains  fifteen  ounces,  and,  in  both 
cases,  the  ounce  is  of  the  weight  of  twenty  pence."  Both  the 
act  of  1266,  indirectly,  and  that  of  1304,  directly,  therefore, 
established  the  ratio  of  the  two  weights,  viz.,  4  to  5. 

Although  at  this  period  the  lighter  pound  was  used  neither 
for  liquid  nor  for  grain,  it  undoubtedly  originated  from  the  use 
of  a  common  measure  for  both.  The  gallon  measure,  for  in- 
stance, would  contain  eight  pounds  of  wheat,  or  eight  pounds 
of  wine  ;  but  the  former  pound  was  only  four-fifths  the  weight 
of  the  latter.  Afterwards,  however,  the  process  was  reversed, 
and  the  pound  of  wheat  being  made  equal  to  the  pound  of 
wine,  the  gallon  of  wheat  (the  so-called  "corn-gallon,"  now 
obsolete)  was  of  a  capacity  one-fourth  greater  than  the  gallon 
of  wine.  Hence  arises  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  there 
still  survive  among  us  two  different  iveights,  each  called  a 
pound ;  and  two  different  measures  of  capacity,  each  called  a 
gallon.  Undoubtedly  it  was  for  convenience  that  each  of  these 
relations  was  originally  instituted,  and  no  ambiguity  ever  arose 
from  them ;  but  with  the  extension  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture to  the  infinite  variety  of  substances  now  weighed  and 
measured,  and  the  growing  necessity  for  greater  exactness,  the 
original  convenience  was  lost;  while  the  blunders  of  six  centu- 
ries of  parliaments  and  kings,  through  an  age  when  printing  and 
railroads  were  unknown,  and  elementary  education  the  excep- 
tion, have  almost  effaced  the  relations. 

There  are  many  in  these  days,  who,  unconscious  of  the  past, 
are  attempting  to  introduce  the  metric  system  in  English-speak- 
ing countries ;  it  is  the  custom  of  these  to  jeer  at  the  English 
weights  and  measures  as  a  mere  "  heap  of  rubbish,"  which  do 
not  and  never  did  ])ossess  any  connection  with  each  other,  but 
were  picked  up  at  random,  no  one  knows  where.  "  That  a  legal 
bushel  in  the  United  States  must  contain  2,150.42  cubic  inches," 
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exclaims  one  of  them,  "is  convincing  evidence  that  the  foot  or 
the  yard  has  no  place  in  its  ancestry."  ^*  Unfortunately  for  this 
and  similar  statements,  the  exact  opposite  is  the  case.  Had 
their  authors  even  stopped  for  a  reasonable  time  to  thinks  it 
might  have  occurred  to  them  that,  even  to-day,  the  standard  gal- 
lon of  the  United  States  (231  cubic  inches)  is  nearly  the  eighth  part 
(216  cubic  inches)  of  the  cubic  foot,  and  filled  with  water  weighs 
nearly  eight  (8^)  pounds ;  that  the  standard  bushel  (2,150.42 
cubic  inches)  is  nearly  equal  to  ten  of  these  gallons,  or  IJ  cubic 
feet  (2,160  cubic  inches) ;  that,  conversely,  the  imperial  gallon 
of  Great  Britain  (277.274  cubic  inches)  weighs  exactly  ten  pounds 
of  water,  and  is  the  exact  eighth  part  of  the  imperial  bushel 
(2,218.19  cubic  inches) ;  that  the  ratio  of  the  pound  troy  to  the 
pound  avoirdupois  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the. gallons  of 
the  two  countries ;  that  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  weighs 
nearly  64  pounds,  and  thirty-two  such  cubic  feet  almost  exa^Uy 
one  ton  (1,997.6  pounds  at  maximum  density) ;  and  that  finally 
all  these  approximate  relationships  of  eight,  ten,  and  their  mul- 
tiples could  hardly  be  a  mere  accident. 

But  although  these  relationships  point  to  a  remarkably  well 
organized  system  which  must  have  existed  somewhere,  at  some 
time,  they  are  not  all  in  evidence  from  the  statute  of  1266.  In 
order  to  discover  the  remainder,  as  they  existed  in  England  at 
this  time,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  statutes,  and  also  to 
calculation.^  Now  the  wine  mentioned  in  the  statute,  being  that 
commonly  used  in  England  at  that  time,  was  "  Gascoign,"  or 
Bordeaux,  wine  (i.c.,  claret),  whose  specific  gravity  is  0.9935,  or 
about  61.94  avoirdupois  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  And  the 
sterling  pound  of  12  ounces,  being  ^  lighter  than  the  troy 
pound,  contained  5,400  troy  grains ;  whence  the  commercial 
pound  of  15  of  the  same  ounces  contained  6,750  troy  grains. 
The  cubic  foot  of  wine,  therefore,  which  weighed  61.94  avoirdu- 
pois pounds,  weighed  ^^fj  x  61.94,  or  64.24  of  the  old  commer- 
cial pounds — a  number  as  near  to  64  as  the  accuracy  of  the  cal- 
culation allows  oL^ 

»^  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  in  Trans.  A.  8.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  120  (October,  1898). 
The  italics  are  mine. 

^^  For  these  figures,  and  for  many  of  the  facta  here  presented,  concerning  the 
old  English  weiglita  and  measures,  as  well  as  their  ancient  prototypes,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  labors  and  genius  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  embodied  in  his  Report. 

^^  Tlie  difference  would  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
foot  of  Tou?T  o^  a"  inch. 
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The  gallon,  of  wine,  therefore,  which  in  1266  weighed  eight 
commercial  and  ten  sterling  pounds,  was  the  exact  eighth  part 
of  a  cubic  foot,  and  was  contained  in  a  cubical  vessel  of  six 
inches  on  a  side,  as  the  pound  of  wine  was  in  one  of  three  inches 
on  a  side.  This  gallon  contained  exactly  216  cubic  inches ;  and 
the  corn-gallon  of  the  same  period  270  cubic  inches ;  and  the 
bushel,  which  was  eight  corn-gallons  by  measure,  and  eight 
wine-gallons  by  weight,  2,160  cubic  inches ;  and  the  quarter  of 
eight  bushels,  10  cubic  feet. 

In  order  to  prove  that  this  relationship  of  the  unit  of  length 
to  those  of  weight  and  capacity  was  an  intentional  one,  and  not 
a  mere  coincidence,  we  must  look  still  farther  back,  to  the 
Bomans,  from  whom,  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  the  English  had 
their  weights  and  measures.  Here,  again,  we  find  two  units  of 
weight,  the  libra  and  the  lihrariuSy  related  to  each  other  as  3  to 
4,  and  of  twelve  and  sixteen  uncice,  respectively ;  the  unit  of 
liquid  measure,  the  congius,  corresponding  with  our  wine-gal- 
lon, was  defined  as  equal  to  10  lilrcB  (as  the  old  English  gallon 
was  to  10  sterling,  and  our  gallon  to  about  10  troy  pounds)  of 
water  or  wine  ;  the  unit  of  dry  measure,  the  modiuSy  correspond- 
ing with  our  peck,  was  equal  to  16  lihrarii  of  wheat.  Eight 
congii  were  an  amphora^  which  was  also  called  a  qiutdrcmtalf 
and  defined  as  80  librcB  of  water  or  wine.  Now  quadrcmtal  is 
the  Latin  for  cube,  and  the  measure  cubed  to  make  the  amphora 
was  the  Eoman  foot.  This  custom  undoubtedly  arose  from  the 
measure  of  shipping,  the  amphora  being  always  used  to  express 
the  burden  of  a  ship.*^ 

"  The  same  combinations  are  traced  with  equal  certainty  to 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  ;  and  if  the  shekel  of  Abraham  was 
the  same  as  that  of  his  descendants,  the  avoirdupois  ounce  may, 
like  the  cubit,  have  originated  before  the  flood." 

But  it  would  be  beside  our  present  purpose  to  follow  Mr. 
Adams  in  his  researches  in  ancient  metrologies ;  it  will  suffice 
to  quote  his  conclusions.  "  This  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures has  been,  by  many  of  the  modern  English  writers  on  the 
subject,  supposed  to  have  been  established  by  the  statute  of  1266. 
But  upon  the  face  of  the  statute  itself  it  is  a  mere  exemplifica- 
tion of  ancient  ordinances.  The  coincidences  in  its  composition 
with  those  of  the  ancient  Romans,  proved  by  the  letter  of  the 


*^  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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Silian  law,  and  by  the  still  existing  congius  of  Ye^pasian ;  with 
those  of  the  Greeks,  as  described  by  Galen,  and  as  shown  by 
the  proportions  between  their  scale  weight  and  their  metrical 
weight;  and  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  as  described  in  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel;  show  that  its  origin  is  traceable  to 
Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  there  vanishes  in  the  darkness  of 
antiquity.  As  founded  upon  the  identity  of  nummulary  weights 
and  silver  coins,  and  upon  the  relative  proportion  between  the 
gravity  and  extension  of  the  first  articles  of  human  trafSic,  com 
and  wine,  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  nature  and 
relations  %t  social  man,  and  of  things/' 

This  system,  then,  whenever  and  however  it  originated,  has 
survived  the  critical  scrutiny  of  the  Egyptians,  the  most  ancient 
of  civilized  nations ;  of  the  Greeks,  the  most  philosophic ;  of 
the  Bomans,  the  most  logical ;  and  df  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
most  progressive.  Nay,  it  has  not  only  survived  but  has  sup- 
planted other  systems,  has  spread  all  over  Europe,  to  the  Scan- 
dinavians on  the  north  and  the  Slavs  on  the  east.  It,  and  it 
alone,  has  shown  itself  fitted  in  its  essential  principles,  to  be 
extended  "  to  all  peoples  and  all  times."  The  French  system 
has  not  produced,  but  driven  out,  uniformity.  It  is  true  that 
every  provincial  town,  almost,  of  the  Continent  had  its  separate 
pound,  foot,  and  quart  or  peck  ;  but  the  fact  that  all  had  these 
measures,  of  values  not  very  different  from  each  other,  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  what  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject, aided  with  a  little  legislation,  might  have  done.  The  ele- 
ments of  uniformity  were  all  there,  and  needed  but  to  be  called 
to  order. 

But  to  return  to  our  historical  survey.  As  ships  increased  in 
size,  larger  measures  became  necessary,  and  hence  arose  the 
tun  or  ton,  unknown  to  the  Bomans,  but  like  the  amphora  origi- 
nally a  measure  of  cubical  capacity,  and  afterward  turned  into 
a  weight.  The  tun  was  undoubtedly  formed  by  doubling  and 
redoubling  the  lesser  measures  ;  thus  the  hogshead  of  wine, 
corresponding  with  the  quarter  of  wheat,  was  of  04  gallons ;  two 
hogsheads  were  a  pipe,  and  two  pipes  a  tun.  The  tun,  there- 
fore, was  originally  a  measure  of  25()  gallons,  or  32  cubic  feet, 
and  was  the  volume  of  2,048  commercial  pounds  of  wine,^    This 

'"The  fact  that  32  cubic  feet  of  tenter  are  now  so  nearly  equal  to  our  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  avoirdupais  is  a  result  of  three  separate  changes  affecting  each  of 
the  quantities  italicized.     The  present  pound,   being  j^   heavier  than   the  old 
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mast,  however,  have  beeii  earlj  cliaiiged  to  a  lesser  uumber,  for 
a  statute  of  1423  declares  that  "  of  aid  litnt'  it  was  ordaiiieil  that 
.  .  .  a  tun  of  wiue  [should  be]  252  gallons,"  no  doabt  to  ac- 
commodate it  more  exactly  to  the  then  size  of  the  casks,  which, 
then  as  now,  had  an  irrepressible  tendency  to  dwindle  iu  size. 
This  was  the  change  which  first  brought  discord  into  the  sys- 
tem ;  for  aa  the  tun  still  coiitiuned  to  be  reckoned  at  32  cubic 
feet,  it  made  the  wine -gall  on  couBist  of  219.43  cubic  inches; 
taking  now  the  mors  exact  ratio  of  the  weight  of  wheat  and  wine, 
143  to  175,  the  corn-gallon  weighed  against  it  would  be  268,o3 
cubic  inches,  eight  of  which  are  2148.25  cubic  inches,  practi- 
cally the  Winchester  bushel. 

A  series  of  similar  legislative  mistakes  produced  the  Win- 
chester gallon,  along  with  the  other  multifarious  gallons,  bush- 
els, etc.,  which  till  within  a  few  decafles  were  in  legal  use.  The 
confusion  was  largely  increased  by  the  introduction,  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  continental  traders  and  immigrant  mer- 
chants, of  the  troy  and  avoirdupoia  pounds,  both  of  which  were 
heavier  than  the  older  units,  and  which  superseded  and  were 
mistaken  for  the  latter.  Passing  over  this  period,  however,  and 
the  separate  mistakes  which  produced  each  value,  the  first  step 
of  importance  looking  toward  a  restoration  of  uniformity  was 
tliat  taken  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1736,  when  a  movement  was 
instituted  to  reduce  the  various  measures  to  a  single  standard. 
The  movement  was  renewed  in  1742,  and  resulted,  after  a  delay 
of  some  years,  in  the  selection,  by  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  a  prominent  optician, 
named  Bird,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  construction  of  a  stand- 
ard yard  which  should  most  nearly  represent  the  previous 
standai'ds,  all  of  which  were  gathered  together  for  the  purpose 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  standard  yard,  an  excellent 
specimen  of  workmanship,  was  completed  in  1760.  A  standard 
troy  pound  had  also  been  completed  in  1758.  Neither  were, 
however,  ever  formally  adopted  by  law  as  the  legal  standards. 
From  these  standards  all  others  in  Great  Britain  and  this  coun- 
try have  been  derived. 


pound.  ga,\e  wine  b,  weight  of  61. U,  and  < 
fool.  Hud  ihis  bfen  83.5,  we  should  1. 
pounds.  But  that  fl2  5  iHmiidH  sliould,  Ij 
ourteet  is  altngelher  a  DDineiical  accidut 
dtBign. 


'Bier  B  weight  of  62.4  poundE  pt>r  cnbie 
ivH  hud  exactly  32  cubic  feet  tu  2.000 
/  our  precent  suWiviaioQ.  bp  just  1,000 
t.  aud  turnied  on  part  ot  the  origiual 
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The  next  action  (bating  a  determination  of  the  density  of 
water  and  the  length  of  the  pendulum  by  Sir  Geo.  Shuckburgh 
in  1798)  was  not  taken  till  1814,  when  Sir  John  Wrottesley 
brought  the  decimal  system  of  weights,  measures  and  coinage 
to  the  notice  of  Parliament,  and  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  national 
standard,  and  a  similar  commission  was  appointed  in  1819.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Government,  foreseeing  the  necessity 
of  deciding  at  once,  if  at  all,  whether  any  and  what  radical 
changes  could  be  made  in  the  existing  system  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  undertook  thus  early  to  investigate  the  merits  of  a 
,  decimal  scale  of  division.  Their  first  report,  signed  by  all  the 
Commissioners,  including  Dr.  Thos.  Young,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  WoUas* 
ton  and  Capt.  Henry  Kater,^  was  in  1819,  and  the  conclusions 
set  forth  are  adverse  to  the  decimal  scale,  as  follows  : 

"  The  subdivisions  of  weights  and  measures  at  present  em- 
ployed in  this  country  appear  to  be  far  more  convenient  for 
practical  purposes  than  the  decimal  scale,  which  might  perhaps 
be  preferred  by  some  persons,  for  making  calculations  with 
quantities  already  determined.  But  the  power  of  expressing 
one-third,  one-fourth,  one-sixth  of  a  foot  in  inches  without  a 
fraction  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  the  duodecimal  scale,"  etc. 

The  report  of  this  commission  was  accepted  and  followed  up 
by  decisive  action  by  the  Government.  In  1824  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  an  Imperial  System,  and  abolishing  all  pre- 
viously existing  standards.  A  new  standard  yard  was  prepared, 
copied  from  that  of  1760,  and  also  a  new  standard  troy  pound 
copied  from  that  of  1758.  It  was  by  this  act  that  the  imperial 
standard  gallon  was  defined  as  the  volume  of  ten  avoirdupois 
pounds  weight  of  water,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  62°  Fahr. 
and  30  inches  pressure  ;  and  the  bushel  to  be  equal  to  eight  gal- 
lons. Elaborato  measurements  were  also  made  by  Young,  Wol- 
laston  and  Kater  on  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  and 
the  density  of  water,  for  comparison  with  the  yard  and  pound; 
the  inch  was  declared  to  be  the  x^.t^tj^  part  of  the  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum,  and  the  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  at  62"^ 
Fahr.  and  30  inches  pressure  to  weigh  252.458  grains,  of  which 
5,760  made  the  troy,  and  7,000  the  avoirdupois  pound.     This 


^"  The  otlier  three  commissioners  were  Jos.  Bankp,  George  Clerk  and  Davies 
Gilbert. 
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act  took  effect  on  January  1, 1826,  and  was  followed  by  another 
one  in  1835,  still  further  consolidating  the  Imperial  System. 

But  the  British  scientists  committed  the  same  error  as  the 
French  had  before  them ;  for  when  the  time  came  to  carry  out 
the  rules  so  carefully  and  laboriously  established,  it  was  found 
to  be  impracticable.  This  was  in  1834,  when  both  houses  of 
Parliament  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  with  them  the  standards 
so  carefully  prepared  only  ten  years  before. 

Among  the  earliest  steps  taken  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  stand- 
ards was  the  appointment  in  1838,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Lord  Monteagle,  of  a  Preliminary  Commission  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  proper  mode  of  restoration.  This 
Commission  almost  rivalled  that  of  France  of  1790,  in  the  illus- 
trious names  numbered  on  its  roll ;  they  were  Airy,  Baily, 
Herschel,  Lubbock,  Peacock,  Sir  J.  S.  Lefevre,  Mr.  D.  Bethune 
and  Bey.  R.  Sheepshanks,  of  which  the  first-named  was  chair- 
man. 

They  made  a  full  and  careful  report  about  the  close  of  1841 ; 
in  which  they  declared  their  opinion  that  the  several  elements 
of  reduction  of  the  pendulum  experiments  of  1824  were  doubtful 
or  erroneous,  and  that  therefore  a  repetition  of  them  would  not 
necessarily  reproduce  the  standard  yard.  It  appeared  also  that 
the  determination  of  the  density  of  water,  on  which  rested  the 
standard  pound,  could  not  be  made  with  a  greater  accuracy 
than  Y^ij^  part;  whereas  an  accuracy  a  hundred  or  even  a 
thousand  times  as  great  was  nothing  uncommon  in  the  opera- 
tion  of  weighing.  These  methods,  then,  were;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  French  standards,  formally  abandoned,  and  resort  had  to  a 
careful  comparison  with  the  still  existing  copies  of  the  old 
standards. 

This  Preliminary  Commission,  besides  these  recommenda- 
tions, also  gave  careful  consideration  to  the  entire  -subject  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  particularly  to  the  decimal  system. 
They  recommended,  however,  that  no  change  should  be  made  in 
the  standards,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  avoirdupois 
pound  should  be  substituted  for  the  troy,  as  being  that  in  more 
general  use.  But  though  they  did  not  favorably  notice  the  in- 
troduction of  the  decimal  system  for  weights  and  measures, 
they  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  an  early  adoption  by  the 
(Government  of  a  decimal  coinage. 

Although  the  subject  of  decimal  coinage  had  been  noticed 
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first  in  Parliament  by  Lord  Wrottesley  in  1814,  and  again  in 
182i,  in  1832  by  Mr.  Babbage,  and  in  1834  by  General  Paaley, 
yet  as  this  document  first  called  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
it  may  be  Ciilled  the  opening  gun  of  a  campaign  which  raged 
hotly  in  England  for  the  eighteen  years  following ;  and  as  the 
Bubject  of  decimal  coinage  liad  far  the  largest  share  of  the  deci- 
mal discussion,  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  include  it  in  . 
our  general  survey.  It  is  first  necessary  to  remark,  however, 
that  in  course  of  time  the  decimal  coinage  question  became,  as 
it  properly  is,  almost  entirely  separated  from  the  decimal  ques- 
tion in  general. 

The  advisability  of  a  decimal  coinage  lieing  assented  to,  tho 
next  thing  to  be  considered  was  the  particular  scheme  to  be 
adopted.  There  were  a  dozen  or  more  schemes  proposed,  each 
numbering  its  own  adherents  and  advantages,  the  chief  of  whick 
usually  claimed  was  the  least  possible  change  from  the  existing 
system.  Thus,  first  of  all  there  was  the  "  pound  and  rail 
scheme,"  which  retained  the  pound  as  tlie  unit,  and  reduced 
the  farthing  from  -jJn  ^  j^'an  of  a  pound,  to  be  known  as  a 
mil.  The  integrity  of  the  crown,  shilling,  and  sixpence  would 
thus  be  preserved,  while  the  smaller  coins  would  be  obliterated. 
Then  there  was  the  "'  penny  scheme,"  which  decimalized  upward 
from  the  penny,  obliterating  aU  other  coins.  The  "farthing 
scheme,"  the"  shilling  scheme,"  and  the  "ducat  (—10/.)  scheme," 
were  similarly  named  from  the  coin  retained  as  a  base.  The 
"  florin  achera:-  "  made  the  two-shilling  piece  the  base,  while  the 
"  dollar  scheme  "  proposed  either  to  make  the  four-shilling  piece 
the  base,  or  to  sweep  away  the  existing  system  hi  fulo,  and  to 
replace  it  by  that  of  the  United  States ;  and  so  on.  Each  scheme 
was  also  subdivided  into  subordinate  plans,  according  to  the 
taste  of  ditt'erent  advocates. 

The  only  one  of  these,  however,  which  ever  obtained  a  formal 
recognition  by  a  governmental  commission  was  the  'pound  and 
mil  scheme  : "  which  was,  in  efi'ect.  that  first  proposed  by  Lord 
Wrottesley  in  1824,  and  thai;  approved  by  the  commission  of 
1841.  Still,  nothing  was  actually  done  to  carry  nnt  their  recom- 
mendations. But,  in  1843,  a  new  commission  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  six  remaining  memb^-rs  of  that  of  1838  (Sir  P. 
Baily  and  Mr.  Bethune  were  deadi,  and  adding  four  others, 
including  the  Earl  of  Bosse  and  the  younger  Lord  Wrotteslajd 
This  commission  recommended  and  partially  carried  out 
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decisions  of  their  predecessors,  and  in  1847,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
John  Bowring,  the  first  step  waa  taken  by  the  coinage  of  a  new 
two-shilling  piece,  which  was  denominated  a  florin,  and  bore  on 
its  face  the  words  "  one  tenth  of  a  ponnd," 

But  this  step  was  really  of  no  importance  in  the  progress  of 
the  change.  It  was  the  second  step,  the  coinage  of  the  cent, 
which  would  disagree  with  all  existing  coins,  that  was  irre- 
vocable. It  waa  postponed,  therefore,  until  1853,  when,  upon 
a  rumor  of  a  large  emission  of  new  copper  coinage,  a  majority 
of  the  last  commisaion  wrote  a  formal  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  urging  that,  before  anything 
was  done  on  the  proposed  coinage,  the  decimal  system  should 
be  carefully  considered ;  in  response  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone, 
while  expressing  high  esteem  for  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
decimalization,  yet,  with  a  view  to  a  more  exhaustive  and 
thorough  investigation  than  had  yet  been  undertaken,  begged 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  on  the  subject. 

A  committee  of  sixteen  was  now  appointed,  composed  this 
time,  not  of  scientists,  but  chiefly  of  prominent  business  men, 
merchants  and  financiers,  and  with  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers  and  records.  They  reported  in  four  months,  appending 
a  large  mass  of  evidence  from  twenty-five  witnesses,  several  of 
whom  were  men  of  great  eminence.  Every  one  of  these  wit- 
nesses agreed  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  change,  and,  what  waa 
even  more  remarkable,  they  were  equally  unanimous  as  to  the 
particular  scheme  to  be  substituted.  The  verdict  of  the  report 
was,  then,  the  reaffirmation  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme, 
already  thrice  recommended  to  Parliament ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  advising  the  necessity  ot  extreme  caution  in  .1  matter 
of  such  great  moment. 

The  public  efiect  of  this  document  was  electrical.  Friends, 
foes,  and  neutrals  were  aroused  to  interest.  "  Upon  no  topic 
of  public  iiiierest  in  England,"  says  a  writer  of  the  period,** 
"have  been  so  widely  opened  the  flood-gates  of  essayism  and 
dissertation ;  friendly  inventiveness  grew  fertile  in  succedanea, 
a«-  if  the  merit  of  the  system  depended  upon  a  capacity  for 
JBultiform  modification;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  hostile  criti- 
cism was  not  silent,  but  rung  the  changes  on  the  few  but  plau- 
sible motives  that  summoned  defenders  for  the  existing  order  of 
things.  In  fact,  it  appeared  as  if,  for  the  first  time,  those  oon- 
<°Banker'»  .Vayatine,  N  Y..  Vol.  XV.,  p.  139. 
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cerned  in  the  defence  considered  tlie  crisis  to  l>e  at  all  s 
As  the  discussiou  continued,  the  friends  of  the  change,  though 
at  variance  ou  every  point  of  method,  consolidated  themselves 
into  the  Decimal  Association,  headed  by  Mr.  James  Yates, 
M.  I.  C.  E.  ;  Professor  A.  de  Morgan,  the  mathematician,  was 
also  a  prominent  leader  of  the  movement.     This  vaa  in  1851. 

Nothing  farther  was  done,  however,  till  1855,  when  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  1853  presented  resolutions  in  tlie  House 
of  Commons ;  first,  on  the  eminent  success  of  the  florin,  and. 
secondly,  requesting  the  Government  for  the  completion  of  the 
decimsil  scale  ;  the  former  was  carried,  but  the  latter,  upon 
strong  resistance  by  the  Government  members,  was  finally  with- 
drawn npou  assurance  of  more  profound  and  wider  investiga- 
tions. A  Boyal  Commission  was,  in  fact,  shortly  afterward 
appointed,  headed  by  Lord  Monteagle,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
warmest  friends  of  decimal  coinage ;  while  ou  the  other  side 
was  Lord  Overstoue  (senior  member  of  Jones,  Loyd  &  Co.), 
who  was  believed  to  be  an  opponent  of  the  change  ;  and  in  the 
middle  ground  was  Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  M.P.,  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  who  retained  his  impartiality  to  the  end. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  one  of  the  ablest  commissions  ever 
appointed  by  Great  Britain  for  any  subject ;  and  they  exam- 
ined the  subject  more  exhaustively  than  it  was  ever  examined 
before,  or  has  been  since.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  in  April, 
1857,  their  preliminary  report  was  lianded  in,  containing, 
besides  the  evidence  of  seven  witnesses,  an  appendix  of  250 
pages,  of  which  150  contained  the  answers  to  eii-eular  letters 
of-sipquiiy  sent  by  the  Commission  to  individuals  in  various 
foreign  «>tt«t«e8r  --  _ 

The  final  report  of  the  CommiaBion  was  completed  just  two 
years  later,  April  5,  InSO,  and  the  final  result  of  these  many 
years  of  diligent  and  laborious  research-^  most  characteristic 
of  the  British  nation — is  indeed  a  curiosity.  TTiottjjb  the  advo- 
cates of  the  decimal  coinage  fought,  one  may  say,  \?Uh  the 
enei^y  of  despair,  and  with  that  fertility  of  invention  wJiT 
born  of  necessity,  it  became  evident,  long  before  the  coiioluSlC 
■was  reached,  on  which  side  it  would  fall ;  and  the  chairmaik 
liord  Monteagle,  resigned  fi'om  the  Commission  before  th^ 
report  was  drawn  up.  Its  conclusions  were  twelve  in  number, 
the  moat  important  of  which  are  as  follows  :  1.  Other  countries 
Laving  a  decimal  coinage  aflford  no  example  for  Great  Britain. 
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The  incliuatioa  to  it  in  Great  Britain  is  not  unanimouB. 
3.  It  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  useful  conclusion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  decimal  principle  in  the  abstract.  6.  I'aper 
calculations  are  better  performed  by  decimals  ;  but  as  to  how 
much  better,  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  7.  Mental 
nalcalations  are  easier  under  tfie  existing  system.  12.  AVhile 
the  weights  and  measures  remain  as  at  present,  it  is  anadvisable 
to  make  any  partial  change  in  coinage  alone." 

These  twelve  conclusions,  with  a  page  of  introductory  matter, 
complete  the  whole  of  this  curious  documeat ;  but  it  is  followed 
by  forty  pages  of  a  draft  reijort  by  Lord  Overstone ;  forty  more 
in  smaller  type  prepared  by  one  of  the  witnesses ;  eight  pages 
of  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Hubbard ;  eight  pages  (in  small  type) 
of  further  remarks  by  the  Secretary;  and  finally  a  second  ap- 
pendix containing  minutes  of  evidence  produced,  etc.,  etc. 

By  this  report  the  question  of  decimal  coinage  in  Great 
Britain  was  finally  and  permanently  shelved ;  the  diacnssiou, 
and  the  public  iuterest  in  the  subject,  died  away ;  and  no  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Government  since.  The  interest  had 
been  intensified  by  the  appointment,  by  the  United  States  in 
1857,  of  a  Commissiuner  to  confer  with  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  the  assimilation  of  the  currency  of  the  two  countries  ; 
but  this  idea,  too,  wa-s  finally  dropped  from  lack  of  interest. 
Nay,  the  delegates  of  Great  Britain  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Ooiiferenca  at  Paris  in  1867  refased  even  to  negotiate  in 
reference  to  unity  of  coiuage,  affirming  tliat  "  until  it  should  be 
incoutestably  demonstrated  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  system 
offered  superior  advantages  ,  .  .  the  British  Government 
oould  not  take  the  initiative  in  assimilating  its  money  with  that 
of  the  Continent-" 

Let  as  now  return  to  the  restoration  of  the  lost  standards,  a 
task  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  Standards  Commission  of 
1843,  whose  report  as  regards  the  decimal  system  has  already 
been  discussed.  This  Commission  carried  out  the  methoils 
Teoommended  by  the  PrelimiDary  Committee  of  1838,  and  for  a 
detailed  account  of  the  operations,  which  occupied  about  eleven 
years,  mv  readers  are  referred  to  the  able  treatise  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Chisholm  "  The  m^ipiitude  of  the  operations  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  the  standard  of 
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leugth,  the  number  of  raicronieter  readings  for  all  the  compari- 
sons esceeiled  200,000 ;  and,  amoug  other  things,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  construct  an  entirely  new  system  of  thermometers. 
The  credit  of  this  portion  of  the  work  (constructiou  of  the  yard) 
is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Sheepalianks ;  aud  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  devoted  bo  much  of  their 
valuable  time,  attention  and  labor  to  so  important  an  object, 
declined  to  accept  any  pecuniary  remuneration.  The  two  pri- 
mary standards,  with  a  number  of  copies,  were  completed  in 
1855,  and  in  the  final  report  recommended  for  adoption.  And  it 
ia  here  to  be  noted,  that  the  committee  particularly  recom- 
mended that  the  rules  established  in  1821  for  the  definition  of 
the  yard  as  a  portion  of  the  pendulum,  or  a  given  portion  ol  a 
meridional  are,  should  be  repealed,  aud  that  flie  stamlarih  should 
in  no  way  he  dofinecl  hy  re/a-ence  to  an;/  itatiwid  basin  ,'  experience 
having  proved  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  such  defini- 
tions were  wholly  visionary  and  impracticable.  The  new  stand- 
ards were  accepted,  and  all  tbe  recommendations  adopted,  in  the 
same  year  ;  and  these  are  to-day  the  standards  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  The  same  Act  of  1855  provided  also  for  new 
and  important  duties  of  the  Standards  Department. 

In  1862  a  new  Select  Committee  was  appointed  by  Parliament 
to  consider  the  practicability  of  adopting  a  simjjle  and  uniform 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  This  committee  reported,  the 
same  year,  in  favor  of  the  metric  system  as  that  most  perfectly 
fulfilling  these  conditions,  of  any  then  in  use  ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly recommended  its  adoption,  with  this  proviso,  "  that  no 
compulsory  measures  shall  be  resorted  to  until  they  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  general  conviction  of  the  public."  The  metric 
system  was  formally  legalized  in  Great  Britain  by  an  act  of 
1864. 

In  1866  a  new  act  was  passed,  in  which  the  Stundards  Com- 
mission was  reappointed  as  a  Royal  Commission  (^headed,  as 
before,  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  and  inolutling  eight  membersi  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  standards,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  weights  and  measures  in  general.  They  presented,  be- 
tween 1868  and  1871,  five  comprehensive  reports,  containing 
many  important  recommendations ;  of  which  the  second  report 
related  particularly  to  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system. 
They  recommended  the  substitution  of  the  metric  weight  for  troy 
freight  in  the  mint,  its  permissive  use  in  customs  and  other 
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half  a  dozen  abrupt  changes  in  gOTemment,  ranging  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  and  nearly  as 
many  different  constitutions;  ami  similarly,  with  regard  to 
weights  and  measures,  a  few  spasmodic  and  desperate  efforts 
toward  improvement,  followed  by  long  periods  of  inaction.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  the  long  deliberation  and  the  slow, 
often  cumbrouij,  yet  constant  movements  of  the  governmental 
roacbinery  have  resulted  in  more  real  progress  in  the  science 
and  art  of  government  than  lias  been  attained  by  any  nation  in 
Europe,  if  not  in  the  world.  While  other  natious,  anxious  to 
gain  perfection  at  a  stride,  ha.ve  hurried  from  one  expedient  to 
another,  the  steady  plodding  of  the  Anglo-Sason  race  has  placed 
them  far  in  the  lead  among  commercial  nations  ;  and  rendered 
it  self-evident  that,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  notwithstand- 
ing any  tlieoretical  advantages  which  others  may  claim,  and  the 
scorn  which  may  be  offered  to  its  uncouth  spelliog  and  illogical 
pronunciation,  if  any  one  language  is  ever  destined  to  supplant 
all  others,  the  English  must  be  the  one.  And  if  the  same 
supremacy  which  has  followed  the  English  language  and  other 
institutions  does  not  follow  also  their  system  of  weighing  and 
measuring,  it  is  at  least  much  too  early  to  predict  it  of  any 
other. 

At  the  same  time  we  obtain,  from  the  preceding  paragraphs,  an 
insight  into  the  probability  that  Great  Britain  should  ever 
make,  by  forcible  measures,  bo  radical  a  change  as  is  implied  in. 
the  adoption  of  the  metric  or  a  similar  system  to  the  exclusion, 
of  her  own.  We  see  on  two  separate  occasions  (1824  and  1878), 
when  such  a  change  had  l>eeu  importunately  brought  to  her 
notice,  that  after  many  years  of  impartial  and  exhaiistive  inves- 
tigation, she  has  emphatically  chosen  the  alternative.  We  see 
that  commission  after  commission  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
kingdom  appointed  for  the  purpose  have,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, offered  grave  doubts  as  to  its  practicability  or  advisability  ; 
and  none,  except  the  last  (whose  deliberations  lasted  but  four 
months),  have  even  favorably  mentioned  compulsory  measures. 
We  see  that,  even  in  respect  of  decimal  coinage, — where  the 
advantages  of  decimalization  are  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  more  decisive  than  elsewhere, — after  a  life-and-death  strug- 
gle of  eighteen  years  between  the  two  systems,  the  decimal 
system  has  been  almost  hopelessly  defeated.  The  conclu- 
sion of  which  observations  evidently  is,  that  any  hope  of  sucb 
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action  in  regard  to  the  metric  system  as  bas  been  raised  by  its 
eutbusiastic  advocates,  is  perfectly  visionary ;  and  those  who,  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  still  indulge  it,  signally  fail  to  read  the 
meaning  of  history,  and  to  understand  the  springs  of  human 
action.  For  the  action  of  any  nation  as  a  whole  is  a  product  of 
the  opinions  and  preferences,  of  the  mental  and  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  imlividuals  who  compose  it ;  and  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  alter  character,  as  that  the  current  of  history  should  be 
so  completely  turned  back,  as  is  implied  by  such  suggestions. 


Um'ied  Sfaks. 

The  history  of  weights  and  measures  in  this  country  is  short 
and  simple.  The  Americans,  first  to  appreciate  and  to  adopt 
the  decimal  system  for  coinage,  have  always,  when  the  subject 
of  weights  and  measures  has  been  brought  to  their  attention, 
felt  80  overwhelmed  by  its  magnitude  and  difficulties,  that  they 
have  never  felt  able  to  take  any  important  positive  action.  It  is 
considerably  to  our  reproach  as  a  nation  that,  instead  of,  like 
England,  courageously  meeting  a  problem  of  increasing  impor- 
tance that  would  not  down,  we  have  always  shirked  and  post- 
poned it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  to  our  credit  that 
the  laxity  of  the  Government  has  been  largely  compensated  by 
the  energy  of  private  enterprise. 

The  problem  of  the  coinage  has,  in  the  United  States  as  in 
England,  been  considered  as  a  subject  by  itself ;  more  especially 
So,  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  on  which  the  confederate  Congress 
was  called  upon  to  decide.  The  United  States  were  then  with- 
out national  currency,  and  started,  practically,  with  a  clean 
slate.  The  system  which  we  use  to-day  was  therefore  ailopted, 
bj'  one  of  the  first  national  laws,  July  (i,  1785;  and  this  cur- 
rency was  first  coined  in  1792. 

But  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  in  a  far  different 
position  from  the  coinage  ;  for  while  the  nation  could  not  control 
the  difl'erent  units  of  the  former  by  exclusive  issue,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  coinage,  the  problem  iuTolved  was  far  more  intricate. 
Nevertheless  it  was  a  subject  of  some  concern  to  Washington ; 
who,  though  he  did  not  recommend  any  particular  system,  repeat- 
edly urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  uniformity.  It  was 
noticed  in  his  earliest  message  to  Congress,  and  again  in  his 
first  annual  message  of  1790.     In  accordance  with  these  recom- 
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mendations,  the  first  Congress,  in  Januftry,  I79ri,  requested  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Jeffersou,  to  prepare  plans  for  establish- 
ing the  desired  uniformity.  The  report,  July  15,  1790,  offered 
two  alternatives  ;  one  of  which  was  the  cousolidatioii  of  the 
existing  system  by  reducing  fche  various  bases  of  length,  weight 
and  capacity  to  easy  and  conveuient  ratios  and  abolishing  par- 
allel systems,  such  as  liquid  and  dry  measure,  troy  and  avoirdu- 
pois weight,  etc. ;  the  other  proposed  an  entirely  new  system,  in 
which  every  branch  was  reduced  to  the  decimal  ratio.  Both 
systems  were  based  upon  a  standard  of  length  equal  to  that  of 
a  uniform  cylindrical  rod  of  iron  vibrating  seconds,  i.e.,  a  little 
less  than  five  feet. 

About  this  time,  however,  news  came  of  the  action  of  France, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  take  it  into 
consideration.  This  committee  reported  in  March,  1791,  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  that,  in  view  of  the  univer- 
sal system  already  proposed  to  be  established  in  France,  it 
would  be  unwise  at  that  time  to  make  any  alterations  in  the 
existing  system.  But  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  the  Senate 
again  appointed  a  committee  to  proceed  iu  the  investigation  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  plans;  and  the  Committee  this  time  reported  in 
favor  of  the  second  or  decimal  system.  The  report,  however, 
was  "  laid  on  the  table,"  and  never  disposed  of. 

The  same  thing  was  repeated  in  1796,  this  time  in  the  House, 
a  committee  of  wLich  reported  on  April  12,  recommending  a 
plan  in  general  conformity  with  the  first  of  Mr.  Jeffers<m's ;  and 
to  this  end  a  bill  was  introtluced  providing  for  experiments  on 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  rod ;  but  on  the  third  reading  in  the 
Senate  it  was  postponed  till  the  nest  session,  and  so  lost. 

During  the  next  twenty  years  several  committees  nf  Congress 
were  appointed,  but  without  result.  It  was  not  till  1817,  when, 
the  subject  being  again  urged  upon  Congress  by  President  Madi- 
son, the  Senate  referred  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (afterwards 
President),  John  Quincv  Adams,  to  prepare  and  report  to  them 
"  a  statement  relative  to  the  regulations  and  standards  for 
weights  and  measures  in  the  several  States,  and  relative  to  pro- 
ceedings in  foreign  countries  for  establishing  uniformity  iu 
weights  and  measures,  together  with  such  propositions  relative 
thereto  as  may  be  proper  to  be  aclopted  in  the  United  States." 

Two  years  later,  a  House  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, on  January  25,  1819,   presented  a  report,  in  which  they 
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again  recommended  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  plan,  together  with 
important  new  recommeadations  regarding  the  establishing,  pres- 
ervation, and  distribution  of "  standards  ;  and  ofi'ering  restilu- 
tions  for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  for  the  purpose. 
Again,  however,  no  action  was  taken  on  the  subject ;  but  in  the 
following  session,  on  December  14,  1819,  the  House  passed  i 
similar  resolution  to  that  of  the  Senate  in  1817,  the  report  ( 
Mr.  Adams  having  not  yet  appeared. 

The  celebrated  document  which  resulted  from  these  resold 
tions,  and  so  often  quoted  in  this  paper,  did  not,  in  fact,  appe&i 
until  February  22,  1821  ;  but  the  delay  was  amply  justified  by 
its  eshanstive  and  masterly  character."  "He  examined  the 
whole  subject,"  says  Professor  Charles  Davies,  "  with  the  minute 
nesa  aud  accuracy  of  mathematical  science, — with  the  keen  sagai 
ity  of  statesmanship,  aud  tlie  profound  wisdom  of  philosophy 
To  that  report  nothing  can  be  added,  and  from  it  nothing  c 
taken  away."  It  is  perhaps  t!ie  most  impartial  document  ever 
published  on  the  subject ;  so  mnch  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  his  exact  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent courses  open  to  the  national  legislature.  He  rather  pointed 
out  a  way  to  reach  a  decision,  leaving  the  latter  to  others. 
Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  this  report  was  a  clear  aud  solemn 
warning  against  any  ill-considered  legislative  tampering;  and  as 
to  the  metric  system,  though  he  has  words  of  high  praise  for  its 
theoretic  beauty,  such  as  the  grandeur  of  the  conception,  and 
the  blessings  of  a  future  international  uniformity,  yet  it  is  clear 
that,  hampered  as  it  was  by  ^eat  and  fundamental  defects,  aud 
so  radical  a  change  presenting  to  hia  mind  almost  insuperable 
obatacles,  he  Wlieved,  whatever  else  might  he  done,  that  (to  use 
1  his  own  words,  p.  1'20)  "  i'"tc  the  aaihorifij  of  Cangives  uiiqnes- 
\tionabie  to  set  aside  the  lohole  exist'ini}  sijatem.  of  metrojogy,  and 
I  inUroditoe  a  Tiew  one,  it  is  helieved  that  the  French  system  has  not 
I  yet  attained  that  perfection  which  would  justify  so  ea^tra^ordhiary 
^ort  of  legislative  power  at  this  tii/if."  The  perfection  to 
I  which  he  referred,  and  of  which  he  hatl  hopes,  would,  as  is 
toTerably  evident,  have  included  first  of  all  a  relaxation  of  the 
decimal  dirisions— the  idea  which  Napoleon  had,  perhaps, 
inteuded  to  carry  out,  and  which  had  already  been  temporarily 


establisbed  by  the  Systeme  Usuel  of  1812.  But  these  hopes  have 
Dever  been  realized. 

The  effect  of  thia  report  on  Congress  was  more  profound  even 
tbau  Mr.  Adams  would  have  wished.  It  opened  to  their  eyea 
the  whole  subject  in  all  its  enormous  importance  and  endless 
ramifications  ;  and  the  result  was — absolutely  nothing.  More 
than  forty-five  years  passed  before  the  next  step  was  taken. 

Nevertlielesa,  the  indisposition  of  Congress  has  not  acted 
unfavorably  on  the  commerce  of  the  country;  for  while  every 
one  was  left  free  to  use  his  own  unit  of  length,  weight  or 
capacity,  the  growing  industries  of  the  United  States  have  done 
for  themselves  better,  probably,  than  the  wisest  of  governments 
could  have  done  for  them :  they  have  seen  the  necessity  of 
uniformity  and  have  establisbed  scales  and  standards  which 
find  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  the 
lack  of  positive  action  by  Congress  baa  been  more  than  atoned 
for  by  the  fact  that  we  liave  tacitly  followed  the  course  of  Great 
Britain,  and  so  to-day  preserve  that  international  uniformity, 
which  is  of  itself  an  incalculable  blessing. 

Two  acts,  however,  were  passed  during  thia  period  which 
misjht  be  called  suggestions  of  an  effort  "  to  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,"  though  non-committal  in  character  and 
designed  for  special  uses.  The  first  was  the  establishment,  in 
1828,  of  a  definite  unit  of  weight  {the  troy  pound)  for  use  at 
the  mint, — a  condition  which  had  become  urgently  necessary 
to  a  stable  and  uniform  currency.  The  second  was  in  1836, 
and  provided  that  a  full  set  of  copies  of  all  the  standards  of 
weight  and  measure,  which  bad  been  provided  by  the  Treasury 
Department  for  use  in  the  Customs  Service,  should  be  delivered 
to  the  governor  of  each  State.     This  was  accordingly  done. 

In  1863,  by  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  the 
Natioual  Academy  of  Sciences  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  the  metric  system.  They  reported  in  Jan- 
uary, 1866  (not  tjuite  unanimousl3' i,  "in  favor  of  adopting, 
ultimately,  a  decimal  system  ;  and,  in  their  opinion,  the  metri- 
cal system  of  weights  and  measures,  though  not  without  defects, 
is,  all  things  considered,  the  best  in  use."  They  recommended 
to  Congress  the  permissive  adoption  of  the  metric  system  ;  and 
among  other  things  the  introduction  of  the  system  into  the 
post-office  by  making  the  single  letter  rate  15  grammes  instead 
of  J  oz.(=1117g.). 
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The  former  of  these  recommendations  was  carried  out  shortly 
afterward,  by  an  Act  of  Congress  of  July  28,  1666,  which 
ordained  that  the  metric  systftm  might  be  legally  used  in  private 
or  public :  at  the  same  time  appending  a  table  of  equivalents ; 
along  with  a  resolution  instructing  the'  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
urj'  to  furnish  each  State  with  a  set  of  standards.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  metricists  "  to  make  a  gi'eat  deal  of  this  law, 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  declaration  of  the  existence  of  that 
which  already  existed ;  their  implication  appearing  to  be,  that 
since  Congress  has  i/raiiU'd  permission  to  use  the  metric  system, 
it  may  therefore  /.alc<^  awn//  the  permission  to  use  the  existing 
system."  They  also  say  that  by  this  law  the  length  of  the  yard 
was  determined  in  terms  of  the  metre  (although,  in  fact,  it  was 
the  reTerse) ;  yet  for  all  that,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  yard  is 
no  nearer  to  the  ^Jj{^  of  the  metre  to-day  than  it  had  been  in 
1865,  but  remains  identical  with  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  as  also 
in  the  case  of  the  pound.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
although  the  fifteen-graoime  rate  was  enjoined  upon  the  post- 
office  a  few  years  later,  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  it  by 
that  department,  so  far  as  concerns  domestic  postage  ;  and  our 
scales,  official  and  private,  remain  to  this  day  graduated  in 
ounces,  not  in  grammes. 

But  although  the  law  of  1866  established  no  new  principles, 
it  sufficed  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  system ;  the  first 
result  of  which  was  the  inclusion,  in  practically  all  our  arith- 
metics, from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  of  the  metric 
system  with  exercises.  It  has,  then,  been  taught  in  our  schools 
for  the  past  thirty  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  Albany,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  (iMjd), 
the  Hon.  Johu  A.  Kasson,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Coinage.  Weights  and  Measures,  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  action  of  Congress,  requesting  such  atteution  to 
the  subject  as  m^5ht  seem  best.  Accordingly,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  Chancellor,  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn.  Prof. 
Charles  Davies,  and  Eegent  Robert  8-  Hale,  to  consider  and 

**  Ineeniam  terbum  aut  fadam.  I  beg  that,  for  brevity's  sake.  I  may  be  nl- 
lowed  the  use  <>[  thi«  wofd,  wlilch  is  of  my  own  coinage.    Its  meaning  is  ohvloua. 

"A  fair  sample  of  metric  iwpudeneo  is  ihir  following  ( ft'iij.  iVfim,  Feb.  5. 1870, 
p,  «);  "II  only  remains  tor  tbe  law  [of  1908]  to  be  cnfuTded  w  briug  that 
jmetrio]  eyatem  Into  use  in  the  dally  transactioDa  of  basliiesa." 
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report  "  what  measures,  if  any,  the  Convocation  should  adopt 
ill  regard  to  a  umform  system  of  weights  and  measures."  "  It 
seemed  to  be  the  aaauimonB  opinion  of  the  Committee,"  says 
Professor  Davies,  "  that  a  report  would  be  made  favorable  to 
the  introduction  of  the  [metric|  system  into  general  use.  On 
examination,  however,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  Committee  ,  .  , 
that  the  convocation  should  commit  itself  hastily."  Bat  three 
years  afterward,  in  1369,  the  Committee  made  a  partial  report, 
and  "  explained,  very  fully,  the  changes  which  an  examination 
of  the  subject  had  produced,"  whereupon  the  Committee  was 
discharged,  and  a  new  committee  appointed,  composed  of  Pro- 
fessor Davies,  Mr.  Hale,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson.  "*  This  com- 
mittee made  a  very  full  report,  in  which,  after  discussing  the 
various  reasons,  they  declared  their  belief  that  the  adoption  of 
the  metric  system,  without  modifications,  would  be  most  unwise. 
They  also  recommended  that,  in  order  the  better  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  merits  of  the  case,  their  report,  together 
with  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  a  lecture  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  of  a  few  years  before  (1863),  should  be  reprinted  and 
published  in  book  form.  Their  Tecommeudations  were  formally 
adopted  liy  a  vote  of  the  Convocation,  and  the  book  published 
by  Professor  DaWes. 

In  1876,  the  Franklin  Institute  received  from  the  Boston 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  a  circular  letter  requesting  their 
cooperation  in  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to  Congress,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  moi-e  positive  legislation  on  the  metric 
system.  This  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee  appfiinted  for 
the  purpose,  consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  P.  Tatham,  chairman, 
Coleman  Sellers  and  Robert  Brig^s.  The  report,  handed  in  in 
May  of  the  same  year  (signed  by  the  first  two  members  of  the 
committee),  after  briefly  reviewing  the  historical  side  of  the 
question,  puts  forth  the  reasons  why  the  metric  system  should 
not  be  adopted,  whose  forcible  introduction  it  deprecates  in  the 
strongest  manner.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pronounced  documents 
of  the  kind  wliich  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Briggs  also  liauded  in 
a  minority  report  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  former 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  is  printed 
in  their  Journal  of  June,  1876,  p.  27S.  It  was  also  reprinted  by 
several  technical  journals  here  and  abroad. 


"  Prof.  Thomsou  fuvortid   tlie  lueLiic  system,  and  i 


•X  with  tlie  Com- 
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la  1877,  in  response  to  a  petition  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Civil  Engineera,  an  important  step  was  taken  by  Congress. 
This  was  to  fin<l  out  the  merits  of  the  propoat'd  change  from  those 
/or  whose  /jaie/it  j'(  was  to  he  made;  and  though  only  a  beginning, 
it  was  in  the  right  direction,  and,  atj  it  happened,  all  that  was 
necessary  in  this  case.  A  resolution  was  passed,  November  6, 
reijuealing  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  "  to  report 
what  objections,  if  any,  there  are  to  making  obligatory  in  all 
governmental  transactions  the  metrical  system  ;  "  and  also  "  to 
state  what  objections  there  are,  if  any,  to  making  the  metrical 
system  obligatory  in  all  transactions  between  individuals  ;  and 
what  is  the  earliest  date  that  can  be  set,"  etc.  This  resolution 
brought  forth  23  replies,  of  which  6  expressed  opinions  favorable 
to  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system,  10  views  opposed  to 
it  (many  of  them  strongly  so),  and  7  doubtful  or  indifferent. 
Of  those  favoring  it  only  one  advocated  compulsory  legislation, 
wliile  several  of  the  others  offered  objections.  The  period  sug- 
gested aa  necessary  for  an  obligatory  change  was  varioiisly  given 
at  5,  20,  35  and  50  years." 

The  Secretary  of  State  (Wm.  M.  Evarts)  ventured  to  remark 
that  "  even  in  those  countrieii,  like  France,  where  the  system 
has  been  obligatory  beyond  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, the  tratlition  of  the  old  system  clings  among  the  people 
and  defiea  complete  eradication  ;  and  that  in  other  countries, 
like  Spain  .  .  .  the  innovation  is  practically  disregarded 
by  tlie  people,  and  liut  partially  conformed  to  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  old 
standards," 

The  Secretai-y  of  the  Navy  said  that  the  change  in  that  de- 
partment "  would  probably  involve  a  total  loss  of  all  charts  and 
chart-plates  now  in  use,"  and  moreover  "  prevent  that  free  use 
anil  interchange  of  chart*  which  seems  essential  to  navigators." 

The  objection  of  the  Postmaster-(ieueral  was  "  founded  un  an 
apprehension  that  mistakes  and  annoyances,  and  possibly  losses, 
would  occur  in  the  practical  application  ;"  at  the  same  time 
necessitating  an  entirely  new  set  of  scales  for  the  whole  country. 


"  laasmnch  as  ati  acnoaiit  nt  ihis  B^mposium  has  been  pablisbed  in  b,  circular 
of  tUc  American  Metrological  Society, — in  whirli  It  is  madv  to  Hppear  that  all 
rtplit*,  except  (uw,  were  favorable  lo  Ibe  proposed  logislBtiou  (!)— il  has  been 
deemed  proper  to  add  brief  eKtrncts  from  aome  of  tbem.  Tbey  are  given  in  fall 
in  Iteport  No.  14,  il.  of  It.,  46i1i  Coog..  Is!  session  (18TB). 
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lu  the  War  Department,  the  Inspector- General  gave  it  as  his 
judgment  thut  "  the  oompulsorj  change  from  the  present  system 
woukl  be  inexpedient,  as  involving  a  large  outlay  of  money 
without  adequate  comparative  results." 

The  Quarter  master-General  said  that  it  would  very  consider- 
ably increase  the  labors  of  computation,  which  would  be  a  per- 
fectly useless  labor ;  would  infallibly  be  the  source  ofmany  mis- 
takes; and  would  necessitate  throwing  away  all  the  scales  and 
weights  now  divided  according  to  the  American  standards,  and 
substituting  new  ones.  With  regard  to  the  obligatory  provision 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress. It  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  an  arbitrary 
and  unjust  interference  with  their  private  business  and  indi- 
vidual rightB,  and  I  do  not  think  that  tliey  will  submit  to  it.  It 
will  inflict,  if  it  can  be  enforced,  a  great  loss  upon  many,  es- 
pecially upon  manufacturers  and  mechanics  whose  shops  are 
filled  with  costly  tools,  standard  gauges,  dies  and  machines,  all 
constructed  upon  the  basis  of  the  foot  and  inch.  .  .  .  To 
alter  all  this  machinery,  to  change  all  these  machines,  gauges, 
dies,  screws,  and  other  parts  of  enginss,  will  be  the  work  of 
years :  it  will  cost  millions  of  dollars.  .  .  .  The  fact  is. 
that  the  metre  is  quite  as  arbitrary  and  unscientific  a  standard 
as  the  foot  and  yard.  It  is  of  less  convenient  length  than  either 
of  them,  and  its  compulsory  adoption  would  derange  the  titles 
and  records  of  every  farm  and  of  every  city  and  village  lot  in  the 
United  States ;  woiild  put  every  merchant,  farmer,  manufacturer 
and  mechanic  to  an  unnecessary  expense  and  trouble  ;  and  all,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  a  fancy  only,  and  a  base- 
less fancy,  of  closet  philosophers  and  mathematicians  for  a  sci- 
entific basis  of  measures  and  weights  which  cannot  be  found  in 
the  French  metric  system."  Then,  after  giving  a  list  of  equiva- 
lents, he  says,  "  What  will  our  farmers,  citizens,  merchants, 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  do  with  these  figures?  And  will  they 
submit  to  being  obliged  to  reduce  acres,  feet,  inches,  pounds 
and  ounces  by  multiplying  or  dividing  by  the  above  figures? 
.  .  .  The  ciphers  and  figures  0.0000007;?  convey  no  idea 
to  a  mind  trained  in  the  English  and  American  system,  aud  yet 
such  combinations  are  common  in  French  works  of  science  and 
mechanics." 

The  Surgeon-General  urged  strong  objections  against  the 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  by  the  Government  only ;  while 
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as  to  its  general  compulsory  adoption  he  said :  "  If  its  advan- 
tages are  so  far  counterbalanced  by  its  disadvantages,  that  its 
use  having  been  legalized,  the  people  will  not  employ  it  of  their 
own  accord,  its  enforced  introduction  would  be  a  great  public 
wrong.'' 

The  Commissary-Gteneral  declared  that  "even  with  the  most 
thorough  preparation,  the  change,  when  made,  will  bring  with  it 
almost  inestricahle  confusion  and  well-nigh  intolerable  incon- 
venience." 

The  Paymaster-General,  while  fully  favoring  the  eventual 
adoption  of  the  metric  system,  uttered  grave  warnings  against 
any  untimely  legislation. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  remarked :  "  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  theie  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  change  which  will  in  any 
way  favorably  afl'ect  the  usual  course  of  private  business  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  demand  for  a  change  does  not  come  from 
business  men,  but  is  made  in  furtherance  of  a  project  designed 
for  the  general  public  good  in  international  iutercounse." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (John  Sherman)  was  "of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  the  metrical  system  of 
weights  and  measures  obligatory  in  any  transactions  at  present. 
.  .  .  1  think  great  confusion,  many  inconveniences  and  much 
litigation  would  arise  from  its  hasty  adoption.  Congress  might 
properly,  in  nny  revision  of  the  tariff,  adopt  this  system  ;  .  .  . 
but  even  this  change  would  create  some  embarrassment,  and  is 
of  doubtful  utility." 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  reported:  "It  is 
certain  that  very  few  adults  now  living  would  ever  become 
familiar  with  the  merits  of  the  metric  system,  but  would  retain 
the  habit  of  reverting  to  the/oot,  tlie  jxiund,  and  our  other  units, 
mentally,  at  least,  even  after  the  law  had  disfranchised  the 
present  units.  The  problem  of  a  change  of  the  kind  proposed  1 
in  a  great  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  country 
like  our  own  is  vastly  more  difficult  than  it  would  be  in  nations 
the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  deal  only  in  a 
limited  manner  with  small  quantities.  The  subject  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  thought  to  myself  for  several  years,  and  the 
more  I  have  heard  it  discussed  the  more  convinced  I  have 
become  that  a  matter  ao  grafted  into  the  daily  habit  and  thought 
of  the  whole  people  can  only  be  changed  by,  as  it  were,  the 
slowest  absorption,  and  that  not  less  than  thirty-five  years  will 


he  required  to  effect  even  a  eemblance  of  a  change,  after  the 
date  of  the  law  fixing  a  time  when  the  new  system  shall  be 
compulsory." 

The  Inspeotor  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  (J.  E.  Hilgard) 
replied,  as  regards  the  Coast  Sm-vey  Department,  that  "  the  ex- 
cloeive  use  of  metric  units  would  deprive  the  charts  of  much  of 
their  usefulness ;  .  .  .  the  result  would  be  iLat  every  one  . 
would  use  the  British  reproduction  of  the  same,"  As  regards 
customs,  "  to  require  invoices  in  the  customary  units  to  be  trans- 
formed iuto  metric  uuits,  as  would  be  implied  by  tlie  'obligatory' 
use  of  the  latter,  ai>pears  to  serve  no  useful  purpose  except  that 
of  propagating  the  metric  system  to  the  great  inconvenieuce  of 
everybody  conceraed.  .  ,  .  Until  all  nations  use  the  same 
language  and  the  same  monoy,  but  little  is  gained  in  the  way  of 
uni&cation  of  values  by  making  the  units  of  weight  and  dimension 
alike."  After  giving  some  treucliant  examples,  he  proceeds: 
"  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how  an  obhgatory  statute  could  be 
executed  in  this  countiy.  We  would  hardjy  undertake  to  sup- 
press tbe  use  of  the  inch,  pound,  and  gallon  by  penalties,  as  has 
been  done  under  tbe  parentally  despotic  governments  of  Europe, 
where,  as  in  Prussia,  fine  and  imprisonment  followed  the  jiosses- 
sion  of  the  old  standards.  It  may  even  be  considered  doubtful 
whether  the  legal  mind  of  the  country  would  approve  a  statute 
decreeing  that  only  contracts  made  in  terms  of  the  new  standards 
could  be  enforced  by  the  ooui'ts,  since  it  looukl  violate  the  priiicipJe 
th(U  any  agreement  made  in  good  faith  can  lie  iitaiiilained  at  law,  a 
principle  far  more  important  than  conformity  in  weights  and 
measures  with  other  nations."  (Italics  mine.)  After  discussing 
the  matter  in  detail,  he  concludes,  "  It  is  tbe  foregoing  and  simi- 
lar considerations  which  lead  tbe  undersigned  to  doubt  whether 
the  international  uuits  of  measure  will  ever  wholly  take  tbe  place 
of  all  others  in  our  domestic  transactions." 

The  Depai'tment  of  the  luterior  is  no  less  pronounced.  From 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  effects  and  ]jracticabihty  of  the  change 
in  land  measurement,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Offiee  con- 
cludes that "  the  effect  will  be  to  increase  its  labors  and  expenses, 
and  to  cause  great  inconvenience  to  tbe  public  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  these  embarrassments  seem  to  be  unbalanced  liy  any 
coiTesponding  advantage."  The  Commissioner  of  Patents,  also, 
finds  the  change  sufficieutly  difHcult  in  general,  "but  for  real 
estate   transactions  impracticable   and   not   to   be   considered." 
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'■  The  existing  law,"  lie  says,  "  makes  the  use  of  the  metric  system 
permissible.  Those  who  fiiiti  it  to  their  udvaotage  do  and  will 
employ  it.  But  I  would  not  advise  legislation  further."  As 
regards  the  iutriDsic  merits  of  the  metric  system :  "  The  mind 
does  not  readily  vault  over  the  wide  intervals  that  the  decimal 
system  demands.  Hence,  while  from  the  nature  of  numerical 
notation  the  use  of  a  decimal  system  tocihtates  calculation,  its 
advantages  over  others  in  all  practical  operations  are  subject  to 
qoestion,  and  until  these  advantages  have  been  most  emphatically 
demonstrated,  I  shoakl  be  slow  to  recommend  that  the  use  ot  the 
metric  system  be  made  obligatory  upon  the  American  people. 
Our  commercial  trauaaations,  other  than  domestic,  must  always 
be  largely  with  other  English-speaking  people  who  use  the  same 
eystema  with  oai'selves,  and  I  cannot  believe  it  advantageous  to 
make  such  a  radical  change  as  this  resolution  suggests,  except 
with  the  concurrence  and  concerted  action  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ler  colonies." 

These  recommendations  of  the  eKecutive  have  served  to  put  an 
effectual  quietus  on  any  further  action  by  Congress,  which  has 
lasted  up  to  the  present  time.  The  silence  was  broken,  so  to 
speak,  only  by  the  occasional  presentation  of  somebody's  bill  for 
a  compulsory  law,  some  petition  or  memorial,  and  by  frequent 
reports  of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  on  Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures, — reports  which  have  been  always  favorable 
to  the  metric  system  and  always  coucLed  in  a  partisan  spirit." 
Our  national  legislature  has  never  been  permitted  by  its  commit- 
tee to  see  more  than  one  face  of  the  subject  of  weights  and 
measures;  the  other  (its  we  often  find  it  necessary  to  do  in  the 
education  of  the  youngj  has  been  studiously  suppressed,  with 
the  usual  good  intention.  Meanwhile  our  own  system  of  weigh- 
ing and  measunng  has  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the 
Committee  have  endeavored  not  to  i-emove,  but  to  heap  ridicule 
on  its  de:fects,  and  thus  not  to  ameliorate,  but  to  discredit,  the 
whole  system. 

lu  1.S90  Secretary  of  State  Blaine  asked  the  favorable  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  resolution  of  the  Pan-America?i  Vongresa  in 
favor  of  the  metric  system,  asking  that  it  be  naeil  in  the  customs 


1  favombly  discoHstd  an  alwrii 


is,  becHDse,  fonwioih.  tbe  weight  uf  gold  vrtiic' 
ttlDal  to  a  rouod  DiimlMtr  of  Frencli  "  gramDnea 


'  that 
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service.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasurj  iu  18i<0,  1891  find  1892 
made  tlie  same  recommendation  in  tLeir  annual  reports  ;  and  in 
1893  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  issued  a  bulletin  announcing 
that  the  metre  and  kilogramme  standards  which  were  the  work 
of  the  International  Bureau  (p.  545),  would  be  regarded  by  the 
office  as  the  fundamental  standards.  In  1895  Congressman  (now 
Postmaster-General)  Wilsou  introduced  and  earned  in  Congress  a 
resolution  constituting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaurj,  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  a  Commission  to  inquii-e  into  the  metric  system  and  report 
at  the  following  sessioo.  They  did  not  I'eport,  but  wrote  letters 
to  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  in  its  favor  ; 
so  also  did  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  of 
the  same  department,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Postmas- 
ter-General, and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Bejmb- 
licB.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  repUed  to  the  Committee  in 
opposition  to  any  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  and  the  Dii-ector 
of  the  Geological  Survey  and  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  favored  only  a  limited  application.  These  letters  are  ap- 
pended to  the  Report  of  the  Hearing  before  the  Committee,  of 
January  30, 1896,    No  replies  from  the  other  departments  are  given. 

There  is  nothing  further  of  importance  to  record  (except  what 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section)  in  the  American  history  of 
the  subject;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  mention  briefly  the  action 
in  Congress  during  the  last  session,  not  only  because  it  was  the 
original  occasion  of  the  present  paper,  but  because  it  has  an 
important  bearing  on  events  which  may  presently  transpire. 

On  December  26  last,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  ol 
Eepresentatives  for  "  legalizing  "  the  metric  system  (or  rather  for 
disfranchising  that  now  in  use),  and  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,  The  latter  reported  on 
March  16,  submitting  a  substitute  bill,  together  with  the  usual 
recommendations  on  the  subject.  The  new  bill  (practically  the 
same  as  the  old)  provided,  essentially  : 

'■  1.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1898,  all  the  De- 
partments of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  transaction 
of  all  business  requiring  the  use  of  weight  and  measurement,  ex- 
■cept  in  completing  the  survey  of  the  public  lands,  shall  employ 
iand  use  only  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system, 

"2.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1901,  the 
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metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  shall  be  the  only  legal 
system  of  weights  and  measures  recognized  in  the  United  States." 

This  bill  was  debated  on  April  7,  its  original  promoter  and  the 
•chairman  of  the  House  Committee  speaking  for  it,  and  members 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  Illinois  speaking  in 
opposition ';  and  on  April  8  it  was  recommitted,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  the  same  committee,  where  it  still  remains,  to  be 
brought  forward  again  at  the  present  session.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  just  before  the  close  of  the  last,  a  resolution  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  for  collecting  and  printing  **  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  all  obtainable  information  on  the  subject  of  a  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures,"  which  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

A  number  of  technical  bodies  have  expressed  their  opinions  on 
the  metrical  system,  some  one  way,  some  another ;  these  will  be 
referred  to  later  on.  Of  petitions,  memorials,  etc.,  which  are  on 
hand  ad  libitum  the  year  round,  for  any  cause  with  a  semblance 
of  merit,  I  need  not  speak  at  length. 

Progress  of  the  Metric  System. 

This  is  a  subject  so  often  brought  to  our  notice  as  almost  to 
iseem  trite.  I  need  not  dwell  long  on  its  details.  The  list  of  coun> 
tries  which  use,  or  are  supposed  to  use,  the  metric  system,  we 
know  almost  by  heart ;  as  well  as  those  that  do  not,  for  they  are 
oonspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  Low  Countries,  which  were  early  identified  in  their  for- 
tunes with  France  and  each  other,  scarcely  need  separate  men- 
tion. Of  these,  Belgium  was  a  part  of  the  French  Republic  from 
1792,  and  shared  her  fortunes,  metrical  and  otherwise,  under  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire.  The  conquests  of  Napoleon  spread 
the  metric  system  through  the  nations  of  Europe ;  all  of  whom 
threw  off  the  system  on  the  collapse  of  the  Empire,  except  Holland, 
which  at  the  same  time  became  united  with  Belgium  ;  and  royal 
decrees  in  1816  and  1817  fixed  the  system  upon  the  two  coun- 
tries. They  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  accepted  rather  than 
adopted  that  system,  under  a  combination  of  circumstances.  But 
Belgium  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a  new  compulsory  law  in  1855, 
and  Holland  in  1869,  the  latter  making  the  use  of  the  metric 
terms  obligatory  from  1880. 

In  1835  a  number  of  the  Swiss  cantons  found  it  necessary  to 
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consolidate  their  weights  and  measures,  which  tlifferenl  among 
each  otlier  in  every  canton  ;  and  while  doing  so,  thej  establislied 
them  so  as  to  form  easy  ratios  with  the  metric  system  ;  thus  the 
foot  was  made  equal  to  -^  of  a  metre.  Tliey  also  established 
decimal  divisions.  No  law  in  regard  to  the  metric  system  was 
passed  until  1868,  when  it  was  made  permissive  by  law.  A  law  of 
1875  made  its  use  obligatory  from  January  1, 1877,  and  a  fuither 
law  was  passed  in  1880. 

The  first  country  to  adopt  the  metric  system  was  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  in  1836,  but  under  what  conditions  I  airi  unable  to 
learn.     It  is,  however,  said  to  be  obligatory  in  that  country.** 

Following  this  came  the  action  of  Ohili,  where  it  was  "intro- 
duced "  in  1818,  but  the  introduction  did  not  lead  to  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  In  1862  the  President  decreed  that  it  should 
be  used  for  customs  purposes  after  January  1, 1863.  It  has  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  made  obligatory  for  general  use  in  that 
country. 

In  Spain  it  was  rtlso  introduced  in  1849,  and  made  compulaory- 
in  1855  and  1859 ;  but  it  had  to  be  done  over  again  in  1880,  when 
the  colonies  also  were  included.  Portugal  shortly  followed  Spain 
in  its  first  metrical  law  (1852),  though  it  was  not  made  compulsory 
till  1868.  Then  follow  a  number  of  South  American  States ;  Colom- 
bia, in  1853,  ordering  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  QJfinal  trans- 
actions January  1,  1354;  but  the  system  is  only  permissive  for 
private  peraons,  as  in  Chili  and  the  United  States.  Ecuador  in 
1856  passed  a  law  making  it  legal  from  186i5 ;  but  changed  ita  mind 
in  the  following  year,  ordering  it  to  be  obligatory  in  ah  transactiona 
President  Oommonfort  of  Mexico  ordered  its  introduction  in 
1857;  requiring  thatsi-K  months  after  date  of  the  decree  it  should 
be  exclusively  used  in  all  government  transactions,  and  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1862,  by  everybody.  But  as  the  government  paid  no 
attention  to  this  order,  a  new  decree  was  issued  to  the  same  efi'eet 
four  years  later.  However,  as  this  decree  had  no  more  effect  for 
private  working  than  the  former,  an  hnperml  decree  was  issued 
in  1865,  again  ordering  the  exclusive  use  of  the  metric  system. 
This  use  is  now  said  by  the  metrical  advocates  to  be  "  exteutling." 

"Strangely  enoug-h,  Mr.  J.  W.  Nystrom,  writing  m  1876,  nnmbara  Greece 
among  the  only  fiiur  Europeaa  coimtries  whicli  have  not  adopted  ibe  metric 
iryatein.  .\iid  in  1890,  Prof.  B.  A.  Qould  referred  to  Greece  in  tlie  BHoie  manner 
iJuur.  Amn.  Enij.  Sue.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  385).  And  "Hiere  are  oilwsra."  I  sanpose 
lliit*  IB  on  account  of  llie  differniioe  of  opinion  as  to  wlmt  conatliuteB  adoption. 
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In  Guatemala  and  Costa  Eica  *^  the  metric  weights  and  measures 
'  have  been  "  legally  in  force  "  since  1858,  but  it  is  certain  they  are 
not  used,  and  I  cannot  learn  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
make  them.  In  Uruguay  they  were  legalized  in  1862,  and  are  in 
use  for  customs.  The  Argentine  Republic  adopted  the  metric 
system  by  a  law  of  1863,  and  in  1872  ordered  its  use  in  the  custom- 
bouse  ;  in  1877  a  law  was  passed  making  it  compulsory  for  general 
use  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  In  Venezuela,  also,  the  system  has 
been  legally  in  force  since  about  1864,  but  this  need  scarcely  be 
mentioned,  as  even  the  new  tariff  of  1867  used  the  earlier  system. 
In  1869,  however,  the  metric  was  made  obligatory  for  customs  after 
1872 ;  farther  than  this  it  has  not  been  carried.  Peru  had  long 
before  ordered  the  use  of  the  metric  system,  but  the  order  had  no 
effect  until  1869,  when  a  new  decree  was  issued,  and  it  began  to 
be  used  for  customs  purposes. 

In  Italy  the  first  really  serious  effort  was  made  to  oblige  the 
use  of  the  metric  system  by  individuals.  This  was  when  the 
•country  was  united  into  one  government  in  1861,  and  the  law  took 
effect  over  most  of  the  Italian  States  in  1863,  and  in  Venice  in 
1869.  Denmark  in  1863  made  the  commercial  pound  equal  to  500 
grammes,  which  is  the  only  action  (except  in  regard  to  coin- 
weights,  which  I  do  not  here  include)  that  country  has  ever  taken 
in  the  matter.  A  bill  for  compulsion  failed  there  in  1876.  The 
permissive  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

It  was  in  Germany  that  the  most  important  step  was  taken. 
At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Empire,  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures of  the  various  states  were'  in  the  most  hopeless  confusion. 
The  North  German  Union  partially  corrected  this  by  a  law  of 
1868,  making  the  metric  system  compulsory  January  1,  1872, 
which  was  afterward  extended  throughout  the  Empire.  Germany 
was  followed  by  Austria-Hungary,  which  in  July,  1871,  made  the 
metric  system  obligatory  in  four  and  a  half  years  from  that  date. 

Turkey  passed  a  law  (if  that  is  the  proper  expression),  intro- 
ducing the  metric  system,  in  1869,  which  went  into  effect  for  all 
official  purposes  of  the  empire  in  1871,  and  three  years  after 
made  its  use  obligatory  to  the  public. 

In  Brazil  a  law  was  passed  in  1862,  allowing  the  use  of  the 
metric  system  on  ten  years*  trial  ;  but  on  September  18,  1872, 

*•  These  countries,  besides  Honduras  and  Salvador,  have  recently  passed  new 
laws,  and  it  is  said  they  now  uae  the  metric  system  in  official  transactions. 
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without  any  previous  notice,  a  decree  waa  issued  making  H  obli- 
giitory  the  1st  of  July  following,  witli  six  months'  grace  for  the 
execution  of  the  decree.  This  progressive  country,  which,  as  w© 
here  see,  is  "  advancing  with  rapid  strides,"  has  found  a  period 
of  ten  to  fifteen  months  suflScient  for  making  this  and  other  equally 
important  changes,  and  the  friends  of  the  metric  system  do  weli 
to  point  with  pride  to  its  example. 

In  Canada  a  permissive  law  waa  passed  in  1873.  In  Egypt 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  waa  "  ordered  "  in  1875,  but  got  no 
farther  than  the  order.  Yet  Egypt  is  commonly  classed  with  the 
metric  countries. 

In  Goumania,  a  royal  edict  of  1S74  charged  the  government 
with  the  introduction  of  the  system,  but  nothing  was  accompUsbed 
till  1884,  when  it  became  compulsory.  In  Servia  it  was  introduced 
in  1880. 

The  last  important  countries  on  the  list  are  Sweden  and  Norway. 
These  countries,  after  an  attempted  decimalization  of  the  existing 
system,  gave  it  up,  and  in  1875  adopted  the  metric  system,  which 
was  made  obligatory  ftom  January  1,  1883.  The  Grand  Duchy 
of  Finland  has  made  the  metric  system  compulsory  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1892. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  pass  by  countries  like  Hayti,  San  Do- 
mingo, Madeira,  etc.,  which  serve  to  swell  the  list  of  names,  but 
not  the  population. 

In  BusBia,  the  first  step  was  taken  by  Peter  the  Great,  who, 
returning  from  his  celebrated  trip  to  England,  brouyht  back  witli 
him,  among  other  thing?,  the  English  foot.  He  did  not  make  any 
foolish  and  useless  attempt  to  supplant  the  meaaures  already  in 
use,  but  adjusted  the  sag<:n6  to  equal  seven  feet.  This  made  the 
Russian  measures  commensurable  and  easily  convertible  with  the 
British  measures.  This  was  two  centuries  ago,  and  since  then 
the  use  of  EngUsh  linear  measure  has  become  quite  common  io 
BuEsia.  The  use  of  the  metric  system  in  customs  was  authorized 
in  1870.  In  1876  a  commission  was  appointed  to  visit  Paris  and 
inquire  as  to  tlje  metric  system,  and  they  reported  in  favor  of 
adopting  it,  The  government,  however,  did  not  act  on  this  sug- 
gestion. The  dictum  of  her  ofiicials  has  always  been  that  she 
would  adopt  it  when  Great  Britain  does.  It  is  used,  however, 
for  some  scientific  purposes,  and  in  some  few,  perhaps,  of  the 
manufactures. 

No  country  of  importance, — unless  Finland  is  so  considered, — 
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lias  adopted  the  metric  system  for  the  past  twenty  years,'" 
Neither  Russia,  uor  Great  Britain,  nor  auj  English-speak  ing 
country  has  ever  adopted  it,  or  made  it  anything  but  permissive, 
which  permission  in  those  countries  ali'eady  existed. 

As,  however,  it  is  commonly  asserted  that  India  has  adopted 
the  metric  system,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  tlie  facts  ;  for  wliich 
I  refer  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  F.  G.  IJrook-Fox,  published  in  Jlt^ature, 
January  9,  1890,  p.  222.  In  1870  the  government  of  India,  in  the 
coaucil  of  the  Governor-General,  passed  an  act  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  metric  system  ;  but  this  act  was  vetoed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  and  his  council,  whose  assent 
was  required.  In  the  following  j'ear  o,  permissive  bill  was  passed, 
and,  like  other  permissive  bills,  has  remained  a  dead  letter. 

In  the  year  1870,  on  invitation  of  the  French  government,  an 
International  Standard  Convention  was  held  in  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  standard  units  of  the  metric  system.  (It 
was  this  convention  which  decided  to  adopt  the  standards  of  the 
French  archives,  in  place  of  those  given  by  nature.)  It  resulted, 
in  1875,  iu  an  agreement,  signed  by  seventeen  countries  {including 
Kussia  and  United  States,  but  not  Great  Britain"),  forming  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures.  But  as  the  his- 
tory of  this  Bureau  pertains  ratlier  to  metrology  than  the  metric 
syBtem, — advocates  and  opponents  of  the  latter  alike  participat- 
ing,— it  will  not  here  be  discussed. 

In  18»S  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  invite  the  Ameri- 
can nations  to  a  conference,  whose  principal  objects  were  the 
formation  of  an  American  Customs-Union,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures.  This  was  the  well- 
known  Part-American  Congress  of  Secretary  Blaine,  It  was,  how- 
ever, productive  of  uo  result. 

In  1895,   on  November  20,  a  deputation  of  forty-six   English 

"No,  1  liave  not  forj^tten  Biilgarin.  Bulgaria  waa  a  Turkish  prorLnOB  tor 
seveD  je&rs  aFtcr  the  lUftric  fiTsteiii  was  imroduced  nod  four  years  after  it  was 
made  compiilflor;  tijere.  If  Ilie  autlioritles  have  found  It  neUf^iuHir;  to  eicom- 
munieaie  anew  the  old  measures  witLiti  tlie  pe.it  year,  It  iaooi  becauHe  it  bad  not 
been  done  acveral  times  byforo,  Tutltej-  also  solemnly  "  made  the  metric  syaiem 
Aliligatorr  and  eiclaNiro"  in  189,5.  Roumania  nnd  Servia  would  seem  to  belong 
in  tlie  same  catefcory  as  Bal|;ar'ia,  ho  far  as  the  Grsl.  Tarkish  Ian  is  concerned. 

"Greai  Briiain8iibse^ueiitly(1884}  joined  the  Burean,  in  order  to  avail  berselt 
of  ite  superior  facilities,  and  under  the  atipuJation  "  that  Her  Majesty's  Onvern- 
ment  desire  to  guard  themselvoB  in  the  most  explicit  and  formal  manner  from 
the  ndmiasion  ....  of  any  inteatiuo  of  adopiiUK-  or  proposing  the  adoption 
of  ihe  metric  system  in  this  country."    (TiiUA  Atvr^.  Eng.  Hot.,  Vol.  V.,  p,  20(1  j 
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Chambers  of  Commerco.  lieadofl  l»v  Sir  Hcnrj'  Boscoe  (Gliairman 

of  the  Iftte  Parliamentarj-  Committee),  waited  on  Mr.  Balfour, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasmy,  to  urge  on  the  Government  the  desir- 
abihty  of  adopting  tlie  metric  system.  Mr.  Balfour  replied  to 
them,  that  while  strongly  advocating  the  change  himself,  and 
believing  that  "  the  solitary  argument  which  ajipeara  to  have  been 
alleged  on  the  other  side  is  that  the  existing  English  system  is  a 
good  gymnastic  for  the  mind.'"  he  hardly  thought  that  the  Cham- 
bera  of  Commerce,  or  even  the  trades-union  congresses,  are  ade- 
quate representatives  of  the  kind  of  feeling  which  would  probably 
animate  the  great  mass  of  small  retail  dealers,  and  those  who  buy 
their  goods  from  such  dealers,  who  would  suddenly  find  all  their 
familiar  landmarks  swept  away  and  unfamiliar  things  put  in 
their  places.  He  therefore  beheved  that  the  proper  field  for 
exertion  was  not  in  legislation,  but  in  the  energy  of  private 
enterprise. 

Five  of  our  State  legislatures  have  moved  for  the  introduction 
of  the  metric  system  by  Congress ;  New  Hampshire  iu  1859, 
Maine  in  18B0,  Connecticut  in  1S61,  Massachusetts  in  1876,  and 
Utah  in  189G,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  have 
required  it  to  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools. 

As  regards  progress  of  the  metric  system  by  private  initiative, 
there  is  practically  nothing  to  record,  except  in  the  field  of  pure 
science,  where  the  metric  system  had  driven  out  all  othora  long 
before  the  governmeutal  action  of  the  different  countries.  But  in 
practical  life,  and  in  applied  science,  technology,  etc.,  the  metric 
system  has  never  made  any  progress.  It  was  adopte<l  in  1S6S  by 
the  American  Watch  Company  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  watches ;  as  it  had  been  adopted  years  before,  as  an 
experiment,  iu  one  department  of  their  factory,  by  the  firm  of 
Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  also  been  adopted  by 
the  American  "Watch  Tool  Company  of  the  same  place,  and  by  the 
Solvay  Process  Company,  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  I  also  hear  that  an 
English  machine-shop  atlopted  it  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
one  in  New  Jersey,  But  apart  from  these  instances,  and  perhaps 
a  few  similar  ones  which  I  have  not  stumbled  upon,  the  metric 
system  has  gained  no  admittance  whatever  into  the  workings  of 
daily  life,  in  any  country,  not  even  after  many  years,  but  by  legal 
compulsion, — a  fact  which,  of  itself,  ought  to  warn  even  its  advo- 
cates that  there  are,  at  least,  two  sides  to  audi  a  question. 
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H.  Abgphentative, 

The  arguments  adduced  for  tbe  superiority  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem are  specious  and  plausible  enough  ;  and  the  saying  which 
we  so  often  hear  is  not  without  a  grain  of  truth,  that  "  it  would 
be  superjlaoiis  to  enter  into  all  the  advantages  possessed  by  & 
decimal  over  a  duodecimal  or  octonal  system,  for  these  will  be 
evident  to  all  that  have  given  the  subject  a  moment's  considera- 
tion."'^ It  is  a  fact  to  be  regi-etted,  that  most  of  those  who  write 
and  speak  in  favor  of  the  metric  system  appear  to  have  given  the 
subject  no  more  than  this  ;  for  it  is  only  tiio  maturer  judgment, 
formed  from  a  careful  review  of  experience,  that  leads  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  (/isad vantages.  Let  us  first  discuss  the  abstract  claims 
for  superiority  of  the  metric  system  ;  after  which  we  will  consider 
those  drawn  from  history,  and  fi'om  the  present  status  of  affairs 
(commercial,  etc.) ;  and  finally,  the  matter  of  a  change  from  one  to 
the  other,  on  the  part  o(  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  fii-st  argument  for  the  superiority  of  the  metric  system 
(being  that  for  which  the  greatest  labor  was  undertaken,  and  on 
which,  in  the  address  to  the  National  Convention  in  1709,  the 
greatest  stress  was  laid)  is  the  fact  that  its  base  is  the  exact  ten- 
millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  earth's  meridian  ;  this  con 
stitutes  being  a  scientific  basis.  This  argument,  and  the  obvious 
reply  thereto,  are  so  very  trite  that  t  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize 
for  even  mentioning  it  to  the  members  of  this  Society.  Tet  so 
long  as  the  metre  could  maintain  this  boast  (although  as  a  means 
of  vei-ifieation  it  had  long  since  been  discarded),  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  reply  to  it,  because  other  units  were  not  the 
aliquot  part  of  anything  in  nature.  But  to-day  it  is  at  length 
universally  acknowledged,  as  it  was  by  the  International  Conven- 
tion of  1870,  that  the  metre  is  not  what  it  claims  to  be ;  the  last 
opposition  to  this  acknowledgment  disappearing  in  1889  i''  and  tlie 
argument,  therefore,  such  as  it  is,  no  longer  properly  obtains.  Both 
Mr.  Airy  in  England  and  M.  Schubert,  a  Bussian  astronomer  of  great 
eminence,  have  pointed  out  specifically  the  extent  of  the  error,*' 

"W,  W.  UntAwicke  ia  Longman'f  Magaiine.  Vol.  X..  p.  517.     (Itftlioa  mlae.) 

"WithtUe  decease  of  President  F.  \.  P.  Baruard,  D.D.,  LLD. 

"  This,  it  will  lie  remembered,  is  JiiBt  wLmt  wbs  prodioipil  by  Liilande  in  17B0  ; 

tX\A  hb  advice  (qooied  on  pug*  430]  ougkt  to  ba  iuetructive  reiidiug  to  tbe  aut- 

ceswrs  at  tUoie  who  uegleeted  it. 
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But  "  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  know,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Davies,  "  that  the  science  oE  the  world  has  not  accepted 
the  quarter  meridian  as  haviDg  a  fixed  value,  and  that  the  ablest 
minda  in  England  will  probably  not  ao  accept  it."  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  anj  two  meridians,  or  even  any  two  quadrants  of  the 
same  meridian,  are  of  exactly  equal  length.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  ;i3  well  as 
the  eaateru  and  western,  are  unequal.  "  A  more  serious  objec- 
tion," says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  ia  the  choice  made  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  meridional  or  generating  ellipse  of  the  terrestrial 
spheroid  iu  preference  to  its  axis  of  revolution.  This  is  a 
blemish  on  the  very  face  of  the  system — a  sin  against  geometrical 
simplicity."  According  to  him,  the  inch  ia  just  as  scientific  and 
natural  as  the  metre,  being  almost  aa  near  to  one  five-hundred- 
millionfch  of  the  earth'a  polar  axis  as  the  metre  is  to  one  forty- 
millionth  of  the  meridian. 

But  of  what  imaginable  consequence  can  it  be  to  any  one, 
what  ratio  the  unit  of  length  beara  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
earth  or  to  any  otiier  physical  magnitude  with  which  the  life  of 
mankind  has  nothing  to  do?  By  what  refinement  of  scientific 
fancy  can  such  relation  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  natural  stand- 
ard ?  The  mere  fact  that  such  a  plea  ia  urged,  as  it  constantly  is 
even  today,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  advocation  of  the  sys- 
tem does  not  come  from  those  who  have  to  do  with  practical  af- 
fairs, and  on  whom  rests  the  prosperity  of  nations.  This  scien- 
tific, or  rather  pseudo-scientific,  craze  for  round  numbers  where 
they  are  not  needed  is  fittingly  exhibited  by  a  practical  example. 
The  standard  gauge  of  railroads  iu  most  countnes  is  uniform,  and 
equal  to  4  feet  SJ  inches.  This  number  would  probably  look 
better  were  it  exactly  5  feet ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever either  to  those  who  lay  the  tracks  or  those  who  ride  over 
them.  But,  with  characteristic  perversity,  the  French  engineers 
have  attempted,  with  partial  success,  to  destroy  the  existing  uni- 
formity in  order  to  introduce  a  more  sdentijic  gauge  of  exactly  one 
metre.  In  India,  for  instance,  a  new  country,  the  uniformity  was 
complete  ;  and  the  disgust  occasioned  by  this  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  it  led  President  Hawksley,  in  his  address  before  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  in  1872,  to  say  some  severe  things 
about  the  metre.  "  One  of  the  woi-st  founded  and  most  perplex- " 
ing  measures  of  length,"  he  declared,  "with  which  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  become  acquainted.     A  measure  which  bases  its 
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claim  to  anirersal  acceptaDce  oit  the  intangible  groimd  tbat  its 
leogtli  is,  by  its  own  unprovable  assertion,  exactly  one  ten- 
milliontli  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  earth's  equatorial  circum- 
ference ! " 

Another  and  important  example  of  this  craze  for  a  natural 
n/'i'if/ard  is  represented  by  the  centigrade  thermometer,  which, 
besides  containing  exactly  100  degrees  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  of  water,  has  "  its  zero  at  the  freezing  point— 
the  only  invariable  point  of  temperature  in  nature,"  etc.^  Al- 
though this  last  clause  is  enigmatical,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest  that,  if  we  are  to  have  a  sentimental  zero  to  the 
exclusion  of  convenience,  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  it  at  the 
"  absolute  zero,"  which  would  preclude,  at  least,  the  use  of  nega- 
tive signs.  Into  how  many  degrees  the  sCLile  is  divided  can  be  of 
DO  possible  consequence,  provided  they  are  of  convenient  size. 
But  the  disadvantages  of  the  centigrade  scale  are  best  told  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hazen  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  who  was 
led  by  the  recent  agitation  to  express  his  opinions  on  this  subject. 
He  says,  "  The  metric  system  usually  carries  with  it  the  centigrade 
thermometer,  and  here  the  whole  Enghsh-sjieaking  world  should 
give  no  uncertain  sound.  lu  meteorology  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  worse  scale  than  the  centigi-ade.  The  plea  that  we  must 
have  just  100  degrees  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points 
does  not  liold  ;  any  convenient  number  will  do.  The  centigrade 
degree  (1,8  degrees  Fahr.)  is  Just  twice  too  large  for  ordinary 
studies.  The  worat  difficulty,  however,  is  lu  the  use  of  the  centi- 
grade scale  below  freezing.  To  average  a  column  of  thirty  figures, 
half  of  which  are  minus,  takes  nearly  double  time  that  figures  all 
on  one  side  would  take,  and  the  liabiUty  to  error  is  more  than 
twice  as  great.  I  have  found  scores  of  errors  iu  foreign  publica- 
tions .  .  ,  all  due  to  this  most  inconvenient  minus  sigu.  If 
any  one  ever  gets  a  '  bee  in  his  bonuet '  on  this  subject,  and  de- 
sires to  make  the  change  on  general  principles,  it  is  very  much  to 
be  hoped  that  he  ivill  write  down  a  column  of  thirty  figures  half 
below  32  degrees  Fahr.,  then  convert  them  to  the  centigrade  scale 
and  try  to  average  them."'* 

The  metre,  as  has  many  times  been  remarked,  is  really  as  arbi- 
trary a  standard  as  the  foot.     The  only  real  thing  about  it  is  the 

"  Banker'i  Magaeine.  New  York.  Vol.  XI.,  p,  60fl.  ' 

-Sature,  Jasnnrj  2,  1890,  p.  198, 


rod  in  tbe  public  archives.  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  who,  as  9 
electrician,  might  be  cousidered  to  speak  from  esperience,  said  : 
"  The  only  objection  to  the  foot,  which  has  come  down  to  ua  from 
the  days  of  ancient  Egypt,  is,  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  measure  and 
cannot  be  verified  by  comparison  with  any  fixed  magnitude  iu 
nature.  But  iu  this  respect  the  metre  has  no  advantage.  It  is 
highly  importaut  to  the  advance  of  humanity  that  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  should  be  introduced  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  But  the  realization  of  this  proposition  is  a 
matter  of  intrinsic  difficulty,  which  lias  been  much  iucreased  by 
the  unfortunate  attempt  to  introduce  the  French  metre  as  a 
standard."  "  "  The  metre  was  adopted  in  France,"  says  the  Re- 
port of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1876,  "  only  because  the  harmo- 
nious proportion  between  the  metre  and  the  length  of  the  meridian 
would  bring  all  local  measui'ements  into  liarmouy  with  the  meas- 
nrement  of  the  world.  But  the  decimal  division  of  the  quadrant 
and  of  time  liaving  been  abandoned,  and  the  adopted  length  of 
the  metre  having  been  found  ineoiTect,  there  remains  not  even 
the  sentimental  reason  for  adopting  it  as  our  unit  of  measure." 

The  second  argument  in  order  of  importance  (following  the 
address  of  Laplace  before  the  Convention)  is  that  of  uniformiiij. 
Against  uniformity  in  the  abstract,  nothing,  of  course,  can  be 
said.  But  the  metricists  proposed  that  "  the  weight  and  dimen- 
sions of  every  material  thing,  whether  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous, 
whether  on  land  or  on  water,  whether  on  the  earth  or  in  the 
heavens,  and  whether  determined  by  the  scale,  plummet,  bidance, 
and  barometer  or  thermometer,  are  ascertained  by  a  method 
absolutely  rraiform,  entirely  simple,  resting  upon  a  single  invaria- 
ble standard,  secure  against  the  possibility  of  change  or  loss  by 
being  constructed  on  scientific  principles,"  etc.,  etc.  They  in- 
sisted that  everything  must  be  bound  by  bars  of  iron,  or  of  plati- 
num, to  adhere  to  this  wonderful  standard.  And  what  is  the 
restilt?  The  result  is  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  is, 
not  two  asti-onomieal  units,  but  300,000,000,000  metres.  That  a 
wave-length  of  light  is  not  -a  Jinr  of  an  inch,  but  0.0000006  metres. 
That  long  row,s  of  ciphers  on  either  side  of  the-  decimal  point  are 
necessary  to  express  the  commonest  quantities  of  daily  life.  That 
the  architect  can  no  looger  use  a  scale  of  -J  of  an  inch  to  a  foot, 
nor  the  engineer  of  10  feet  to  an  inch  ;  but  they  must  use  instead 


"  See  letter  publlslied  in  Bnnkfi'i  Magazine,  N.  Y.,  Vnl,  SSIV.,  p.  IBl. 
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0.015625  and  0.00S3J.  That  our  maps  are  no  longer  on  a  scale  of 
sirfcr  or  acinr.  but  of  0.00005  and  of  O.0000166§.  That  tbe  work- 
man can  no  longer  buy  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coffee ; 
lie  must  buy  0.25  or  0.125  kilogramme.  That  no  one  is  any  longer 
to  be  allowed  to  imagine  a  sixth,  or  even  a  thirteenth  of  anything ; 
he  must  mentally  express  it  as  0.16666  or  0.07692.  That  no  one, 
in  fine,  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  any  other  length  than  the 
metre,  any  other  volume  than  the  litre,  any  other  weight  than  the 
kilogramme.  Yet  the  only  answer  that  we  hear  to  this  is  that  the 
metre  is  "jiist  as  convenient  as  the5-ard."  Very  true  ;  we  have  the 
yard,  and  we  do  not  use  it.  "We  may  use  tenths  of  the  yard,  if  we 
wish,  but  we  don't  waut  them.  We  have  also  the  third  of  a  yard, 
which  we  do  use,  because  it  is  more  convenient;  we  have  tenths 
and  twelfths  of  the  foot,  but  we  generally  use  the  latter ;  we  have 
tenths  and  sixteenths  of  the  inch,  but  we  use  the  sixteenths, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  where  tenths  are  more  convenient.  Each 
of  us  may,  if  he  choose,  bind  himself  by  a  vow  to  use  but  one 
measure  and  one  mode  of  division  in  all  cases  and  for  all  purposes ; 
but  why  should  he  insist  in  compelling  others  also  to  adopt  his 
private  ideas  ? 

It  ia  the  general  verdict  of  engineers  that  the  metre  is  not  a 
convenient  measure  for  the  majority  of  purposes.  On  almost 
every  occasion  they  hare  so  expressed  their  opinion.  It  was  said 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton-Smythe,  in  his  paper  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  iu  18S5,  that  a  workman  could  measure  a 
distance  with  a  metre  rule  in  two-tliirds  tlie  time  taken  by  a  two- 
foot  rnle.  This  was  denied  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Williams,  from  his 
experience  with  foreign  workmen,  who,  with  a  metre  rule,  were 
generally  longer  and  less  accurate  than  Englishmen  with  a  two- 
foot  rule  ;  besides  which  (he  said)  another  workman  was  generally 
called  in  to  put  a  mark  at  the  end.  But  no  argument,  after  the  fact 
of  onr  own  practice,  and  that  of  the  whole  world  when  left  free  to 
choose  for  themselves,  is  so  conclusive  on  this  point  as  the  inci- 
dent related  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Hausou,  who  visited 
Paris  in  1878,  and  some  shops  there,  "where  several  young  arti- 
saDB  were  boing,  taught  uuder  the  French  Government,  and  he 
was  aatouished  to  And  that  they  were  using  the  two-foot  rule ;  on 
asking  the  reason,  he  was  told  that  it  was  found  to  be  ao  mucli 
more  cotiw.nlejit."  So,  too,  the  Q-ermans  and  French  both  nae  the 
pound,  in  defiance  of  lejiislative  reatriction ;  and  thay  divide  it  up 
as  they  please.     To  malve  a  change  from  the  yard  to  the  metre. 
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simply  because  the  metre  is  jast  as  convenient,  would  be,  as  Sir 
John  Hersehol  said,  "  a  standing  reproach  and  anotnaty, — a 
change  for  changiug's  sake."  But  to  change  becanse  the  metric 
system  allowa  of  but  one  unit  of  length  for  all  purposes,  would  be 
far  worse ;  it  would  be  a  retrograde  movement,  whose  results,  if 
it  were  possible  to  foUow  it  out  iu  all  its  provisions,  would  be 
most  deplorable. 

The  metricists  have,  in  fact,  committed  just  the  mistake  that 
we  shouM  have  expected  of  theorists,  and  just  the  one  a  manu- 
facturer would  commit,  for  example,  if  for  the  sake  of  uuiformily 
he  were  to  allow  his  blacksmiths  to  use  but  one  size  hammer,  his 
carpenters  but  one  size  saw,  and  his  machinists  but  one  size  file, 
or  insisted  that  the  sizes  should  be  related  to  each  other  only  in 
the  ratio  of  ten.  "The  mechanic,"  says  Dr.  Coleman  Sellers, 
"selects  his  tools  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  his  work,  and 
doesn't  waste  time  driving  at  a  railroad  spike  with  a  tack-hammer." 

Another  advantage,  of  which  much  is  made,  of  this  vaunted 
nniformity,  is  the  fact  that  the  unit  of  volume  is  equiil  to  the 
uuit  of  weight  in  water.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  couvenience ;  it 
formed  the  foundation  for  tlie  connection  of  the  English  and 
ancient  units  of  weight  and  measure ;  but  in  order  to  appreciate 
how  great  this  convenience  is,  we  must  read  tlie  words  of  a  cer- 
tain learned  professor  on  this  subject.  "  A  French  engineer,"  he 
says,  "  has  instantly  the  weight  of  a  stone  or  structure  of  masonry 
when  he  knows  its  volume  or  its  specific  gravity ;  whereas  the 
English  engineer  has  to  reduce  his  measure  of  volume  to  cubic 
feet  and  fractions  of  the  same  to  multiply  them  by  62j  (roughly 
speaking),  and  the  product  by  the  specific  gravity  of  stone."" 
How  many  are  there  of  us  who  rememlwr  the  specific  gravity  of 
stone,  or  iron,  or  any  common  material,  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  make  a  calculation?  Yet  we  all  know  perfectly  well  that  cast 
iron  averages  4  cubic  inches  to  the  pouud,  and  copper  or  gun- 
metal  3 ;  more  exactly  0.26  and  0.32  pounds  per  cubic  inch  (which 
are  correct  to  ^  of  1  per  cent.).  The  fact  is  that,  in  these  days, 
we  never  use  specific  gravity  tables  escept  when  we  use  the 
metre  and  for  special  cases  of  hydraulics.  But  where  this  rela- 
tion would  be  of  most  value,  viz.,  in  naval  construction,  its  advan- 
tages are  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  hold  for  sea-water. 
Indeed,  a  candid  friend  of  the  metric  system  has  expressed  him- 
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self  tba,t  it  is  crude  and  un^cietitific.  "  The  practice  has  nsuaUy 
been  to  select  some  particular  substance  .  .  .  aud  adopt  it 
as  a  standard.  .  .  .  An  example  of  the  persistent  use  of  this 
principle  is  to  be  found  iu  the  still  common  mode  of  expressing 
the  density  of  matter,  by  referring  it  to  the  density  of  .  .  . 
water.  ...  It  has  taken  soma  years  for  even  scientific  men 
to  fully  appreciate  the  objectionable  features  of  this  sort  of  me- 
trology, because  it  has  required  some  time  to  prove  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  density  of  water  is  coustattt  are  difficult 
of  realization.""' 

The  argument  of  uniformity,  however,  loses  much  of  its  impor- 
tance when  applied  to  English -speaking  countries.  Their  system 
is  already  uniform,  and  was  so.  practically,  decades  before  other 
countries  had  even  considered  tbe  subject.  It  is  the  rPrSult  of 
long  years  of  painstaking  deliberation  and  effort  by  the  world's 
greatest  men,  joined  with  the  constant  exertion  and  ingenuity  of 
the  enormous  industrial  interests  of  the  leading  commercial 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  not  the  result  of  a  few  months'  delib- 
eration of  a  half-dozen  noblemen  who  never  even  bought  their 
own  groceries,  nor  of  a  whim  of  some  "benevolent  despot,"  nor 
of  a  decree  of  some  lazy  one  who  had  neither  time  nor  talent  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Yet  e"veu  those  countries  which  have 
a<.lopted  the  metric  system  had  far  more  reason  than  we.  They 
had  allowed  the  methods  of  weighing  and  measuring  to  run  into 
such  a  hopeless  tangle  that  they  might  be  largely  excused  for 
grasping  at  the  only  straw  which  seemed  to  offer  any  hope  of 
salvation."  They  were  divided  into  a  large  number  of  jarring 
states  which  a  strong  hand  scarcely  held  together,  and  which  any 
preference  shown  to  one  of  them  would  have  sufficed  to  scatter 
again.  But  even  so  the  British  inch  has  maintained  its  own ;  it 
has  not  been  displaced  by  any  metrical  unit,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  displaced  them,  in  total  despite  of  uniformity — ^for  the  inch 
and  the  meire  are  incommensui'able. 


••T.  C.  Mendeohsll  iu  rTaTiMctiomi  A.  8.  C.  E.,  October.  18B3,  Vol.  XXS., 
p.  120. 

"TUnsin  Fnince  in  1790,  according  to  Prince  TBlli-ymnd,  there  were  IS  dit- 
fereot  pied*  ((eet).  18 difforenl antite  (ella),  31  different  poidi de mare  (HToirdui>ols 
poundsl.  S4  different  fwitaeaux.  17  diflerent  tan.  33  different  ttptieri,  13  different 
tonnraux  (tune),  ail  leRal  ;  this  waa  "  only  a  much  abridged  etatement  of  the 
|>riiicir'al  differeuces  between  the  weights  »nd  measiireB  of  the  kingdinn."  In 
Qetinauy  and  Auttlria  it  was  ns  bad.  and  Id  Italy  much  wnrse. 
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It  18  quite  true  that  there  is  one  point  of  geographical  diversity 
in  the  English  system ;  which  is,  that  the  measurea  of  capacity  of 
the  United  States  differ  from  those  of  England.  This  is  a  diffi- 
culty which,  compared  with  that  of  introducing  tlie  metric  .system, 
could  be  easily  overcome ;  it  is  a  real,  though  unimportant  tUffi- 
culty.  But  some  ingenioua  persona  have  discovered  that  the 
measures  of  the  United  States  are  not  uniform  ;  because  bushels 
of  different  products,  such  as  corn,  are  of  different  weights  in  dif- 
ferent States.  Passing  over  a  similar  reply  to  the  last,  it  may  be 
asked  what  they  offer  in  place  of  it,  and  whether  they  think  that 
Nature  will,  to  accommodate  them,  make  the  density  of  her  pro- 
ducts the  same  between  Maine  and  California?  But  there  are 
still  others  who  say  that  the  measures  and  weights  of  the  United 
States  are  not  uniform ;  because  there  are  still  in  use,  in  ^ome 
localities,  certain  antiquated  units  that  have  been  long  superseded 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Frederick  Brooks,  C.E.,  for  instance,  has  indus- 
triously rummaged  up  two  of  these  ancient  measures;  they  are 
the  Spanish  vara  (yard),  naed  in  Texas,  and  the  old  French 
arjient  (acre),  used  for  the  land  measure  in  St.  Louis.  So,  too, 
in  England,  a  witness  before  the  recent  parliamentarj'  committee 
gave  a  long  list  of  anomalous  customary  measwes,  which  are  now. 
though  illegal,  still  in  use  in  various  places;  from  which  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe  argued, — by  tliat  inverted  logic  (as  John  Quiucy 
Adams  remarks)  which  presides  over  all  precipitate  legislation, — 
that "  if  a  new  system  were  adopted  it  would  be  possible  to  put  an 
end  to  the  employment  of  these."  Cannot  these  geutlemen  see — 
are  they  so  totally  blind  to  all  past  espenence  of  all  nations  in  all 
times,  and  of  the  metric  nations  iu  particular,  as  not  to  understand, 
that  instead  of  these  facts  being  an  ai^imentynr  the  introduction 
of  the  metric  system,  they  are  the  strongest  possible  argument 
against  it?  If  it  is  found  impossible,  by  law,  penalty  and  confis- 
cation to  eradicate  a  few  old  measures  whose  place  is  supplied 
by  others  nearly  equal,  or  to  change  their  value  by  the  smallest 
perceptible  quantity,  how  can  they  expect  to  sweep  a  whole 
system  out  of  existence^names,  quantities,  numerical  relations 
and  all — and  replace  it  by  one  which  is  radically  different  and 
foreign  ?  But  this  subject  bears  more  directly  on  the  prcKiicnbUity 
of  a  change,  and  I  will  therefore  dismiss  it  for  the  present ;  as  also 
the  question  of  inUrnational  uniformity. 

The  subject  of  uniformity  Las  been  treated  in  detail  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  distinguishes   between  the  imiforiiiity  of 
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-identity  and  the  uniformity  of  prnpofiion,  i.  e.,  those  of  the 
French  and  English  metrologies  re  spec  lively.  The  coQcluBtona 
which  he  arrived  at  are  as  follows : — 

"  In  speculating  upon  the  theory,  and  in  making  experiments 
apou  the  existing  standards  of  their  weights  and  measures,  they 
[the  British  philosophers]  seem  to  have  considered  the  principle 
of  uniformity  as  exclusively  applicable  to  identity,  and  to  have 
overlooked  or  disregarded  the  uniformity  of  proportion.  They 
found  a  great  variety  of  standards  differing  from  each  other :  and 
instead  of  searching  for  the  causes  of  these  varieties  in  the  errors 
and  mutability  of  the  law,  they  ascribed  them  to  the  want  of 
an  immutable  standard  from  nature.  They  felt  the  convenience 
and  the  Eaeihty  of  decimal  arithmetic  for  calculation  ;  and  they 
thought  it  susceptible  of  equal  applicatioii  to  the  divisions  and 
multiplications  of  tltne,  space  and  ■nuttier.  They  despised  the 
primitive  standards  assumed  from  the  stature  and  propoi-tiona  of 
the  human  body.  They  rejected  the  secondary  standards,  taken 
from  the  productions  of  nature  moat  essential  to  the  subsistence 
of  man  ;  the  articles  for  ascertaining  the  quantities  of  which, 
weights  and  measures  were  fii-st  found  necessary.  They  tasked 
their  ingenuity  and  their  learning  to  find,  in  matter  or  in  motion, 
some  immutable  standard  of  linear  measure,  which  might  be  as- 
sumed as  the  single  universal  standard  from  which  all  measures 
and  all  weights  might  be  derived     .     .     . 

"If  .  .  .  the  question  before  Congress  should  be  upon  the 
alternative,  either  to  ailhere  to  the  system  which  we  possess,  or 
to  adopt  that  of  France  in  its  stead,  the  first  position  which  occurs 
as  uu questionable  is,  that  change,  being  itself  diversity,  and  there- 
fore the  opposite  of  uniformity,  cannot  be  a  means  of  obtaining 
it,  unless  some  great  anil  transcendent  superiority  should  demon- 
strably belong  to  the  new  system  to  be  adopted,  over  the  old  one 
to  be  relinquished.     .     .     . 

"  The  opmioQ  has  been  expressed,  that  the  uuiformity  of  pro- 
portion in  the  ancient  system,  uniting  weight  and  measure  by  tlie 
relative  gravity,  extension,  and  numbers,  incident  to  dry  and 
liquid  substances,  possessed  advantages,  of  which  the  uniformity 
of  identity  in  the  modern  system  was  entirely  deprived.     .     .     . 

"In  this  conflict  between  the  donainions  of  usage  and  law,  the 
lost  and  greatest  dangers  to  the  principle  of  uniformity  proceeil 
from  the  laws  themselves.  The  legislator  having  no  distinct  irleii 
of  the  uniformity  of  which  the  subject  is  susceptible,  not  consid- 
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eriog  how  fur  it  Bhould  be  extended,  or  where  it  finds  its  boutid- 
ary  in  the  nature  of  things  and  of  man,  enacts  laws  inadequate  to 
their  purpose,  inconsistent  with  one  another;  sometimes  stub- 
bornly resisting,  at  others  weakly  yielding  to  inveterate  uses  and 
abuses ;  and  finishes  by  increasing  the  diversities  whioli  it  was 
his  intention  to  abolish,  and  by  loading  his  statute-book  only  with 
the  impotence  of  authority,  and  the  uniformity  of  confusion." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  tktrd  argument  in  order  of  succession 
(still  following  Laplace),  but  far  the  most  important  in  fact,  viz., 
the  decimal  divigiona.  These  divisions  constitute,  in  the  eyes  of 
its  advocates,  the  most  brilliant  superiority  of  the  metric  system; 
but  to  my  mind  its  most  fundamental  and  irremediable  defect. 
The  advantage  of  the  decimal  system  of  measures  obviously  is, 
that  so  expressed,  quantities  conform  to  the  aritlimetical  scale, 
and  so  dispense  with  any  other.  That  this  advantage  is  a  jjreat 
one  in  many  cases,  so  long  as  we  retain  our  numencal  base,  is 
what  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  inferiority  of  that  nuial>er  as  a  base  for  subdivision.  "  If 
the  measurements  of  the  weights  and  the  dimensions  of  sub- 
stances," says  the  Franklin  Institute  Report,  "  were  only  to  serve 
as  data  for  complicated  calculations,  the  reasons  for  adopting 
weights  and  measures  decimally  divided  would  have  controlled 
the  practice  long  ago.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  weighings  and  measurings  are  followed  merely  by  mental 
calculations,  or  by  a  simple  multiplication  of  quantity  (whole  or 
fractional)  by  price  (in  decimals),  a  process  which  can  oftener  be 
done  by  vulgar  fractious  more  easily  than  by  decimals." 

It  i?  in  the  first  place  to  be  observed,  that  if  we  desire  an  en- 
tirely decimal  system,  we  can  have  one  to-day,  and  we  could  and 
would  have  had  one  long  ago,  equally  as  good  as  the  metric 
system,  in  onr  own.  Starting  with  the  foot,  and  decimalizing 
upwards  and  downwards  (as  is  in  fact  done  in  surveying),  taking 
the  cubic  foot  as  the  unit  of  capacity,  and  remembering  that  it 
contains  a  kilo-ounce  of  water  (just  as  the  litre  contains  a  kilo- 
gramme), we  have  a  system  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the 
other,  with  this  added  conveniencp,  that  wo  could  still  have  our 
folding  two-foot  rules,  and  that  the  ounce  is  a  more  rational  size 
for  a  unit  of  weight  than  the  gramme,  whiclj  is  quite  too  small  for 
commercial  uses.  But  we  have  no  need  for  such  a  system ;  it 
would  be  a  millstone  about  our  necks,  as  it  is  of  those  who 
against  their  will  are  forced  to  aae  it.     The  accusation  that  we, 
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the  most  practical  of  nations,  have  not  adopted  the  decimal 
system  because  we  are  too  lasy,  or  too  prejudic&l,  ridiculous  as 
it  is,  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  fact  that  in  the  few  cases 
where  we  find  decimal  divisions  most  convenient,  we  invariably 
nse  them. 

Take  the  case  of  pure  science.  The  science  of  the  whole  world 
had  adopted  the  metric  system  lonf^  before  they  were  either  com- 
pelled or  permitted  to  do  so  by  law,  and  why?  Because,  not 
only  in  science,  more  than  anywhere  else,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  universal  system,  no  matter  what,  but  because  in  precise 
measurements  round  numbers  cut  no  figure ;  and  if  the  buse  of 
notation  had  been  eleven,  it  would  have  served  e^^uolly  well  as  a 
base  for  a  scientific  system.  For  the  same  reason,  namely,  uni- 
versality, the  languages  of  science  are  the  Latin  and  the  Gieek  ; 
but  does  tliat  form  a  reason  why  we  should  be  compelled  to  us© 
Latin  and  Greek  in  common  life,  for  the  sake  of  universality? 

Tliere  is  no  cnse  where  the  advantages  of  decimals  show  to 
more  advantage  than  in  moneys,  where  the  principal  operation  is 
the  addition  of  long  rows  of  figures.  The  two  great  commercial 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  both  understood 
tlie  advantages  of  decimal  coinage,  and  had  systems,  except  iu 
the  value  of  the  unit,  identical  with  our  own  ;  yet  though  the 
money  weight  and  commerciid  weight  were  the  same,  they  never 
used  its  decimal  divisions  for  tlie  latter.  But  even  iu  coinage  we 
are  accustomed  to  overrate  the  advantages,  and  to  forget  that  the 
. English  system  has  counter-advantages  denied  to  our  own,  so  that 
-we  are  continually  forced  to  make  approximations.  We  look 
with  BO  mnch  horror  on  the  English  system  of  coinage,  simply 
because  we  are  unaccustomed  to  it;  in  the  same  way  that  the 
English  do  on  ours.  Thus  an  auditor  wrote  Mr,  Herbert 
Spencer :  "  I  had  to  go  over  more  than  £20,000  of  accounts 
yesterday,  and  I  was  very  thankful  it  was  not  in  francs."  The 
advanti^es  of  decimals  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  existing 
notation  (which  may  some  day  be  changed),  and  not  in  any  way 
upon  the  convenience  of  the  number  ten.  As  an  example  of  the 
awkwardness  of  decimals  in  common  transactions,  we  continu- 
ally see  articles  quoted  at  fifty  cents  or  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen  ; 
where  any  one  desiring  a  sinijle  article  must  pay  five  cents  or  three 
cents  for  it — an  awkward  approsimatiou.  So  far  from  the  decimal 
notation  having  acted  to  bring  our  duodecimal  system  of  weights 
and  measures  into  agreement  with   it,  the  tendency  is  entirely 
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the  other  way.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  doth  at  12^  cents 
a  yarcL  We  constantly  find  necessity  for  the  eighth  and  sixteenth 
ci  a  dollar  in  retail  trade,  and  in  rural  places  money  is  still 
reckoned  in  12^cent  **  bits."  It  is  only  on  comparatively  rare 
occasions  that  we  have  use  for  decimal  parts  of  a  dollar,  or 
**  dimes  ** — ^the  word  is  not  in  use.  In  1821,  according  to  Mr. 
Adams,  it  was  altogether  unknown.  Fifty  cents  is  half  a  dollar — 
never  five  dimes ;  twenty-five  cents  is  a  quarter.  The  ten-cent  and 
the  fifty-cent  piece  are  the  only  decimal  coins  that  have  ever  been 
issued,  except  the  twenty-cent  piece,  which  was  almost  still-born 
— nobody  wanted  it.  Similarly  with  the  eagle.  We  have  the 
double-eagle,  the  half-eagle  and  the  quarter-eagle,  but  no  other 
divisions ;  the  eagle  itself  is  not  so  called,  but  ten  dollars ;  and  it 
is  never  used  in  reckoning.  But  take  the  case  of  the  stock  ex- 
change ;  there,  if  anywhere,  it  would  be  thought  that  gradations 
of  price  would  conform  to  the  coinage,  the  tenth  being,  as  to 
size,  as  convenient  as  the  eighth.  But  not  so ;  the  book-keepers 
are  compelled  to  deal  with  half-cents  even,  for  the  sake  of  being 
able  to  obtain  the  sixteenth. 

Our  monetary  system,  then,  is  at  best  only  partially  decimal^ 
in  spite  of  every  inducement  to  the  contrary  ;  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  the  necessary  coins  for  any  other.  But  how  is  it  with  our 
weights  and  measures  ?  Let  us  inspect  the  numerous  numerical 
relations  which  the  metricists  make  so  much  fun  of ;  they  are  2^ 
2^,  2  J,  3,  4,  5^,  6,  7,  8,  9, 12,  14,  16,  16^,  18,  20,  21,  24,  25,  27,  28, 
SOj,  31  J,  40  and  upwards.  Here  are,  indeed,  almost  every  num- 
ber in  the  arithmetical  series,  including  fractions ;  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that,  with  a  single  exception,^^  the  numbers  Jive^ 
ten^  fifteen  are  entirely  absent ;  the  number  twenty-five  occurs 
<mly  as  the  quarter  of  a  hundred.  Is  this  an  accident?  It  is  an 
instructive  example  of  the  principle  called  natural  selection,  that 
custom  has  entirely  weeded  out  the  lower  multiples  of  the  incon- 
venient number  five  ;  they  once  existed,  and  they  have  given 
place  to  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  most  frequently 
occurring  are  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  which  is  a  sufficient  in- 
dication of  the  direction  in  which  to  look  for  an  acceptable  base' 
of  weights  and  measures. 

The  extravagant  views  generally  entertained  as  to  the  advan- 

•*  Gunter*8  Chain,  invented  by  an  individual,  used  only  by  surveyors,  and 
now  obsolescent.  Those  wlio  are  fond  of  nosing  in  rare  and  curious  volumes 
may  have  discovered  another,  the  **  geometrical  pace"  of  5  feet. 
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iages  of  decimalls  are  well  illustrated  by  those  expressed  by  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan  on  decimal  coinage  in  England.  "  1.  All  compu- 
tations would  be  performed  by  the  same  rules  as  in  the  arithmetic 
of  whole  numbers.  2.  An  extended  multiplication  table  would 
be  a  better  interest  table  than  any  which  has  yet  been  con- 
structed. 3.  The  application  of  logarithms  would  be  materially 
facilitated,  and  woul4  become  universal,  as  also  that  of  the  slid- 
ing-rule.  4  The  number  of  good  commercial  computers  would 
soon  be  many  times  greater  than  at  present.  5.  All  decimal 
tables,  as  those  of  compound  interest,  etc.,  would  be  popular 
tables,  instead  of  being  mathematical  mysteries.  6.  When  the 
decimal  coinage  came  to  be  completely  established,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  would  be  very 
much  facilitated,  and  its  advantages  would  be  seen."  ®  We  have 
had  decimal  coinage  in  this  country  a  hundred  years,  and  not  one 
of  these  consequences  has  followed,  nor  are  we  materially  better 
off  in  any  of  these  respects  than  England  is. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  by  the  metricists  on  the  fact  that  the 
metric  system  dispenses  entirely  with  vulgar  fractious.  That  is  to 
say,  that  while  we  can  use  decimals  under  the  present,  we  must  use 
them  under  the  metric  system.  The  great  and  radical  defect  of 
decimal  fractions  is  that  they  proscribe  the  use  of  eight  out  of  the 
nine  digits  from  any  part  in  the  denominator.  Only  one  can  be 
used,  and  it  can  be  used  only  once  ;  the  rest  of  the  denominator 
must  be  pieced  out  with  ciphers.  This  is  w/izformity  with  an 
emphasis!  But,  save  to  a  limited  extent  (at  the  most  two 
figures),  no  man  can  think  in  decimal  fractions,  and  the  large 
numbers  which  they  imply.  The  mind  of  man  invariably  reverts 
a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms  to  gain  a  comprehension  of  it. 
Thus  W  would  be  thought  of  as  j"^,  that  is,  as  ^  -f  ^ ;  x%  be- 
comes f ,  and  3^,  jj^  more  than  three-quarters,  or  nearly  |.  We 
should  have  no  definite  comprehension  of  the  expression  0.125 
did  we  not  know  it  was^;  0.175  has  but  little  meaning,  being 
expressible  no  smaller  than  j\.  Even  0.5  is  thought  of  as  i, 
not  as  ^  ;  the  laborer  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
latter  expression.  This  accounts  for  the  commonest  of  errors — a 
misplaced  decimal  point.  Arithmetical  operations  in  decimal 
fractions  are  a  mere  mechanical  operation  ;  you  do  not  know 
where  you  are  till  you  get  through  ;  and  careful  engineers  will 


"  Cited  by  John  Bowriug,  LL.D.,  in  People's  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  45. 
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then  run  over  the  sam  approximately  in  vulgar  fractions  to 
make  sure  they  have  made  no  ''  bull "  in  the  decimal  point  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell,  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
gave  some  good  examples  of  the  superiority  of  vulgar  fractions 
over  decimals  for  mental  operations  (and  that  is  what,  in  the  last 
resort,  all  operations  in  numbers  come  to).  ^'  Which  of  those 
present,"  he  asked,  **  could  square  4125?  That  to  the  majority 
would  be  almost  impossible,  but  with  4|  there  was  no  difficulty. 
lYuV  compared  ,with  17.015625." 

As  to  examples  done  on  paper,  enough  have  been  printed  by 
metricists  to  fill  many  pages.  A  single  example  will  suffice. 
Ah  uno  disce  omnes.  Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton-Smythe,  in  his  lec- 
ture before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1885,  gave  the 
following : 

To  find  the  weight  of  water  in  a  tank  measuring  : 


10'  6 "  X  6'  2 "  X  r  1"  ; 

10.5 
6.17 

"7S5 
105 
630 


64.785 
1.083 

194855 
518280 
647850 


or,         3.20  m.  x  1.88  m.  x  0.33  m. 

3.2 

256 
256 
32 

6.016 
0.33 

18048 
18048 


4)70162.155 

4)17540.538 

4)4:385^134 

^)1096.283 

4)156.611 

20)39.152 


1 .  957  ton. 


1.98528  tonne. 


"  To  effect  the  calculation,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton-Smythe,  "  with 
British  measures  by  the  shortest  way  required  94  figures.  It  was 
done  accurately  in  metric  measures  with  35  figures.'*  To  which 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  replied  :  "  Assume  for  the  moment  the 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  calculations  existed,  what  did 
it  prove  in  regard  to  the  general  question  ?  Nothing  whatever. 
To  what  did  it  apply?  To  fresh  water  at  a  particular  tempera- 
ture, and  to  nothing  else.  .  .  .  But  who  but  one  whose  mind 
was  warped  by  the  metric  system  would  have  thought  of  turning 
inches  into  decimals  of  feet  prior  to  calculation  ?  Would  not  any 
one  else  have  worked  the  sum  thus : 
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10 

6 

6 

2 

68 

0 

1 

9 

64 

9 

1 

1 

64 

9 

5 

4    9 

70    1    9 

There,  in  86  figures,  was  the  answer  as  regarded  the  cubic  con- 
tents, while  the  metric  system,  to  reach  the  same  point,  had 
needed  35  figures."  For  still  more  instinictive,  as  well  as  more 
practical,  examples,  I  refer  to  the  admirable  paper  of  Dr.  Cole- 
man Sellers  before  this  Society  at  its  first  annual  meetiug. 

The  advantages  of  decimal  fractions  are  well  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  paper  above  mentioned,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  thus: 

** '  Are  we  in  all  weights,  all  measures  of  length,  all  areas  and  volumes,  to 
have  no  quarters  ? ' 

"  *  Quarters  can  always  be  marked  as  .25.' 

"  '  So  that  in  our  trading  transactions  of  every  kind  we  are  to  make  this 
familiar  qnautity — a  quarter,  by  taking  two-tenths  and  five-hundredths?  But 
now  let  me  ask  a  further  question — What  aboat  thirds?  In  our  daily  life 
division  by  three  often  occurs.  .  .  .  Ck>ntinually  thirds  are  wanted.  How 
do  you  arrange  ?    Three  threes  do  not  make  ten.' 

** '  We  cannot  make  a  complete  third.' 

*' '  You  mean  we  must  use  a  makeshift  third,  as  a  makeshift  quarter  is  to  be  nsed?' 

'* '  No ;  unfortunately  that  cannot  be  done.     We  signify  a  third  by  .8333,  etc.' 

'* '  That  is  to  say,  you  make  a  third  by  taking  three  tenths,  plus  three  hun- 
dredths, plv>8  three  thousandtlis,  plus  tliree  ten- thousandths,  and  so  on  to 
infinity  1 '  " 

No  nation  has  ever  really  adopted  a  decimal  system.  No  nation 
will  use  it.  Not  the  most  stringent  laws  will  compel  men  to  think 
in  decimals,  or  so  to  express  themselves.  In  all  metric  countries 
vulgar  fractions  are  just  as  common  as  elsewhere.  It  is  even 
mentioned  as  an  advantage,  instead  of  to  the  everlasting  detri- 
ment of  the  metric  system,  that  tlie  governments  of  France, 
Germany,  etc.,  are  compelled  by  sheer  impotence  to  allow  the 
use,  not  only  of  quarters  and  eighths,  but  of  sixteenths,  thirty- 
seconds  and  even  sixty-fourths  of  their  units ;  the  other  govern- 
ments do  not  allow  them,  in  truth,  but  they  are  those  where  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  interior  have  never  even  heard 
either  of  the  metric  system  or  of  decimal  divisions 

On  no  point  of  the  subject  is  John  Quincy  Adams  so  emphatic 
as  on  that  of  decimal  divisions.  His  four  years  of  deliberation 
36 
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led  bim  to  conclusions  perfectly  definite  ;  and  once  more  I  can  do 
no  better  than  to  repeat  the  words  of  that  immortal  production : 

"From  the  verdict  of  experience,  therefore,  it  is  doubtfal 
whether  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  any  attempt  to  apply 
decimal  arithmetic  to  weights  and  measures,  would  ever  compen- 
sate for  the  increase  of  diversity  which  is  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  change.  Decimal  arithmetic  is  a  contrivance  of  man  for 
computing  numbers  ;  and  not  a  property  of  time,  space,  or  matter. 
Nature  has  no  partialities  for  the  nwriber  ten  :  and  the  attempt  to 
shackle  her  freedom  with  them  loiU  forever  prove  abortive^    .    .    . 

"  The  metre,  very  suitable  for  a  staff,  or  for  measuring  any  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  has  not  the  property  of  being  portable  about  the 
person  :  and  for  all  professions  concerned  in  ship  or  house  build- 
ing, and  for  all  who  have  occasion  to  use  mathematical  instru- 
ments, it  is  quite  unsuitable.  .  .  This  inconvenience,  great  in 
itself,  is  made  irreparable  when  combined  with  the  exclusive  prin- 
ciple of  decimal  divisions.  The  union  of  the  metre,  and  of  decimal 
arithmetic,  rejected  all  compromise  with  the  foot.  There  was  no 
legitimate  extension  of  matter  intermediate  between  the  ell  and 
the  palm,  between  forty  inches  and  four.  This  decimal  despotism 
was  found  too  arbitrary  for  endurance ;  not  only  the  foot,  but  its 
duodecimal  divisions,  were  found  to  be  no  arbitrary  or  capricious 
institutions,  but  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  relations  between 
man  and  things.  The  duodecimal  division  gives  aliquot  parts  of 
the  unit,  of  two,  three,  four  and  six.  By  giving  the  third  and 
fourth,  it  indirectly  gives  the  eighth  and  sixteenth,  and  gives 
facility  for  ascertaining  the  ninth,  or  thu'd  of  the  third.  Decimal 
division,  in  giving  the  half,  does  not  even  give  the  quarter,  but  by 
multiplication  of  the  subdivisions.  It  is  incommensurable  with 
the  thirdy  which  unfortunately  happened  to  be  the  foot,  the  uni- 
versal standard  unit  of  the  old  metrology.'*     .     .     . 

"The  opinion  has  been  expressed  .  .  .  that  the  French 
system,  admirable  as  it  is,  looked,  in  its  composition,  to  weights 
and  measures,  more  as  exclusively  matters  of  account,  than  as 
tests  of  quantity ;  that  in  its  eagerness  for  extreme  accuracy  in 
the  relations  between  things,  it  lost  sight  a  little  of  the  relations 
of  weights  and  measures  with  the  physical  orsranization,  the 
wants,  comforts  and  occupations  of  man ;  that  in  its  exclusive 
partialities  for  decimal  arithmetic,  it  forgot  the  inflexible  indepen- 
dence and  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the  forms  of  nature,  and 
that  she  would  not  submit  to  be  trammeled  for  the  convenience  of 
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the  countiDg-bouse.  The  experience  of  the  French  nation  nnder 
the  new  system  Las  airendj  proved,  that  neither  the  immutable 
standard  from  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  nor  the  isochronous 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  nor  the  gravity  of  distilled  water  at  its 
maximum  of  density,  nor  the  decimation  of  weights,  measures, 
moneys  and  coins,  nor  the  imity  of  weight  and  measure  of 
capacity,  nor  yet  all  these  togetlier,  are  the  only  ingredients  of 
practical  uniformity  for  a  system  of  we^hta  and  measures.  It 
has  proved,  that  gravity  and  extension  will  not  walk  together  witli 
the  same  staff ;  that  neither  i/ic  square,  nor  the  cube,  nor  the  circle, 
niir  tlis  ephere,  nor  the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  nor  the  harmoTviet 
(^  the  heavens,  wUl,  to  gratify  tlie  pleasure,  or  to  indulge  the  indo- 
letice  ofjoan,  he  reetriotedto  cotiiptitation  by  decimal  numbers  alone." 
An  argument  closely  connected  with  the  former  is  the  simjiH- 
city  of  the  metric  system  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  sys- 
tem is  so  i)ery  simple  that  no  one  can  have  any  excuse  for  not 
being  acquainted  with  it,  more  especially  as  it  has  been  taught 
in  our  schools  for  thirty  years ;  therefore  it  ia  denied  the  plea 
of  ignorant  prejudice  against  it.  No  one  can  very  well  oppose 
it  without  knowing  exactly  what  it  is  he  is  opposing.  But  its 
advocates  are  chiefly  fond  of  urging  that  it  will  save  m  mncA  time 
in  the  schools.  The  time  spent  by  the  average  schoolboy  on 
■m/Jyar  fraetions  and  on  tables  is  variously  estimated  as  from  two 
years  to  the  beat  part*^  of  the  whole  period  of  mathematical 
instruction.  Without  stopping  for  a  replj'  to  Dr.  Sellers'  ques- 
tion, of  "  how  many  years  are  now  devoted  to  mathematics  only, 
in  the  average  four  years'  schooling  of  tlie  mass  of  our  boys, 
and  what  is  to  be  lopped  oflf  to  make  this  saving,"  let  me  ask 
whether  any  educ.itor  really  thinks  rhat  by  any  such  hocus-pocus 
he  can,  in  the  face  of  Iheir  itnive.rsiil  use,  dispense  with  vulgar 
fractions  ?  No !  though  he  should  keep  them  under  lock  and  key 
from  his  jmpils,  they  would  arrive  at  them  as  inevitably  as  they 
arrive  at  the  processes  of  their  own  nature,  Not  that  they 
would  unilerstand  their  use  so  well,  or  be  so  apt  for  the  processes 
of  civilized  life,  as  if  they  had  studied  them;  but  the  knowledge 
of  them,  and  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  established  use, 
is,  as  says  John  Quincy  Adams,  "amoug  the  first  elements  of 
edacatiun,  and  is  often  learnt  by  those  who  learn  nothing   else, 

"  Pnfesaor  De  MorgBn  before  i lie  ParliKmenury  Committee  of  18B3  Mid  that 
tbe  ititroductlnn  of  decimal  <'oi no ^  would  dimiDinb  tlie  Isboi  of  teaching  and 
computation  by  oce-bnW,  and  In  I'onii'  cases  four-HfthH. 
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not  even  to  read  and  write.*'  But  perhaps  the  facts  are  better 
expressed  by  a  celebrated  educator,  Professor  Charles  Davies, 
who,  as  the  author  of  a  score  of  mathematical  text-books,  may  be 
supposed  to  speak  with  some  authority  : — 

^'  Every  teacher  knows  that  the  first  step  in  a  course  of  arith- 
metical instruction  is  to  impress  the  pupil  with  a  distinct  and  full 
apprehension  of  the  unit  of  number,  whether  that  unit  be  ab- 
stract or  denominate.  .  .  .  But  the  apprehension  becomes 
dim  as  the  numbers  grow  lai^e ;  and  young  minds,  in  computa- 
tion, must  be  trained  in  small  numbers.  ...  In  regard  to 
the  simple  use  of  the  decimal  scale,  we  have  already  shown  that 
in  most  of  the  weights  and  measures  each  unit  has  a  half  and 
a  double,  where,  of  course,  the  scale  of  connection  is  two  and 
not  ten ;  and  this  having  been  adopted  from  necessity,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  system  itself,  one-half  of  the  units  in  common  use 
are  uot  in  the  tables  at  all — so  that  the  pupil,  after  having 
learned  his  table-book  at  school,  has  a  new  set  of  units  to  learn 
in  practical  life." 

And  then  there  is  the  pet  argument  of  the  theorists — the  scien- 
tific  nomenclature — a  fit  subject  for  ridicule ;  an  *'  array  of  galvan- 
ized corpses  '*  (as  some  one  has  called  them)  formed  from  roots 
of  dead  languages  dug  up  out  of  the  dast  of  antiquity  and  fitted 
together  like  so  many  Frankensteins.  So  preposterous,  indeed, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  France,  not  a  single  European  nation 
has  accepted  tliem,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  that  word.  Many 
have  not  even  made  the  attempt,  but  have  immediately  applied 
the  old  names  to  the  new  things  (and  yet  are  called  "  metric 
countries  *').  Why  ?  Because  *'  to  the  common  mind  they  are 
like  a  party  of  foreigners  in  uniform  ;  they  all  look  and  jabber 
alike.'*     Here  is  what  **  metrical  coinage"  would  be  like  : 

10  millidollars  make 1  ceDtidoIlar. 

10  centidollars  "  1   decidoUar. 

10  decidollarH  "  1  dollar. 

10  dollar^  "  1  decadollar. 

10  decadollars  *'  1  hectodollar. 

10  bectodollars      **  1  kilodollar. 

10  kiiodollars  "  1  myriadollar.** 

Ridiculous  and  absurd  as  this  table  appears,  with  its  multi- 
plicity of  words,  syllables  and  denominations,  it  is  in  reality  no 
more   so  than    the    actual   metric  tables,  with   their  superadded 

*"*  Saml.  Barnett  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  May,  1878,  p.  8*i.  See  also  an 
able  article  by  H.  T.  White,  iu  New  Englander,  Beptember,  1879,  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  many  suggestions. 
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jingle  of  metre  and  Hire,  of  are  aud  sler^,  and  so  on.  What  hope 
could  they  have  that  the  poor  man,  m  making  his  little  pnrchaees, 
would  ever  be  brought — under  penal  legislation,  too  l^as  Sir 
Freilerick  Bramwell  aays)— to  diatinguish  between  mi/riametre 
aod  mil/Uitre,  between  deciare  an!  dfiiislere  ?  How  could  they 
expect  that  the  busy  merchant  would  ever  be  induced  to  clog  his 
tongue  and  his  books  with  such  things,  and  to  introduce  the 
infinite  errors  which  their  similarity,  almost  to  a  letter  in  some 
cases,  would  infallibly  bring  with  them?  If  ever  a  lecture  was 
needed  ou  the  harmony  of  theory  and  practice,  not  in  mechanics, 
indeed,  but  in  the  commonest  affairs  of  life,  it  is  needed  to-day ; 
and  Baukine,  with  his  characteristic  spirit,  appears  never  to  have 
regarded  the  scheme  seriously.'" 

They  did  not  really  hope  or  expect  these  things ;  for,  the  fact 
is,  that  they  had  never  thought  of  them.  They  did  just  tlie  way 
men  always  do,  when  called  upon  to  act;  and  lieing  all  pure 
Bcientiats,  they  built  a  system  which  was  fitted  to  their  own  pro- 
fession, and  no  other.  In  pure  science,  where  time  is  no  object, 
and  precision  the  highest  virtue,  the  array  of  ciphers  and  syllables 
embodied  in  the  metric  system  is  never  thought  of  as  adefect.  To 
the  zoologist.it  is  as  easy  to  say  Can  isfumtUuris  as  to  say  tioy,Ji  und, 
chien  ;  but  that  they  should  expect  the  people, — by  whose  labor 
scientific  institutions  are  supported, — for  the  sake  of  international 
uniformity  and  exactness  of  definition  to  follow  the  same  course 
— no,  they  are  permitted  to  recommend,  but  never  to  compel. 

This  scientific  nomenclature  has  become  a  kind  of  boomerang 
to  the  metricists.  They  are  more  often  called  on  to  speak  in  its 
defence,  than  to  use  it  as  an  argument.  Tliey  say  the  old  terms 
can  be  made  just  as  much  fun  of  as  the  new.  That  the  former 
have  imperfections,  we  all  admit ;— they  are  those  inherent  in  the 
human  species.  That  they  are  often  ambiguous  and  many- 
meaning,  is  true ;  but  their  brevity  and  directness  stand  out 
as  a  transcendent  superiority.  Then  we  are  told  that,  in  common 
acceptation  of  the  metric  terms,  "  they  will  obtain  popular  abbre- 
viations.'' But  of  what  abbreviation  are  they  capable?  Such 
abbreviations,  if  they  could  be  made,  would  result  in  an  infinitely 
worse  confusion  than  at  present.  Words  which  difi'er  from  each 
other  by  a  single  letter,  or  the  sound  of  a  syllable,^ what  can  be 

"  Ranklne'ri  disserts ti an  "  On  the  Harmony  »f  Thtwry  and  Pmctice  iti  Mecbun- 
Ics  "  is  piil)llsht^d  03  an  inLroduotloD  (n  liis  Applieil  Mrr-hnm'-f  ;  he  sho  wrote  a. 
fanuy  poem  ou  tba  metric  ajstem,  '■  The  Song  ot  ihe  Tliree-Foot  Hole," 
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done  to  distingaish  them,  already  scarcely  distinguishable  ?  The 
ingenuity  of  all  France,  and  of  the  world,  has  as  yet  discovered 
but  one  abbreviation,  the  word  JcUo  being  appropriated  to  mean 
kilogramme,  and  thereby  excluded  from  kilometre,  kilolitre,  and 
all  the  others.  To  foist  upon  us  this  nomenclature,  and  then  tell 
us,  if  it  was  too  long,  to  ^abbreviate  it  —  this  would  indeed  be 
mockery.  And  then,  finally,  we  hear  (the  only  course  which 
remains)  recommended  to  us,  that  we  can  use  the  old  names 
and  apply  them  to  the  new  values.  The  answer,  which  it  Js 
scarcely  necessary  to  make,  is  given  by  the  author  himself  in  the 
next  sentence,  that  **  the  Dutch  tried  this,  but  it  led  to  so  much 
confusion  that  the  French  names  were  eventually  adopted."  ••  This 
is  a  last  and  desperate  stand  on  the  part  of  the  metricists ;  for  it 
involves  the  abandonment  of  an  integral  part  of  the  system  itself. 
I  need  hardly  adduce  any  further  arguments  as  to  thd  abstract 
merits  of  the  metric  system.  It  is  to-day  admitted,  by  its  can- 
did advocates,  that  it  has  defects.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is 
imperfect.  But  upon  the  mass  of  people  "little  effect  will  be 
produced  by  showing  that,  if  the  metric  scheme  should  be 
established  universally,  myriads  of  transactions  every  day  will 
for  untold  thousands  of  years  be  impeded  by  a  very  imper- 
fect system."  *'  No,  they  look  only  to  immediate  results  (while 
claiming  the  opposite),  for  they  say,  we  must  have  an  interna- 
tional system,  and  we  must  have  it  now,  whatever  it  is,  and 
whether  the  metric  system  be  a  good  one  or  not,  it  is  the  only 
one  which  has  any  chance  of  becoming  imiversal,  in  fact  it  is 
quite  evident  that  it  is  becoming  universal ;  we  cannot  stem  the 
tide,  we  are  losing  our  credit  among  the  nations,  we  cannot 
please  our  customers,  we  will  have  to  make  the  change  in  the 
end,  and  we  had  consec^uently  better  make  up  our  minds  to  take 
the  doso,  first  as  last.  As  regards  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  tlioy  tell  us  on  this  side  that  "  Great  Britain  has  given 
decisive  indications  of  a  disposition  to  become  metric  also,"  ^ 
and  if  we  don't  bestir  ourselves,  we  shall  bo  the  last  to  aid  in  the 
good  work ;  while  in  Groat  Britain  they  say  the  sanfe  things  of 
the  United  States.  Then  they  present  their  lonp;  and  portentous 
list  of  countries,  to  show  us  how,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  '*  out 
in  the  cold  "  now.     Then  they  present  ma])s  showing  (as  did  Mr. 

""J.  E.  Dowwon.  in  Jour.  JSoc.  Arts,  February  6,  1891. 

"^  Herbert  Spencer,  loc.  cit, 

•"  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  before  Univerhity  Convocation  of  State  of  New  York,  1871. 
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Hamilton-Smythe  in  the  paper  previously  referred  to)  the  area  of 
the 'metric  countries,  colored  black  for  distinction.  The  map 
includes  all  of  central  and  western  Europe,  the  minute  British 
Isles,  aud  just  enough  of  Bussia  to  show  the  black  extending  to 
the  •borders  of  the  White  Sea.  A  map  of  America  would,  of 
course,  be  wholly  black,  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
A  map  of  Africa  would  include  all  the  civilized  portions,  Algeria, 
Senegambia,  Egypt  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  whole  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  up  to  the  unknown  sources  of  that  great  river. 
The  map  of  Asia — but  Asia  is  wholly  uncivilized,  and  besides, 
Japan  is  on  the  point  of  adopting  the  metric  system.  Several  of 
the  islands  of  Oceanica  have  already  adopted  it.  And  then, 
finally,  they  present  tables — tables  of  population  and  commerce — 
showing  how  in  reality  far  the  larger  part  of  our  commerce  is  with 
metric  countries.  Merely  pausing  to  note  the  fact  that  these  two 
arguments  are  mutually  destructive,  viz.,  that  we  are  losing  our 
trade  and  that  inost  of  it  is  with  metric  countries^  let  us  pass  on  to 
examine  these  statements  a  little  for  ourselves.  Passing  by  the 
first,  which  is  irrelevant,  with  the  remark  that  the  area  of  the 
British  possessions  alone  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  metric 
countries  combined,  being  one-fifth  of  the  habitable  globe,  let  us 
look  at  the  statements  as  regards  population.  Here  is  what  I 
gather  from  the  Commercial  Year  Book  for  1896,  published  by  the 
^ew  York  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

POPDLATION  IN  MILLIONS.*" 

Metric.  Non-metric. 

Gennanv 49.428  I  China 405.000 

AuBtro-Hungary 41.285    British  India 221.172 

France 38.H43    Runsia    117.562 

Turkey  (including  Egypt) 82.212    United  States 62.832 

Italy 80.947   Japan 40.458 

Spain 17.545    United  Kingdom 37.879 

Brazil 14.002    Philippine  Islands 7.460 

Mexico 11 .633  |  West  Indies 6.529 

Scandinavia 6.786    Canada 4.833 

Belgium ().061) ,  British  Australasia 3.810 

Netherlands 4.511 '  Denmark 2.172 

Portugal • 4.807'  British  Africa 1.150 

Argentina 4.257    Newfoundland  and  Lahrador. .       0.202 


U.S.  Colombia 3.879 

Switzeriand 2.918 

Chili 2.915 

Peru 2.673 

Venezuela    2.324 

Central  America 1 . 7()3 

Ecuador 1  270 

Uruguay 0^728 

Total  279.735 


Total 911.044 


6tf 


These  data  are  for  about  the  year  1890,  ar.d  of  course  approximate  only. 
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That  is  to  say,  the  population  of  the  Uuited  States  and  British 
])os8e88ions  alojie  is  greater  than  tliat  o(  all  tnetric  couiitries  cam- 
lined .  But  how  is  it  with  commerce  ?  Here  is  the  commerce  of 
the  Uuited  States  in  tabular  form,  from  the  same  source  : 

COSnCKRCE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  IN   1805 — MILLIONS  OF  DOLLABS.^" 


Metric, 

Germany 178 

France 106 

Brazil 98 

Netherlands 46 

Italy 87 

Beljrium 85 

Mexico 80 

Central  America 18 

Switzerland 16 

Spain    14 

vVneziiela 18 

Argentina 12 

Dutch  East  Indies 8 

Austro- Hungary 8 

7 

7 

7 

G 

6 


Hayti 

Chili 

Scandinavia  

U.  S.  of  Colombia 

Turkey 

Portugal 4 

Uruguay 8 


Egypt. 

Ecuador 

Peru 

French  Africa 
Greece 


8 
1 
1 
0 
0 


.065 
.595 
.996 
.199 
.128 
.510 
.685 
.210 
.001 
.494 
.814 
.181 
.882 

688 
.840 
.257 
.106 
.810 
.276 
.660 
.962 
.857 
.557 
.103 
.611 
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Non-metric. 

United  Kingdom 546.291 

West  Indien 92.761 

Canada 89.4*29 

Japan 28.818 

China 24.148 

British  India 24. 148 

British  Australasia 18 .  785 

Hawaii 11.609 

Russia 10.179 

Briiish  Africa 5.976 

British  and  Dutch  Quiana 5.487 

Hong  Kong 4. 984 

Philippine  Inlands 4.850 

Denmarli 8.821 

All  other  British  Possessions. .  2.829 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. .  1.559 

Canary  IsUnds 0.281 

Greenland,  Iceland,  etc 0. 127 

869.927 


That  is,  our  trade  with  the  British  jyossemons  ahme^  as  before, 
is  greater  than  that  with  all  other  metric  countries  combined. 
But  Central  America,  Spain,  Venezuehi,  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Chili,  Colombia,  Uruguay,  Ej^ypt  and  Peru  are  metric  countries 
either  only  in  name,  or  only  for  some  special  purpose  (as  cus- 
toms, ])ostage),  and  their  trade  amounts  to  78  millions ;  putting 
these  on  the  other  side  we  have  587  millions  as  against  948 
millions,  so  that,  in  fact,  our  commerce  with  non-metric  countries 
is  nearly  two-thirds  greater  than  with  the  metric. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  coinniorce  of  the  world  ?  Here,  I  must 
say,  owing  to  the  lax  methods  of  some  foreign  (particularly  metric) 
cnstom-housos,  no  snflicJontly  reliable  data  are  to  be  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  sutHcitMitly  judge  as  to  the  leading;  com- 
mercial nations,  and  the  amount   of   their   ))r(^cedence,    by   the 


'"  CompiltMi  by  addition  of  exports  and  imports. 
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development  of  the  two  leading  agents  of  commerce,  by  sea  and 
by  land,  that  is,  shipping  and  railways;  and  this  is  what  the 
Commercial  Year  Book  says  about  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world : 


The  Mercantile  Navies— Nominal  Tonnage. 


1^0. 


British 8,810,000 

Other  flags 6,070,000 

0,380,000 


1892. 

10.280,000 
12,670,000 

22,900,000 


Increase. 
Per  cent. 

210 
108 

144 


Carrting  Power— Tons. 


BrUish. 

1840 8,590,000 

1892    27,720,000 


Other  Flags. 

6,890,000 
21,120,000 


Per  cent. 
British. 

84.1 
56.6 


Railways — Millions  of  Tons  Carried  100  IVIiles. 


United  States 845 

Germany 186 

Uoited  Kingdom    ...     94 


France 

Austria 42 

Russia 40 


70  ;  Belgium 15 

Italy 12 

World 1,848 


*'  Here  we  see  that  the  United  States  railways  do  two-thirds  of 
the  goods  traffic  on  all  the  railways  of  the  worlds  although  in  point 
of  length  they  only  stand  for  one-third  of  the  total;"  while  at 
the  same  time  the  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  from 
one-third  to  vio7*e  than  one-half  that  of  all  other  countries,  since 
the  metric  system  first  began  to  be  adopted.  If  there  is  any 
thing  as  regards  the  metric  system  which  is  conclusively  proved 
hy  facts,  it  is  this :  that  instead  of  injuring  the  trade  of  the  non- 
metric  countries,  it  has  proved  a  veritable  Jonah  to  the  metiic. 
Bound  hand  and  foot  with  decimal  divisions,  they  have  been 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  Saxon,  and  are  already  lagging  far 
in  the  rear. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this^  in  spite  of  utter  lack  of  evidence, — not 
to  say  the  plainest  evidence  to  the  contrary, — we  are  constantly 
being  told  that  "  its  beautifully  simple  units  of  measure  and  their 
inter-relations  are  as  wings  which  have  enabled  it  to  outstrip 
those  that  persist  in  carrying  the  dead  weight  of  an  unscientific 
and  hopehsshj  had  system,  of  metrologi/,'*  ^ 


"T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Transactions  A.  S.  C\  A'.,  Vol.  XXX.  (October,  1893),  p. 
120.     (Italics  mine.) 
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But  this  progress  of  the  metric  system, — what  is  it?  It  seems 
to  me  a  qaeerly  backhanded  sort  of  progress.  It  seems  to  have 
begun  at  the  wrong  end.  Who  first  adopted  it,  after  France? 
Why,  Greece, — a  little  kingdom  in  southern  Europe  of  which  we 
seldom  hear.  I  will  not  here  speak  of  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment there,  but  refer  my  readers  to  the  writings  of  Lord  Byron,'* 
who  had  some  transactions  with  that  country.  And  what  one 
next?  Why,  Chili — followed  by  Spain  and  Portugal.  Passing 
over  the  first,  how  many  of  us  have  ever  seen  a  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese work  on  engineering  or  science  ?  Will  those  who  have  in- 
form us  what  they  thought  of  it,  and  how  it  compares  with  our 
own?  We  see  the  French,  German,  Italian,  Swedish  works  in 
abundance,  and  even  Bussian  and  Austrian  are  not  wanting. 
But  I  have  on  several  occasions  tried  to  find  a  Spanish  work,  and 
have  each  time  been  told  that  there  was  nothing.  Are  these  the 
countries  whose  lead  we  wish  to  follow  ?  What  are  the  general 
ideas  we  obtain  as  to  the  state  of  popular  education  in  those 
countries  ?  Some  one  who  has  been  in  Portugal  called  it  "  that 
purple  land,  where  law  secures  not  Ufe."  But  I  pass  on.  The 
next  countries  are  a  whole  series  from  South  America, — one  after 
another, — countries  whose  normal  state  seems  to  be  one  of  revo- 
lution. It  would  be  a  good  deal  to  say  that  any  decision  in  those 
countries  was  "  irrevocable."  Who  made  the  decision  ?  Was  it 
the  people  ?  No — not  even  the  legislative  body  in  most  cases,  but 
the  military  dictator  who  happened  for  the  nonce  to  be  in  control 
of  affairs.  His  decision  was  published  in  the  form  of  a  "  decree  '* 
(so  much  for  a  republic),  and  may  be  revoked  in  the  same  manner 
by  any  of  his  successors — nay,  almost  certainly  will  be,  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  evident  that  they  have  done  a  foolish  thing,  and 
cannot  frighten  the  race  which  dictates  its  own  terms  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  into  plunging  after  them.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing 
for  them,  no  doubt,  to  refuse  to  admit  the  inch  and  pound,  who 
are  dependent  for  any  hope  of  improvement  upon  English  capital 
and  American  enterprise.  It  is  not  too  late  for  the  decision  to 
be  revoked,  for  most  of  the  people  have  not  as  yet  heard  of  it,  or 
have  forgotten. 


''^  See  his  Notes  to  Childe  Harold,  Canto  II. ,  \vhor»'  lie  lias  ^iven  an  extensive 
description,  with  examples.  "  A  Greek  must  not  write  on  ]u)li tics,  and  cannot 
touch  on  science  for  want  of  instruction;  if  he  doubts,  he  is  excommunicated 
and  damned  ;  .  .  .  and  as  to  uiorult:,  thanks  to  the  Turks  !  there  are  no  such 
things." 
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Turkey^  is  one  of  the  countries  on  the  list,  as  also  Egypt. 
Turkey — that  vanguard  of  civilization — ^was  flattered  into  this 
move  by  the  present  of  a  standard  metre  from  the  other  nations. 
I  should  be  curious  to  know  how  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
order  of  the  Sultan  in  Egypt  by  the  numerous  British  inhabitants 
now  there,  and  whether  they  all  use  the  metre  and  kilogramme. 
But  that  those  despised  fdlahin^  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  whose  ancestors  have  lived  and  died  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  unchanged  in  habits,  customs  and  utensils  for  unnum- 
bered centuries  (as  Miss  Edwards  says) — that  they  should,  by  an 
order  of  the  Sultan,  abandon  their  cubit  and  their. inch — I  would 
as  soon  believe  tha^  they  had  changed  their  mode  of  progression 
from  their  feet  to  their  head,  as  that  one  in  ten  thousand  of  them 
even  knew  what  a  metre  was. 

And  so  on  through  the  list.  Then  come,  lagging  along  at  the 
end,  Germany,  Austria, — which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
among  the  most  advanced  of  nations ;  Germany  is  first  on  the  list 
of  our  trade  with  metric  nations, — and  last  of  all  (with  an  unim- 
portant exception),  Scandinavia,  once  mistress  of  half  Europe, 
and  which  produced  the  great  Linnaeus/*  and  many  illustrious 
men.  Our  own  race,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
most  advanced  of  all,  is  as  yet  delinquent. 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  metricists  themselves — as  is 
easily  seen  by  their  writings  ^^ — that  thirty  years,  or  rather  a  hun- 
dred, of  the  metric  system,  have  not,  even  in  this  most  practical  of 
countries,  produced  the  smallest  effect  in  the  way  of  its  introduc- 
tion. They  are  almost,  in  some  cases,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it. 
It  never  occurs  to  them  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system,  and 
not  of  the  people.  Bat  these  benevolent  philosophers,  having 
brought  their  horse  to  water,  and  finding  that  he  will  not  drink, 


"  The  last  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  etc.  (II.  R.  No.  795, 
54th  Cong.,  1st  session),  admits  that  in  Turkey  "the  law,  while  obligatory  in 
measurement  of  cereals  and  use  of  weights,  ia  not  enforced."  If  it  had  put  75 
per  cent,  of  the  other  laws  in  the  same  category,  it  would  have  been  that  much 
nearer  right. 

'*  It  is  LinnseuH,  it  seems,  not  Celsius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  centi- 
grade or  "metric"  thermometer.     (U.  H.  Soti,  Meteorology,  p.  49.) 

'*  I  cite  one  instance.  "  Keturning  home,  less  than  five  years  ago,"  said  Prof. 
B.  A.  Grould  in  1890,  **  it  was  with  the  exp«*ctation  of  finding  the  metric  weights 
and  measures  in  general  use ;  .  .  .  how  great  was  my  disappointment  at 
finding  the  usages  of  our  community  scarcely  more  advanced  than  they  had  baen 
fifteen  years  before."    (J.  Assn.  Eng.  iyjc,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  284.) 
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propose  to  make  him.  Their  reasoning  is  somewhat  as  follows: 
"We  know  .  .  .  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  communities 
do  not  always  comprehend  their  true  interests,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  found  necessary  sometimes,  to  enforce  laws  by  which 
to  guide  them  into  prosperity."  "^^  The  result  is  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer :  "  There  lies  before  me  an  imposing  list  of 
the  countries  that  liave  followed  the  lead  of  France.    It  is  headed 

*  Progress  of  the  Metric  System.'    It  might  fitly  have  been  headed 

*  Progress  of  Bureaucratic  Coercion.'  Wlien,  fifty  years  after  its 
nominal  establishment  in  France,  the  metric  system  was  made 
compulsory,  it  was  not  because  those  who  had  to  measure  out 
commodities  to  customers  wished  to  use  it,  but  because  the  Gov- 
ernment commanded  them  to  do  so  ;  and  when  it  was  adopted  in 
Germany  under  the  Bismarckian  regime^  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
opinions  of  shop-keepers  were  not  asked.  Similarly  elsewhere, 
its  adoption  has  resulted  from  the  official  will  and  not  from  the 
popular  will.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  no  case  has  the  retail 
trader  been  consulted." 

But  have  they  adopted  the  metric  system?  Let  us  see.  I 
again  take  up  the  Commercial  Year  Book  for  1896,  and  looking 
under  Weights  and  Measures,  this  is  what  I  find  : 

**  Anatria  :  1728  punkte  =  144  linien  =  etc.  .  .  .  The  measures  differ  in 
some  parts. 

**  Egypt :  the  common  cubit.  .  .  .  The  weights  and  measures  vary,  bow- 
ever,  in  different  parts.     [Metric  not  mentioned.] 

"  Mexico :  The  weights  and  measures  are  tbose  of  Spain,  but  with  many  local 
variations.     .     .     .     [Metric  not  mentioned.] 

*^  Spain:  The  metric  system  is  now  the  legal  one.  Is  obligatory.  The  old 
weights  and  measures,  as  used  in  Madrid  and  Castile,  are  :  Length  :  144  puntos 
=  ,  etc. 

** /Sweden  and  Norway:  [Gives  the  old  measures.]  The  above  are  the  old 
measures.  The  system  has  since  been  decimalized,  but  based  on  tbe  former 
units  :  100  linien  =  10  turns  =,  etc.  In  botb  wet  and  dry  capacity  measure  the 
cubic  tum,  cubic  fot,  etc.,  are  used.  The  metric  system  went  into  effect  in  187S. 
Obligatory." 

Etc.,  etc. 

The  members  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  in  their  D.  K. 
Clark's  Manual  will  find  the  same  tiling  with  variations.     Mr. 

"  J.  W.  Nystrom  in  J.  Frank.  Inst.,  Vol.  CI.,  p.  385.  "  Upon  the  metric  sya- 
1em,"s«y8  Gen.  Sir  C.  W.  Pasloy,  **  far  more  legislation  bas  been  expended,  from 
1789  to  the  present  day,  than  can  be  found  in  all  the  English  statutes  on  the  same 
subject,  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  short  .  .  .  [it]  may  be  called  the 
Bathos  of  Legislation.**     Loc.  cit.,  p.  512,  above. 
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J.  K.  Upton,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Treasuiy(a  warm  but  candid 
friend  of  the  metric  system),  in  his  comprehensive  reply  to  the 
resolution  of  Congress  in  1878,  has  given  a  list  which  is  much 
more  instructive,  but  I  cannot  stop  to  quote  it. 

What  is  the  use  of  giving,  for  the  use  of  traders,  shippers  and 
engineers,  all  these  old  measures  thirty  years  or  more  after  their 
abandonment  ?  Why  not  simply  say  "  metric  system  "  and  stop 
there  ?     The  answer  is  only  too  obvious. 

I  never  heard  of  the  metric  system  being  an  obstacle  to  the 
acceptance  of  British  or  American  products,  and  labor.  I  know 
an  engineer  who  for  two  years  directed  the  construction  of  rail- 
way work  in  Peru,  and  I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of  his 
experiences.  I  don't  remember  ever  hearing  him  mention  the 
metric  system;  but  I  remember  his  account  of  the  method  of 
making  railway  contracts  there  :  the  government  contracted  for 
a  railway  between  two  places  hy  the  rnJUe^ — and  then  left  the  con- 
tractor to  take  his  own  route.*^ 

I  recently  took  occasion  to  inquire  of  a  non-technical  friend, 
who  had  lived  for  some  time  in  France  and  in  Holland,  and  was 
entirely  disinterested,  about  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  those 
countries ;  and  I  received  this  written  answer  :  '*  The  weights  and 
measures  in  France  are  of  the  metric  system  principally.  The 
metre  is  used  in  measuring  cloth,  and  the  litre  for  milk,  and  such 
fluids.  The  word  livre  (pound)  is  also  used  in  weighing  small 
quantities,  and  the  word  kilo  in  weighing  large  ones.  I  think  in 
measuring  distance  they   nse  the  word  league.     .     .     .     Below 

'*''  In  answer  to  an  iuquiry  made  since  writing  the  above,  tbis  gentleman,  Mr. 
Henry  L.  DesAuges,  M.  Soc.  N.  A.  &  M.  E.,  sent  uie  the  following : 

**  Henry  Meiggs  received  the  contract  for  the  Areqaipa  and  Puno  road  by  the 
mile,  and  Mr.  Lucas,  an  eminent  English  civil  engineer,  sent  out  by  the  English 
bondholders,  while  viewing  certain  portions  of  the  road,  said  he  could  only  un- 
derstand why  certain  deviations  from  a  straight  road  were  made  by  kuowing 
that  fact. 

*'  The  several  railroads  were  built  by  many  different  contractors,  and  as  those 
contractors  had  been  trained  so  they  may  have  thought,  that  is,  either  in  inches 
or  centimetres,  but  when  the  line  was  finished  the  distances  were  all  stated  in 
kilometres. 

"In  our  daily  lives,  that  is,  in  the  machine-shops  of  the  English  or  American 
lines,  the  inch  or  '  pulgado '  is  used,  nnd  I  also  feel  sure  that  the  measure  in 
mercantile  pursuits  used  is  the  foot  and  yard  ;  in  the  schools,  of  course,  both 
measurements  are  taught  as  in  our  own  country.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what 
measure  is  the  standard  of  the  country,  or  if  there  is  any.  Of  the  currency 
used,  it  is  decimally  divided  as  in  our  own  coin." 

So  much  for  Peru  as  a  *'  metric  countrv." 
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demi-kilo,  they  use  *  livre/  and  demi-livre,  and  quart-livre.  In 
Holland  they  use  the  ell  for  measuring  cloth,  in  place  of  our 
yard.  It  is,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  between  twenty-seven  and 
thirty  inches.  They  use  the  word  league  to  measure  distance.  / 
mever  heard  of  them  using  the  metric  system  in  HdllandJ^  (Italics 
mine.) 

Here  is  a  country  which  is  supposed  to  have  adopted  the  sys- 
tem along  with  France,  and  a  country  where  laws  are  enforced. 
Tet  a  person  who  lived  there,  among  the  people,  for  a  number  of 
months;  never  heard  of  it,  but  gives  entirely  different  units ! 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  words  centimetre,  etc.,  are 
almost  as  uncommon  in  Germany  as  in  this  country.  They  still 
use  their  jyfund,  their  20K,  tlieir  strichy  their  sohoppen  of  beer  and 
their  scheffd  of  corn,  as  formerly  ;  they  call  the  metre  a  stcxb  ;  and 
though  these  are  supposed  to  be  now  decimally  related,  they 
divide  them  up  as  they  please,  as  we  have  already  seen.^®  Simi- 
larly in  Austria.  The  works  of  popular  French  writers  are  full 
of  the  old  measures,  which  must  be  intelligible  to  the  people,. 
Their  use  is  the  commonest  thing,  and  seems  to  be  connived  at 
by  the  government,  which  is  helpless  to  prevent  it.*^  Tet  Dr. 
Karmarsch,  a  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Hanover,  and 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  German  Diet  at  Frankfort,  said 
in  his  evidence  :  "  There  is  not  a  man  in  Belgium  or  France  who 
knows  any  other  measure  than  the  metre,  and  the  foot  is  quite 
unknown." 

The  metric  nations  are,  then,  after  all,  at  best  only  semi- 
metric.  Even  in  engineering  and  manufacture,  they  are  compelled 
— by  a  far  stronger  force  than  any  government — to  use  the  Eng- 
lish inch  infact^  though  not  in  name.  The  English  inch,  by  the 
sheer  force  of  Saxon  supremacy,  is  the  real  standard  of  the  world,, 
and  used  by  all  Europe  for  screws,  bolts,  diameters,  gas  and 
steam  pipes  and  fittings,  gauges,  taps  and  similar  articles.  They 
must  call  an  inch  25  millimetres  (and  then  make  it  25.4),  and  get 
•  around  the  screw-thread  dilemma  by  the  clumsy  phrase  of 
"  threads  per  diameter."  They  must  use  bar-iron  rolled  to  even 
inches,   and  machine  it  to  even  millimetres.      To   follow   their 


^*  These  terms  were  abolished  by  law  in  1884,  but  in  about  the  same  way  in 
which  the  liquor  trade  has  been  abolished  in  some  of  the  United  States. 

'•  In  Bordeaux,  for  instance,  their  wine  is  still  put  up  in  hogsheads  {haHqueB} 
and  tuns  {tonneaux),  as  in  1266,  and  is  so  quoted  in  the  published  price-lists. 
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example  in  this  would,  as  Dr.  Sellers  has  well  said,  "  fiiraUh  a 
precious  example  of  tlie  simplicity  of  the  decimal  system." 

We  are  told  no  country  whioh  has  adopted  this  system  has  yet 
rejected  it — as  if  thirty  years  were  sufficient  for  an  eiperimsnt  of 
this  sort,  and  as  if  any  country  would  pass  a  compulsory  law  as  an 
experiment.  But  mora.  We  are  told  that  "  though  beforehand 
there  were  plenty  of  people  to  predict  disaster,  the  metric  system, 
when  once  introduced,  produced  nothing  hut  universal  sati/tfac- 
tion."  *  Both  of  these  statements  are  utterly  and  palpably  false. 
Ko  one  could  have  made  them  without  either  a  design  to  mislead 
the  public,  or  a  mind  so  warped  and  twisted  by  intemperate  zeal 
as  to  be  unablo  to  read  plain  facts  when  held  before  them.  The 
very  first  country  upon  which  the  metric  system  was  thrust,  after 
eighteen  years  of  experience,  threw  it  over  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity which  presented  itself,  and  it  was  not  till  the  popular  ruler 
had  again  given  place  to  the  autocratic  one,  that  it  regained  the 
ascendency.  As  to  the  other  statement,  that  the  people  are  sat- 
isfied, their  voice  very  seldom  reaches  our  ears,  but  whenever  it 
does,  it  is  the  opposite  of  satisfactiou,  A  Berliu  engineer  told  Dr. 
Coleman  Sellers,*'  "  We  do  not  like  the  metric  system,  because 
it  has  too  small  a  unit,  and  the  metre  is  too  large  and  involves 
the  use  of  decimals."  In  countries  where  the  people  are  satis- 
fied, it  is  merely  because  they  never  use  the  metric  or  any  otber 
system,  being,  as  Mr.  J.  E.  HilganI  says,  herders  and  peasants. 
A  fit  example  of  this  is  in  Senegambia,  where  the  metric  system 
is  compulsory,  except  for  fniita — fruit  being  presumably  the  only 
article  that  needs  measuring  in  that  country. 

Nevertheless,  as  if  the  people  were  not  sufficiently  abused  by 
being  told  they  are  satisfied,  when  they  say  they  are  not,  it  is 
even  alleged  that  Ih-y  are  the  ones  who  are  animating  the  move- 
ment, and  tliat  it  is  only  his  philanthropic  interest  that  leads  the 
agitator  to  speak  in  their  behalf.  This  is  comparable  only  to  the 
efforts  of  the  demagogue  in  the  political  arena.  "  All  this,"  says 
one,*^  after  detailing  the  various  countries, "  has  been  accomphahed 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  ;  it  has  been  distinctly  a  move- 
ment of  the  people  and  not  of  governments  ;  it  ia  a  social  rather 
than  a  political  phenomenon,"  What  are  the  grounds  for  this 
astonishing  statement?  and   from   what  sources  did  its  author 

"  Wcstmintter  RerUw.  Murch,  1889,  p.  380.    tltaliPH  mine.) 

"  Latter  to  Philadelphia  Lidgtr.  reprinted  in  Iron  Age.  Octolier  18,  1884. 

*•  P.  A.  P.  Barnard,  D.D.,  LUD.,  foe.  cU. 
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obtain  his  information  ?  Sorely  not  from  the  people  themselyes, 
for  even  after  the  blessing  had  come,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
them  to  accept  it.  If  every  one  wants  the  metric  system,  why 
does  not  every  one  use  it,  and  why  is  compulsion  necessary? 
We  did  not  need  compulsion  in  the  acceptance  of  "  railroad 
time."  How  is  it  that,  if  every  one  is  anxious  for  a  compulsory 
law,  not  even  the  daily  newspapers  deign  to  notice  a  bill  for  its 
accomplishment  ? 

But  it  is  being  said,  and  apparently  believed,  that ''  the  techni* 
cal  bodies  of  the  United  States  "  are  "  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  system."  ®  What  are  the  facts  ?  The  facts  are  that  some, 
but  not  many,  of  the  minor  technical  bodies  of  the  United  States, 
and  two  or  three,  perhaps,  of  the  larger  ones,  have  voted  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  metric  system,  and,  in  still  fewer  cases,  have 
memorialized  Congress  for  a  compulsory  law.^*  Some  architects, 
for  instance,  in  1876,  got  together  and  signed  a  compact  agreeing, 
after  a  given  date,  to  use  the  metric  scale  in  their  professional 
work.  It  was  a  miserable  fiasco.  The  Western  Association  of 
Architects,  also,  was  prominent  in  a  metrical  movement,  and  this 
led  to  the  canvass  of  its  members,  in  regard  to  the  metric  system, 
by  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1888.®^  The  ques- 
tions, as  regards  the  metric  system,  were  as  follows  (41  per  cent, 
voting): 

"  Is  the  ultimate  exclusive  adoption  of  the  metric  system  in 
the  United  States  desirable  ?  '*     71  per  cent,  voted  aye. 

**  As  to  the  Society  joining  in  a  petition  to  Congress  for  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  for  government  use  ? "  GO  per  cent* 
voted  aye.^ 

As  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Society  was  required,  and  only  41 
per  cent,  of  the  members  would  vote  at  all,  the  Society  "  declined 
to  join  with  the  Western  Association  of  Architects  in  a  petition 
to  Congress."     The  canvass  iiUo  brought  forth  a  host  of  objec- 

"  W.  H.  White  in  New  York  Nation,  March  5,  1885,  p.  200. 

***  The  replies  to  the  circular  sent  out  in  1876  by  the  Committee  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  show  quite  clearly  the  personnel  of  the  metriciBts.  Of 
the  16  favorable  answers  received,  there  were  9  medical  societies ;  8  engineer- 
ing ;  1  belles-lettres ;  1  microscopical  ;  1  chamber  of  commerce  ;  and  1  female 
seminary. 

*'  See  Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Soc,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  204. 

^  Since  this  was  written  (in  November,  1896),  the  Boston  Society  has  again 
canvassed  its  members  on  these  questions,  and  a  much  larger  percentage  (nearly 
all)  of  those  voting  has  voted  aye. 
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tioDS  to  the  metric  system,  printed  along  with  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

Again,  the  Engineers*  Club  of  Philadelphia,  in  1878,  appointed  a 
committee  whose  report  (adopted  April  6),  while  favorable  to  the 
metric  system,  contains  the  following  clause  : 

"  The  Committee  deprecates  the  immediate  compulsory  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  by  state  or  national  legislation,  and 
considers  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to 
compel  any  class  of  men,  either  technical  or  practical,  to  adopt  it 
to  their  personal  or  pecuniary  loss." 

But  the  opinions  of  the  engineers  of  this  country  are  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  action  of  the  two  national  societies,  namely,  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  that  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  address.  On  the  two  occasions  when  the  metric  scheme 
for  compulsory  legislation  was  brought  to  their  notice,  they  both 
gave  it  their  most  emphatic  dissent.^ 

It  is  true,  unfortunately,  that  there  are  some  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, <K>mposed,  it  may  be  imagined,  of  practical  merchants, 
who  fancy  that  their  trade,  or  that  the  country,  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  adoption,  even  under  compulsion,  of  the  metric 
system.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  men  have  never 
had  time  to  devote  to  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  question  ; 
they  have  seen,  generally,  only  the  arguments  which  the  agitators 
have  presented  to  them  ;  and  the  metric  system,  too,  is  one  of 
those  things  to  which  distance  lends  enchantment.  But,  more- 
over, it  is  wholeisale  trade,  and  particularly  that  with  foreign 
nations,  largely  involving  clerical  work,  where  the  decimal  sys- 
tem shows  its  greatest  advantage,  which  advantage  in  other 
departments  of  life  would  dwindle  and  disappear. 

"  See,  then,  the  strange  position.  The  vast  majority  of  our 
population  consists  of  working  people,  people  of  narrow  incomes, 
and  the  minor  shopkeepers  who  minister,  to  their  wants.  And 
these  wants  daily  lead  to  myriads  of  purchases  of  small  quantities 

•^The  action  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  was  in  1876,  and  was 
due  to  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  metricists.  It  resulted,  after  a  stormy  debate,  in 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  the  opposite  from  that  originally  brought  in.  I  re- 
frain, however,  from  here  rendering  the  details  (a  moral  to  propHgandists),  which 
are  published  in  the  Proreedings,  Vol.  1.,  p.  321 ;  II..  pp.  61,  85, 173;  IV.,  pp.  5,  7; 
and  Tranmctio7i8j  Vol,  V.,  p.  355.  The  action  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  was  the  result  of  Dr.  Coleman  Sellers'  celebrated  paper,  read 
at  the  first  annual  meeting,  1880 ;  see  Transactions,  Vol.  I.,  p.  7  ;  Vol.  II.,  p.  9. 
The  final  votes  were,  in  the  firat  case,  102  to  57  ;  in  the  second,  111  to  24. 
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for  small  sums,  involving  fractional  divisions  of  measures  and 
money-measuring  transactions  probably  fifty  times  as  numerous 
as  those  of  the  men  of  science  and  the  wholesale  trader^  put 
together.  These  two  small  classes,  however,  unfamiliar  with 
retail  measuring  transactions,  have  decided  that  they  will  be  bet- 
ter carried  on  by  the  metric  system  than  by  the  existing  system. 
Those  who  have  no  experimental  knowledge  of  the  matter  pro- 
pose to  regulate  those  who  have !  The  methods  followed  by  the 
experienced  are  to  be  rearranged  by  the  inexperienced  !  "  * 

I  have  now  passed  in  review  the  principal  arguments  which 
are  presented  why  we,  as  a  nation,  should  adopt  (and  adoption 
means  compulsion)  the  metric  system ;  including  those  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that  those  who  think  otherwise  are  in 
a  minority ;  and  no  one  likes  to  be  in  a  minority,  even  if  he  be 
right.  There  yet  remain,  however,  some  reasons  why  we  should 
not  "  adopt "  the  metric  system,  or  rather,  not  attempt  to  adopt 
it,  for  such  adoption  could  result  in  nothing  else  than  failure. 
Waiving,  then,  for  the  present,  all  those  arguments, — granted,  for 
the  nonce,  that  the  metric  system  were  abstractly  perfect,  and 
that  it  had  been  accepted  by  the  most  enlightened  of  nations 
amid  the  most  popular  demonstrations, — it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  we  should  adopt  it.  For  to  do  so  would  be  to  make  a 
change — a  radical  change — in  a  most  important  and  deUcate  rela- 
tion ;  and  before  we  can  properly  undertake  it,  it  must  first  be 
demonstrated — I  do  not  say  generally  supposed — that  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  more  than  counterbalance  the  difficulties  and 
inconveniences  to  be  encountered.  But  the  metricists  do  not 
seem  to  have  thought  of  this ;  they  seem  to  have  considered  it 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  smallest  theoretic  advantages  of  the 
metric  over  the  existing  system.  They  have  forgot,  apparently, 
that  we  do  not  start  with  a  clean  slate.  They  do  not  think  of 
what  we  would  lose  by  such  an  operation.  Among  all  its  disad- 
vantages, if  such  they  are,  the  present  system  has  the  indisputable 
advantage  of  being  already  established  ;  which,  in  a  country  Uke 
this,  means  infinitely  more  than  it  did  in  any  country  which  has 
as  yet  adopted  the  metric  system.  A  few  words  from  Dr.  Sellers 
will  make  this  clear  in  one  aspect  of  the  question : 

"  America  has,  for  the  last  half-century,  been  striving,  in  its 
own  way,  towards  equalization  of  its  standard  sizes.    The  immense 


ee 


Herbert  Spencer,  loc,  cit. 
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railroad  industries  demaDd  this.  Standard  wheels  on  standard 
axles — standard  fit  sizes  for  both — are  all  founded  On  an  inch 
scale  of  sizes.  ...  A  pulley  ordered  to-day  with  an  eye 
to  fit  a  2 j^  or  a  4-iQch  shaft  made  thirty  years  ago  will  be  found 
to  be  to  size.  Now  this  American  shafting  sells  freely  in  Europe, 
and  no  one  complains  of  its  size.*' 

*'  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  the  confusion  and  loss 
caused  by  a  change  of  the  system  of  measurement  in  Bussia,  with 
her  millions  of  peasantry,  would  be  less  than  that  sustained  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  alone  from  a  like  cause."  ^ 

The  people  who  desire  this  change  speak  of  the  loss  of  uni- 
formity with  Great  Britain— with  whom  our  commerce  is  greater 
than  with  all  the  rest  of  Europe  together — as  a  mere  trifle.  They 
say  that  the  loss  of  English  technical  works  would  be  exceeded 
by  the  gain  of  the  French  and  German.  With  the  language  of 
one,  and  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  other,  the  majority  of 
our  technical  men  would  be  practically  cut  off  from  both.  But 
what  did  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  Beport  to  Congress,  have  to  say  on 
this  subject  ? 

"  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  been  as  earnestly 
employed  in  the  search  of  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures  as  the '  British  Parliament.  Have  either  of  them  con- 
sidered,, how  that  very  principle  of  uniformity  would  be  affected 
by  any,  the  slightest  change,  sanctioned  by  either,  in  the  existing 
system,  now  common  to  both  ?  If  uniformity  be  their  object,  is 
it  not  necessary  to  contemplate  it  in  all  its  aspects  ?  ...  Is 
it  not  worth  their  while  to  inquire,  whether  an  imperceptible  im- 
provement in  the  uniformity  of  things  would  not  be  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  loss  of  millions  in  the  uniformity  of  persons  ?  .    .    . 

"  If  this  report  were  authorized  to  speak  to  both  nations,  it 
would  say — Is  your  object  uniformity  f  Then,  before  you  change 
any  part  of  your  system,  such  as  it  is,  compare  the  uniformity 
that  you  must  lose,  with  the  uniformity  that  you  may  gain,  by  the 
alteration.  At  this  hour,  fifteen  millions  of  Britons,  who  in  the 
next  generation,  may  be  twenty,  and  ten  millions  of  Americans, 
who,  in  less  time,  will  be  as  many,  have  the  same  legal  system  of 
M^eights  and  measures.  .  .  .  They  are  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  two,  who  have  with  each  other  the  most  of  that  inter- 
course which  requires  the  constant  use  of  weights  and  measures. 


"  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  7  ;  Iron  Age,  October  16,  1884,  p.  13. 
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Precious,  indeed,  must  bo  thai  uniformity,  the  mere 
promise  of  which,  obtained  by  an  alteration  of  the  law,  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  abandonment  of  this.'' 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  if  Mr.  Adams  could  have  seen  the 
wonderful  progress  which  the  metric  system  has  since  made,  he 
would  have  changed  all  these  ideas,  and  sent  a  different  report  to 
Congress.  It  is  easy  to  say,  after  a  man  is  dead,  what  he  would 
have  done  had  he  lived,  and  to  attribute  to  him  ideas  the  opposite 
of  those  he  expressed  ;  but  if  we  are  to  judge  anything  as  to  the 
present  status,  from  this  impartial  report,  it  is  this,  that  had  it 
been  dated  seventy  years  later,  and  Mr.  Adams  had  seen  the 
infinitely  more  complicated  structure  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture which  exists  to-day,  he  would  scarcely  have  given  the  idea  of 
a  radical  change  his  respectful  consideration. 

But  why  so  much  haste  ?  Suppose  {per  impossibile)  that  Great 
Britain  should  "  get  ahead  of  us,"  we  would  be  none  the  losers. 
We  can  well  afford  to  wait  until  she  takes  the  step  ;  it  will  be  so 
much  the  easier  for  us,  and  we  can  follow  as  early  as  we  choose. 
And  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  present  arrangements,  and  must 
have  a  change  on  general  principles,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to 
wait  until  we  can  have  something  better  than  any  existing  system? 
That  such  can  be  devised  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  said  that  the 
decision  of  the  metric  nations  is  irrevocable — which  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  The  decision  of  Great  Britain  is  still  more  irrevocable,*® 
if  we  may  judge  by  tlie  comparative  stability  of  all  her  social  and 
political  institutions.  The  present  British  government  has  long 
outlasted  every  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Its  securities  are 
more  highly  esteemed  than  all  others.  But  suppose  this  were  not 
the  case — because  those  nations  have  committed  themselves  to  a 
rash  and  foolish  step,  does  that  form  a  valid  reason  why  the  others 
should,  like  shee]i,  plunge  after  them  ?    To  do  so  would  be  to  put 
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If  any  one  is  still  incredulous  ou  this  point,  he  is  invited  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  following  reply  made  to  the  Metric  Convention  in  1875,  as  given  by 
II.  W.  Chtsholra,  Warden  of  the  Standards  {Science  of  Weighing  and  Measuring, 
p.  129) :  "  Her  Majesty's  government  have  declared  that  they  cannot  recommend 
to  Parliament  any  expenditure  connected  with  the  metric  system,  which  is  not 
legalized  in  this  country,  nor  in  support  of  a  permanent  institution  establishjcd 
in  a  foreign  country  for  its  encouragement.  They  have  consequently  declined 
to  take  part  in  the  convention,  or  to  contribute  toward  the  expenses  of  the  new 
M(;tric  Bureau,  and  they  have  directed  the  U'arden  of  the  Standards  ...  to 
decline  being  appointed  a  member  of  th»*  new  International  Metric  Committee, 
or  to  take  part  in  the  direction  of  the  new  International  Metric  IJureau." 
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fche  climax  upon  a  retrogression  unknown  since  the  fall  of  Greece 
and  Borne. 

It  is  assumed  all  this  while  that  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  mere  Act  of  Congress — that  we  can, 
if  we  choose,  toss  away  our  liberty  as  the  result  of  an  afternoon's 
debate,  or  the  report  of  a  House  committee ;  for  it  is  sought  to 
make  the  continued  use  of  our  old  habits,  even  of  our  old  words, 
a  misdemeanor.  "There  must  indeed,"  said  Sir  Frederick 
Bramwell,  "be  an  extreme  superiority  of  one  system  over  the 
other,  to  justify  an  enactment  that  would  cause  a  man  to  be  con- 
sidered a  breaker  of  the  law  simply  because  he  chose  to  make 
his  calculations  by  the  old  system  instead  of  by  the  new  one." 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  metricists  to  say  that  that  is  not  what  they 
seek  ;  anything  less  than  this  would  be  hopelessly  ineffectual. 
But  has  Congress  power  to  make  such  a  law  ?  and  what  would  the 
judiciary  have  to  say  about  its  enforcement  ?  The  authority  is 
supposed  to  be  based  on  a  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which 
gives  Congress  power  *'  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures." But,  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether 
under  this  grant  of  power  is  included  an  authority  so  totally  to 
subvert  the  whole  system  of  weights  and  measures,  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  as  would  be 
necessary  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  nation.  To  Jix  the  standard,  appears  to  be  an  operation 
entirely  distinct  from  changing  the  denominations  and  proportions 
already  existing,  and  established  by  the  laws,  or  immemorial 
usage.  And  this  doubt  acquires  a  further  claim  to  consideration, 
if  it  be  true,  as  the  experience  of  other  nations  seems  to  warrant 
us  in  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  object  of  regulation  by 
human  power,  in  which  the  prescriptions  of  a  government  are  so 
difficult  to  be  carried  into  execution." 

But  Mr.  Adams  proceeds  further.  "  The  doubts  entertained 
whether  an  authority,  so  extensive  as  this  operation  would 
require,  has  been  delegated  to  Congress,  ara  strengthened  by 
the  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  executive  power,  corre- 
sponding with  the  legislative  authority.  The  means  of  execution 
for  exacting  and  obtaining  the  conformity  of  individuals  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  law,  in  the  case  of  weiij^hts  and  measures, 
belong  to  that  class  of  powers  which,  in  our  complicated  political 
organization,  are  reserved  to  the  separate  States.  The  jurisdic- 
tions to  which  resort  must   be   had   for   transgressions  of  this 
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description  of  laws,  are  those  of  mnnicipal  police.  ...  In 
fixing  the  staiidardy  it  is  believed  that  Congress  mnst  rely  almost 
entirely,  if  not  altogether,  npon  State  executive  authorities  for 
carrying  their  laws  into  execution.  And,  although  this  reliance 
may  be  safely  indulged  in  relation  to  a  law  which  should  merely 
fix  the  uniformity  of  existing  standards,  its  efficacy  would  be 
very  questionable  in  the  case  of  a  law  of  great  and  universal 
innovation  upon  the  habits  and  usages  of  the  people.  Of  such  a 
law  the  transgressions  could  not  fail  to  be  numerous  ;  any  doubt 
of  the  authority  of  the  legislator  would  stimulate  to  systematic 
resistance  against  it:  and  the  power  of  enforcing  its  execution 
being  in  other  hands,  naturally  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the 
offender,  the  whole  system  would  fall  into  ruin,  and  afford  a  new 
demonstration  of  the  impotence  of  human  legislation  against  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  the  habits  of  man." 

Mr.  Adams  is  not  alone  in  his  opinion.  Sir  George  Airy,  who 
for  thirty  years  sat  at  the  head  of  successive  British  commissions, 
gave  to  this  subject,  I  venture  to  believe,  a  more  profound  con- 
sideration, probably,  than  any  other  man  before  or  since.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  Yates  before  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  in  1854,  and  printed  in  Vol.  XIIL 
(page  272)  of  their  Proceedings,  Airy  gave  his  opinion  as  follows  : 
^^  In  regard  to  tlie  assimilation  of  British  coinage,  weights  and 
measures  to  that  of  foreign  countries,  it  was  difficult  to  express 
the  depth  of  his  conviction  that  the  thing  was  totally  impos- 
sible. .  .  .  The  plan  was  totally  impracticable  as  regarded 
weights  and  measures,  and  though  not  so  absolutely  impossible 
in  regard  to  coinage,  yet  it  would  produce  so  much  inconvenience, 
with  so  little  gain,  that  it  could  not  be  entertained.  .  .  .  The 
Astronomer  Royal  gave  his  most  hearty  wishes  for  the  speedy 
introduction  of  a  decimal  coinage.  .  .  .  But  none  of  the 
characteristics  above  mentioned  applied,  in  the  same  manner,  to 
weights  and  measures.  ...  In  coinage,  it  [the  decimal 
scale]  could  be,  and  ought  to  be,  enforced ;  but  scarcely  in  any- 
thing else.  ...  In  most  cases  it  would  be  perfectly  vain :  no 
power  could  make  a  workman  call  for  three-tenths  of  a  gallon  of 
beer,  or  would  make  a  householder  express  his  divisions  of  a  ton 
of  coals  by  decimal  scale  ;  although  in  the  latter  case  the  decimals 
were  provided  ready  to  his  hand." 

Dr.  Coleman  Sellers  speaks  for  the  engineers.  "  It  is  in  fact, 
however,  so  impossible,  in  view  of  existing  matters  and  existing 
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harmony  in  interchangeable  matter,  that  should  the  metric  stand- 
ard be  made  the  only  legal  standard  in  America  to  be  used  in 
buying  and  selling,  the  engineering  establishments  now  in  exist- 
ence must  perforce  use  their  existing  tools  and  gauges  of  pre- 
cision, and  continue  to  make  material  in  conformity  with  existing 
matter.'' 

It  is  charged,  even  by  the  impartial,  that  Dr.  Sellers  has  over- 
rated the  difficulty.  This  is  because  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend, 
as  he  does  from  a  lifetime  of  experience,  how  inextricably  we 
are  bound  to  the  past,  and  the  enormous  momentum  of  our  man- 
ufacturing industries.  But  on  the  contrary,  he  has,  in  what  he 
has  said  and  written,  very  much  underrated  it ;  not  because  he 
thought  of  no  other,  but  because  he  has  professed  to  deal  only 
with  one,  aspect  of  the  question. 

Let  us  have  done,  then,  with  the  abstract  talk  of  adopting  this 
or  that  system  of  weights  and  measures,  before  we  have  consid- 
ered the  possibility  of  relinquishing  the  present.  It  is  easy  for 
the  surveyor  to  talk  glibly  about  measuring  his  distances  in 
metres  instead  of  feet,  and  the  physician  of  putting  up  his  doses 
in  centigrammes.  But  were  the  seventy  millions  now  dwelling  in 
these  United  States  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  such  a  change, 
they  would  find  it  beyond  their  power  to  accomplish.  They 
might  cease,  indeed,  to  measure  by  the  old  standards ;  they 
might  throw  away  all  their  existing  scales,  rules,  measures, 
gauges,  screws,  taps,  and  apparatus  of  every  description  used  in 
every-day  life,  involving  a  loss  impossible  to  estimate.  They 
might  even  throw  away  all  their  tool-making  machinery',  and  all 
their  immense  numbers  of  costly  drawings  and  patterns.  But 
they  could  not  change  their  houses  and  their  lands ;  they  could 
not  destroy  all  their  factories  and  the  vast  machinery  plant  which 
they  contain,  all  based  on  the  existing  system.  They  could  not 
change  their  public  records,  nor  could  they  alter  the  immense 
literature  of  all  the  professions,  all  based  on  the  foot,  pound, 
gallon  and  bushel.  The  thing  would  be  beyond  all  sense  and 
reason.  It  would  be  necessary  to  discard  all  the  products  of 
civilization,  and  start  again  at  the  beginning.  It  would  be  as 
feasible,  and  certainly  as  rational,  a  proposition,  to  raze  the 
whole  southern  portion  of  this  metropolis,  aud  lay  it  out  anew  in 
blocks  of  100  metres,  because,  forsooth,  it  was  not  so  laid  out  in 
the  first  place. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  country  about  St.  Louis,  which  has 
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been  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  here  that  the  arpent  is  used  for  land  measure,  as  was  men- 
tioned earlier  in  the  paper.  I  take  my  account  from  the  reply  of 
Ellis  Spear,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  the  Congressional  reso- 
lution of  1877. 

"  The  early  French  settlers  of  St  Louis  and  vicinity  laid  out 
their  land  in  arpaits,  the  common  unit  for  land  measurement 
among  them.  Since  that  time  the  territory  has  passed  from 
French  into  Spanish  hands,  and  from  Spanish  to  our  own.  .  .  . 
But  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  piece  of  real  estate  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Louis  that  is  not  measured  in  arpents.  It  is  so  advertised, 
so  sold,  and  this  word  lingers  iu  the  speech  of  the  people,  and 
the  area  it  indicates  lingers  in  their  daily  transactions  with  a 
tenacity  that  nothing  appears  to  shake.  Now  there  is  nothing  in 
the  arpent  which  makes  it  a  more  convenient  unit  of  measurement 
for  land  than  the  acre.  But  its  retention  under  the  circumstances 
is  something  more  than  a  question  of  mere  habit  or  use.  It  is 
because  all  real  estate  transactions  are  matters  of  permanent 
record,  and  permanent  records  are  only  changed  with  great  diflB- 
culty.  .  .  .  For  a  little  district  of  a  few  square  miles  along 
the  Mississippi  River  now  substitute  the  area  of  our  nation,  with 
its  vast  estates,  its  little  farms,  its  villages  and  town-lots,  all 
measured  by  acres,  its  great  cities  in  which  ground  is  measured 
minutely  down  to  fractions  of  an  inch,  and  consider  the  vast  and 
costly  records  in  which  the  titles  to  all  this  property  are  set 
forth."     But  I'^need  not  continue. 

"At  what  time  can  a  railway  company  aflford  to  change  the 
dimensions  of  the  parts  of  a  locomotive  engine?  At  no  time,  it 
would  answer,  because  the  change  would  require  to  be  simulta- 
neous in  the  whole  stock.  It  is  true  that  the  old  dimensions  might 
be  adhered  to,  but  called  by  metric  names,  .  .  ,  but  this  would 
only  bo  nn  evasion,  not  a  solution  of  the  i)roblem."  (J.  E.  Hilgard, 
Asst.  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Reply  to  House  Resolution  of  1877.) 

"  It  is  a  consideration  from  which  many  important  consequences 
result/'  says  John  Quincy  Adams,  *'  that  the  proper  province  of 
law,  in  relation  to  weights  and  measures,  is  not  to  create,  but  to 
regulate.''  "  The  legislator  has  no  power  over  the  properties  of 
matter.  He  cannot  give  a  new  constitution  to  nature.  He  can- 
not repeal  her  law  of  universal  mutability.  He  cannot  square  the 
circle.  He  cannot  reduce  extension  and  gravity  to  a  common 
measure.     He  cannot  divide  or  multiply  the  parts  of  the  surface, 
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the  cube  or  the  sphere,  by  the  uniform  and  exclusive  number  ten. 
The  power  of  the  legislator  is  limited  over  the  will  and  actions  of 
his  subjects.  His  conflict  with  them  is  desperate  when  he  coun- 
teracts their  settled  habits,  their  established  usages ;  their  domes- 
tic and  individual  economy,  their  ignorance,  their  prejudices,  and 
their  wants  :  all  which  is  unavoidable  in  the  attempt  radically  to 
change,  or  to  originate,  a  totally  new  system  of  weights  and 
measures." 

Those  who  advocate  the  universal  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem have  reckoned  without  their  host.  The  whole  order  of 
nature, — sun,  moon  and  stars, — the  earth  itself,  and  the  human 
microcosm  inhabiting  it,  are  all  against  them.  "There  was  no 
advantage  in  extending  this  system  to  the  whole  universe.  That 
was,  besides,  impossible.  The  national  spirit  of  the  English  and 
'Germans  was  opposed  to  it.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  good  of 
present  generations  was  sacrificed  to  abstractions  and  vain  hopes, 
for  to  make  an  old  nation  adopt  a  new  unit  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures it  is  necessary  to  make  over  again  all  the  rules  of  public 
administration,  all  the  calculations  of  the  arts — a  task  to  frighten 
reason."  ^* 

Our  conclusions,  then,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  metric  system,  evolved  by  a  party  of  scientists  of 
no  practical  experience,  during  a  whimsical  period  of  history,  was 
the  child  of  metaphysical  abstractions,  coupled  with  violence. 
(Pp.  496-504,  511.) 

2.  That  the  French  people  themselves  found  they  could  not  use 
it ;  and  that  its  attempted  enforcement  led,  not  to  uniformity,  but 
to  chaos.     (Pp.  506-509.) 

3.  That,  scientifically  considered,  the  metric  system  was  a  fail- 
ure ;  that  neither  of  its  units  was  what  they  purported  to  be,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  make  them  so  has  been  abandoned  as  hope- 
less.    (Pp.  504-506.) 

4.  That  the  English  system,  though,  like  all  things  in  nature,  it 
bears  the  marks  of  imperfection,  the  decays  of  time,  and  the 
usages  of  civilizations  long  passed  away,  yet  in  its  essential  ele- 
ments embodies  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  ages — is,  in  fact, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.     (Pp.  512-518.) 

5.  That  its  slow  but  irresistible  development,  unification,  and 

•'  Memoranda  for  a  history  of  France  under  Napoleon,  by  General  Count  de 
Montholon,  written  at  St.  Helena.  Cited  by  Sir  F.  Bramwell,  and  printed  in  Papu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  June,  1896.     See  the  whole  extract,  a  most  interesting  one. 
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spread  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  spasmodic  and  Jonah's  gourd- 
like growth  of  the  other.     (Pp.  518-546.) 

6.  That  the  metre,  as  a  scientific  standard^  can  claim  no  supe- 
riority over  the  yard,  and  leaves  us,  moreover,  without  that  most 
useful  of  measures,  the  foot.     (Pp.  547-550.) 

7.  That  uniformity,  like  most  other  things,  can  be  carried  too 
far ;  that  to  use  the  same  measure  and  the  same  weight  for  every-  i 
thing  would  be  a  wanton  waste  of  the  time  and  energies  of 
humanity;  that  we  cannot  make  Nature  uniform,  and  that  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  make  ourselves  uniform  with  her.  (Pp.  650- 
553.) 

8.  That,  moreover,  in  practice  the  metric  system  has  generally 
served  not  to  introduce,  but  to  destroy  uniformity,  by  superadding 
new  methods,  without  replacing  old  ones.     (Pp.  508, 548, 555-556.) 

9.  That  the  case  of  other  nations  is  no  precedent  for  us,  who 
already  have  uniformity  in  all  its  essentials ;  and  that  where  we  do 
not,  neither  the  metric  nor  any  other  system  will  ever  be  of  the 
slightest  value.     (Pp.  553-555,  584.) 

10.  That  the  decimal  divisions,  instead  of  being  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  system,  are  its  most  irreparable  defect;  and 
that,  of  whatever  uniformity  of  division  Nature  and  man  are 
capable,  it  can  never  be  expressed  by  the  number  ten.  (Pp.  509- 
511,  556-563.) 

11.  That  the  mind  cannot  think  in  decimal  fractions ;  that  it 
invariably  does  think  in  fractions  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms ; 
and  that,  consequently,  they  are  as  impossible  to  be  got  rid  of  as 
the  mind  itself.     (Pp.  559-560,  561.) 

12.  That  the  saving  in  the  schools,  if  any,  would  be  slight,  con- 
sisting merely  of  the  substitution  of  the  metrical  for  our  present 
tables ;  that  even  this  could  not  be  realized  for  generations ;  and 
that  a  prominent  educator,  with  whom  an  important  educational 
body  have  voted  their  agi'eement,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
there  would  be  no  real  saving.     (Pp.  563-564.) 

13.  That  the  scientific  nomenclature  is  the  most  hopelessly 
unpractical  part  of  the  metric  system.  That,  fitted  as  its  terms 
are  for  the  laboratory  and  the  closet,  where  time  is  no  object,  man 
in  general,  in  his  present  state  of  development,  finds  it  impossible 
in  most  cases  to  distinguish  or  even  to  understand  them  ;  but  that 
he  has  refused,  and  always  will  refuse,  to  clog  his  tongue  with 
superfluous  syllables.     (Pp.  r)64-5()().) 

14.  That  this  scientific  nomenclature  was  precisely  the  part 
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most  difficult  to  enforce  in  France ;  that,  in  fact,  it  never  has  been 
fonnd  possible  to  enforce  it;  that  it  was  rejected  formally  by 
some  nations,  tacitly  by  the  rest,  and  is  even  abandoned  by  its 
friends.     (Pp.  506-507,  664,  666,  574.) 

15.  That  the  scientific  world  had  accepted  the  metric  system 
long  before  any  government,  except  the  French  and  Dutch,  had 
noticed  it ;  which  is  a  sufficient  indication  that,  had  such  a  course 
been  useful  and  feasible  in  other  lines,  it  would  have  been  adopted 
there  also.     (P.  557.) 

16.  That  the  statements  that  the  bulk  of  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  civilized  nations  is  metrical,  and  that  our  commerce  is 
mostly  with  metric  nations,  are  wholly  without  foundation ;  that 
the  flimsy  pretense  that  we  cannot  please  our  customers,  when 
we  are  not  even  asked  to  make  our  exports  to  metric  measure- 
ments, is  absurd  as  well  as  false ;  and  that  so  far  from  sujQTering 
from  the  competition  of  the  metric  nations,  it  is  only  since  their 
first  adoption  of  the  metric  system  that  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy 
has  been  unalterably  riveted  on  the  world.     (Pp.  566-569,  573.) 

17.  That  the  so-called  progress  of  the  metric  system  has  been 
rather  a  retrogression, — the  "  progress  of  bureaucratic  coercion ; " 
that  the  most  backward  nations  were  the  first  to  take  hand  in  it ; 
that  they  are  not  those  from  whom  in  other  things  we  should  wish 
to  copy.     (Pp.  570-572.) 

18.  That,  in  fact,  such  adoption  has  been  merely  nominal  in 
most,  or  in  all  cases,  except  France ;  that  even  there  the  old 
names  and  the  old  values  are  still  in  daily  use,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment finds  itself  powerless  to  contend  with  them.  (Pp.  572— 
574.) 

19.  That  the  assertion  that  the  people  ever  agitated  for  a  change 
of  system,  besides  being  baseless,  is  irrational;  because  the 
masses  of  no  country  or  race  can  appreciate  the  diflferences  be- 
tween systems ;  they  use  what  they  always  have  used,  nor  do  they 
see  any  reason  for  doing  otherwise,  or  why  they  should  require  a 
law  to  enable  them  to  do  so.     (Pp.  575-5TG.) 

20.  That  the  opinion  of  practical  men  generally  in  America, 
and  of  engineers  in  particular,  approves  the  metric  system  ^>^r  se 
only  in  a  few  cases,  and  almost  invariably  deprecates  compulsion. 
(Pp.  551,  576-577.) 

21.  That  we  see  no  signs  of  the  prospective  universality  of  the 
metric  system ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  metric  units  seldom  or 
never  find  their  way  into  common  use  in   non-metric  countries. 
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while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  inch  is  in  many  things  the 
virtual  standard  of  Europe,  having  fought  its  way  against  every 
kind  of  obstruction ;  and,  in  addition.  Great  Britain,  when  she 
has  taken  a  step,  has  always  gone  in  the  other  direction.  (Pp. 
520,  527-529,  546,  574,  580.) 

22.  That,  waiving  all  these  objections,  abstract  advantages 
must  counterbalance  the  enormous  difficulties  of  a  change,  in 
order  to  imply  the  propriety  of  such  a  step ;  and  that  we  should 
not  be  justified  in  taking  it  without  the  well-decided  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  our  people.     (Pp.  535-539,  578-580.) 

23.  That  the  legal  and  political  difficulties  of  such  a  step  are 
enormous;  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Congress  has 
either  the  Constitutional  authority  or  the  executive  power  to 
enforce  it ;  that  no  amount  of  legislation  can  change  the  laws  of 
nature.    (Pp.  581-582,  584-585.) 

24.  That  a  radical  change  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  a 
nation,  and  particularly  of  our  nation,  is,  in  fine,  utterly  impos- 
sible, and  beyond  reason.  (Pp.  582-585.)  I  have  latterly  become 
so  deeply  convinced  of  its  total  imprficticability,  that  I  have  even 
felt,  many  times,  that  it  seemed  like  a  slur  upon  the  intelligence 
of  so  practical  a  body,  as  that  I  have  the  honor  to  address,  to  give 
the  subject  so  serious  and  lengthy  a  consideration.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, we  cannot  avoid  the  consequences  of  reckless  legislation, 
which  now  seems  imminent,  nor  the  clamor  of  those,  many  of 
whom  have  given  the  matter  scarcely  more  than  a  passing  thought. 

The  metric  writers  appear,  in  many  cases,  almost  fanatical. 
They  repeat  continually  the  old  statements,  without  even  mention- 
ing the  counter  arguments  of  their  opponents — far  less  discussing 
them ;  in  most  cases,  it  is  safe  to  say,  they  have  not  even  read 
them.  Among  all  the  numerous  papers  which  I  have  seen  on  this 
subject,  I  remember  but  two  or  three,  where  the  arguments  against 
the  metric  system  here  presented,  or  any  of  them,  were  fairly  met 
and  discussed/'     Even  the  most  candid  and  best  informed  of  the 


"'  Uii<]ueationably  the  best  of  these  is  that  ])y  J.  \V.  Nystrora,  "On  the  French 
Metric  System  "  (J.  Penini^Mon,  Pliiladelpliia,  1876),  and  those  of  my  readers  who 
wish  to  read  the  ar^iim«Mit  in  rel)iittal  are  referreii  to  it.  Curiously  enough,  Mr, 
Nyptrora  is  liiniself  unfavorable  to  the  metric  system,  fo  that  this  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  gift  of  an  enemy.  Trest.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  D.I).,  LL.D.,  devotes  the 
S'^cond  half  of  his  Address  before  tlie  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  1871,  to  '' ()bj(^ctit)iis  to  the  m<*tric  sy.^tem  considered,"  being  a  reply  to 
the  Committee  re])()rt.  lie  was  evidently  a  believer  in  the  water  cure.  In  the 
J^opiilar  Science  Monthly  for  October,  1890,  is  a  reply  by  Professor  Mendenhall  to 
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metricists  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  their  existence.  Thus  Mr.  Bal- 
four, in  replying  to  the  delegation  led  by  Sir  Henry  Boscoe,  on  No- 
vember  20,  1895,  said  that  *^  the  solitary  ai^ument  which  appears 
to  have  been  alleged  on  the  other  side  is  that  the  existing  English 
system  is  a  good  gymnastic  for  the  mind  ;  '*  and  he  pronounced 
it  "  arbitrary,  perverse  and  utterly  irrational."  Proi  T.  C. 
Mendenhall,  too,  told  the  Boston  Society  of  Arts  that  **its  only 
recommendation  is  that  it  has  been  for  many  years  in  customary 
or  common  use.  It  is  irrational  in  theory,  irksome  in  practice, 
and  has  been  condemned  by  all  who  are  competent  to  speak  upon 
a  subject  of  this  kind."  ^  Yet  this  sweeping  condemnation  would 
include  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Professor  Bankine,  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  many  illustrious 
members  of  the  British  committees,  and  many  well-known  engi- 
neers on  both  sides  of  the  water, — all  branded  as  incompetent. 
"It  seems  to  be  admitted,"  says  another,**  "that  the  decimal 
division  is  the  only  perfect  one."  It  really  appears  to  be  the 
general  idea  among  intelligent  men  that  the  only  opposition  to 
the  metric  system  is  based  on  prejudice. 

Of  the  minor  (and  less  moderate)  writers  I  can  speak  but 
briefly.  I  have  already  made  several  quotations  from  them. 
Here  are  a  few  samples : — 

"  If  we  do  not  adopt  the  decimal  system,  we  shall  deserve  even 
greater  reproaches  than  have  been  heaped  upon  the  workmen 
who  destroyed  the  machinery  of  Arkwright  and  his  brother 
inventors.""  ^ 

"  The  sturdiest  opponent  must  admit  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  postponement.  .  .  .  With  a  powerful  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  reform,  it  may  slill  be  desirable  that  some  controlling 
voice  [Le.  a  compulsory  law]  should  give  the  signal,"  etc.,  etc.  ^ 

Mr.  Spencer's  objections  to  tlie  metric  system  ;  in  which  he  undertakes  to  answer 
these  objections.  Some  of  them  he  answers  by  mere  empty  assertions,  without  a 
particle  of  proof  ;  others  by  holding  up  his  hands  in  blank  astonishment  and 
exclamation  ;  others  by  saying  that  they  need  no  answer  (being,  in  some  cases, 
"old,  very  old  ")  ;   the  rest  (I  regret  to  say)  by  what  almost  amounts  to  epithets. 

•*  Technology  Q7tarterli/,T)ecenibeVy  1892,  p.  312. 

**  Bankers^  Magazine,  New  York,  Vol.  XI.,  \k  606. 

•*  Jovrnal  of  Science,  July,  1872,  p.  293. 

**  Paper  circulated  by  Coraniitjeo  of  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  ;  see 
Practical  Magazine,  March,  187(5.  p.  71.  Of  Mr.  Fred.  Brooks,  one  of  the  mem- 
bert»  of  this  committee,  it  Ls  but  just  to  sny  that  he  is  not  a  minor  author,  being 
in  fact  one  of  the  most  active  propngators  of  the  metric  system  thai  I  i«now  of, 
and  well  etjuinped  for  his  c.iuse.     But  this  jroduction  is  a  very  fair  type  of  the 
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"  The  distinguished  opponents  of  it  (and  there  are  a  few  such 
left)  write  rather  bitterly,  and  with  an  evident  sense  of  working 
for  a  lost  canse,  when  they  appear  against  it."  *^  If  it  is  true  that 
they  "  write  bitterly,"  it  may  be  from  a  sense,  not  of  a  lost  cause^ 
but  of  the  calamity  which  would  befall  the  country,  should  such 
a  law  as  is  proposed  ever  reach  its  enforcement.  I  could  quote 
a  score  of  such  phrases  from  my  notes  and  from  the  writings  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Then  it  is  charged  that  those  who  speak  against  the  metric 
system — Dr.  Sellers,  for  instance — are  '*  interested  parties."  No 
one  whose  interest  is  involved  is  to  be  allowed  to  say  anything. 
*^  To  the  teacher,  the  scholar,  or  the  professional  man,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metric  system  is  of  the  least  consequence."  It  is 
only  they,  therefore,  who  can  decide  it  impartially  ;  they  only  can 
see  that  "  it  is  the  practical  man  only  who  will  reap  the  great 
advantage  from  the  simplification  of  processes  of  estimates  which 
result  from  the  metric  system."  *®  But  he  cannot  decide  this  for 
himself.  It  has  been  said,  however,  and  with  some  justice,  that 
"  the  experience  of  men,  as  expressed  in  their  systems,  is  a  more 
cogent  and  conclusive  fact,  at  least  to  a  philanthropist,  than  any 
superinduced  state  of  commerce  can  possibly  be."  * 

Our  government  in  this  country  is  neither  socialistic,  nor  pater- 
nalistic.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  government  intermeddling 
in  private  affairs,  and  such  would  be  sure  to  experience  strong 
resentment.  "  It  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  to  make  laws  in  conformity  with  customs,  not  to  create 
customs  by  compulsory  laws.'*  ^^ 

It  may  be  asked  what  course  I  should  recommend  to  Con- 
gress, since  I  decry  the  metric  system.  I  find  this  paper  has 
now  extended  to  so  great  a  length  that  I  have  no  space  to  devote 
to  this  branch  of  the  subject.     But  I  could  hardly  do  better  than 

extravaganza  we  find,  and  I  only  wish  space  would  allow  me  to  quote  the  rest  of 
it.  Mr.  Brooks  insists  that  I  have  spoiled  the  sentence  hy  clipping  off  its  pro- 
visional clause,  "One  of  the  commonest  remarks  that  we  hear  is  that  its  adop- 
tion is  only  a  question  of  time  ;  if  that  i.s  the  case,  the  sturdiest  opponent,"  etc. 
As  the  "  if"  is  there  j)roved  to  be  no  if  but  a  fact,  I  cannot  see  how  this  omis- 
sion alters  the  sense. 

•'  W.  H.  White  in  New  York  Nation,  March  5,  1885,  p.  200. 

•■  Minority  Report  of  Franklin  Institute  Committee,  J.  Frank,  Inst.,  Vol.  CI., 
p.  381. 

»» J.  M.  Clark  in  Transactions  A.  S.  G.  E.,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  40a 

""  J.  E.  Hilgard,  loc.  cit. 
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to  repeat  the  parting  warning  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1821 
(which  seems  to  have  been  forgotten) :  "  If  there  be  one  conclu- 
sion more  clear  than  another,  deducible  from  all  the  history  of 
mankind,  it  is  the  danger  of  hasty  and  inconsiderate  legislation 
upon  weights  and  measures."  And  if  there  is  to  be  a  compul- 
sory law  of  any  kind,  let  it  be  one  compelling  our  national  legis- 
lature to  leave  this  matter  completely  alone,  until  we  can  have  it 
decided  by  a  competent  and  practical  commission  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  let  us  not  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  perspi- 
ration on  account  of  untimely  appeals  and  memorials.  Such  a 
commission  would  scarcely  be  competent  to  recommend  any 
change,  unless  it  were  made  international  with  Great  Britain; 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  For  the  present,  we 
can  get  along  well  enough,  as  we  always  have  dome,  and  managed 
to  obtain  almost  universal  uniformity  among  ourselves  without  a 
single  law  or  penalty  on  the  statute-book. 

The  author  of  this  paper  is  well  aware  that  he  can  lay  but  lit- 
tle claim  to  originality ;  he  has  borrowed  freely  from  others,  his 
aim  being  rather  to  present  what  should  be  useful,  than  what 
was  necessarily  new ;  both  in  a  historical  way,  and  also  a  clear 
statement  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  both  sides,  and  their 
respective  merits.  Neither  can  he  claim  impartiality  ;  although 
no  facts  have  been  consciously  suppressed,  the  whole  paper  is 
one  long  argument ;  the  merits  of  the  case  appearing  too  clear  to 
his  mind  to  admit  of  doubt.  Nevertheless  it  is  with  considerable 
diffidence  that  he  presents  this  paper  for  criticism,  knowing  in 
advance  that  this  is  not  the  fashionable  side  in  these  days  ;  and 
that  not  even  world-famous  men,  who  have  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject, have  escaped  the  accusation  of  prejudice,  unprogressiveness, 
misoneism,  old-fogyism  ^^^  and  many  similar  isms.  To  such  a 
charge,  his  only  answer  could  be  to  say,  that  the  conclusions  just 
set  forth  are  such  as  he  would  once  scarcely  have  deemed  tenable ; 
and  to  express  the  conviction  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  theo- 
retic beauty  of  the  metric  system,  evolved  by  so  much  labor  and 
at  the  expense  of  so  many  disappointments,  the  experience  of 


"'  Mr.  J.  W.  Nystrora,  writing  to  the  Franklin  Institute  {Journal  Franklin 
Jnstitvte,  June,  1876,  p.  385)  in  regard  to  their  famous  report  on  the  metric  sys- 
tem, assures  them  that  *'  if  adopted  as  it  now  reads,  it  will  stamp  a  mark  of  old' 
fogyism  upon  the  Franklin  Institute,  which  can  never  be  wiped  out,  and  underno 
consideration  can  that  report  accomplish  the  effect  intended  by  its  authors,*'  The 
report  was  adopted. 
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mankind  has  proved,  that  it  is  no  more  worthy  of  universal 
acceptation,  as  a  system  fitted  to  mankind  and  to  their  every-day 
wants, — far  less  to  be  forced  upon  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others, — ^than  the  philosophical  scheme  of  Hegel,  who  built  his 
universe  out  of  abstract  ideas, — a  mere  metaphysical  cobweb  spun 
out  of  the  brain  of  a  philosopher. 


Note  on  the  Roman  Weights  and  Meamires  (p.  617).— Mr.  Adams  says  that  the 
scale  and  metrical  pounds  were  the  pondo  and  the  libra  ;  that  80  pondo  of  wine 
made  an  amphora,  and  16  librae  of  wheat  a  inodiue;  and  he  quotes  from  A^bath- 
not  the  ratio  of  the  libra  to  the  pondo  as  84  to  100.  But  on  this  point  Mr.  Adams 
is  certainly  in  error  ;  as  is  easily  seen  by  the  fact,  that  his  statements  are  contra- 
dictory. For  an  amphora  of  80 pondo  of  wine  would  weigh  95  librae;  and  as  8 
modii  made  an  amphora,  the  amphora  of  wheat  would  weigh  only  48  librae,  which 
would  make  wine  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  the  same  volume  of  wheat.  The  fact 
is,  that  as  applied  to  weight,  the  libra  was  identically  the  same  with  the  pondo; 
the  latter  being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an  adverbial  locution  meaning  *'by 
weight,"  and  libra  being  tacitly  understood.  It  was  only  as  applied  to  money 
that  it  came  to  mean  anything  different,  viz.,  a  coin,  which  varied  in  weight 
accoKling  to  the  pecuniary  needs  of  the  ruling  power. 

But  Mr.  AdamH*8  chief  source  of  error  is  a  misconstruction  of  the  Silian  law 
(of  B.  c.  244\  which  says,  **  Seoetarius  aequua  aequo  cum  librario  siet,  sexdeeim- 
que  in  modio  librarii  aicnt ;  i.e.,  sixteen  librarii,  not  sixteen  librae^  make  a 
modins.  The  librariua  is  an  almost  unknown  weight,  and  is  apparently  never 
mentioned  by  claHHical  writers,  so  that  it  must  early  have  disappeared  from  use, 
being  replaced  by  the  libra  (the  liomans  preferred  the  duodecimal  division).  We 
can,  however,  arrive  at  its  ratio  to  the  libra  by  the  following  considerations. 
Pliny  has  given  h  liHt  of  the  weight  of  various  average  samples  of  wheat  from 
different  portions  of  the  empire,  varying  from  20  to  21|  librae  to  the  modiue  ;  his 
average  is  250  unciae,  or  20;!  librae.  But  as  thin  was  equal  to  16  librarii,  there- 
fore a  hbrarins  was  equal  to  y,;'',  or  practically  },  of  a  libra,  that  is,  16  uneiae. 
Hence,  as  the  Homnn  uuria  is  the  avoir(hii)ois  ounce,  the  librarius  is  therefore 
ihe  aroirdupoiH  pound,  which  thus  reappears  on  the  stage  of  human  affairs  as 
mysteriously  as  it  disappeared  shortly  after,  and  again  reappeared  in  later  ages. 

Again,  taking  Pliny's  average,  an  amphora  of  W  modii  filled  with  wheat  would 
weigli  r>  X  203  ■=  0*^  lihrat' :  which  is  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  in  a  cubic 
foot,  or  of  librarii  of  wine  in  the  same  amphora,  and  may  suggest  a  reason  why 
this  number  has  been  substituted  in  our  own  measure  for  the  more  proper  and 
convenient  04. 

As  regards  the  sui)divisions  of  tlie  Uonian  weights  and  measures,  the  libra 
(—  12  ounces  avoirdupois,  ncttrbj)  was  divided  into  12  unrint',  the  uncia  into  8 
ducUae,  4  Hirilici,  0  scxtulae,  or  H  drachmae  ;  the  tdcilicns  into  \'l  oftoli ;  the  obolus 
into  12  le/itia  (there  were  also  u  few  other  denominations).  The  pea  (foot  =  11.60 
English  inches)  received  a  similar  tlivisi«»n  into  12  unriot  ;  but  by  another  mode, 
into  4  pabni ;  the  palmns  into  4  dif/iti ;  the  ditjiinH  into  4  (/rani.  Five  feet 
were  vl  passus,    and  \, 000  pa^fUA  a  miHe  paHnutim,  or  mile. 

The  unit  of  litjuid  capacity,  the  ro/if/inM  (z=.  207   Knglish  cubie  inches), 
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divided  into  6  sextarii;  the  seoBtarius  into  2  heminae,  4  quartarti,  8  acetabuU,  or 
12  cyaihi;  tlie  cyathtLS  into  4  ligtUae.  2  congii  were  an  t^rTMz,  and  8  an  ampTiora. 
The  unit  of  dry  capacity,  the  modiui  (=  552.2  cubic  inches,  almost  exactly  1  Eng- 
lish peck),  was  of  16  sextarii;  the  H&xtarius  vjudi  its  subdivisions  were  the  same  as 
for  liquids.  3  modU  were  considered  equal  to  an  amphora,  which,  however,  was 
called  trimodium  in  dry  measure. 

With  regard  to  time,  they  divided  tlieir  day,  of  course,  as  well  as  the  night, 
into  twelve  hours,  and  even  their  hours,  like  their  pound,  into  12  unc%(ie  and  48 
tieiliei.  But  the  night  generally  was  of  4  watches.  (See  Arbuthnot,  Ancient 
Coins,  Weights  and  Measures.) 

In  glancing  over  these  numerical  relations  it  is  instructive  to  note  how  the  duo- 
decimal division,  though  not  complete,  has  gained  a  very  decided  supremacy  over 
every  other.  The  numbers  2,  3,  4,  6  and  12  embrace  the  great  majority  of  the 
subdivisions.  Nevertheless  the  octonary  system  crops  out  in  places,  and  in  the 
English  system  seems  to  have  got  the  upper  hand  in  many  respects.  A  good  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  English  division  of  the  inch  into  sixteenths,  whereas  the  com 
mon  continental  and  older  English  division  is  into  12  lines  and  72  or  144  points. 
In  fact  the  whole  history  of  weights  and  measures  presents  a  continual  struggle 
for  supremacy  of  these  two  systems,  iu  which  the  decimal  system  cuts  no  figure 
worth  mentioning,  except  for  coinage,  as  among  ourselves.  Yet  the  Romans  had 
their  denarius  of  10  asses,  the  Greeks  their  mina  of  100  drachmaef  weights  for 
money  and  a  few  other  special  cases,  which  they  might  have  used  for  all,  had  it 
been  convenient.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  did  not  occur  to  them  ;  nor  that 
the  decimal  division  did  not  have  a  fair  chance  ;  for  decimal  systems  in  past  his- 
tory have  occasionally  sprung  into  existence,  lived  for  a  while,  and  died,  while 
the  duodecimal  and  octonary  have  remained.  Thus,  the  ancient  British  division 
of  10  fathoms  to  the  chain,  10  chains  to  the  furlong,  and  10  furlongs  to  the  mile 
(see  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  484),  which  existed  before  the  tenth  century,  has 
utterly  vanished,  having  been  "driven  out  by  the  12-inch  foot."  Even  our  mod- 
em chain,  invented  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Gunter,  for  a  purpose  to  which 
the  decimal  division  is  specially  applicable,  is  fast  disappearing,  being  replaced 
by  the  100-foot  tape  ;  because,  although  it  fits  very  nicely  with  the  square  meas- 
ure, it  does  not  fit  at  all  with  the  linear,  and  yet  has  had  no  influence  whatever 
in  altering  the  latter. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  eastern  nations,  China  and  Japan, — nations  till 
recently  outside  the  pale  of  international  commerce, — are  said  to  use  a  decimal 
system;  but  its  regularity,  etc.,  furnish  a  strong  suspicion  of  its  having  been 
tampered  with  by  governmental  authority,  as  our  system  has  in  Europe.  It 
would  be,  at  all  events,  fitting  to  wait  until  we  can  know  definitely  its  origin  and 
its  success  as  a  system,  before  drawing  any  conclusions  whatever  from  this  as  to 
ourselves. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr,  William  Kent, — This  is  the  first  attack  on  the  metric 
system  that  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  I  am  surprised  that  it  should  have  emanated  from 
Boston,  where  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Boston  have 
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declared  themselves  in  favor  of  that  system.*  I  am  surprised, 
moreover,  that  it  should  have  emanated  from  a  young  mair,  a 
recent  graduate,  I  suppose,  from  a  technical  school,  where  the 
professors  are,  with  some  exceptions,  bound  to  cram  the  metric 
system  into  everybody.  It  was  drilled  into  me  by  the  professors 
in  the  high  school,  and  I  got  some  of  it  in  college,  and  when  I 
graduated  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  was  something  of  a  metric 
crank.  About  sixteen  years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  Pittsburgh  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
the  president  of  that  society,  Mr.  William  Metcalf,  came  to  me 
and  said:  "I  want  you  to  write  a  paper  against  the  metric 
system.  These  people  are  coming  here  and  trying  to  upset  our 
business."  I  said  :  *'  I  don't  see  how  I  can  write  a  paper  against 
the  metric  system,  for  I  am  already  on  record  in  favor  of  it." 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  care  whether  3^ou  are  on  record  in 
favor  of  it  or  not ;  but  you  go  ahead  and  write  a  paper  either  in 
favor  of  it  or  against  it,  and  that  will  be  what  we  want — to  draw 
out  discussion."  So  I  began  writing  a  paper  on  the  metric  system, 
which  was  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Volume  I.  And  as  I  did  not  want  to  write 
a  paper  out  of  my  inner  consciousness,  I  went  to  the  documents. 
I  took  the  reports  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  congressional 
report  of  1879,  and  the  result  was  I  wrote  a  paper  on  the  metric 
system,  in  concluding  which  I  expressed  an  opinion  similar  to 
that  of  Ensign  Stebbins  on  the  Maine  liquor  law  :  I  was  in  favor 
of  the  law  but  against  its  enforcement.  I  then  took  the  stand 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  teach  all  the  world  one  universal  lan- 
guage than  to  teach  the  artisans  of  the  English-speaking  races  to 
dispense  with  the  two-foot  rule  and  the  English  inch.  Every  year 
or  two  I  get  a  petition  for  me  to  sign  and  send  to  members  of 
Congress  asking  that  the  metric  system  be  adopted  ;  and  the  last 
petition  that  came  in  was  for  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  that 
system.  There  has  been  a  propaganda  established  in  this  coun- 
try, composed  mostly  of  college  professors,  of  closet  philosophers, 
and  of  men  \\\\o  have  been  educated  abroad,  and  with  whom  the 
metric  system  has  become  part  of  their  life.     These  men,  for  ten 

*  This  is  not  the  first  hereby  that  has  emanated  from  Boston.  Mr.  A.  B.  Tay- 
lor, an  advocate  of  the  octonary  system,  was  from  Boston,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Nystrom,  C.  E.,  inventor  of  the  "  tonal  *'  system  having  IQ  for  the  base,  says, 
•'I  suppose  I  must  follow  the  track  of  3Ir,  Taylor,  and  go  to  Boston  to  get  my 
tonal  system  appreciated." — C. 
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or  twenty  years  or  more,  have  been  petitioning  Congress  and  have 
been  trying  to  educate  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  metric 
system.  They  have  failenl  to  create  the  public  sentiment,  and  are 
now  trying  surreptitiously  to  have  this  compulsory  law  passed 
without  the  people's  knowledge.  It  is  high  time  that  a  propa- 
ganda be  established  against  the  metric  system,  and  fortunately  it 
is  going  to  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  do  it.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  see  that  this  paper  of  Mr.  CoUes'  is  printed  and  reprinted  for 
the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
congressman  and  senator.  If  any  congressman  studies  this  paper 
he  will  never  then  try  to  pass  a  compulsory  law  in  favor  of  the 
metric  system. 

Dr,  Lemiard  Waldo, — I  rise  also  to  confession.  I  used  to  be 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  those  to  whom  Mr.  Kent  so  disrespect- 
fully and  irreverently  refers,  and  I  was  from  time  to  time  a  mem- 
ber of  committees  for  the  propagation  of  these  reformatory  doc- 
trines. There  are  precedents  for  changing  one's  views  as  to  the 
desirability  of  compulsory  shop  use  of  the  metric  system.  The 
earth  itself  was  the  first  to  get  out  of  the  scrape.  As  soon  as  she 
found  that  her  dimensions  were  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the 
metric  system,  she  changed  them,  and  she  changes  them  every 
year  ever  since  lest  she  should  be  again  cornered  in  that  way. 
I  am  of  that  large  class  whose  foot  is  divided  into  twelve  inches 
and  whose  inch  is  divided  in  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandths. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  two-foot  rule,  but  I  would  like  also  to 
have  an  edge  of  it  with  tenths  of  inches,  so  that  when  a  man  gets 
a  sheet  of  metal  or  wrought  iron  or  tube  sent  to  him  we  will 
have  some  means  of  knowing  just  exactly  what  tlie  man  does 
want.  Xext  to  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  compulsory  use  of  the 
metric  system  I  think  I  dislike  most  receiving  a  petition  to  advo- 
cate a  new  gauge.  We  all  of  us  have  a  beautiful  record  of  gauges 
which  accomplish  various  difficult  things.  I  think  it  was  Sir 
Joseph  AVhitworth  who  said  that  if  the  metric  system  had  got  to 
come,  make  the  metre  forty  inches  long  and  divide  it  into  400 
parts ;  a  suggestion  which  rather  grows  on  one  as  he  tliinks  of  it. 

Mr.  Robert  X,  Fairhtmhs. — Before  this  paper  is  printed  and 
reprinted  so  many  times,  I  would  suggest  that  a  good  many  of 
the  palpable  errors  in  it  be  corrected.  In  the  first  ))lace,  on  page 
535,  the  writer  has  to  go  away  back  to  1877  to  get  reports  from 
the  departments  in  favor  of  the  duodecimal  system.  If  the 
writer  had  taken  the  reports  from  the  departments  last  year  and 
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the  year  before  he  would  have  found  that  only  one  department^ 
and  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  had  reported  adversely 
to  the  metric  system.  All  the  others  favored  the  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  in  the  United  States. 

On  page  542  the  statement  is  made  that  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
is  extending  the  metric  system,  implying  that  it  is  not  in  use 
there.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  during  the  last  year  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  has  adopted  the  metric  system  and  enforced 
it.  The  enforcement  was  attended  with  no  prejudicial  results  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  As  soon  as  the  people  saw  that 
the  matter  was  going  to  be  enforced  they  took  it  up.  It  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  government,  and  there  is  at  present  no  State  in 
Mexico  where  the  people  are  not  doing  their  business  by  the 
metric  system  and  employing  it  for  all  their  transactions.  My 
remarks  are  based  on  personal  observation  within  the  last  two 
months. 

On  page  545  it  states  that  no  country  has  adopted  the  metric 
system  for  the  past  twenty  years.  I  may  refer  to  the  Repubh'c 
of  Uruguay,  which  adopted  the  metric  system  and  passed  a  very 
complete  and  successful  law  on  the  subject  in  1893. 

On  page  568  all  the  countries  in  the  right-hand  column  are  con- 
trasted with  the  countries  in  the  left-hand  column  which  are 
using  the  metric  system.  In  fact,  those  in  the  right-hand  col- 
umn are  using  at  least  three  different  systems,  and  the  systems 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Japan  and  Russia  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Denmark  are  all  of  them  different  from  the  English. 
So  that  there  is  no  basis  at  all  for  comparison  of  the  totals  of  the 
two  columns  as  representing  the  metric  and  the  English  systems 
respectively. 

Then,  at  the  bottom  of  page  568,  it  is  stated  that  "  Central 
America,  Spain,  Venezuela,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Chili,  Colombia, 
Uruguay,  Egypt  and  Peru  are  metric  countries  either  only  in 
name  or  only  for  some  special  purpose."  The  fact  is  that  in 
Uruguay  no  other  weights  and  measures  except  those  of  the 
metric  system  are  used  at  all,  and  that  in  Central  America,  Chili, 
and  Colombia  no  weighing  machines,  for  instance,  are  allowed 
unless  thev  use  the  metric  system. 

Mr,  Ed.  J.  WUlis. — Xo  one  familiar  with  shopwork  would 
probably  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  in  the 
shops  of  this  country.  But  there  is  a  tone  in  the  conclusions  of 
this  paper  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  attention.     Our  Society 
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was  treated  verj'  courteously  in  France.  I  was  not  among  the 
party,  but  I  know  that  I  went  over  there  as  a  member  and 
received  every  courtesy.  I  think  that  the  first  conclusion  of  this 
paper  sounds  a  little  unfortunate  :  "  That  the  metric  system  was 
evolved  by  a  party  of  scientists  of  no  practical  experience,  during 
a  whimsical  period  of  a  whimsical  country,  and  was  the  child  of 
metaphysical  abstractions  coupled  with  violence."  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Society  to  publish  conclusions  like  the  above. 
The  question  should  be  discussed  on  its  own  merits,  and  such 
references  as  the  above  avoided. 

Mr.  A,  L.  Rohrer.—l  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  question  after  all.  If  we  consider  our  own  business 
in  this  country,  perhaps  the  question  need  not  be  discussed,  and 
we  would  be  willing  to  hold  to  our  own  institutions  and  to  our 
own  ideas  ;  but  if  any  gentleman  here  present  has  had  occasion  to 
sit  down  and  scan  drawings  which  are  dimensioned  according  to 
the  metric  system,  I  think  he  would  realize  that  there  is  a  little 
more  in  this  than  we  would  at  first  think.  It  so  happens  that  in 
my  experience  I  have  had  occasion  to  exchange  drawings  with 
factories  in  France  and  Germany,  and  have  almost  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  these  countries  found  that  they  could  make  the 
change  and  get  along  so  easily  with  the  metric  system,  that  there 
might  be  some  advantage  in  it  for  us. 

This  paper  which  we  have  just  heard  read,  has  been  very  well 
prepared,  and  there  are  evidences  of  a  careful  study*  of  the  ques- 
tion, yet  I  think  it  merits  a  little  more  consideration  than  we  have 
given  it  to-day.  I  would  very  much  dislike  to  have  the  Society 
at  the  present  time  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metric  system  in  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  practical  sides  to  the  question. 

Some  time  ago,  in  discussing  this  matter  with  a  gentleman  who 
happened  to  be  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Switzerland,  em- 
ployal  in  factories  there  when  the  change  was  made,  he  stated  that 
the  change  from  one  system  to  the  other  was  accomplished  with 
very  little  inconvenience.  They  knew  far  in  advance  that  it  was 
coming  and  were  well  prepared  for  it,  so  that  the  workmen 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  new  system  much  quicker  than 
they  had  anticipated.  No  doubt  this  would  be  our  experience 
here,  if  the  change  should  ever  be  made. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  if  we  had  no  business  relations  with 
the  countries  usin^i:  the  metric  system,  if  we  did  not  work  to  each 
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other's  drawings  and  specifications,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  of  so 
much  importance  to  us.  I  disagree  with  some  of  the  speakers 
that  the  question  is  entirely  theoretical.  The  colleges  and  college 
professors,  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  might  be  in  favor  of  it,  but  I  think 
we  can  find  practical  men  who  are  also  inclined  to  favor  it. 

Some  of  the  tables  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  author  of 
this  paper  I  think  might  be  modified  slightly.  On  page  567 1  no- 
tice that  in  the  right-hand  column  countries  are  mentioned  which 
are  not  of  great  commercial  importance.  For  instance,  China  with 
405,000,00,0  ;  British  India  with  221,000,000  ;  or  a  total  of  626,000,- 
000,  which,  if  subtracted  from  the  total  of  the  column,  911,000,- 
000,  would  leave  285,000,000  as  the  population  of  non-metric 
countries.  In  the  left-hand  column  we  might,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, omit  Turkey  with  32,000,000,  which,  if  subtracted  from  the 
total  of  279,000,000,  would  leave  247,000,000.  The  diflference 
between  the  two  columns  would  amount  to  very  much  less.  I 
notice  that  the  writer  has  placed  Russia  in  the  non-metric  column. 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  metric  system  is  used  to  considerable 
extent  in  the  manufactures  throughout  that  country,  although  it 
is  not  enforced  legally.  The  railroads,  which  are  patterned  essen- 
tially after  our  American  system,  still  retain  the  two-foot  rule. 

I  am  not  ready,  as  yet,  to  put  myself  on  record  as  favoring  the 
introduction  of  the  metric  system  into  the  factories  of  this  country  • 
but  I  really  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  the  matter 
careful  consideration  before  the  Society  places  itself  on  record, 
either  in  favor  of  or  against. 

Mr,  F,  H.  Richards, — It  happened  that  I  was  in  France  with 
the  engineers'  touring  party  in  1889,  and  that  I  found  that  halves 
and  quarters  were  then  spoken  of  quite  as  freely  as  tenths  and 
multiples  of  tenths,  among  the  common  people  that  we  had  to  do 
business  with  in  going  to  and  from  the  exhibition.  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  two  very  important  points  in  this  matter :  one  is 
practical  and  one  is  legal.  Since  the  time  of  Mr.  Kent's  paper 
(which  I  have  no  doubt  would  be  very  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  present  one)  there  has  been  a  very  illuminating  decision 
made  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  inability  of  the 
government  to  tax  the  income  from  real  estate,  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  same  doctrine  applies  here.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  Federal  government  of  these  United  States  has  no  legal 
power  to  fix  any  standard  of  weights  and  measures  except  in  its 
own  affairs  and  its  own  departments.     I  have  talked  with  some 
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of  our  congressmen  in  New  England  and  I  find  that  almost  uni- 
formly they  agree  with  me.  Last  winter  I  was  told  that  it  was 
the  sense  of  Congress  at  that  time  that  it  had  no  power  to  substi- 
tute one  system  of  weights  for  another ;  but  if  they  found  the 
people  using  one  kind  of  measure  Congress  could  fix  the  standard 
of  that  measure,  so  that  all  the  people  throughout  the  United 
States  might  do  business  on  the  same  basis.  I  speak  of  that 
because  this  congressman  is  a  man  who  is  very  well  known. 

One  thing  we  sometimes  forget  in  discussing  the  so-called 
metric  system  is  that  the  metric  system  is  not  a  decimal  system  at 
all  except  incidentally.  We  might  have  any  number  of  decimal 
systems.  We  might  have  something  better  or  something  worse 
than  the  present  metric  system.  What  distinguishes  the  metric 
system  is  not  the  decimal  feature  but  its  peculiar  standard,  and 
although  that  standard  has  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble  already, 
I  should  like  to  see  some  improvement  in  the  present  English  sys- 
tem of  measures.  In  the  English  standard  we  have  one  which 
seems  to  me  to  need  no  improvement.  It  is  about  as  definitely 
fixed  as  it  is  possible  to  fix  any  standard,  but  evjen  if  I  was  an 
advocate  of  the  adoption  of  the  French  metric  system,  I  would  not 
feel  at  liberty,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  sign  a  memorial 
to  Congress  to  adopt  a  system  to  displace  the  one  now  used,  or 
to  restrict  the  freedom  of  American  citizens  in  the  use  of  any 
standard  they  pleased.  Congress,  as  I  understand  it,  has  not  the 
power  under  the  constitution  to  adopt,  much  less  to  enforce, 
any  such  law. 

I  merely  want  to  add  to  what  I  have  said  that  I  think  the 
experience  of  some  of  our  engineers  who  have  gone  to  France  and 
Germany  to  take  charge  of  manufacturing  there  may  be  interest- 
ing. They  have  found  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  lost  sight 
entirely  of  the  two-foot  rule  and  of  eighths  and  sixteenths,  and 
are  able  to  go  along  with  the  metric  system  without  any  difficulty 
whatever.  We  have,  in  a  few  cases,  sent  workmen  over  tliere — 
ordinary  mechanics — and  while  I  have  not  discussed  tlie  matter 
with  them,  I  have  learned  incidentally  that  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  changing  from  one  to  the  other,  although  they  had  the  eighths 
and  sixteenths  thorouo:hlv  fixed  in  their  minds  ;  so  that  I  think 
we  can  say  that  the  practical  difficulties  would  not  be  so  great  as 
some  suppose. 

Mr,  Ous  C,  Heyining. — T  do  not  wish  to  advocate  either  system, 
for  the  reason  that  we  are  not  ready  to  do  anything,  anyway. 
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But  there  are  several  conclusions  and  tables  given  which  ought  to 
be  criticised.  One  of  these  conclusions  I  would  like  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to,  and  I  wish  to  ask  where  at  Any  point  you  can 
find  evidence  that  the  English  inch,  as  stated  in  conclusion  21, 
page  587,  is  the  virtual  standard  of  Europe. 

I  know  I  have  seen  Brown  &  Sharpe's  inches  over  there  as 
curiosities  of  perfection  of  American  workmanship.  I  have  been 
abroad  some,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  the  English  inch  being 
used  as  a  standard  in  any  of  the  countries  that  I  have  visited 
except,  of  course,  England. 

Mr.  Schumann. — I  desire  to  correct  a  statement  on  page  577 
which  implies  that  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  took 
action  unfavorable  to  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system.  But 
Philadelphia,  being  a  little  slow,  required  eight  years  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  world  was  becoming  more  cosmopolitan,  and 
within  the  last  year,  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the  above 
club  favoring  the  metric  system.  The  discussion  at  the  time 
brought  out  the  fact  that  but  few  men  then  operated  with  duo- 
decimals, such  as  sixteenths  or  eighths.  Nearly  every  one  had 
adopted  a  decimal  subdivision  of  sotne  kind. 

Whether  we  use  36  or  37  inches  as  a  unit  is  immaterial,  although 
the  tendency  is  toward  a  uniform  standard  which  will  be  adopted 
throughout  the  world  sooner  or  later. 

Prof.  Jno.  E.  Sweet. — Just  one  word  in  regard  to  the  way 
the  thing  works  in  practice.  We  have  recently  taken*  a  contract 
to  do  some  work  for  a  large  concern  in  Belgium.  They  sent  us 
drawings,  and  the  studs  were  marked  19  millimetres  in  diameter. 
The  drawings  did  not  give  the  pitch  of  the  thread,  so  we  sent  for 
a  French  tap  to  make  our  studs  correspond  with  theirs.  They 
wrote  back  that  19  millimetres  meant  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  three-quarter-inch  Whit  worth  tap. 

Mr.  Gu8  C.  Henniiig. — The  very  title  of  the  paper  is  incorrect 
and  misleading,  as  it  should  read  :  "  The  Metric  versus  the  Eng- 
lish system."  It  is  improper  to  call  the  English  system  the 
duodecimal,  because  the  two  have  no  similarity  ;  and  while  the 
latter  is  of  great  service,  symmetry,  and  beauty,  and  is  rational,  the 
former  is  just  the  reverse,  being,  in  my  judgment,  arbitrary,  incon- 
gruous, irrational,  clumsy,  and  not  even  uniform  in  England  proper. 

The  argument  on  page  5<{rl:  that  the  metric  system  cannot  be  en- 
forced among  the  people  because  of  its  absurd  or  difficult  nomen- 
clature is  not  sound  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  or  apply  the  names 
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of  higher  multiples  of  the  unit  standard  any  more  than  we  use 
the  names  "  double  eagle  "  or  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  for  we 
use  the  dollar  to  any  amount,  as  the  British  invariably  drop  the 
names,  merely  saying  five,  seven,  and  six,  when  he  means  five 
pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  sixpence ;  what  have  names  to  do 
with  bookkeeping,  as  suggested  on  page  565  ? 

But  let  us  examine  the  table  on  page  567  from  a  reasonable 
point  of  view,  on  the  basis  of  the  only  possible  proper  compari- 
son.  The  author  compares  population  of  metric  and  non-metric 
nations  and  includes  all  peoples  whether  Indians,  barbarians,  or 
anything  else,  instead  of  comparing  such  peoples  only  who  have 
"  standards  "  of  any  kind. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  China  weights  and  measures  are 
almost  unknown  cmiong  the  people^  and  that  each  governor  has 
the  royal  prerogative  of  establishing  his  own  values.  In  India 
conditions  are  similar,  and  comparing  the  population  of  peoples 
and  that  part  thereof  who  habitually  use  weights  and  measures, 
this  table  should  read  as  follows : 


Population   in  Millions. 


Metric, 


Oermany 49.428 

Austro-Uangarv 41 .285 

France * 88.343 

Turkey  (including  Egypt) 82.212 

Italy 30.947 

Spain 17.545 

Brazil 14.002 

Mexico 11.6^3 

Scandinavia 6.786 

Belgium 6.069 

Netherlands 4.51 1 

Portugal 4.307 

Switzerland 2.918 


Total 259.986 


Non-metric. 

British  India 5.000 

United  States , 62.882 

Japan 40.453 

United  Kingdom 37.879 

Philippine  Islands 1.000 

West  Indies 2.000 

Canada 4.833 

British  Australasia 0.500 

Denmark 2.172 

British  Africa 1.150 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. .  0.202 


Total 158,021 


The  table  in  this  rational  form  puts  a  totall}^  different  aspect 
on  the  question,  and  the  conekision,  top  of  page  5GS,  must  be  ex- 
actly reversed.  In  civilized  Ilussia  tlie  metric  system  is  in  use 
as  well  as  in  all  international  n»lations  and  matters,  hcmce  it  is 
dropped  from  the  table  altogoth(?r. 

The  tables  on  page  509  are  e(iually  misleading,  as  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  commerce  of  iiK^ric  countries  is  carried  by  ships  carrying 
the  British  flag,  although  not  pro])erly  British  tonnage,  as  given 
in   Commercial   Year   Binfk.     Tht*  figures  given  are  used   for  a 
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definite  purpose,  without  discrimination  or  proper  knowledge  of 
their  bearing  on  the  question  discussed. 

Our  own  consuls  have  reported  frequently  that  our  foreign 
commerce  is  seriously  hampered  by  our  failure  to  use  metric 
standards,  and  will  not  assume  proper  proportions  until  they  are 
generally  introduced.  In  trade  the  seller  must  suit  himself  to 
the  buyer. 

Now,  while  the  author  has  carefully  rehearsed  all  attempts  to 
introduce  the  metric  system  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  France,  he  totally  ignores  the  successful,  rapid,  and  peaceful 
change  made  in  Germany,  where  it  has  taken  only  one  generation 
to  almost  produce  oblivion  of  all  previous  systems,  in  spite  of  his 
assertion  that  the  English  inch  is  still  the  only  standard.  Of 
course,  when  explaining  to  English-speaking  persons  what  19 
millimetres  means,  he  will  always — remembering  their  unfamili- 
arity  with  the  metric  system — say  "  about  one  inch ;  "  but  they 
never  use  any  such  measure,  nor.  can  one  be  found.  As  to  the 
common  people,  who  from  childhood  hear  of  nothing  but  metres 
and  kilos,  they  use  no  others,  in  spite  of  the  author's  statements 
to  the  contrary,  as  I  have  learned  through  personal  experience. 
Why  does  not  the  author  explain  how  little  friction  has  occurred 
in  Germany,  the  most  important  metric  country  ?  He  carefully 
omits  all  of  .these  facts,  while  he  makes  much  of  the  troubles  had 
in  France  during  a  period  which  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

When  a  German  speaks  of  his  "  schoppen  bier "  he  means  a 
particular  vessel  rather  than  quantity  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  he 
rarely  uses  this  term,  as  the  term  one-half  liter  is  much  more  com- 
mon, and  all  glasses  and  jugs  are  thus  marked.  If  the  author 
gives  prominence  to  "  pfund,"  "  zoU,"  "  strich,"  etc.,  etc.,  why  does 
he  not  call  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  the  40  various  bushels,  36 
yards  and  ells,  12  hundredweights,  7  stones,  etc.,  etc.,  in  common 
use  in  Great  Britain  ?  He  should  at  least  have  been  just  and 
fair  and  not  exaggerate,  as  he  does  throughout  the  paper,  and  the 
assertions  made  by  his  friends,  one  of  whom  states  that  he  "  thinks 
in  measuring  distance  they  use  the  word  league  in  France,"  are 
not  worthy  of  credence,  as  the  kilometer  is  in  universal  use  even 
in  Germany,  although  old  jyeople  will  still  talk  of  ''  stunden  " 
(hours),  never  having  lost  the  habit  of  thinking  of  distance  by 
time  required  to  reach  the  same  afoot.  1  do  not  think  that  such 
statements  should  stand  unchallenged. 
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Now  let  U3  look  at  the  24  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author. 
Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  T,  8,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  23,  24  are,  in  my 
judgment,  either  wholly  or  partly  erroneous,  based  on  lack  of 
infonnation,  false  statements  of  others,  or  incorrect  knowledge. 
No.  19  is  partially  wrong,  for  in  England  the  various  Boards  of 
Trade  are  constantly  agitating  the  simplification  of  weights  and 
measures  due  to  friction  and  trade  causes  by  lack  of  uniformity. 
No.  20  is  only  true  in  non-metric  countries,  because  in  France, 
Gernianj',  etc.,  etc.,  all  industries  and  trade  are  carried  on  by  the 
sole  use  of  the  metric  standards.  No.  21  is  only  partly  correct,  as 
it  is  not  true  that  the  English  inch  is  at  all  used  as  a  standard  in 
metric  countries.  No,  23  is  very  questionable,  as  proven  by  Ger- 
many, where  political  difficulties  did.  not  arise  and  legal  difficulties 
were  readily  adjusted.  No.  24  is  nnwarranted,  as  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  in  this  country 
"  is  utterly  impossible  and  beyond  reason  "  until  it  shall  have 
been  tried. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Co//e«.*— There  have  been  a  number  of  criti- 
cisms made,  and  in  order  to  treat  them  all  I  shall  have  to  be 
brief  in  my  answers.  I  would  premise,  however,  that  some  of 
these  criticisms  are  already  answered  in  the  paper,  as  will  be 
found  on  a  more  careful  perusal.  For  instance,  it  seems  to  have 
been  supposed  that  the  conclusions  on  pages  585  to  5SS  were 
intended  for  arguments,  whereas  they  are  intended  only  for  a 
syllabus  of  the  paper,  as  presented  on  the  previous  pages.  In 
order  to  make  this  clear,  I  have  apjiended  to  each  conclusion  the 
pages  to  which  it  principally  refers.  Other  criticisms  are  based 
on  a  misconception,  and  I  have  been  made  to  say  what  I  never 
did  say. 

Several  of  the  criticisms  refer  to  my  tables  on  pages  567  to  509. 
These  tallies  were  prepare<l  to  refute  the  statements  which  are 
Ijeing  made  and  circulated  by  metricists,  mentioned  on  jiage  567, 
to  the  effect  that  the  bulk  of  the  world's  population  and  com- 
merce is  metric;  and  thej'  do  refute  tlicm.  Tliey  do  more  than 
that,  for  they  pi-ove  in  each  case  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  races, 
which  all  use  practically  the  same  measures  and  language,  control 
the  population  and  commerce  of  the  world.  Everything  proved 
besides  is  supererogation.  Mr.  Kohrer  thinks  that  I  should  omit 
China.  India,  and  Turkey  from  the  table  of  page  567.     If  you  start 
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to  doctor  figures  you  niiiy  make  them  read  almost  anything  yol 
please.  I  don't  know  why  jou  should  orait  China,  I'm  sure, 
unless  it's  because  you  don't  think  the  people  there  are  civilized 
enough  to  be  classed  as  population.  It  is  to  bo  observed,  how- 
ever, that  vast  hordes  are  included  in  almost  every  country  on 
the  left-hand  side,  who,  if  they  ever  lieard  of  the  metric  system, 
certainly  do  not  use  it,  and  a  large  portion  of  these  probably  less 
civilized  than  the  Chinese.  "When  you  cut  out  all  these,  you 
might  find  the  ratio  to  stand  worse  from  a  metric  point  of  view 
than  it  does  now.  This  table  is  not  a  census ;  it  is  a  plain  com- 
mon-sense average,  which  cuntiot  be  expected  to  give  more  than 
a  general  idea.  Everybody  can  see  how  it  is  made  up;  and  if  it 
doesn't  accord  with  his  views  Ipe  may  alter  it  to  suit  his  fancy. 

The  table  on  page  568,  which  is  of  more  importance,  is  intended 
to  show  where  we  tn.u8t  use  metres,  and  where  we  may  use  yards 
in  our  foreign  commerce.  I  believe  there  is  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  our  exports  in  the  metric  column  where  we  do  in  fact  use 
metres.  For  instance,  according  to  Dr.  Sellers  (p.  579),  our  Ameri- 
can shafting  sells  freely  in  Europe,  and  no  one  complains  of  its 
size,  I  have  already  shown  (p.  574)  that  our  sizes  are  used  in 
other  things  also.  Mr.  Fairbanks  takes  exception  to  the  countries 
named  at  the  bottom  of  page  56S,  because  of  what  is  not  allowed 
there.  It  was  because  of  what  is  not  allowed  there  that  I  put 
ihera  on  the  left-hand  side  of  my  table,  but  it  was  because  of 
what  is  used  there  that  I  made  a  separate  collection  below.  To 
call  some  far-away  land  of  llamas  and  gauchos  a  metric  country, 
because  the  metric  system  is  used  in  the  custom-house,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  these,  is  ridiculous. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Russia  uses  the  metrio  system  in  some 
cases ;  which,  you  know,  cannot  be,  because  it  is  not  yet  legalized 
there,  which,  according  to  the  metricists,  is  necessary  before  it  can 
be  used.  Russia  does,  however,  use  the  metric  system  for  some 
purposes,  and  so  does  the  United  States.  If  you  take  one  you 
must  take  the  other.  This  allegation  of  Russia  shows  what  a 
sham  all  this  metric  argument  is. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  says  1  had  to  "  go  away  back  to  18T7  "  to  got 
reports  from  the  executive  departments  in  favor  of  the  duodeci. 
nial  system,  and  that,  if  I  had  taken  the  reports  of  the  last  two 
years,  I  would  have  found  only  one  department  adverse  to  the 
metric  system.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  did  not  go  back  in  order 
to  get  those  reports ;  they  are  a  part  of  the  subject  which  I  began 
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at  the  beginning,  and  I  took  them  in  as  I  passed  along.  The  quo- 
tations from  those  reports  were  given  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because,  as  stated  in  note  40,  misrepresentations  liave  been  made 
concerning  them ;  and  second,  because  they  present  very  strong 
arguments  against  legishition  favorable  to,  the  metric  system. 
The  criticism  that  I  did  not  insert  the  more  i-ecenj;  reports  is  a 
fair  one ;  tbey  ivere  not  printed  in  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, but  in  a  secondary  pamphlet,  which  missed  my  attention. 
I  have  remedied  that  omission.  But  let  me  say  that  these  last 
replies  from  the  executive  departments  are  but  very  fragmentary  ; 
only  eleven  replies  were  received,  and  but  eight  generally  favor- 
able, or  only  two  more  than  in  ISTT.  These  replies  were  not  to  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  but  to  letters  from  the  Coinage  Committee, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  bo  ex|>lained  wh}'  we  haven't  heard  from 
the  other  departments,  particularly  those  which  proved  so  refruc- 
tory  in  1S7T.  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  be  understood  as  pinning 
my  faith  to  that  of  the  government  officials, 

I  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  to  resort  to  epithets  in  place 
of  arguments,  but  I  tliink  Mr.  Willis's  criticism  of  my  first  con- 
clusion is  due  principally  to  his  not  having  read  the  paragraphs 
on  which  it  is  based.  Surely  no  one  can  read  that  history  impar- 
tially and  say  that  that  conclusion  is  not  justified.  My  phraseology 
was  chosen  advisedly,  and  after  much  reflection  I  see  no  reason 
for  altering  it,  except  in  one  particular,  which,  as  it  was  not  prop- 
■erly  a  deduction  from  the  paper,  I  have  expunged. 

What  I  said  about  the  Engineere'  Club  of  Philadelphia  {p.  577) 
was  that  their  committee's  report  "was  favorable  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem. That  report  was  quite  elaborate ;  but  tlie  more  recent  reso- 
lution of  the  club  wa^  brief  and  said  nothing  about  compulsory 
adoption. 

There  has  been  some  misunderstanding  of  my  conclusion  21, 
owing  to  insufficient  emphasis  of  the  word  "  virtual."  I  did  not 
mean  that  the  term  "  inch  "  is  used  to  designate  that  magnitude; 
but  the  magnitude  exists,  though  obscured  as  25  millimetres,  which 
is  only  an  approximation.  All  this  is  given  brief  mention  on  page 
57i,  and  another  example  has  just  cropped  out  in  Professor  Sweet's 
19-millimetre  tap.  I  tliought  these  things  were  tolerably  well 
known. 

There  has  also  been  some  misconception,  I  think,  of  what  Is 
meant  by  the  common  use  of  a  system,  like  weights  and  meas- 
ures, in  a  country.     People  seem  to  think  that  if  only  the  manu- 
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facturing  and  technical  element  of  a  community  uses  the  metric 
system,  that  constitutes  common  use.  Now,  the  manufacturing 
and  technical  element  is  that  which,  after  the  government  itself, 
is  the  easiest  to  reach  by  a  compulsory  law.  But  although  to 
have  forced  the  factories  to  carry  on  their  work  with  metres  is 
certainly  to  have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  it  is  very  far  from 
everything.  It  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  The  great 
mass  of  the  measurements  of  a  nation  are  those  carried  on  between 
private  persons  or  small  dealers  in  everyday  life,  which,  according^ 
to  Spencer,  constitute  transactions  probably  fifty  times  as  numer- 
ous as  the  others.  It  is  these  which  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for 
the  most  autocratic  of  governments  to  aflfect ;  yet  it  is  these  very 
ones  which  are  overlooked  by  everybody.  Possibly  there  are 
those  who  think  that  these  bear  no  relation  to  engineering,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  considered.  All  I  have  space  to  say 
here  is,  I  hope  they  will  think  twice  on  that  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Henning  I  have  very 
little  to  say.  It  is  a  good  example  of  just  such  writings  as  this- 
paper  was  written  to  refute.  There  is  no  use  rehashing  the  paper 
by  way  of  answer,  and  there  are  only  a  few  things  which  need 
special  mention. 

The  question  of  title  has  been  already  discussed  on  pages  494 
and  495 ;  and  the  apology  for  the  nomenclature,  on  the  ground 
that  we  need  not  use  it,  except  in  the  case  of  the  fundamental 
units,  on  pages  550  and  565.  Any  one  who  has  kept  books  can 
answer  the  question  about  bookkeeping. 

Recommendations  from  consuls  accredited  to  metric  countries^ 
that  we  adopt  the  metric  system,  are  nothing  new,  nor  in  any  way 
astonishing.  If  our  "  commerce  is  seriously  hampered  by  our  fail- 
ure to  use  metric  standards,'*  let  the  manufacturers  look  to  that. 
I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  from  that  quarter.  In  the 
meantime  we  continue  to  sell  our  goods  there,  made  according  to 
the  old  standards,  whose  advantages  we  are  not  reminded  of  by 
our  consuls  to  English-speaking  countries ;  so  we  conclude  cx)n- 
forraability  with  the  latter  is  of  no  consequence. 

Possibly  some  of  my  more  acute  readers  have  perceived  I'easons 
why  I  should  not  give  so  much  space  to  Germany  as  to  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  other  than  because  the 
change  was  "successful,  rapid,  and  peaceful."  If  I  had  been  a 
metricist  (which  is  really  the  only  fault  Mr.  Henning  has  to  find 
Avith  me),  doubtless  I  would  have  omitted  France,  Great  Britain^ 
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and  the  United  States  altogether,  and  filled  up  my  paper,  as 
liietra  are  filled  up,  with  ti'ivial  matters,  with  letters  from  other 
metrlcists,  and  wiLh  vehement  asseverations. 

To  the  "40  various  bushels,  etc.,  of  Great  Britain"  very  em- 
phatic attention  has  been  called  on  page  554 ;  and  to  the  anoma- 
lous measures  of  the  United  States,  also,  on  pages  554  and  584. 
It  is  proper  that  mj'  critic  should  know  that  this  is  a  two-edged 
sword  and  should  be  used  with  caution. 

It  is  suggested  that  my  non-tecli nioal  friend,  quoted  on  page 
573,  is  not  worthy  of  credence.  Doubtless  not,  to  any  one  of  the 
metric  creed,  because  the  evidence  was  not  collected  in  the  proper 
way.  "What  I  should  have  done  was  to  obtain  some  one  to  go 
abroad  and  to  those  districts  where  the  metric  system  is  used, 
and  to  write  me  that  it  is  used  there.  Instead  of  doing  this,  I 
inquired  of  a  plain  tourist,  who  travelled  among  the  ]>eople,  not 
among  manufacturers  and  technical  men,  and  to  whom  I  did  not 
signify  previously  the  object  of  ray  inquiry.  The  evidence  is  con- 
traband, but  it  may  not  be  without  ioterest. 

I  iiave  still  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  legislative  aspect 
of  this  question — the  aspect  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with — and 
Mr.  Fairbanks'  statements  alwut  Mexico  furnish  me  a  very  fitting 
text.  Not  even  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  told  the  whole  story  about 
HeJcico.  On  page  542  are  mentioned  the  three  obhgatory  laws  of 
ISST,  18*51,  and  ISfiS,  and  their  results  taken  fi-om  the  1877  re- 
port of  J.  K.  Upton,  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  an  atlvocate  of 
the  metric  system.  One  would  suppose  that  three  such  laws,  or 
even  one,  would  insui-e  the  use  of  tlie  metric  system  by  everybody 
inatanter.  But,  lo  and  behold,  seventeen  years  later,  in  1S83,  we 
find  the  same  process  being  gone  through  all  over  again,  just  as  if 
it  were  entirely  new  and  unheard  of  before !  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  very  zealous  metricist  writing  boma  in  disgust  {Jour.  Assn.  Eng. 
Soc.,  Vol  I.,  p.  24^)  "how  complicated  a  simple  matter  may  be 
made  when  human  ingenuity  is  Ijent  on  finding  out  bow  not  to  do 
it" — this  regarding  railway  construction,  where  of  all  places  you 
would  expect  it  to  run  easiest.  The  law  of  1S82  was  to  go  into 
effect  in  1884,  but  the  date  was  afterward,  it  appears  {Jour.  As«7i, 
Er^.  Soc.,  Vol,  Iir.,  p.  133),  postponed  two  years  longer.  Now, 
then,  just  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  at  all  during  the  last  forty 
years,  here  we  have  a  branil-new  law  this  year  solemnly  assuring  us 
(although  there  are  no  penalties  attached  to  this  one)  that  "  from 
and  after  September  16,  1S96,"  the  metric  system  "will  be  the 


3  legal  system  in  the  Unitetl  States  of  Mexico,"  and  Mr.  Fall? 
batiks,  with  equal  solemnity,  tellin;^  us  that  this  settles  It.  and  no- 
body in  Mexico  uses  anything  any  more  hut  the  metric  system. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  convey  to  your  minds  ?  and  does  this 
present  assurance  really  look  more  reasonable  than  the  old,  old 
song  which  we  have  been  listening  to  for  the  past  twenty  years  ? 
How  many  other  laws  besides  those  I  have  mentioned  have  been 
enacted  in  Mexico  I  don't  know,  and  how  many  will  be  in  future, 
time  alone  can  tell.  But  don't  for  a  moment  suppose  this  is  an 
exceptional  case.  Far  from  it.  Mr,  Fairbanks  himself  has  su|)- 
plied  ua  with  another. — Uruguay, — which  is  classed  in  my  list  of 
metric  countries  as  it  has  been  in  others  for  thirty  years.  Whether 
they  passed  a  law  there  in  1S93,  and  whether  it  was  one  of  their 
old  laws  passed  over  again,  or  a  new  and  more  radical  one — these 
things  I  leave  for  others  to  explain.  But  Uruguay  is  not  a  new 
metric  country.  Take  Peru,  another  from  South  America,  and 
read  what  was  written  me  hy  one  entirely  disinterested,  so  far  as 
I  know,  and  whose  experience  there  is  not,  I  think,  more  than 
five  or  six  years  old, — my  note  77  on  page  573.  Take  Holland 
and  Belgium,  which  made  the  metric  system  compulsory  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  then  did  it  all  over  again  half  a 
century  later, — and  gtill  a  traveller  in  Holland  returns  without 
having  heard  of  its  being  used  there!  Take  Turkey,  which  did 
the  same  thing  in  1869,  and  then  again  in  1895.  Some  metricists 
say  it  is  compulsory  in  Turkey,  and  some  say  it  is  not.  Some 
metricists  say  it  is  compulsory  in  Greece,  and  some  say  it  is  not. 
Even  in  Germany,  where  laws  are  as  autocratic  and  stringent  as 
yon  will  find  them, — the  country  they  hold  up  to  us  as  a  motlel, — 
we  find  a  new  law  passed  in  1SS4,  nominally  to  amend  that  of 
1868,  which  permitted  the  common  terms  as  applied  to  the  metric 
quantities,  but  in  reality,  it  seems,  because  that  law  would  not 
work,  and  to  patch  it  up  so  that  it  would.  Those  common  terms 
were  not  applied  to  the  new  quantities  as  the  law  bad  prescribed, 
but  to  the  old  quantities.  Just  as  they  always  had  been  ;  *  and  so 
throughout  the  country  by  the  common  people  you  will  find  them 
to-tlay.  There  is  France,  the  sti-onghold  of  the  metric  system, 
crying  to  our  government  foe  aid  against  the  aime  system,  abol- 
ished one  hundred  and  throe  years  ago,  and  which  they  say,  by 
*  Tliis  Is  practically  ackDonledged  in  the  argumeot  lor  tbe  law  of  1884. 
attaclied  lo  tlie  draft  of  tbat  law  printed  hy  tiio  imperial  govern  meat  ;  and.  In 
fact.,  the  iw.nie  rate  seems  tn  apply  here  as  tn  some  titlier  Germaa  laws  (according 
to  official  uttfirance) ;  infractioaB  are  "  tnlented.  bat  not  pcmiitied," 
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being  used  in  invoices  of  goods,  is  causing  frauds  in  their  customs 
receipts  {Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Soc,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  227).  These  are  a  few- 
isolated  cases,  and  they  will  do  to  exemplify  a  little  further  what 
I  have  already  tried  to  establish  in  the  pages  of  this  paper ;  but 
I  could  quote  a  great  many  more  instances,  and  most  of  these  are 
from  evidence  furnished  by  the  metricists  themselves.  If  any  one 
would  take  the  time  to  look  into  the  matter  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  partisan  evidence  of  the  metricists,  I  haven't  a 
particle  of  doubt  a  mass  could  be  collected  which  would  turn 
theirs  to  ridicule. 

Now,  what  does  this  country  propose  to  do  ?  or  rather,  what 
does  this  little  handful,  at  most  a  few  thousand  out  of  our  seventy 
millions,  propose  to  have  us  do  ?  Do  they  want  us  to  take  this 
legislative  physic  for  the  rest  of  our  lives?  That  is  what  the 
other  countries  are  doing  and  have  done,  and  they  propose  that 
we  shall  do  the  same.  That  is  what  it  means,  and  let  us  under- 
stand it  before  we  begin.  Let  us  enter  this  quagmire  with  our 
eyes  wide  open,  and  not  think  we  can  go  a  little  way  and  then 
return.  We  gave  them  the  law  of  1866,  which  means  nothing 
and  doesn't  hurt  us  any,  but  now  they  take  that  and  use  it  as  a 
handle  to  make  us  go  a  step  further.  Another  step,  and  it  only 
gives  them  better  opportunity  to  insist  on  the  next.  I  am  not 
now  speaking  against  the  metric  system  j9(^  se.  Any  one  is  at 
liberty  to  admire  that  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  to  enact  it  into 
a  law  is  another  matter.  I  admire  Platonism,  but  I  don't  want  it 
enacted  into  a  law.  This  metric  system  has  been  justly  termed 
the  iathos  of  legislation,  upon  which,  said  General  Pasley  forty 
years  ago  (p.  572),  "  far  more  legislation  has  been  expended  than 
can  be  found  in  all  the  English  statutes  on  the  same  subject  since 
the  Norman  Conquest." 

This  is  the  era  of  patent  medicines  and  panaceas.  Just  now  it 
is  legislation  that  is  to  cure  all  ills.  We  have  just  witnessed  the 
attempt  of  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen  to  increase  tlieir 
wealth  by  legislation.  People  say  Adams's  report  is  old-fashioned. 
If  any  one  thinks  so,  let  him  forget  that  Adams  ever  wrote  it.  I 
do  not  quote  it  because  it  is  Adams's,  but  because  it  is  common 
sense.  If  any  one  has  not  read  the  quotations  on  pages  579  to 
585,  for  instance,  I  hope  he  will  stop  and  do  so  before  continuing 
to  advocate  an  impossibility. 

Some  one  has  remarked  that  "  when  the  people  saw  the  law 
was  going  to  be  enforced  they  took  it  up."     There  you  have  the 
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crux  of  the  whole  matter.  When  they  did, — but,  no  matter  when 
they  did,  how  long  would  it  take  everybody  in  this  country  to 
make  sure  the  Federal  Government  would  or  could  enforce  a  law 
of  this  character  ?  They  tell  us  other  nations  have  enforced  it. 
So  also  have  other  nations  enforced  military  conscription  in  time  of 
peace,  but  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
argue  that  that  could  be  enforced  in  this  country.  "  When  the 
King  of  Prussia, "  said  a  witness  before  the  Coinage  Committee 
of  the  House  last  winter,  "  desired '  a  metric  system,  he  said '  let 
there  be  a  metric  system,'  and  there  was  one.  As  soon  as  he  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  its  excellence,  it  came  into  existence." 
In  that  saying  you  see  the  broad  chasm  which  divides  our  govern- 
ment from  every  other  government  on  earth;  yet  the  zeal  of 
these  people  is  so  blind  that  they  have  forgotten  that  all-essential 
he  is  lacking  to  us.  This  government  is  strictly  one  of  the  people, 
and,  outside  of  government  business,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  enforce  any  law  whatever  in  regard  to 
weights  and  measures.  I  believe  the  most  they  can  do  is  to  say 
that  this  or  that  measure  shall  be  of  such  a  size.  I  do  not  believe 
they  could  even  enforce  the  use  of  that  size,  as  was  done  in 
England,  but  merely  its  recognition  by  the  courts. 

I  wish  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  this  proposed  abuse 
of  the  legislative  function.  No  one  supposes  there  will  be  any 
bloodshed,  but  that  is  simply  because  such  a  law  would  be  a  huge 
joke.  It  would  do  nothing  but  create  endless  confusion.  The 
bare  thought  of  the  enforcement  of  a  law  compelling  a  man  to  \ 
give  up  his  yard-stick  and  use  metres  in  his  private  business  is 
ridiculous  to  any  sane  American.  As  to  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  by  the  government,  that,  of  course,  could  be  done,  al- 
though the  change  would  add  an  enormous  expense  to  the  annual 
budget,  and  when  it  was  done,  the  discord  with  the  people,  which 
would  continue  to  exist,  would  far  more  than  counterbalance  any 
gain  in  the  clerical  work.  They  talk  of  uniformity,  but  what 
uniformity  would  we  have  then  ?  The  only  place  in  the  govern- 
ment system  where  there  is  any  sense  in  the  metric  plea  is  the 
custom-house,  where  some  imported  goods  are  invoiced  in  metres 
and  kilogrammes.  To  change  the  whole  custom-house  reckoning 
for  these  is  not  simply  to  discommode  all  the  business  in  the 
country,  but  to  subordinate  the  greater  interest  to  the  less.  I 
have  already  shown  on  page  508  that  our  trade  with  British  posses- 
sions alone  is  greater  than  with  all  metric  countries  combined ; 
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but  even  if  it  were  not,  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  changing. 
Metric  goods  may  be  taxed  by  the  metre  and  kilogramme,  other 
goods  by  the  yard  and  pound,  and  this  may  be  done  without  any 
law  at  all.-  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  just  been  appointed  by  the  Council,  have  thought 
it  sufficient  merely  to  oppose  a  law  which  applies  only  to  the 
people  at  large,  but  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  not  neglect  to  op- 
pose any  such  scheme  as  this,  which  is  a  mere  cover  for  the  other, 
and  will  serve  only  to  make  such  diversity  as  exists  a  hundred 
times  worse  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  not,  to  use  the  words  of 
another,  a  leap  in  the  dark,  but  a  leap  in  full  daylight,  into  a 
metrological  chaos. 

As  to  whether  the  people  of  this  country,  as  a  whole,  will  of 
their  own  free  vnll  change  their  standards  of  weighing  and 
measuring,  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  argue.  People  are 
fond  of  telling  themselves  that  the  tendency  is  toward  uniform- 
ity, that  it  must  come  about  in  the  end,  and  what  a  blessing  uni- 
formity would  be,  and  so  on,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  lan- 
guage and  a  dozen  other  things.  I  know  there  has  been  a  great 
metric  boom  in  process  of  formation  for  the  past  thirty  years; 
but,  as  another  engineer  has  said,  "  booms  may  come  and  booms 
may  go,  but  our  people  are  about  as  likely  to  discard  their  habits 
of  thought  and  action  regarding  weights  and  measures  as  they 
are  to  set  about  training  themselves  to  become  ambidexters." 

Note. — This  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  everything  which  re- 
quired correction  or  modification,  corrected,  and  a  number  of  notes  of  interest 
added.  Mr.  Frederick  Brooks,  M.A.S.C.E.,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  assist 
me  in  this,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  many  suggestions.  Mr.  Brooks  has 
been  an  active  leader  in  the  metric  movement  since  its  inception,  and  has  an  im- 
mense library  on  the  subject ;  and  anything  he  has  failed  to  point  out  I  fancy  is 
not  of  great  importance. 
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BY  P.   R.  BUTTON,  NBW  YORK  CITY. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

It  is  one  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  engineering  as  a 
profession,  which  it  enjoys  in  common  with  architecture  and  art, 
that  the  creations  of  its  practitioners  are  embodied  in  concrete 
objects  which  outlast  the  lifetime  of  their  creators,  when  deserv- 
ing of  this  distinction.  It  was  the  boast  of  antiquity  that  a 
monument  more  enduring  than  bronze  could  be  left  behind  a 
man  when  he  passed  away,  and  the  cathedral,  the  bridge,  and 
any  structure  built  for  a  long  time  are  fitting  memorials  in  which 
a  posterity  may  see  the  glory  of  its  past 

It  happens,  however,  frequently,  that  for  the  mechanical  en- 
gineer the  search  for  his  successes  does  not  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  monumental  achievements,  but  includes  only  a  great  number 
of  small  and  perhaps  unnoted  constructions  whose  magnitude  in 
the  aggregate  would  deserve  to  be  recognized  if  such  aggregation 
could  possibly  be  made.  But  even  more  often  a  great  engineer 
leaves  behind  him  a  sense  of  loss  among  those  who  knew  him, 
which  bears  no  suggestion  of  that  loss  when  the  lifeless  hand  of 
a  master  drops  from  a  single  unfinished  work  of  great  magnitude. 
And  in  such  case  the  reason  for  the  feeling  of  loss  and  sorrow  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  springs  deeper  than  those  from  which  come  the 
appreciation  of  intellectual  greatness  alone.  It  must  be  that  it  is 
the  man  and  the  character  which  are  mourned,  and  not  merely 
tlie  things  which  his  intellect  enabled  him  to  do. 

It  is  something  of  this  sort  which  lies  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends  as  they  convene  to  speak  of  their  respect  and  admiration 
for  Mr.  Holloway.  He  was  not  a  great  engineer  in  the  sense  in 
which  Smeaton,  Watt,  Stephenson,  or  Corliss  have  been  great,  in 
the  sense  of  making  their  name  one  which  is  to  be  found  wher- 
ever the  student  of  the  history  of  engineering  searches  for  the 
names  of  those  who  have  distinguished  it  and  who  are  known 

*  Presented  at  tlie  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Meclianical  Eogineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Tranaactwns. 
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Vaioaiown,  Ohio.  W»  father  emme  ohgiaalij  from  Pennsrlvsaia. 
When  Mr,  HoUowftj  was  tax.  jean  oU  his  Eatber  nored  as  a 
pKm«er  to  «4iat  wa«  then  koovn  as  the  Western  Beserre,  snd 
tbw  fint  Mttlement  vaa  a  homestead  apoa  the  bank  of  the 
Coyabo^  Direr,  near  what  is  dow  the  town  of  CnTahoga  Falls. 
Wb«u  be  mored  there,  thtre  were  bat  six  houses  in  tLe  midst 
lit  tiifi  wildcrueMt. 

Tbii  place  afforded  Imt  meagre  opportunities  for  edacation  of 
tlus  growing  lad  at  school,  bat  as  most  of  the  earlr  settlers  were 
piou<i<7H  from  O'mnecticat.  they  brought  with  them  their  n.'fine«J 
ideiw  atiil  their  Nuw  EugUud  caltnre,  so  that  mauv  of  the  staud- 
aril  worlcH  of  literature  were  to  be  fnand  in  their  precious  libni- 
ri«H.  TlioHe  who  have  had  occusioQ  to  come  in  contact  with  Mr. 
ll'illowuyV  liturar)'  tiMte  aud  almost  poetic  turn  of  mind  will  per- 
lin\n  iitidunttiiiKJ  that  his  approciatioii  of  what  is  ba^  in  literu- 
tiirti  liiul  its  source  iu  the  eareful  reudiug  of  those  earlj  dujR. 

Hii  was  apprenticed  to  lea.rii  his  trade  to  a.  firm  of  engine 
biiildefH  ill  Cuyulioi^u  Falls  and  was  coiisidei'ed  their  most  capo? 
bla  apprentice.  It  will  l>e  remembered  by  many  that  som 
of  Mr.  lIolloway'H  most  interesting  reminiscences  covered  t 
pui'ioti  when  he  was  mastering  the  art  of  doiog  good  work  wi^j 
limited  fficiUties.  Ho  has  spoken  of  the  boiler  punch  of  his  a 
prenticcMhip  days,  which  was  u  steel  drift-pin  attached  to  the  eoo^ 
of  a  plank  iiiidor  u  tmi:  by  the  roadside,  so  that  the  weight  of  thd* 
workmnn  npon  the  long  end  of  the  lever  could  be  made  to  jump  a 
hole  through  the  plate.  He  hrts  spoken  ;il»o  of  how  impossible  it 
WOK  in  those  early  days  to  make  boiler  seams  tight  with  the  ap- 
]itiances  then  in  ime,  and  that  it  v/a.s  customary  to  put  into  the 
boilnr,  before  cloHing  it  up  for  test  or  for  use,  some  material  which 
would  bo  forced  into  the  open  joints  by  the  pressure  from  within 
and  taku  up  the  leakage  iu  this  way.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
Lho  niochauic  of  rusourccH  ia  not  so  likely  to  be  developed  under 
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the  conditiona  now  prevalent  among  the  operatives  with  high- 
claas  machine  tools,  and  that  those  earlj  days  produced  a  me- 
chanic and  engineer  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  these  later 
years.  His  life  in  Ohio  Bpanned  the  period  of  the  introduction  of 
the  railroad  and  locomotive  engine  into  that  rapidly  gro\ving  sec- 
tion, and  every  one  who  has  heard  him  speak  of  the  responsibil- 
ity and  the  debt  which  is  owing  to  the  enj^ine  driver  of  the  loco- 
motive, will  have  recognized  that  this  knowledge  came  from 
actual  experience  upon  the  road  and  in  the  cab. 

His  first  absence  from  home  was  for  a  year  in  CabotsviUe, 
Mass.,  but  at  different  periods  of  his  early  life  he  was  engaged  at 
TiVilmington,  Del,,  in  ste.imboat  engine  design,  and  at  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  as  manager  of  a  coal  mining  company.  For  several 
yeai-s  be  was  geueral  manager  of  a  coal  mining  and  iron  manu- 
facturing company  at  Shawneetown,  Di.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Mr.  Hoiioway  came  into  acquaintance  with  the  firm  of  Sellers  & 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  originators  of  that  iron  company. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  1801-65,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Cuyahoga  Steam  Furnace  Company  of  Cleveland,  which  was 
doing  a  miscellaneous  lino  of  foundry  and  machine  work,  but 
probably  more  of  machinery  for  the  lake  traffic  than  with  iron 
and  stee!  works  machinery,  which  became  tlieir  later  field.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Castle,  in  1S73,  he  became  president  and 
remained  superintendent  of  the  company,  conducting  the  works 
in  the  interest  of  tlie  other  stockholders,  for  whom  he  stood  as 
a  representative  and  protector.  The  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  was 
one  of  the  early  companies  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer 
steel  in  the  West,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  German  metallur- 
gist, Herr  Greiner,  the  necessary  work  for  the  iustallatiou  of  that 
plant  was  largely  done  at  the  Cuyahoga  Furnace  Company's 
works.  Later  the  blast  furnace  blowing  engine  became  quite  a 
specialty  of  tlie  establishment,  and  some  very  lai'ge  and  success- 
ful engines  of  this  class  were  turned  out.  It  is  an  interesting 
featiii'e  of  the  work  of  this  period  that,  for  reasons  sntisfaetory  to 
those  concerned  in  the  mauagement  of  the  old-established  works, 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  enlarge  its  equipment  by  the 
purchase  of  new  machine  tools  such  as  were  coming  into  use  ia 
the  Denver  and  rapidly  growing  works  which  were  looking  to  the 
future  rather  than  to  the  past.  It  was  a  pride  of  Mr.  Holloway's 
to  do  work  of  a  size  and  quality,  with  his  small  aud  inadequate 
tools,  for  a  price  which  could  not  be  reached  by  rivals  who  were 


better  equipped.  The  early  training  in  expedieots  for  doing 
work  waa  here  made  to  tell  for  the  interest  of  those  for  whom 
he  was  working,  and  tlie  application  of  portable  mot^hinery  to 
operate  upon  massive  work  was  one  of  tlie  fuodamental  featui-es 
of  thi«  achievement. 

He  was  ably  seconded  in  bis  endeavor  by  his  choice  of  most 
capable  lieutenants  in  his  foundry  and  in  other  departments,  80 
that  it  was  a  boast,  which  the  result  justified,  that  they  could  cast 
a  blowing  engine  fly-wheel  with  an  accuracy  and  success  such 
that,  when  iu  place  and  revolvii^,  the  uutinislied  casting  would  run 
as  true  as  the  finished  fly-wheels  of  competitive  ostablishmeuts. 
Mr.  Holloway  conducted  these  works  until  1887,  when  they  were 
sold  out  on  favorable  terms  to  the  Cleveland  Ship  Building  Com- 
pany, leaving  Mr.  Holloway  free  to  look  for  another  opportunity'  for 
bis  energy.  It  is  during  this  connection  with  the  Cuyah(^a  Fur- 
nace Company  that  the  successful  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
ill  Cleveland  in  the  spring  of  1SS3,  Mr.  Hollowny  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  details  of  that  meeting, 
and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  visits  made  to  his  home  duriug 
that  period  of  preparation  that  the  acquaintance  of  a  few  yeai-s 
before  ripened  into  a  friendship  which  the  writer  holds  as  a  cher- 
ished possession. 

Mr.  Holloway  was  not  allowed  to  remain  idle — hnt  a  few 
months.  Almost  immediately  he  was  secured  under  a  seven 
years'  contract  on  favorable  terms  by  the  firm  of  H.  R  Worth- 
ington,  hydraulic  engineers  of  Now  York  City.  His  duties  there 
were  various  in  all  lioes  of  business,  estimating,  contracting, 
repairs,  and  design.  Upon  ths  expu-ation  of  his  contract,  in  1894. 
lifter  a  summer  of  rest,  he  became  connected  with  the  Snow 
Steam  Pump  Wurks  of  BufiTnlo  in  a  somewhat  similar  relation, 
and  remained  with  them  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Refening  now  to  his  relations  as  a  member  of  the  AmerioaD 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Mr.  Holloway  joined  it  among 
the  early  charter  members,  and  was  present  at  its  first  large  meet- 
ing for  the  reading  of  papers  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Turf 
Club  in  Kew  York  City,  in  November.  1880.  His  active  influence 
in  the  Cleveland  Convention  lias  been  above  referred  to,  and  he 
served  as  manager  upon  its  Council  during  the  trying  early  years 
from  1880  to  1883,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Society  in 
188i  to  succeed  Prof.  John  E,  Sweet  Thin  made  him  the  fourth 
president  of  the  Society.     Upon  his  coming  to  New  York  iu  1S87 
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he  was  at  once  appointed  to  the  laborions  duty  incident  upoD 
service  upon  the  Society's  Finance  Committee  ;  and  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  to  the  rules  which  made  the  past  presi- 
dents members  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Society  for  life,  he  assumed 
tlie  responsibility  of  this  work  most  cheerfully,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  regular  iu  :ittendance  upon  the  meetings  of  that  body. 
He  was  one  of  tlio  special  committee  entrusted  by  the  Council 
with  tbe  consideration  of  tlie  important  step  undertaken  in  the 
winter  of  1890  of  deciding  upon  the  policy  of  a  permanent  home 
or  Society  House,  and  although  his  altitude  was  distinctly  con- 
eervative,  it  was  wisely  so,  and  be  yielded  at  once  to  the  cogency 
of  arguments  which  lead  to  the  purchase  of  the  premises  at  No. 
13  West  Tliirty-first  Street,  and  he  was  one  of  the  incoi'porators 
of  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Librdry  Association,  who  hold  tbe 
real  estate.  He  was  of  invahiable  service  in  carrying  through  a 
troublesome  complication  which  arose  at  tbe  moment  in  which 
the  property  passed  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Library  Trustees,  and 
was  full  of  delight  when  the  outcome  was  favorable  to  what  he 
considered  tbe  best  interests  of  the  undertaking. 

But  it  was  at  meetings  of  the  Society  that  his  warm  interest 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  its  welfare  was  most  manifest.  There 
are  few  who  will  not  recall  how  painstaking  was  his  devotion 
to  the  broadening  ot  the  acquaintance  of  members  of  tbe  Society 
with  each  other.  Early  and  late  Lis  tactful  address,  bis  genial 
and  humorous  speech,  his  assiduous  looking  after  the  shy  and 
retii'ing,  must  be  memories  which  will  lie  in  many  hearts.  When 
in  1S90-1U  it  was  decided  to  hold  reunions  of  members  and  their 
families,  for  the  ])urpose  of  developing  acquaintance  and  cement- 
ing the  bond  among  the  members,  at  the  Society  rooms,  he  was 
rarely  absent  and  always  full  of  helpful  suggestions.  In  fact,  if  a 
personal  reference  will  be  permitted,  the  writer  would  say  that 
there  were  few,  or  none,  among  the  membei's  or  oflBcera  of  tbe 
Society  to  whom  he  went  more  frequently  for  counsel  and  sug- 
gestion, or  whose  advice,  freely  and  wisely  given,  has  been  more 
often  taken  than  that  received  from  Mr.  Hotlowaj.  In  this 
respect  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  will  per- 
haps never  know  how  much  of  its  prosperity  during  these  last  ten 
years  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  thought  and  planning.  In  this 
relation  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Shortly  after  hia  coming  to  New  York  City  the  project  was 
started   by  Prof.   Thomas  Egleston,  Mi'.  James  C.  Bayles,  and 
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others,  to  form  in  this  citj  an  orgnnization  raamlj  social  in  its 
character,  wlucli  slioold  form  the  ducIgus  for  greater  union  amoDg 
engineers.  This  idea  took  shape  in  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New 
York  City,  and  while  it  is  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  refer 
at  length,  or  in  detail,  to  its  history  and  prosperity,  it  may  yet  be 
said  with  truth  that  Mr.  Ilolloway  was  never  forgetful  of  the  op- 
portunity which  this  organization  has  given  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  engineer,  and  that  as  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, as  its  president,  and  serving  it  on  its  exacting  committees, 
he  was  a  most  indefatigable,  faithful,  and  wise  councillor. 

Perhaps  no  better  idea  cau  be  given  of  the  genial,  inspiring, 
and  able  way  in  which  Mr.  Holloway  devoted  himself  to  the 
pleasure  of  others  than  by  quoting  from  one  of  the  little  speeches 
which  he  threw  off  incidentally,  as  it  were,  and  like  sparks  from 
the  anvil  of  his  regidar  work,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  even- 
ings at  which  the  mechanical  engineers  convened  in  1891.  The 
Society  had  recently  received  a  gift  from  Professor  Egleston  of 
the  colonial  dining  table  which  had  belonged  to  Robert  Fulton, 
and  which  had  been  the  starting  point  for  giving  to  oue  of  these 
evenings  the  complexion  of  reminiscences  of  Fulton  and  the  early 
development  of  steam-boating  in  America.  In  speaking  of  the 
table  and  Fulton's  relation  to  it,  he  said : 

"  We  engineers  who,  in  late  years,  with  all  the  resources  of  good 
tools  and  variety  of  material  at  our  command,  have  made  sad  and 
lamentable  failures,  can  well  imagine  what  must  have  been  the 
trials  and  difficulties  under  which  Robert  Fulton  struggled  when 
he  first  sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  steam-driven  boats  on 
river  and  sea.  What  would  our  friend  here,  Andrew  Fletcher, 
whose  swift-moving  steamers  have  since  proudly  tossed  from 
their  bow,  at  the  rat©  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  the  same  waters 
through  which  Fulton's  Clennont  struggled  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles,  have  thought  if  he  had  been  sliowu  a  board  pile  and  had 
been  asked  to  make  out  of  it  a  steamboat  boiler,  as  Fulton  had  to 
do?  I  dare  say  our  friend  well  remembers  when  the  widest  sheet 
of  boiler  plate  that  could  be  procured  was  but  26  inches ;  but  -j^ 
inch  iron  plates  26  inches  wide  were  far  better  stock  from  which 
to  make  boilers  than  wooden  staves  bound  together  by  bands  of 
iron,  as  were  those  on  Fulton's  first  boat. 

"  No  doubt  engineere  in  the  old  times,  as  now,  were  wont  to  take 
to  the  home  circle  the  cares  and  vexations  of  their  business,  and 
no  doubt  there  were  days  when,  after  a  night  of  restless  tossing. 
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trying  in  some  way  to  scheme  out  a  ramedy  for  some  new  aud 
unespected  difficulties,  our  hero  sat  him  down  to  that  table,  his 
usual  genial  gootl  humor  gone,  and  witli  few  words  for  wife  and 
children,  and  leaving  his  scarce  tasted  food,  lie  walked  out,  as  has 
many  another,  to  take  up  anew  the  battle  of  life. 

"  But  let  us  put  that  picture  aside.  Look  at  the  old  table  now ; 
it  is  set  for  a  grand  supper  ;  its  broad  surface  is  loaded  with  the 
old-time  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  feast,  for  in  that  good  old 
time  a  banquet  table  had  on  it  much  besides  a  bunch  of  flowers 
and  a  few  empty  plates.  See  the  quaintly  dressed  neighbors  who 
come  crowding  in  to  take  their  place  at  the  table,  and  to  honor 
their  friend  and  host  whose  newly  built  steam-nloved  boat  has 
made  the  round  trip  to  Albany  and  back  inside  of  four  days,  and 
as  they  shake  the  hand  of  the  master  and  congratulate  him  on 
his  great  success,  they  little  dream  of  the  grand  future  of  which 
that  day's  performance  was  the  beginning.     .     .     . 

"  But  listen  again :  The  genial  host  rises  to  respond.  Thanking 
them  for  all  their  good  wishes,  in  modest  tones  he  is  telling  them 
something  of  the  trials  and  disappointments  he  had  encountered 
in  the  past ;  and  that  harder  than  all  else  to  bear,  had  been  the 
cruel  jeers  of  those  whom  once  he  had  counted  among  his  friends, 
but  who,  seeing  his  persistency  in  his  purpose,  had  turned  from 
liim  with  bitter  words.  He  is  telling  his  guests  that,  impelled  by 
a  belief  that  he  would  at  last  succeed,  he  could  not  turn  back, 
but  now  that  the  hour  of  his  triumph  had  come  he  bad  only  the 
kindliest  feelings  toward  all.  He  tells  them  that  beyond  the 
present  he  sees  the  time  coming  in  which  not  only  the  waters  of 
the  noble  Hudson,  but  those  of  the  beautiful  Ohio  and  the  mighty 
Mississippi  as  well,  would  be  dotted  over  with  steamboats  carrying 
to  and  fro  the  wealth  and  products  of  an  immense  empire,  and 
that  on  the  ocean  the  steamship  would  bear  messages  of  peace 
and  good  will  to  all  lands  ;  and  that  long  after  they  had  all  passed 
away,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  the  coming  engineers,  the  white 
flag  of  a  peaceful  commerce  would  cement  in  a  bond  of  one  com- 
mon welfare  all  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

Another  example,  in  his  most  charming  vein,  he  rewrote  for 
Locamoihe  Enffinte^-ing  after  presenting  it  at  a  "  locomotive 
evening"  in  the  series  of  Society  reunions.  I  quote  it,  with  his 
permission,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  used  by  Mr.  Jae.  F.  Lewis 
in  bis  most  appreciative  memorial  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers. 
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■'It  was  a  little  thing — simply  n  small  iililureof  nnold-sule  locomnlive  placed 
in  tbemiddia  of  a  pv^  of  a  technicsl  journal  ....  and  a  line  below  it 
which  rpad  aa  follows  :  '  Old  Cayalio^a  Engint,  Built  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,'   .... 

"  The  pictured  engine  might  betiie  '  UBindeer,'  '  Antplop*,'  '  Leopard,'  oranj 
other  of  tha  fleet  engines  dcittgned  bj  Ethan  Rogers  ;  hot  no  matter  which  one 
it  waa.  it  was,  In  its  duy,  a  beauij-  and  a  rirnuer.  It  looks  light,  the  enji^ineers  of 
to-day  will  ««y.  IVell,  it  wub  light,  and  fortnnalelj  so  ;  for  the  road  on  wliii-li 
it  had  to  run  was  made  nt  light  iron  rails,  in  many  places  spiked  to  slabs  that  lay 
on  top  or  the  grouixl,  with  neither  ballast  under  ihem  nor  ditchee  beside  tliein  ; 
and  muD_v  a  time  did  the  engines  come  Inio  the  round-house,  after  lieaTy  reins, 
claj-washed  from  truck  to  tiip  of  enioke-stack.  Those  new  rosds  were  doi  only 
unballasted,  hut  they  were  so  uueveii  that  hnd  oot  the  engines  been  lightly  huill 
and  of  the  heal  wrousht-iroo,  they  would  have  wrenched  themselves  to  pieces  t>D 
the  roads  they  had  ti)  travel  on. 

"  Those  were  pioneer  days  for  railronda  in  Ohio.  The  tew  and  newly  built 
roada  were  mostly  through  the  woods  and  swamps,  having  a  single  track,  with 
infrequent  (idinga.  but  with  plenty  of  wet-wood  stations  in  the  winter  and  plenty 
of  dry-water  stations  in  the  eauimer,  aud  telegraph- Hues  at  an  time  ;  but  the 
engines — they  were  daisies  I     .     ,     .     . 

"  1  suppose,  if  any  of  the  engineers  of  lo-day,  the  fellows  whn  run  the  big 
moguls  or  the  consolidations  or  the  4yers  on  the  limited,  should  happen  tn  set- 
this  picture,  they  would  wonder  among  ihemselveB  what  tbut  curved  arm  neur 
the  air-chamlret  of  the  pump  was  for — that  is,  if  they  happened  to  know  Ihnt 
pumps  were  at  one  time  used  on  locomotives ;  and  rhey  would  wonder  why  two 
TBlve-stems  came  out  oF  tlie  steam-cbeBt.  But  you  and  I  know  thnt  the  curved 
arm  worked  the  independent  cut.off  valve  that  Hogera  put  on  the  1  Cuyahoga 
eoglpee,'  ai\d  which  helped  to  make  them  famous  in  Iheir  day  ;  for  the  vim  with 
which  they  would  etiirt  a  heavy  ira.in,  and  the  economy  with  which  they  used 
Bteam  while  under  way.  used  tn  astonish  iht-  dowii-Eiist  engineers  who  came  «ut 
West,  later  on,  with  their  heHvier-buili  engines. 

"Many  and  long  were  the  disputes  and  diacuasinns  of  the  men  who  used  to 
mn  acd  swear  by  the  *  old  Cuyahoga  engines  '  as  to  liieir  superior  merits,  hs 
com]>ared  with  engines  brought  fruia  the  E  stem  shops  and  mn  on  the  same  or 
adjoining  roads;  and  oddly  enoiigli  did  th>-y  settle  it.  When  differences  now 
exist  as  lo  the  superiority  of  one  make  of  locomotive  over  another,  the  settlement 
of  the  queation  is  left  loscientiGc  experts,  who  are  unually  professors  oE  mechani- 
cal engineering  in  some  college  or  technical  school,  whn  procL'ed  to  lash  MudentB 
to  the  front  of  the  engine,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cow-caicher,  fumishing  them 
with  levers,  pulleys,  strings,  indicatotB,  stop-watches,  etc.,  with  instructions  to 
take  cftnis  from  the  iwn  steam-cylinders  nnder  the  varying  conditions  of  load, 
speed,  and  grade.  The  observers  come  hack  from  the  trip  with  their  bnir  Full  of 
dust  nnd  cinders,  their  faces  marked  with  grime,  end  their  bnta  fu'l  of  slips  of 
paper  covered  with  curved  lines,  all  differing  from  Hogarth's  lice  of  beauty. 
Over  tliete  curved  line?  grave  pripfessors  then  solemnly  ponder,  accountiire  as 
best  they  may  for  their  siuunaily.  and  gues»iiiR  at  what  they  cannot  explain  ; 
after  whlcli,  with  the  aid  of  pl!inoiD«lers,  scales,  and  logaritlimi",  they  figure  out 
that  one  engine  is  better  than  the  otler. 

"  Not  so  were  i-ettled  the  qnestiors  as  Ui  which  lucomotlve  conid  pull  more, 
steam  better,  run  faaier  or  hang  on  hmger.  in  ilie  days  in  which  fiouriahed  the 
old  Cuyahoga  engines.     There  were  good  talkera  among  the  runnera  of  thiwe 
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days,  who  were  not  afraid  to  express,  in  language  often  more  ezpresBiye  than 
polite,  what  they  thought  in  favor  of  their  own  engines,  or  in  disparagement  of 
others  ;  and  many  a  summer  day  was  made  warmer  as  a  group  of  engineers  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  rouud-house  whittled,  bragged,  and  bantered  each  other. 
Once,  after  an  unusually  warm  debate  over  the  performance  of  a  newly  arrived 
Eastern  engine,  as  compared  with  a  pet  engine  built  at  the  *  old  Cuyahoga,'  it 
was  decided  to  have  a  trial  of  the  two  engines  in  order  to  settle  the  matter. 

"  The  consent  of  the  master-mechanic  having  been  obtained,  a  trial  was 
arranged,  which,  in  every  respect,  differed  from  the  trial-trips  as  now  made  and 
above  described.  What  they  wanted  to  know  was,  which  of  the  two  engines, 
having  the  same  quantity  of  wood  and  water,  could  go  the  farther  on  the  same 
day  and  over  the  same  track  ?  So  it  was  arranged  that  the  *  Cuyahoga  engine' 
and  the  Eastern  or  Yankee  engine,  as  it  was  called,  should  both  start  on  an  equal 
footing  from  Columbus,  and  run  as  far  as  they  could  towards  Cleveland  without 
replenishing.  It  may  be  well  understood  that  each  engine  was  pat  in  the  be.-^t 
possible  trim,  and  each  engineer  and  fireman  was  at  his  best.  Along  the  line  at 
every  town  were  gathered  the  railroad  men,  from  the  wood-sawyer  to  the  station- 
agent,  to  greet  and  cheer  their  favorites  as  they  rolled  along  northward,  until,  at 
last,  the  Eastern  engine  struck  the  descending  grade  several  miles  outside  of 
Cleveland,  and  by  its  aid  managed  to  crawl  into  the  depot,  bereft  of  wood,  water, 
and  steam.  Then  the  query  was,  Where  was  the  *  Cuyahoga  engine,'  of  which 
so  much  WHS  expected  ?  had  it  gone  d**B.d  and  cold  somewhere  back  in  the  woods, 
and  would  another  engine  have  to  be  sent  out  to  drag  it  in.  lifeless  and  disgraced  ? 

**  For  a  while  it  looked  blue  for  the  Cleveland  boys,  but  not  long  ;  for  soon 
their  pet  engine  was  seen  bowling  down  the  grade,  and,  as  it  neared  the  depot, 
the  crowd  parted  to  clear  the  track,  when  the  engineer  motioned  to  open  the 
switch  leading  to  the  Lake  Shore  track.  Then,  with  a  defiant  blast  of  victory, 
it  dashed  between  the  long  lines  of  spectators,  turned  its  front  towards  Buffalo, 
and,  climbing  the  hejivy  eastward  grade,  the  backwoods  engine  rolled  on,  and 
never  stopped  until  it  reached  Painesville,  thirty  miles  away,  and,  like  Sheridan, 
won  the  day.  Such  a  test  would  not  at  this  time  be  deemed  at  all  scientific,  or 
perhaps  satisfactory  ;  but  it  settled  the  dispute  years  ago,  when  the  trial-trip  was 
run  from  Columbus  to  Cleveland. 

"The  shops  from  which  these  engines  came  were  the  first  in  which  locomotives 
were  built  in  the  West ;  and  they  had  few  or  none  of  the  appliances  with  which 
the  present  locomotive-works  are  so  well  supplied.  They  were  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  with  no  tracks  near  on  which  to  place  the  engines 
after  they  were  completed  ;  and  many  a  man  would  have  shaken  his  head,  had  he 
been  asked  to  build  engines  in  such  a  shop  and  with  such  tools,  and  then  to  take 
them  over  a  rickety  pontoon-bridge  in  order  to  deliver  them  on  a  railroad  track. 
But  Ethan  Rogers  had  the  genius  to  manage  it,  and  the  pluck  to  dare  it. 

**  What  a  time  it  used  to  be,  when  it  was  noised  about  town  that  Rogers  was 
going  to  take  a  new  locomotive  over  the  bridge  I  and  what  a  job  it  wns  to  get  it 
up  out  of  the  yard  into  the  street,  and  to  run  it  around  there  on  an  improvised 
turn-table  I  After  this  was  accomplished,  long  timbers  were  laid  across  the  old 
pontoon -bridge  and  a  short  diftance  on  the  oppoBite  bank.  In  the  meantime, 
steam  had  been  raised  in  the  boiler,  and  the  crowd  of  spectators  driven  from  off 
the  bridge,  and  the  street  cleared  for  a  run  which  might  result  in  reaching  the 
other  side,  or  in  pinking  bridge  and  all  to  the  bottom,  just  as  luck,  or  skill,  and 
the  coolness  of  Rogers  at  the  throttle  might  decide.     At  last  the  decisive  moment 
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is  come  ;  and,  with  a  shriek  that  might  indicate  defiance  or  despair,  the  throttle 
18  o}>ened  and  the  engine  makes  a  dash  at  the  bridge,  which,  feeling  its  weight, 
begins  to  siok  deeper  and  deeper,  as  the  spectators  hold  their  breath  and  wonder 
why  he  don't  go  faster  ;  but  iiogers  has  done  it  before,  and  he  will  do  it  again. 
Nearing  the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge,  with  the  water  behind  him  awash  on  the 
pontoons,  and  the  sinking  track  showing  a  sharp  up-grade  before  him,  he  polls 
the  throttle-valve  to  its  widest  notch,  and  the  spurred  engine,  leaping  as  if  for 
life,  with  a  breathing  exhaust  that  tells  of  the  struggle  it  is  making,  climbs  up 
from  off  the  sinking  bridge,  and  lands  on  the  bank  safe  and  triumphant.'* 

Bnt  this  memorial  grows  too  long  and  is  likely  to  trespass  upon 
what  others  would  like  to  say  in  regretful  memory  of  their  friend. 
We  all  have  known  of  lovely  men;  we  all  have  known  strong 
men.  It  is  not  given  to  many  to  combine  strength  with  grace  and 
loveliness ;  to  combine  decision  of  character  with  a  persnasive 
manner ;  and,  above  all,  to  own  and  to  exhibit  the  loveliness  and 
purity  of  personal  character  which  have  made  all  who  knew  Mr. 
Holloway  justly  proud  to  claim  him  as  their  friend. 
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DCCXXIII. 

MEMORIAL  SESSION  IN  HONOR   OF  THE  LATE 

J.  F.  HOLLOWAY. 

(Founder  of  the  Society  and  Past  President.) 

Note  by  the  Secretart. — It  was  thought  by  some  of  the  many  friends  of 
ilie  late  J.  F.  Holloway  that  the  debt  which  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  owed  to  tlie  devoted  Interest  which  he  had  taken  in  it  made  it  fitting 
that  more  than  the  usual  memorial  monograph  should  be  provided  for  at  the 
<M)nyention  of  the  Society  which  followed  his  death.  There  were  many  who 
would  value  an  opportunity  outside  of  the  regular  business  of  the  convention  to 
record  their  affectiooand  admiration  for  him. 

In  view  of  the  rights  of  otbers,  however,  it  seemed  unwise  to  devote  a  regular 
session  of  a  busy  convention  to  a  matter  of  personal  character  iilce  this,  so  that 
it  was  arranged  to  hold  an  extra  or  voluntary  session  at  a  time  not  otherwise 
■assigned,  at  which  only  those  interested  need  be  present.  This  was  held  at  8 
P.M.,  Wednesday,  December  2.  1896,  and  so  sincere  and  admirable  were  the 
tributes  presented  that  they  have  been  gatheted  together  into  the  following 
form.  The  session  was  called  to  order  by  Prof.  John  E.  Sweet,  who  had  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Holloway  in  the  presidentiHl  office,  and  was  opened  by  the  memorial 
monograph.  No.  722,  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee, — The  poet  Wordsworth  once  said  : 

"  There  is  one  great  society  alone  on  earth. 
The  noble  living  and  the  noble  dead." 

In  recent  years  we  have  enjoyed  the  genial  society  and  kindly 
counsel  of  a  noble  living  man,  who  has  gone  hence  and  taken  his 
appointed  place  among  the  noble  dead.  The  scenes  which  once 
knew  him  will  know  him  no  more ;  but  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends 
his  sterling  worth  has  builded  a  monument  which  will  endure  for- 
ever. Earth  has  far  too  few  such  men.  The  forces  of  evil  are  so 
assertive  in  modem  life,  the  greed  for  wealth  at  any  price  so 
eager,  the  rush  and  crush  for  place  and  power  so  terrible,  that  the 
friendship  of  a  man  so  cool,  calm,  self-poised,  able,  honest,  genial, 
just,  and  generous  as  he  of  whom  we  speak  with  poor  and  inade- 
quate words,  was  as  grateful  and  refreshing  as  '^  the  shadow  of  a 
greaX  rock  in  a  weary  land."     My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hollo- 
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way  commenced  in  1863,  when  he  was  the  superintendent  and 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  Cuyahoga  Steam  Furnace,  and  the 
friendship  then  begun  grew  with  the  rolling  years  and  strength- 
ened with  the  lapse  of  time ;  and  in  a  somewhat  broad  experience 
of  men,  I  remember  no  one  who  would  give  better  courfsel,  or 
who  seemed  to  have  a  broader  foundation  of  that  homely,  old- 
fashioned,  granitic  rock  of  sterling  character,  common  sense — the 
ability  to  do  or  say  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way  at  the  right 
time — than  J.  F.  HoUowav. 

His  character  will  always  be  an  example  and  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  knew  him,  and  his  life-work  an  effective  illustration  of 
the  possibility  of  attaining  admirable  results  by  means  which 
modern  engineers,  despite  the  "  maxima  ctim  laude "  of  their 
diplomas,  would  regard  as  the  perfection  of  the  inadequate.  Mr. 
HoUoway  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  quarrel  with  his  tools  ;  he 
regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  make  the  means  with  which  he  was 
provided  do  the  work  offered,  and  do  it. excellently.  Obstacles 
with  him  were  merely  things  to  be  resolutely  encountered  and 
triumphantly  overcome ;  and  now  he  has  triumphed  over  all  the 
ills  of  time  in  laying  down  the  sacred  burden  of  life  so  sturdily 
borne  these  many  years.     It  has  been  said  : 

•*  He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 

In  this  sense  our  friend's  life  was  full  and  abundant,  and  I  am 
confident  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  no  man  ever 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  sphere  of  action  with  more  honest,  pains- 
taking, and  successful  endeavor,  and  none  ever  better  deserved 
that  commendation  which  will  surely  be  his,  "  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant." 

CoL  E,  D.  Meier, — Mr.  Ilolloway  Avas  remarkable  for  clearness 
of  analysis.  AVith  the  utmost  patience  he  would  weigh  and  scru- 
tinize the  action  of  a  machine,  and  give  to  each  member  and  each 
cii'cumstance  its  due  credit  for  the  work  accomplished.  He  under- 
stood fully  before  he  attempted  to  describe,  and  then  in  words  so 
plain  and  lucid  told  the  story  that  conviction  and  concurrence 
were  natural  and  easv  to  everv  one  who  read.  What  seemed 
doubtful  before  became  self-evident  from  his  simple  words,  and 
there  Avas  scmiething  genial,  I  might  almost  say  poetic  in  his  style, 
that  made  you  feel  that  vou  wanted  to  be  convinced,  to  be  at  one 
with  him.     And  how  his  heart  opened  to  friendship!     To  do  true 
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and  honest  work  in  the  profession  was  a  passport  to  his  good 
opinion.  Could  anything  be  more  touching  and  yet  replete  with 
most  subtle  and  gentle  wit  than  the  celebration  of  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  the  Nestor  of  American  Engineers  which  he  planned 
and  carried  through  ?  The  tabooed  "  set  speeches  "  were  avoided, 
yet  all  friends  were  heard  in  mimic  accusation  and  defence.  Thus 
fun  chose  the  words,  and  proud  friendship  gave  the  facts,  and  the 
tribute  became  more  adequate  and  lasting  than  any  "  set  speeches  " 
could  have  made  it. 

How  willing  was  he  to  be  the  butt  in  friendly  tilt,  and  how 
skilfully  he  parried ! 

He  has  left  us  not  to  mourn,  for  to  have  known  him  can  be 
only  a  happy  and  pleasant  memory. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Emery. — In  the  unexpected  and  somewhat  un- 
timely death  of  Past-President  J.  F.  HoUoway,  all  have  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss.  His  was  one  of  those  rare  characters  who 
love  to  rule  and  ruled  by  love.  He  was  always  thinking  of  others 
rather  than  himself,  the  mark,  according  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  of 
a  true  gentleman.  We  can  hardly  realize  that  he  is  not  at  this 
moment  moving  quietly  among  us,  introducing  one  to  another, 
and  studying  means  and  methods  whereby  we  may  be  instructed 
or  amused.  He  was  ever  the  same  in  business  and  in  private  life, 
winning  friends  and  making  conquests  in  a  genial,  unobtrusive 
way  Avhich  impressed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  We 
miss  him  as  an  engineer,  as  a  valuable  member  of  this  Society 
who  has  several  times  served  it  oflBcially,  but,  above  all,  we  miss 
him  as  a  friend  ;  Ave  miss  him  because  we  loved  him,  and  we 
loved  him  because  he  first  loved  us. 

Mr.  Thonias  D.  West. — I  was  closely  associated  with  Mr.  Hol- 
loway  for  about  six  years,  during  his  presidency  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Steam  Foundry  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  I  feel  privileged 
to  lay  claim  to  know  something  of  his  many  virtues  as  a  true  man, 
mechanical  engineer,  and  able  manager. 

Every  man  who  labors  to  leave  the  world  better  than  he  found 
it,  and  encourages  his  fellowman  to  a  higher  life,  as  well  as  to 
render  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  those  in  distress  or  trouble, 
is  Reserving  of  recognition  and  gratitude  at  the  hands  of  all  believ- 
ing in  what  is  noble,  grand,  and  true  in  man.  My  close  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  HoUoway  under  his  able  management  of  the  "  Old 
Cuyahoga  "  caused  me  to  observe  almost  daily  some  new  quality 
in  his  character  to  increase  luy  respect  and  admiration  for  him. 
40 
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Among  the  best  things  to  be  said  of  him  is  the  gi-eat  respect 
which  all  his  employees  entertained  for  hira.  His  actions  had 
proven  to  tliein  all  that  they  knew  where  to  turn  if  in  need  of  a 
true  friend.  Rank  or  station  had  very  Uttle  weight  with  him, 
unlees  such  had  been  secured  by  merit.  He  was  a  true  American 
and  a  thorough  believer  in  encouraging  man  to  lift  himself. 
A  self-made  man  stood  higher  in  his  estimation  than  a  king. 
He  loved  his  fellowman  and  was  constantly  on  the  alert  to  do 
him  good,  and  there  are  many  living  to<Iay  who  could  testify 
to  his  aid  as  Iseing  that  which  started  them  on  their  road  to 


His  interest  ia  mechanical  matters  throughout  the  world  and 
at  his  own  works  was  unbounded.  His  nature  was  that  of  the 
true  mechanic,  and  he  always  exhibited  the  greatest  skill  and 
unerring  judgment  in  all  his  undertakings.  Whatever  he  did 
always  caused  those  under  hina  to  recognize  his  ability  as  a  master 
hand,  both  as  a  mechanical  engineer  and  manager.  There  cannot 
be  too  much  said  in  bis  praise.  The  world  is  better  for  big  hav- 
ing lived,  and  could  there  be  only  more  like  him  than  there  are,  the 
world  would  be  much  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Lane. — I  wish  to  add  my  word  of  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Ilolloway. 

We  were  from  the  same  county  in  Ohio,  and  my  acc|uaintance 
dates  back  to  my  boyhood.  There  are  three  points  in  his  noble 
and  well-rounded  character  that  I  desire  to  mention.  First,  his 
consideration  of  and  kindness  and  helpfulness  to  young  men. 
Pardon  a  personal  allusion. 

I  well  remember  that  with  mingled  feelings'  oE  diffidence  and 
pleasure  I  showed  him  through  a  shop  that  I  had  cbai-ge  of  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-t\vo,  and  how  happy  he  made  me  by  a  word 
of  praise  here  and  tiiere,  and  a  word  or  two  of  advice  from  his 
experience,  given  so  graciously  as  not  to  seem  like  criticism. 
Two  years  later  I  visitai  the  Cuyahoga  Steam  Furnace  Co,  worka 
in  Cleveland,  and  on  asking  Mr.  KoUoway  for  permission  to  go 
through  the  works,  he  not  only  gmnteti  it,  but  personally  con- 
ducted me  through  very  carefully.  One  remark  of  his  comes  to 
my  mind.  We  stopped  to  look  at  a  planer.  A  large  casting  was 
fastened  by  the  side  of  the  planer,  on  the  floor,  and  a  tool  on  an 
upright  bolted  to  the  planer  table  was  going  back  and  forth, 
planing  the  side  of  the  casting.  He  remarked  :  "  I  don't  see  the 
sense  of  moving  a  ten-ton  casting  against  a  ten-j)ound  steel  tool. 
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Do  you  J "  While  at  dinner  in  a  hotel  that  day,  Mr.  Holloway 
laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  kindly  asked  me  if  I  could 
come  to  his  office  at  two  o'clock.  I  went,  and  he  said  that  after  I 
bad  been  ia,  the  manager  of  the  la.rgest  iron  mine  on  Lake  Su- 
perior had  calleti,  inquiring  fur  a  draughtsman  and  master  nie- 
clianic,  and  that  he  had  recommended  me.  It  resulteil  in  my 
starting  for  Lake  Superior  within  a  week.  Many  young  men 
could  give  the  same  testimony  of  his  thoughtful  helpfulness. 
Some  years  later,  when  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers were  on  a  trip  to  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Lake  Su- 
]>erior,  it  was  my  privilege  to  assist  in  showing  them  about  some 
of  the  mines. 

Just  before  the  business  meeting  in  the  evening,  Mr,  Hoiloway 
came  to  me  and  said,  "  You  will  be  elected  a  member  to-night." 
I  told  him  that  I  was  more  of  a  mechanical  than  mining  engineer. 
He  assuretl  me  tiiat  it  was  all  right,  and  I  was  made  a  member, 
with  Mr,  Kolloway's  name  fii'st  on  the  application. 

My  second  point  is  the  rare  good  combination  of  engineer  and 
business  man  found  in  Mr.  Ilolloway.  lie  knew  just  where  to 
stop  linishing  or  putting  on  unnecessary  work. 

My  third  point  is  his  loyal  fidelity  to  trusts  comraittetl  to  him. 
lie  was  a  Christian  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

When  in  charge  of  the  Cleveland  Steam  Furnace  Co.  he  had  ■ 
several  flattering  offers  to  go  elsewhere  and  with  higher  salary 
than  he  could  expect  where  he  was.  His  partner,  Mr,  C;istle, 
having  died,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  an  interest  in  the  works, 
Mr,  Holloway  decline<l  all  offers  and  stayed  by  the  trust,  and  so 
did  exceedingly  well  by  the  family  of  his  late  partner  and  all  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Holloway  waa  a  pattern  man,  and  I  for  one  feel  that 
I  have  lost  a  good  and  kind  elder  brother. 

Mr.  FrancU  II.  Ulcharda. — ^There  must,  I  think,  be  few  among 
the  members  of  this  Society  who  do  not,  on  such  occasions  as  this, 
look  back  to  tlieir  student  days  and  remember  with  what  respect 
they  held  the  memory  and  works  of  the  pioneers  in  the  held  of 
industrial  engineering,  such  men  as  Watt,  Stephenson,  Brunei, 
Trevithick,  Fulton,  and  many  others  who  had  then  finished  their 
work  and  laid  down  their  burdens.  What  an  inspiration  it  has 
been  to  many  a  young  engineer  to  go  over  the  story  of  the  labors, 
the  failures  and  successes,  which  made  up  in  such  large  measure 
the  lives  of  nearly  all  of  those  men,  our  eminent  predecessors ! 

Our  friend   ilolloway,  who  so  many  of  us  might  well  term 
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"  our  elder  brother  llolloway,"  always  impressed  me  as  naturally 
belonging  to  that  oorapany  of  pioneers  who,  beginning  a  cen- 
tury ago,  laid  so  flrmly  the  basis  for  that  enormous  extension  of 
the  industrial  arts  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  ttiis  present 
generation. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  HoUoway  began  in  1882,  and  I  well 
remember  our  first  meeting  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  this  Society. 
Our  acquaintance  so  casually  begun  soon  ripened  into  a  friendship 
which  continued  unbroken  until  he  passed  from  among  us.  I 
have  met  Mr.  Ilolioway  in  many  different  places  and  under 
varied  circumstances,  and  he  was  always  the  same  genial  soul, 
and  never  seemed  to  lose  that  deep  sincerity  which  was  one  of 
his  distinguishing  characteristics.  Meeting  him  frequently  in  his 
own  works  at  Cleveland,  at  the  Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  Cleve- 
land, at  the  conventions  of  this  Society,  and  at  its  banquets  and 
toure  of  inspection,  I  early  found  him  to  be  a  man  with  a  many- 
sided  exjierienoe,  and  always  taking  a  healthful  and  progressive 
view  of  whatever  scene  lay  before  him. 

When  we  remember  how  truly  the  progress  of  the  world  is 
controlled  by  the  smaller  and  often  silent  forces — how  the  switch- 
point,  so  to  speak,  on  tlie  railway  of  time,  rather  than  the  engi- 
neers and ;  conductors,  determine  by  what  route  the  train  of 
progress  shall  travel,  we  may  well  wonder  if,  after  all,  the  quiet 
and  unassuming  men  like  HoUoway  are  not  in  fact  the  real  pilots 
who  have  been,  unconsciously  or  otherwise,  determining  the 
direction  and  the  manner  of  the  onward  march  of  our  modern 
industries. 

Especially  can  I  conmiend  what  has  been  said  of  Mr,  Hollo- 
way's  generous  interest  in  the  welfare  of  young  men,  and 
especially  of  such  as  gave  promise  of  ability  in  engineering 
lines.  Few  who  have  known  him  will  cease  to  miss  him,  and 
few  there  be  who  have  known  him  who  may  not  well  emulate 
his  ^cample. 

Mr.  John  Stanton. — In  paying  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  departed  brother  HoUoway,  1  will  refrain  from  attempting 
any  biography  or  from  recounting  his  professional  experienoes 
and  triumphs.  The  beautiful  memorial  which  our  Secretary  has 
prepared  fully  covers  that  ground,  and  any  wonis  from  nie  on 
that  point  would  be  at  this  time  entirely  superfluoas.  But  I  will 
give  you,  ip  a  few  words,  my  own  impressions  as  to  his  personal 
characteristics,  which,  after  all,  were  the  attractions  which  bound 
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to  him  SO  strongly  those  with  whom  he  came  into  close  personal 
relationship.  He  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men,  of  a 
winning  and  gracious  demeanor,  and  ever  ready  to  help,  by  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  any  one  who  came  to  him  for  counsel 
or  advice.  Sincere  in  his  professional  statements,  sincere  in  his 
business  transactions,  and  sincere  in  his  friendship,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  gathered  around  him  so  many  sincere  friends.  During 
*  the  twenty  or  more  years  in  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  enjoy  his  friendship,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  take  counsel 
with  him  on  professional  matters,  besides  having  had,  from  time 
to  time,  business  transactions  with  him,  and  I  have  always  found 
that  the  advice  he  gave  me  and  the  machinery  he  constructed 
for  me  were  alike  sensible  and  substantial — characteristic  of  the 
man. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Engineers'  Club  in  1888,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  its  management,  having  been  its  honored  President 
for  two  years,  and  those  of  us  who  came  into  almost  daily  contact 
with  him  there  can  best  appreciate  the  genial  and  graceful  manner 
in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  and  cared  for  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  his  fellow  members ;  for  he  was  not 
only  one  of  the  best  of  companions  himself,  but  seemed  to  have  the 
gift  of  promoting  companionship  and  good  feeling  amongst  others. 
Although  he  totally  abstained  from  the  use  of  stimulants,  yet  he 
found  great  pleasure  in  attending  our  feasts  and  other  social 
gatherings,  where  he  was  wont  to  delight  us  with  speeches  replete 
with  information  and  illumined  by  flashes  of  the  most  delicate  wit 
and  humor. 

Mr.  Holioway  was  a  man  who,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  acted 
well  his  part :  as  apprentice  and  workman  in  a  shop,  following  his 
calling  with  intelligence  and  industry ;  as  an  employer,  just  and 
generous ;  as  an  engineer  and  business  man,  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community ;  as  an  associate  and  a  companion,  beloved 
by  all;  while  in  his  domestic  life  he  was  beyond  reproach. 
Surelv  his  character  was  entirely  symmetrical.  And  vet,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Mr.  Holioway  had  lived  beyond  the  mark  of  tliree 
score  veal's  and  ten,  and  althouf^h  to  those  who  were  close  to  him 
he  seemed  to  be  still  a  strong  man,  in  vigorous  health,  yet  nature 
will  have  its  wav,  and  when  the  dread  summons  arrives  tliere  is 
no  possibility  of  evading  it.  Our  comrade  is  no  longer  with  us  in 
the  flesh,  but  liis  example  and  memory  of  his  kindly  and  sym- 
l)athetic  personality  still  remain  with  us,  and  I  doubt  not,  sir,  that 
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in  spirit  he  is  still  with  this  Society,  in  which  he  took  so  great  an 
interest. 

**  So  when  a  good  man  dies, 
For  years  beyond  his  ken 
The  liirht  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  path  of  men." 

Mr.  Ifoh^rt  ir.  Hunt. — It  is  with  a  sad  heart  that  I  seek  to  lay 
my  tribute  on  the  tomb  of  our  departed  friend.  The  engineer 
sivks  to  solve  the  problems  of  nature,  understanding  them  never. 
lie  stvks  to  use  those  forces  which  are  really  so  beyond  his  control. 
lUu  of  nil  problems  presented  to  the  human  mind,  what  so  great 
as  that  of  life  itself?  and  under  the  duties  and  the  burdens  of  the 
wonderful  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed,  it  is  he 
who  sivks  to  make  those  around  him  better  and  happier  who  is 
the  U^st  citizen  and  best  serves  that  overruling  power  which  has 
^iveu  this  iluty  to  all  of  us. 

We  of  this  Society,  and  particularly  those  of  the  older  mem- 
Ihm*s^  are  somewhat  like  soldiers  recalling  their  former  campaigns; 
and  so  it  is  with  all  men  and  all  conditions.  Fortunatel}*^,  it  is  the 
ph^usiint  things  which  stand  out  prominently.  The  trials  and  the 
trihuhitions  sink  into  insignificance.  It  is  the  successful  repulse 
of  the  attack  that  is  recalled.  It  is  the  overwhelming  ti'iumph 
of  the  conquering  charge  which  is  remembered,  and  it  is  the  touch 
of  tlie  t»lhow  of  those  faithful  friends  who  made  those  things  pos- 
sible, whi(»h  delight  the  recollection  and  the  heart  in  retrospection. 
And  so  we  of  this  Society,  in  looking  back  to  those  early  days,  to 
llhKso  IVitMulsliips  formed  as  this  Society  was  organized  and  brought 
up  to  its  present  successful  status,  recall  those  dear  ones  gone 
w  ho  made  it  what  it  is.  Think  of  the  great  engineer,  the  suc- 
eeMsfnl  mt^chanic,  the  steadfast  friend,  Worthington  ;  the  brilliant, 
tho  lovable,  and  loving  Ilolley  ;  that  heartful  man  of  all-pervading 
hnnuniilv — Cox  ;  and  now  the  o:entle,  the  affectionate  Ilollowav. 
\V  hat  a  ^'alaxy  we  have !  I  suppose,  I  know,  that  tlie  younger  mem- 
U^irtof  this  Society  must,  too,  be  forming  tliose  associations  which, 
\\\  after  life,  will  be  just  as  precious  to  them  as  these  are  to  us.  And 
\\  [^  \'\^\\i  that  it  should  be  so.  "Were  it  otherwise,  life  would  not 
U\\  worth  living.  The  dead  are  gone  ;  we  mourn  the  dead.  But 
ilio  living'  an)  here,  and  they  are  here  to  carry  out  tl;e  duties  so 
wM  jK^rformed  b}"  the  just  dead.  And  can  any  of  us  ask  that 
w  hv»u  I  he  time  comes  for  a  tribute  to  be  paid  to  us — and  may  we 
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hofje  that  it  can  be  paid  as  we  pay  it  to-day  to  the  memory  of 
HoUoway— can  we  ask  a  higher  tribute,  a  better  epitaph  than 
this — he  was  no  man's  enemy  ;  he  was  a  long-suffering,  a  forgiv- 
ing, and  a  loving  friend  to  all  humanity  ? 

Mr.  Worcester  li.  Warner. — I  rise  to  speak  of  Mr.  Hollowuy 
as  one  who  loved  him,  and  yet  in  that  position  I  am  not  unique, 
for,  "To  know  him  was  to  love  bim,  to  name  bim  was  to  praise"; 
and  you  all  know  him — you  have  known  him  for  many  years — 
and  you  must  all  have  loved  him.  I  recall  to-day  the  time  when 
I  first  met  him,  away  back  in  1881.  lie  was  then  Pi'esident  of 
the  Civil  Engineers'  Club  in  Cleveland,  and  I  was  a  newcomer  in 
the  city  and  was  welcomed  by  him,  and  I  remember  fi-om  that  time 
on  his  genial  cordiality  and  the  Christian  spirit  and  lovable  nature 
that  he  manifested  everywhere.  So  I  can  see  and  you  can  see  why 
we  all  loved  him.  I  followe<I  him  in  all  these  years.  In  fact,  all 
the  j'ounger  engineers  have  followed  him  and  have  willingly  sat  at 
his  feet  to  learn,  and  I  can  recall  many  instances  where  he  has 
made  men  better  and  made  men  happier,  but  I  will  mention  only 
one  that  occurred  in  this  room  just  &  year  ago  now.  A  paper  had 
been  read — a  paper  in  which  the  memliera  were  not  interested. 
It  was  opened  for  discussion  and  nobody  had  anything  to  say, 
until  Mr.  Hollowa}',  sitting  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  stood  up 
and  asked  the  author  of  the  paper  some  question  about  it,  and 
made  a  pleasant  little  address  referring  to  some  interesting  feat- 
ures of  the  subject,  and  that  started  the  discussion.  One  member 
after  another  got  up  and  spoke,  and  it  was  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion that  resulted.  After  the  meeting  I  went  to  Mr.  Ilolloway 
and  said :  "  I  want  to  thank  you  personally  for  the  kindness  you 
have  done  to  the  author  of  that  paper."  And  his  genial  reply  I 
remember  well.  He  said  ;  "Oh,  well,  I  didn't  want  the  engine 
to  get  on  a  centre ;  I  thought  I  would  pry  it  over."  That  is  all 
he  did ;  he  pried  it  over  the  centre  and  started  the  wheels  run- 
ning, and  we  were  all  happy,  and  the  author  of  iho  paper  was 
happy — thanks  to  ibis  one  man's  tact  and  gootl  heart  and  fine 
insight,  which  he  always  manifested  wherever  he  was  and  in  what- 
ever associations  he  was  found. 

I  recall  the  old  quotation  that  we  have  heard  from  our  child- 
hood ;  we  are  liearing  it  very  often,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  never  found  the  man  to  whom  it  was  more  truly  applicable 
than  to  Mr.  Ilolloway,  and  so  pernail  me  in  conclusion  to  repeat 
to  you  the  familiar  lines :  "  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
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SO  mixed  in  him  that  Kature  might  stand  up  before  the  whole 
world  and  say,  He  was  a  man." 

Mr,  Snow*  — My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  HoUoway  was  rather 
of  short  duration,  only  intimately  after  we  had  been  associated  in 
business.  We  found  Mr.  Holloway  a  very  able  adviser  and  re- 
lied on  his  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  our  business,  and  we  always 
found  it  to  be  very  good.  We  not  only  profited  by  his  advice 
in  our  business,  but  we  all  grew  to  love  him  and  regard  him  as  a 
very  conscientious  and  able  man  in  every  respect.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  feelings  on  the  morning  that  I  learned  of  his  death.  I 
was  in  Paris,  France,  at  the  time ;  just  had  arisen,  and  was  dress- 
ing myself,  when  a  cablegram  reached  me  stating  the  fact  of  his 
death,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  suppress  the  feel- 
ing of  sorrow  that  came  over  me,  and  it  practically  upset  me  for 
the  whole  day.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  officials  connected  with 
our  business  felt  in  the  same  manner  toward  Mr.  Holloway ;  we 
were  all  very  much  shocked  by  his  sudden  taking  away.  We  do 
not  feel  that  we  shall  ever  secure  a  man  that  will  be  of  as  much 
service  to  us,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  all  regretted  his  death 
very  much,  for  we  not  only  looked  upon  him  as  a  wise  counsellor, 
but  as  a  dear  friend. 

Mr,  Ilosea  Webster, — During  Mr.  HoUoway's  connection  with 
Henry  E.  Worthington,  it  was  unfortunately  seldom  that  I  was 
thrown  in  contact  with  him,  my  connection  with  the  company 
being  through  the  Chicago  office.  But,  of  course,  I  was  called 
from  time  to  time  to  the  main  office,  and  was  always  looking  for 
chances  to  get  posted  on  everything  that  was  going  on — getting 
information  as  to  the  latest  developments  of  the  business,  and  I 
never  failed  to  get  the  fullest  and  the  most  complete  and  cordial 
attention  from  Mr.  Holloway.  As  those  who  are  young  in  expe- 
rience very  well  know,  frequent  complications,  vexations  often 
discouraging,  would  arise,  and  I  always  felt  when  in  that  position 
that  I  could  go  to  Mr.  Holloway,  and  that  a  very  few  words 
from  him  would  clear  away  the  clouds  and  make  everything 
seem  bright.  I  am  sure  that  every  young  man  who  has  heard 
the  expressions  of  good-will  and  affection  from  those  of  you  who 
liave  spoken  this  afternoon  must  hope  that,  when  we  have  done 
our  part  as  well  as  we  know  how,  we  can  &sk  for  no  higher  trib- 
ute than  what   has  been   heard  to-day  in  connection   with  our 

*  Mr.  Snow  was  Vice-Presidont  of  the  company  with  which  Mr.  HoUoway  was 
connected  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  present  by  invitation. — Secretary. 
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gooil  friejut,  Mr.  Ilolloway.  I  am  sorry  that  there  is  not  a  rep- 
resentative lierewho  could  perhaps  go  into  details  and  give  you 
some  anecdotes  of  the  pleasant  associations  which  existed  be- 
tween him  and  our  company.  One  which  I  have  heard  several 
times  would,  perhaps,  be  interesting,  and  it  certainly  shows  the 
character  of  two  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Society  whom 
we  all  love  to  honor.  Years  ago  Mr.  Uolloway  built  for  the 
city  of  Cleveland  a  pumping  engine  which  in  its  details  was  very 
much  like  the  duplex  pump  at  that  time  made  under  Mr,  Worth- 
ington's  patents.  Mr.  Holloway,  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  way  in 
which  the  aneciiote  bus  been  told,  was  not  acquainted  thoroughly 
with  the  details  of  the  engine  as  patented  by  Mi".  Worthington, 
As  you  may  know,  a  suit  for  infringement  was  instituted.  It 
came  to  trial,  and  Mr,  Holloway  and  Mr.  Worthington,  both 
present  in  the  court-room,  were  eventually  introducetl  to  each 
other.  Both  were  charming  men,  and,  of  course,  had  a  charming 
talk,  and  I  am  told  that  Mr,  Uolloway  said:  "  Mr.  Worthington, 
if  I  had  known  you,  I  never  would  have  built  that  pumping 
engine."  Mr.  Worthington,  in  his  characteristic  way,  said :  "  Mr. 
Holloway,  if  I  had  known  yon,  I  never  would  have  introducetl 
this  suit."  The  suit  was  then  and  there  discontinued,  and  forever 
after  they  were  the  firmest  and  the  warmest  friends. 

As  1  have  said  before,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  esprrasions  of 
tribute  which  have  been  given  here  to-day  are  the  best  monu- 
ment, after  all,  which  a  man  can  have.  If  your  friends  speak  so 
well  of  you  when  you  are  gone,  what  a  joy,  what  a  pleasure,  it 
must  be  to  your  friends  and  your  family !  It  certainly  is  an  in- 
spiration to  young  men  to  act  with  toleration  and  with  the  feel- 
ing that  there  are  others  who  are  struggling,  that  there  are  others 
who  need  your  help  and  whom  you  may,  even  in  the  little  things 
of  life,  often  "  help  over  the  centre." 

Mr.  S.  T.  Wdlmttn. — I  would  like  to  express  my  feelings, 
but  I  cannot  put  them  in  proper  shape.  My  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Holloway  goes  back  over  twenty  years.  I  came  to  Cleve- 
land a  young  man,  and  soon  after  I  came  there  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Holloway,  and  the  acquaintance  commenced 
then  has  lasted  all  through  these  years  and  has  been  pleiisanter 
every  year.  It  was  a  great  regret  to  nie  that  when  he  moved  to 
New  York  I  could  not  see  him  as  often  as  formerly,  but  when- 
ever I  did  meet  him  the  pleasure  was  greater,  and  he  always 
had  a  good  word  and  he  always  was  full  of  reminiscences  and 
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was  always  inquiring  for  friends  in  Cleveland.  When  lio  can\e 
to  Cleveland,  he  always  called  to  see  me,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  I  always  called  on  him  when  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  ao 
here.  I  only  wish  that  there  were  more  men  in  the  world  like 
him.     The  acquaintanoo  of  such  men  makes  life  worth  living. 

Mr:  Jiihn  Plait. — I  would  like  to  add  my  little  word  of  tribute 
as  one  of  the  younger  members  of  this  Society  to  one  who  was 
always  tome  a  very  dear  friend.  I  met  Mr.  Holloway  first  in 
1S88,  very  soon  after  I  came  to  this  country.  My  father  had  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  bira  for  some  time,  and  so  I  saw  Mr.  Hol- 
loway very  soon  after  I  came  here.  A  little  later  I  was  with 
him  at  the  meeting  of  this  Society  in  Scranton,  and  we  had  a  most 
delightful  time,  and  be  was  then  good  enough  to  propose  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Society.  Many  of  the  older  members  here  have 
spoken  of  Mr.  Ilolloway  as  such  a  good  friend  to  the  young  men 
of  the  Society,  and  I  personally  can  speak  of  this.  I  used  to  call 
in  to  see  him  whenever  I  wanteti  to  aslc  about  anything,  and  he 
was  always  most  kind  and  cordial,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
whose  memory  is  so  very  dear  as  that  of  our  friend  Mr.  Holloway. 

Mj:  W,  S.  Rogers. — This  year  I  have  met  with  two  sail  losses. 
One  was  my  father;  the  other  was  Mr.  Holloway,  and  I  am  sincere 
in  saying  that  I  felt  the  death  of  the  latter  as  keenly  as  that  of  the 
former.  I  was  associated  with  Mr.  Holloway  for  a  year,  in  a 
very  trying  position,  where  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  me  from 
daylight  until  darkness.  He  was  the  only  one  to  whom  I  could 
go  in  fullest  confidence,  explain  my  troubles,  and  get  encourage- 
ment which  removed  ail  obstacles.  We  have  heard  a  great  many 
things  said  of  his  kindness  toward  young  men.  and  in  the  years 
I  have  known  hira  he  has  continually  been  searching  out  bright 
young  men  in  the  places  we  have  visited  together.  AVhen  I  went 
with  this  Society  on  my  initial  visit,  at  the  Nashville  meeting,  it 
was  Mr.  Holloway  whom  I  met  first  and  who  inspiretl  me,  a  green- 
horn, with  confidence,  anil  put  me  at  ease  among  the  many  wise  and 
distinguished  men  there.  A  poor  boy  came  to  the  Snow  Pump 
Works  to  learn  the  machinist's  trade;  to  bo  simply  a  machinist, 
and  know  how  to  use  tools,  was  the  height  of  his  ambition.  Mr. 
Holloway  found  him,  and  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"  there  was  good  stuff  in  that  boy."  A  few  evenings  later  the 
young  man  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  Mr,  Holloway  at  my 
home,  and  the  result  of  that  evening's  con  tact  was  the  young  man's 
entering  a  Western  university  for  a  four  years'  course  in  mechan- 
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ical  engineering,  where  he  is  battling  his  way  through,  fitting 
himself  for  a  higher  station  in  life  than  he  ever  dreametl  of  prior 
to  meeting  our  departed,  loved  friend,  who  impresse*!  on  iiis 
memory  forever  the  maxim,  "Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way." 

Mr.  K  H.  Muntford.— It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  Mr. 
Holioway's  young  men.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  not  one  of  his 
bright  young  men  to  whom  Mr,  Rogers  refers.  I  am  conscious 
that  I  was  a  constant  disappointment  to  Mr,  Holloway.  But  for 
two  years  toward  the  latter  end  of  Mr.  HoUoway's  life  I  knew 
him  almost  intimately,  when  I  came  from  the  "West  to  New  York, 
and  was  constantly  subject  to  his  advice.  I  ^vould  like  to  quote 
here  now  some  of  the  excellent  things  he  told  me  to  do,  most  of 
all  in  the  last  year  of  the  two  I  have  referre<l  to,  when  it  was  ray 
exceptional  privilege  to  sit  back  to  back  and  face  to  face  with 
him  tor  many  hours  of  the  business  day  at  neighboring  desks.  It 
is  especially  of  that  last  year  that  I  would  speak,  when  I  say  that  it 
was  Mr.  HoUoway's  high  standard  of  morality,  his  contempt  for 
anything  which  was  beneath  the  le^-el  of  an  engineer  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  his  admiration  for  everything  which  was  the  reverse  of 
that  that  most  impressed  me.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  own 
father  in  18T7.  My  father  was  a  clergyman  and  the  Ijest  man  I 
ever  knew,  and  I  want  to  say  here  that  in  the  very  intimate  per- 
sonal relationship  of  that  last  year  of  the  two  that  Mr.  Holloway 
and  I  knew  one  another  well,  Mr.  Holloway  came  nearer  taking  the 
place  of  my  own  father  than  any  man  ever  has ;  and  his  influence, 
I  hope,  has  counted  for  something.  Mainly,  it  was  his  high  ideal 
of  everything  in  a  moral  and  social  way  that  impressed  me. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Cox. — I  think  I  am  probably  the  only  man  here  in 
the  Engineers'  Society  who  was  an  apprentice  under  Mr.  Hollo- 
way. I  worked  for  Mr.  Holloway  away  back  in  186S,  at  the 
time  he  was  building  that  pump  which  the  gentleman  from  the 
"Worthington  Company  tells  about,  and  I  think  it  would  astonish 
and  worry  every  one  of  j'ou  here  if  you  had  to  build  that  pump 
with  the  tools  which  Mr.  Holloway  had  in  that  shop.  There  was 
not  a  single  screw-cutting  lathe  in  the  shop  that  fed  with  a  screw. 
They  were  all  chain  lathes — chain  feed,  and  they  were  little  bits  of 
things  and  light.  I  think  one  of  Mr.  HoUoway's  peculiar  charac- 
teristics was  his  ability  to  get  out  work  without  anything  to  do  it 
with.  I  remember  a  job  similar  to  the  one  Mr.  Lane  speaks 
about.     It  was  a  bed  plate  of  this  same  pump,  and  the  reason  he 
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didn't  put  it  on  the  planer  was,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  could 
not  get  it  on.  and  in  the  next  placse  he  could  not  get  it  to  it — the 
shop  was  not  big  enough  ;  so  we  had  to  jack  it  down  on  the  tl(X)r 
with  jack-screws  and  run  a  big  tmvelling  arm  out  on  the  ond  of 
the  planer,  with  a  cross-head  on  it,  and  in  this  way  bring  the 
planer  down  to  the  job,  and  plane  it  off  in  that  way  on  tlie  floor. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Holloway'a  characteristics,  and  the  kindly  way 
which  he  had  in  the  shop — he  came  around  where  I  was  working 
one  day  with  a  little  bit  of  a  slotter  and  a  great  big  engine  crank,  a 
great  deal  too  big  for  the  slotter  and  pretty  near  too  big  a  job  for 
me.  I  could  not  make  the  thing  work  satisfactorily.  He  saw  I 
was  in  trontile,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said: 
"Young  man,  your  machiae  will  work  better  when  it  gets 
acquainted  with  you."  I  thcnk  that  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ev.er  seen  me,  but  his  woi-ds  were  very  encouraging,  and  I  gut 
along  better  after  that.  1  have  known  Mr.  HoUoway  ever  since, 
and,  like  many  other  of  the  young  men,  I  have  gone  to  him  many 
times  for  atlvice.  I  know  well  the  circumstances  which  led  Mr. 
HoUoway  to  keep  his  old  shop  and  the  old  tools.  All  of  the 
owners  of  the  establishment  after  Mr.  Castle's  death  were  ladies 
who  were  dependent  upon  the  income  from  lliat  establishment, 
and  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  spend  money,  which  they 
needed  to  live  on,  for  new  tools,  and  he  ran  that  shop  until  he 
could  sell  it ;  and  when  he  did  sell  il  he  sold  it  well. 

Dr.  H.  G-  Torrey. — I  would  speak  a  word  of  Mr.  HoUoway  in 
connection  with  the  poetic  and  esthetic  side  of  his  nature,  which 
was  so  strong,  which  led  bim  to  do  so  much  for  others,  including 
the  ladies  of  our  Society,  and  commend  his  action  in  bringing  them 
into  the  sociable  the  year  before  last,  which  was  of  great  Ijeueflt 
to  them  and  to  us.  Thus  the  wives  and  sisters  of  our  memljers 
were  brought  in  closer  touch  with  their  professional  work. 
(Applause.) 

M7;  John  T.  Haiokins. — I  did  not  expect  to  say  anything  on 
this  occasion,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  I  do  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  express  what  is  within  me  regarding  our  late  lamented 
friend  and  fellow  member.  As  a  member  of  the  old  school  of 
engineers  contemporary  with  him,  1  had  a  good  deal  of  natural 
sympathy  with  Mr.  HoUoway  in  many  \vays.  1  have  listeneti  to 
his  stories  of  his  early  experiences,  and  they  applied  themselves  to 
my  own  early  struggles  with  great  force.  We  have  had  many 
private  conversations  on  those  matters,  and    jmrticularly  on  his 
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ability  to  produce  work  with  the  indifferent  facilities  peculiar  to 
the  early  days.  It  lias  been  said  that  in  some  respects  Mr,  Hol- 
loway  might  not  be  considered  as  a  great  engineer ;  but,  sir,  in 
one  respect  I  think  he  was  a  very  great  engineer.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  engineer  to  remove  physical  difficulties  from  the  path- 
way and  progress  of  the  race.  In  that  sense  Mr.  Ilolloway  was 
no  insignificant  engineer.  But  it  appeared  to  be  his  peculiar 
province  and  his  constant  aim  and  study  to  remove  difficulties  and 
asperities  from  the  pathway  of  engineers  themselves,  and  as  such 
I  think  he  was  a  very  great  engineer.  I  think  his  work  in  this 
Society  transcendently  illustrates  this  most  admirable  feature  of 
his  make-up. 

It  had  not  been  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Ilolloway  personally 
until  shortly  after  the  formation  of  this  Society.  I  have  since 
that  time,  hoivever,  met  him  a  great  many  times  in  a  most  pleas- 
urable ^vay,  and  I  desire  to  say  this :  that,  so  far  as  the  Society  of 
Mechanicjil  Engineers  is  concerned,  his  ability  as  a  man  and  an 
engineer  among  engineers  has  done  as  much  for  the  success  and 
life  of  this  Society  as  any  other  member  in  whatever  direction  of 
activity  that  I  couki  mention  ;  and  all  because  of  the  beauty  of 
bis  cliaracter  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

Mr.  James  M.  Cremer. — I  would  like  to  add  a  word  to  what 
others  have  snid  in  tlie  way  of  personal  recollections  of  Mr.  Hol- 
loway,  with  whom  I  was  associated  in  business  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life. 

I  first  mut  Mr.  Ilolloway  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Engineers'  Club  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  which  he 
then  was  President.  In  this  position  one  could  not  fail  to  note 
his  easy,  genial  manner  and  happy  mode  of  speaking,  so  full  of 
wit,  good  nature,  and  an  indescribable  personal  chann  which  won 
him  hosts  of  friends,  especially  among  the  younger  men,  many  of 
whom  will  recall  his  kindly  interest  in  their  welfare  and  his  help- 
fulness and  encouragement  in  the  difficulties  and  j^rplexities 
which  all  must  meet  and  overcome. 

Mr.  HoUoway  was,  also,  always  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  our  own  Society,  and  no  one  who  met  him  here  could  fail  to 
note  the  delight  he  took  in  all  our  proceedings,  and  how  much  of 
hie  best  thought  was  given  to  insure  their  success. 

Ho  also  was  instrumental  in  adding  many  new  members,  and  I 
recall  that  on  one  occasion  in  1885  Mr.  HoUoway  visited  the 
works  in  Cleveland  where  I  was  located,  and  suggested  to  me  tho 
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idea  of  joining  the  Society.  He  said  membership  in  such  a 
Societ}^  and  the  contact  with  other  minds  was  a  good  thing  for 
us  all,  taking  us  for  a  while  out  of  our  daily  routine,  where,  if  left 
to  ourselves,  we  were  apt  to  wear  our  own  little  rut  so  deep  that 
at  last  we  would  not  see  over  the  side  of  it.  He  remarked,  casu- 
allv,  on  this  occasion  that  thev  had  made  him  President  of  the 
Society,  that  some  of  the  members  had  thought  it  well  to  select  a 
Western  man  for  the  office^  and  so  it  had  come  to  hinL  The 
remark  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  for  we  all  know  his  ability 
and  eminent  fitness  for  the  office  of  President,  but  his  modesty  in 
this  matter  was  simply  the  way  he  r^arded  himself  in  other  lines 
as  well. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  noticed  at  our  meeting  his  dforts 
to  promote  a  better  acquaintance  and  fellowship  among  the  mem- 
bers. He  seemed  never  to  think  of  himself  or  his  own  enjoy- 
ment,  as  such,  but  would  go  about  in  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  way, 
picking  out  the  strangers  and  the  retiring  ones,  and  making  them 
feel  at  home. 

He  was,  also,  always  ready,  and  with  unfailing  tact,  to  take 
part  in  any  discussion,  especially  one  that  seemed  to  lag^  to  drift 
away  from  the  subject,  or  likely  to  wax  a  little  too  warm.  His 
quick  wit,  ready  sympathy,  and  wide  knowledge  made  him  in  a 
rare  degree  capable  of  bringing  to  every  emergency  the  influenoe 
of  a  "*wonl  fitly  spoken^  and  to  pour  oil  upon  the  trembled 
waters. 

Shortly  after  meetin<r  Mr.  HoUowav  in  Cleveland,  1  became 
conncoteil  with  the  then  firm  of  Henrv  R.  Wonhincton,  and  a 
few  months  later  was  greatly  pleased  one  day  to  find  that  Mr. 
Holloway  was  bidding  farewell  to  Cleveland  and  was  coming  to 
New  York  to  be  with  us. 

I  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  him  when  be  entered  npoii 
his  duties  here,  and  was  closely  associated  with  him  for  about 
seven  years.  We  were  always  the  best  of  friends,  and  I  owe 
more  to  his  supix^n.  appreciation,  and  influence  than  I  can  ever 
estimate  or  express;.  It  was  a  rare  privik^  to  be  associated  with 
such  a  man,  and  I  Lave  felt  impeUed  by  a  sense  of  the  debt  of 
irraiimde  to  him  to  add  these  few  words.  re<rardinir  matters  rf 
•i»nr  oriiinarv,  everv-<lay  work,  to  what  has  already  been  said  by 
iboae  who  knew  Mr.  HoUowav  in  osiber  davs  and  in  other  lines. 

Mr.  Holloway  was  an  instanoe  of  the  rare  cc»mbination  in  one 
aoac  of  great  busaness  and  menhiMinal  development.     He  could. 
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on  occasion,  assume  general  charge  of  the  office  or  of  the  works, 
and  discharge  either  duty  with  equal  success.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  thorough  mechanics  I  ever  knew,  and  possessed  the 
greatest  amount  of  strong  common  sense  in  engineering  matters ; 
and  common  sense,  to  my  mind,  is  by  far  the  most  important  in- 
gredient in  an  engineer's  composition.  He  was  also  an  excellent 
business  man,  of  sound  judgment,  correct  principles,  and  strict 
integrity  of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  One  could  rely  implicitly 
upon  whatever  he  did  being  right  in  every  particular. 

Such  a  man  makes  an  ideal  manager.  His  associates  and  sub- 
ordinates respect  him  for  his  exact  knowledge  in  mechanical  and 
business  matters,  and  they  feel  that  his  decisions  will  always  be 
intelligently  given,  and  with  justice  to  all  concerned. 

Of  his  engineering  abilities  I  had  the  highest  regard,  and  wish 
that  some  one  else  of  greater  knowledge  than  myself  might  ade- 
quately treat  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Speaking  only  of  my  own  experience,  however,  I  might  say 
that  during  all  the  years  Mr.  HoUoway  and  myself  were  thrown 
together  I  had  occasion  in  connection  with  my  duties  to  consult 
with  him  regarding  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the  varied  sup- 
plies needed  for  our  large  works,  including  new  machinery, 
engines  and  boilers,  making  contracts  for  new  buildings,  exten- 
sions, improvements,  and  other  contract  work  of  various  kinds ; 
in  all  of  which  matters,  shop  experience,  engineering  skill,  and 
business  knowledge  were  needed  for  satisfactory  results.  My 
instructions  were,  in  all  these  things,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hollo- 
way  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  always  found  his  advice  of  the 
greatest  service.  His  intellect  was  remarkably  clear.  He 
seemed  to  locate  so  easily  the  weak  points  and  defects  of  a  thing 
that  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  was  something  I  prized,  nor  was 
I  ever  disappointed  with  the  result  when  I  followed  it  carefully. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  the  lovely  personality  of  the  man,  his  beau- 
tiful character,  which  stands  out  prominently  before  all  else,  and 
the  thought  of  which  is  filling  our  minds  and  hearts  to-day. 
Although  he  only  rarely  spoke  of  such  things,  one  could  not  fail 
to  realize  that  what  he  did  and  was  had  its  source  and  inspiration 
in  a  power  higher  and  stronger  than  his  own.  I  remember  so 
well  the  kind  and  comforting  letter  he  wrote  me  a  few  years  ago, 
when  my  father  died  very  suddenly  and  trouble  had  come  upon 
me  in  other  ways.  Mr.  HoUoway  said  in  conversation  afterwards, 
regarding  sudden  death,  that  one  should   be  always  ready  and 
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that  he  bimselt'  wanted  to  die  with  the  harness  on.  So  he  Hved, 
a  good  Christiaa  man,  always  ready,  always  busy  and  helpful  to 
others.  Lillle  wonder  ia  it  tbat  we  loved  him  while  he  was  with 
us  and  mourned  so  deeply  when  the  end  came.  Though  his  man- 
tle may  not  fall  on  any  of  us,  yet  his  example  will  be  a  help  and 
inspiration  to  us  all,  and  we  may  hope  to  join  him  in  that  belter 
land. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Cox. — If  I  may — I  would  like  to  add  something 
which  illustrates  Mr.  Ilolloway's  kindly  nature. 

One  day  when  skylarking  ai-ound  the  pattern  loft  of  the  old 
shop,  I  discovered  a  queer-looking  machine  half-buried  under  old 
patterns  and  lumber.  My  curiosity  being  excited,  I  pulled  away 
enough  of  the  debris  so  that  I  could  examine  it.  It  looked  like  a 
narrow  planer  about  12  inches  wide  and  5-foot  bed,  with  chain 
feed,  but  no  cross-head.  I  returned  to  my  work,  and  the  old 
machine  was  entirely  forgotten,  till  several  yeara  afterward  when 
I  was  in  business  for  myself.  We  had  an  order  for  several  stay- 
bolt  taps  4S  inches  long,  and  found  we  had  no  machine  long 
enough  on  which  to  cut  the  flutes.  While  studying  over  the 
problem,  the  old  machine  up  in  the  loft  of  the  Cuyahoga  shops 
came  into  my  head. 

I  made  a  bee-line  for  it,  and  was  satisfied  on  looking  at  it  again 
that  it  was  an  old-fashioned  chain-feed  slab  milling  machine — too 
light  for  key  sealing — evideotly  what  it  was  originally  intended 
for,  but  just  the  thing  for  my  job.  It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to 
find  Mr.  Kolloway,  and  on  explaining  to  him  the  situation  be 
said :  "  It  there  is  anything  up  in  that  loft  that  will  be  of  any 
use  to  you,  send  a  wagon  over  here  and  I'll  load  it  for  you." 

We  got  the  machine,  set  it  up  in  our  shop,  and  have  used  it 
continually  ever  since,  and  couldn't  get  along  without  it  now, 
I  asked  Mr.  Kolloway  many  times  to  set  a  price  on  it,  but  his 
answer  was:  "  The  old  machine  was  of  no  use  to  us,  and  I'm  glad 
you  have  found  a  place  for  it."  I  know  he  meant  what  he  said — 
he  was  glad  to  help  us  out  of  a  hole — and  glad  the  old  machine 
had  found  a  job  suited  to  its  capacity. 

Most  men  would  have  taken  an  opposite  view  of  the  matter,  and 
have  taken  advantage  of  our  confused  dilemma  to  extort  a  good 
price  from  us  for  the  machine  which  had  for  years  been  consigned 
to  the  scrap  pile. 

One  word  more  I  would  like  to  say.  I  wish  that  some  one  here 
could  give  me  the  date  of  the  earliest  twin-sci-ew  steamer  whioh 
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they  know  anything  about.  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  impres- 
sion that  to  Mr.  Holloway  is  due  as  much  as  to  any  other  one  man 
the  introduction  of  the  twin-screw  system,  because  I  personally 
worked  upon  the  first  twin-screw  engine  on  the  lakes — the  old 
Amazon  :  and  I  know  years  after,  when  Atlantic  liners  commenced 
to  pnt  on  twin  screws,  I  thought  that  Mr.  Uolloway  was  away 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  engineers  at  that  time.  That  was  back 
in  1868  or  1870. 

Mr.  Sweet. — The  twin  screw  dates  baok  of  that.  It  was  on  a 
steamer  built  here  on  the  Jersey  side  by  the  Stevens  family.  It 
was  a  twin-screw  steamer  as  I  have  been  told.  I  think  Professor 
Thurston  made  that  statement.  Possibly  it  was  not  the  steamer 
which  was  built  for  a  war  vessel,  but  I  think  it  has  been  shown 
that  Mr.  Stevens  built  the  first  twin-screw  steamer. 

Mr.  MumforJ. — I  believe  that  is  correct.  Professor.  I  remem- 
ber the  model  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  the 
twin  screws.     I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Jwrvis  B.  Edson. — This  is  not  the  hall  of  rhetoric  or  mellif- 
luous expression,  as  has  been  strongly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
what  has  been  said  here  to-day  has  come  directly  from  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  heart.  It  has  been  simply  the  outspoken  gratitude 
of  those  who  have  been  befriended  by  the  gentleman  in  whose 
memory  we  are  here  assemble<i.  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  has 
been  said,  excepting  what  would  be  of  a  cumulative  character. 
But  I  would  like  to  state  one  little  reminiscence  which  occurred 
in  1868  or  1869 — one  of  those  little  indications  which  showed  the 
coming  man.  It  showed  the  coming  man  to  me,  and  I  have  so 
stated  a  great  many  times.  When  he  came  to  New  York  I 
recited  it  to  many  of  my  friends  in  order  that  his  welcome  might 
be  all  the  warmer,  and  that  I  was  warranted  in  so  doing  has 
been  proven  by  the  success  of  his  career  here  and  by  the  testimony 
we  have  heard  this  afternoon,  Ketuming  from  sea  in  18)>8  or 
1869, 1  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  make  a  little  tour  West, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  engineers  were  doing,  if  they 
would  allow  me.  My  first  stop  was  at  Troy,  at  the  Renssalaer 
Iron  Works.  Knocking  at  the  door,  with  nothing  to  contribute 
and  no  claim  upon  their  attention,  I  asked  if  I  might  see  the 
process  of  manufacturing  Bessemer  steel-  After  remaining  seated 
a  few  moments  a  messenger  came  and  took  me  to  the  end  of  the 
works,  where  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Ilolley.  My  case  was 
stated  plainly  to  him — I  was  simply  a  trespasser  upon  his  time 
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and  his  bospitalitv.  But  for  two  or  three  hours  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  get  away  from  him,  I  was  shown  iho  same  attention 
which  probably  I  would  have  been  shown  Imd  I  been  the  president 
of  a  railroad  or  the  president  of  some  scientific  society.  I  found 
out  enough  to  appreoiato  what  he  was  doing.  I  was  shown  into 
the  innermost  parts  of  the  interesting  process  as  it  was  carried  on 
in  those  days.  I  was  not  alone  shown  the  successes,  but  I  was  let 
into  the  secret  of  failures,  of  mistakcti,  and  the  hanl  road  over 
which  he  had  travelled,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  T  left 
him  rather  than  increase  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owed  hira. 
My  next  stopping  place  was  in  the  neigh borliootl  where  the 
present  Chairman  resides,  and  I  was  there  shown  attention  which 
I  never  have  forgotten.  My  next  stopping  place  was  in  Cleve- 
land, and  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Cuyahoga  Works — it  was 
small  then — I  was  finally  introiluced  to  Mr.  IloUoway.  I  think 
he  was  then  mauager.  I  was  most  cordially  receivetl  and  siiown 
what  he  had  to  show  and  finally  landed  in  the  dmwing  room — 
that  inner  sanctum  sanctorum  where  men  seldom  take  strangers. 
They  were  then  building  the  Amazon,  which  has  just  been  s|Hiken 
of.  She  was  a  sort  of  double-keel  craft,  and  he  was  very  glad  to 
get  some  information,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  about  double 
keels,  because  we  had  one  boat  of  that  description — the  Paicni^, 
I  think — in  the  service.  The  Ammoii  was  being  built  for  the  lakes, 
and  there  were  some  |irobleins  about  valve  gear  regarding  which 
he  was  very  glad  to  make  use  of  what  informatioa  he  could  get 
from  me.  But  for  all  the  time  which  he  ex|)ended  on  me  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  gain,  and  it  was  only  for  an  instant - 
that  I  was  ()erhaps  able  to  contribute  anything  for  his  benefit  or 
to  his  knowledge.  I  allude  to  it  because  it  showed  the  character 
of  the  man  in  dealing  with  a  perfect  stranger,  in  dealing  with  a 
person  who  possibly  would  not  be  able  to  comprehend  what  be 
was  saying.  And  he  certainly  liad  big  problems  on  hand, 
particularly  when  we  consider  that  he  was  without  tools  and 
facilities,  as  we  understand  this  afternoon.  And  my  prophecy  at 
that  time,  which  I  am  glad  now  to  be  able  to  say  has  been 
certainly  fulfilled,  was  that  he  was  one  of  the  coming  men. 

The  Athenian  philosopher  Plato  lets  us  into  the  closing  scene 
of  Aristotle's  life  when  he,  at  the  last,  summoned  those  about  him 
and  in  language  of  unfathomable  pathcis  said  :  "  When  I  leave  this 
body,  do  not  say  that  I  am  dead.  Say  that  I  live,  I  am  not 
dead."     When  the  military  telegraph  flashed  to  those  of  us  who 
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were  in  the  front  in  1865  that  Lincoln  was  assassinated — that 
Lincoln  was  dead,  we  said,  No,  Lincoln  will  live  forever.  What 
was  it  in  Lincoln's  career  that  lives  forever,  if  not  the  qualities 
which,  this  afternoon,  have  been  paramount  in  everything  that 
has  been  said  ?  It  is  not  engineering  which  has  given  Mr.  Holloway 
his  standing  in  the  hearts  of  this  Society  and  in  the  heart  of  every 
man  who  ever  met  him.  They  were  higher  qualities — qualities 
which  we  can  do  well  to  emulate.  Lincoln  never  could  die.  Neither 
can  HoUoway's  memory  ever  die. 

Mr,  Allan  Stirling, — I  will  not  trespass  on  your  time  but  for  a 
moment.  The  word  Christian  has  been  used  more  than  once  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Holloway.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Holloway  for 
nearly  four  years.  I  have  been  away.  Shall  I  never  see  him 
again  ?  Perish  the  thought.  Mr.  Holloway  was  a  Christian  man, 
and  through  the  mediation  of  Him  to  whom  he  looked  for  an 
example,  I  hope  to  meet  my  dear  friend  in  the  better  land. 

The  Chxiirman, — In  adjourning  this  meeting,  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  only  pay  a  just  tribute  to  one  of  the  sweetest  lives  that 
we  ever  knew. 
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The  XXXVth  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  took  place  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  beginning 
on  Tuesday,  May  25,  1897.  The  meeting  was  a  notable  one  in 
one  sense,  in  that  it  was  the  first  which  was  held  after  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Council  of  a  policy  definitely  discouraging  the  practice 
of  waiting  for  an  invitation  from  any  city  before  deciding  to  hold  a 
convention  there.  It  was  felt  by  the  Council  that  it  was  neither 
right  nor  wise  for  the  members  resident  in  any  city  to  have 
forced  upon  them  anything  in  the  way  of  obligation  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  Society  at  costly  outlay 
such  as  must  necessarily  be  felt  when  the  local  membership  had 
taken  upon  themselves  whatever  might  be  involved  in  issuing 
a  formal  invitation  to  the  Society.  This  latter  had  been  the 
custom  which  had  prevailed  generally  for  the  meetings  which 
had  been  held  hitherto,  but  it  had  been  increasingly  obvious 
that  the  growth  and  the  size  of  the  meetings,  consequent  upon 
the  growth  of  the  Society,  and  the  natural  desire  that  each 
meeting  should  surpass  the  previous  ones  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  were  present  were  making  the  former  custom  dangerous  and 
even  impossible.  This  had  induced  the  Council  to  decide  that 
from  that  date  the  Council  would  itself  decide  at  what  city  and 
in  what  district  it  was  desirable  that  a  meeting  should  be  held, 
and  notify  the  members  resident  in  that  city  of  such  decision 
if  it  was  agreeable  to  them.  By  this  procedure  it  is  believed 
that  all  financial  obligation  and  responsibility  are  remgved  from 
the  local  membership,  except  in  so  far  as  local  or  civic  pride 
may  prompt  spontaneous  and  self-originating  courtesies. 

The  city  of  Hartford  was  selected  by  the  Council  by  reason 
of  its  being  a  city  in  the  centre  of  manufacturing  interests  of 
New  England  and  b}'  reason  of  the  special  attractions  which 
the  city  itself  ofiFered.  The  opening  session  was  convened  in 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  'i5th,  in  Unity  Hall  on  Pratt 
Street,  between  Trumbull  and  Main,  which  had  been  rented 
for  the  sessions  of  the  Society,  and  was  opened  by  a  few  words 
from  Mr.  C.  E.  Billings,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Local 
Members.  Mr.  Billings  concluded  by  introducing  the  Mayor  of 
Hartford,  the  Hon.  Miles  B.  Preston,  who  addressed  the  meeting 
in  a  few  fitting  words,  to  which  Mr.  Worcester  R.  Warner,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  made  happy  response.  After  announce- 
ments concerning  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  a  recess  was  taken, 
and  an  enjoyable  reunion  and  conversazione  was  held  in  a  lower 
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ball  in  the  same  building.  The  hotel  headquarters  were  opeued 
in  Boom  10  of  the  Allyn  House,  and  it  was  at  once  apparent 
that  the  meeting  was  to  be  a  largely  attended  one. 


Second  Session.    Wednesday  Morning,  May  26th. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  meeting  was  opened  by  Presi- 
dent W.  B.  Warner  in  the  cbair,  in  Unity  Hall,  at  ten  o'clock  for 
the  usual  routine  business  of  the  convention.  The  Secretary's 
register  showed  the  following  named  persons  in  attendance, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  guests  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  city,  who  had  been  invited  by  the 
resident  membership.  The  usual  large  number  of  ladies  was 
Also  in  attendance,  numbering  upwards  of  seventy  in  all. 


Alden,  G.  I. 
Aldrich,  W.  8. 
Allen,  Francis  B. 
Allen,  Jeremiah  M. 
AlliflOD,  Robt. 
Almond.  Thos.  R. 
Ames,  Wm.  M. 
Anthony,  Gardner  C. 
AuchincloRs,  W.  S. 
Bagg,  Sam'I  S. 
Bailey,  Chas.  L. 
Bardwell,  A.  F. 
Barnes,  Abel  T. 
Barnum,  G.  S. 
Barr,  John  H. 
Bates,  Ed.  P. 
Beach,  Giles. 
Beach,  C.  S. 
Bijfelow,  Frank  L. 
Billiug8,  C.  E. 
Billings,  Fredk.  C. 
Binsse,  Henry. 
Bird,  W.  W. 
Blackburn,  Arthur  H. 
Blood,  John  B. 
Bond,  Geo.  M. 
Bowen,  E.  S. 
Boyer,  F.  II. 
Bristol,  W.  H. 
Brown,  Alex.  T. 
Brown,  R.  S. 
Bachanan,  A.  W. 
Bulkley.  Henry  W. 


Bullock,  M.  C. 
Burgess,  C.  M. 
Burirdoff,  Theo.  F. 
Butcher,  J.  J. 
Caldwell,  A.  J. 
Carney,  Chas.  J. 
Cary,  A.  A.  ' 
Cassier,  Louis. 
rhar»e,  H.  S. 
Chase,  W.  L. 
Chenev,  W.  L. 
Christensem,  A.  C. 
Church,  E.  D. 
Cofifswell.  W.  B. 
Colvin,  F.  H. 
Cool?,  A.  S. 
Cullingworth,  G.  R. 
Davis,  Isaac  H. 
Deane,  C.  P. 
DeLnncey,  Darragh. 
Detrick,  J.  S. 
IMnkel,  Geo. 
Ehbets,  C.  H. 
Evans,  H.  O. 
Faber  Du  Faur,  A. 
Flagg,  Stanley  G. 
Flinn,  T.  F. 
Poster,  E.  H. 
Francis,  H.  C. 
Freeman,  John  R. 
Frith,  A.  J. 
Fritz,  John. 
Gallon pe,  F.  E. 


Gantt,  H.  L. 
Gorton.  John  G. 
Gray,  Thos. 
Green,  S.  M. 
Griffin,  C.  L. 
Grimm,  Paul  H. 
G rover,  L.  C. 
Gulowsen,  G.  A. 
Haines,  H.  S. 
^Hall,  John  H. 
Halsey,  F.  A. 
Hartness,  Jas. 
Heggem,  Chas.  O. 
Henney,  J.  B. 
Henney,  John. 
Ilenning,  Gus  C. 
Hibbard,  Henry  D. 
Hill,  Wm. 
Holmes,  W.  G. 
Howard.  Chas.  P. 
Howe,  Henry  31. 
Humphrey,  John. 
Hunt,  C.  W. 
Hunter,  J.  S. 
Hutton,  Fredk  R.,  Hec'y, 
Isbell,  H.  L. 
Jacobus,  D.  S. 
Jarvis,  Chas.  M. 
Jenkins,  M.  C. 
Jennings,  E.  L. 
Jone.M,  H.  K. 
Kempsmith,  Frank. 
Kent,  Wm. 
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King,  Chas.  C. 
Kingsbury,  Albert. 
Laforge,  F.  H. 
Lambert,  W.  C. 
Liine,  A.  M. 
Lewis,  J.  P. 
Lewis,  D.  J. 
Libby,  Sam.  H. 
Lieb,  Jobn  W. 
liOgan,  JobD  D. 
Loomis,  F.  J. 
Loring,  Chas.  H. 
Low,  Fred  li. 
Lowe,  W.  V. 
Lyall.  Wm.  L. 
McBride,  Jas. 
Manning,  C.  II. 
Manning,  H.  Q. 
Mason,  Wm.  B. 
3Iatheson,  W.  Q. 
Meatz,  John  T. 
M<'ad,  F.  8. 
Melvin,  D.  N. 
Mesta,  Geo. 
M^^yer,  H.  C,  Jr. 
Miller,  H.  B. 
Morris,  H.  G. 
Mossberg,  Frank. 
3Ioulthrop,  Leslie. 
Muller,  M.  A. 
Mnrpby,  E.  J. 
Newcomb,  Chas.  L. 
Newton.  C.  E. 
Park,  W.  R 
Parker,  L.  H. 
Parkhurst,  E.  G. 
Parks,  E.  H. 


Parsons,  Fred  W. 
Pascal),  R.  H. 
Paul,  John  W. 
Payne.  S.  F. 
Peard,  J.  J. 
Perkins,  T.  C. 
Philip,  C.  von. 
Pratt,  Chas.  R. 
Pratt,  Francis  A. 
Pratt,  F.  C. 
Quint,  A.  D. 
Rand,  A .  C. 
Rankin.  Thos.  L. 
Reist,  H.  G. 
Rice,  A.  C. 
Richards,  C.  B. 
RicliHrds,  Francis  H. 
Richmond,  Geo. 
Richmond,  K.  C. 
Riddeii,  John. 
Robinsoiu  A.  W. 
Rock  wood,  Geo.  L 
Ross.  E.  L. 
Rowland,  A.  E. 
Sabin,  A.  H. 
Schaeffer,  Louis. 
Schaiim,  Otto  W. 
Schcffler,  F.  A. 
Schumann,  Francis. 
Schutte,  Lewis. 
Scott,  Geo.  H. 
Serrell,  J.  A. 
Shelmire,  W.  H. 
Sinclair,  Geo.  N. 
Smith,  A.  W. 
Smith,  Geo.  H. 
Smith,  IL  W. 


Smith,  Jesse  M. 
Smith,  Oberlin. 
Snow,  S.  M. 
Souther,  Henry. 
Sparrow,  E.  P. 
Spauldine:.  H.  C. 
Stetson,  Geo.  R. 
Siiles,  Norman  C. 
Stone,  W.  M. 
Stratton,  W.  H. 
Suplee,  H.  M. 
Svenson,  J.  A.  F. 
Thomas,  E.  G. 
Tliompson,  E.  B. 
Torrance,  Eenoeth. 
Turner,  John. 
Upson,  Lyman  A. 
Varney.  W.  W. 
Waldo,  Leonard. 
Walworth.  A.  C. 
Warner,  Worcester  R.,, 

Pres. 
Warren,  B.  H. 
AVashburn.  W.  S. 
Webb,  J .  B. 
Wellman,  C.  H. 
Wellman,  S.  T. 
Whaley,  W.  B.  Smith- 
AVhitehead,  Geo  E. 
Whitney,  Baxter  D. 
Whitiier,  Chas. 
Wood,  W.  H. 
Woodlmry,  C.  J.  II. 
Woodward.  Dan  C. 
Wool  son,  O.  C. 


Pursuant  to  the  usual  policy  of  reducing  the  routine  business 
of  the  spring  meeting  to  its  lowest  terms,  the  only  items  of 
business  presented  at  this  session  were  the  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil upon  the  votes  cast  by  the  members  for  and  against  the 
candidates  seeking  election.  The  report  of  the  tellers  was  as 
follows  : 

REPORT  OF  TELLERS  OF  ELECTION. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Council 
to  act  as  tellers  (under  Kule  13),  to  scrutinize  and  count  the  bal« 
lots  cast  for  and  against  the  candidates  proposed  for  member- 
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ship  in  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  seek- 
ing election  before  the  XXXVth  meeting,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1897. 

They  have  met  upon  the  designated  day,  in  the  office  of  the 
Society,  and  have  proceeded  to  discharge  their  duty.  They 
would  certify,  for  formal  insertion  in  the  records  of  the 
Society,  to  the  election  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on 
the  appended  list  to  their  respective  grades. 

There  were  467  votes  cast  on  the  blue  ballot,  of  which  29 
were  thrown  out  because  of  informalities  (the  members  voting 
having  neglected  to  indorse  the  sealed  envelope). 

JohxCKa^r,      \  Tea^rs  of  EUctim. 
Gus  C.  Henning,    3 


Abrens,  Geo.  Fred. 
Bartlett,  Henry. 
Blanchard,  Gilbert  W. 
Burgess,  Cbas.  Monroe. 
Craig,  Jas.,  Jr. 
Deming,  Wm.  Henry. 
Evans,  Wm.  F. 
Gleason,  William. 
Qulowsen,  Gulow  A. 
Hill,  Walter. 

Damon,  Geo.  B. 
Holmes,  Walter  G. 
Jennings,  Ed.  L. 
Kearney,  Alex. 


MEMBERS. 
Hutchinson,  Jos.  A. 
Johnston,  J.  Frank. 
McKecbnie,  Robt.  R. 
Mayer,  Fredk.  J. 
Morrin,  Thos. 
Morris,  Wm.  S. 
Oldbam,  Jos.  R. 
Pope,  Chas.  Edward. 
Schaumleffel,  P.  W. 
Scbueble,  R.  G. 

ASSOCIATES. 
Lowry,  Geo.  A. 
Lunkenheimer,  Carl  F. 
Pilton,  William. 
Powell,  Marcus. 


Searing,  Lewis. 
Smith,  Harry  E. 
Stoddard,  Geo.  H. 
Tibbals,  Geo.  A. 
Turner,  Frank  H. 
Ward,  Francis  G. 
Wilkinson,  John  L. 
Wolcott,  Henry  A. 


Rapson,  Trevor. 
Riker,  Andrew  L. 
Schuyler,  Sage  W. 
Wilson,  Chester  P. 


Bums,  A.  L. 
Dink  el,  Geo. 
Hurd,  Hobart  J. 


PROMOTION  TO  FULL  MEMBERSHIP. 

Pratt,  Francis  C.  Veeder,  Curtis  H. 

Scott,  Seaton  M. 
Simpson,  Geo.  R. 

PROMOTION  TO  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIP. 
Hale,  Robt.  Sever. 


Brandon,  Geo.  R. 
Brown,  Louis  Livingston. 
Burgan,  A.  L. 
Cole,  Edward  S. 
Curtis,  Greely  S.,  Jr. 
Dalnian,  Jobn  W.,  Jr. 
Edwards,  J.  Irving. 
Faig,  Jobn  T. 
Folson,  Edson  F. 
Herron,  Jas.  H. 


JUNIOR  MEMBERS. 
Hewlett,  Edward  M. 
Hibberr,  Walter  W. 
Hobert,  S.  G. 
Hodges,  Chas.  Bowen. 
Jacobs,  Ward  S. 
Libby,  Sam  H. 
McArthur,  Geo.  P. 
McCaffery,  Riclmrd  S. 
Mora,  Rafael  de  la. 
Patterson,  A.  W.,  Jr. 


Patterson,  Peter  C. 
Prescott,  Jas.  A. 
Robertson,  C.  H. 
Rush  more,  David  B. 
Wall,  Geo.  Floyd. 
Watson,  Henry  D. 
Williams,  Edmund, 
Wood.  Benj.  F. 
Wyckoff,  Arcalous  W. 
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Other  general  business  being  then  in  order,  Mr.  Gus  C.  Hen- 
ning  presented,  by  request  of  the  Council,  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  seeking  to  cooperate  with  other  organizations 
in  securing  a  series  of  standards  for  the  specification  of  mate- 
rials which  had  themselves  become  standard,  or  concerning 
which  engineers  were  substantially  agreed.  Mr.  Henning  spoke 
as  follows : 

'^  At  the  Zurich  Conference  on  Unification  of  Testing  Mate- 
rials in  1895,  a  paper  on  '  The  Desirability  of  Establishing  Uni- 
form Specifications  and  Methods  of  Inspection  of  Metals  '  was 
presented  by  Mr.  E.  Schroedter  (Secretary  of  the  Verein  der 
Ingenieuren  and  Eisenhuettenleute),  and  the  concluding  recom- 
mendations were  upon  motion  referred  to  the  Council  for  con- 
sideration and  action. 

"In  accordance  therewith  the  Council,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Vienna  last  year,  decided  to  take  up  the  matter,  and  appointed 
a  Committee  to  take  action  on  the  subject. 

"  In  February,  1897, 1  received  a  letter  *  from  the  well-known 
and  famous  engineer  of  Le  Creusot,  Mr.  J.  Barba,  advising  me 
that  he,  as  Vice-President  of  such  Committee,  asked  me  to  name 
members  of  a  Sub-Committee  to  be  formed  in  the  United  States 
to  take  up  the  subject  conjointly  with  the  European  Committees, 
and  requested  that  I  act  on  said  Committee.  When  I  referred 
the  matter  to  our  Ex-President,  Capt.  E.  W.  Hunt,  he  sent  the 
following  answer,^*  in  view  of  which  I  herewith  present  the 
matter  for  discussion  at  this  time. 

"  The  object  is  to  suggest  standard  specifications  for  quality 
and  for  inspection  of  all  metals  used  in  engineering,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  any  new  developments  in  metallurgy  or  fabrica- 
tion will  not  be  hindered,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  define  mate- 
rials in  such  a  precise  manner  that  proper  materials  may  be  ob- 
tained for  each  distinct  purpose ;  such  as  boilers,  engines,  bridges, 
wire  (telegraph,  trolley,  telephone,  piano,  cables,  ropes,  suspen- 
sion bridges,  various'),  railways,  axles,  tires,  guns,  bicycles,  etc., 
etc." 

The  correspondence  referred  to  above  is  appended: 

Chicago,  April  17,  1897. 
Gum  (\  Ileuning,  J'Jsq,,  ^o.  5  Beekman  St  reef,  Xeir  York. 

My  Dkar  Sir  :  1  ht.fr  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  8th  inst.,  and  thank  you 
for  the  compliment  therein  expressed. 

*  See  letter  appended  hereto. 
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I  folly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work  outtined,  and  its  weight  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  subject  should  not  be  treated  other  than  in  a  serious 
manner. 

Personally,  my  many  engagements  in  all  sorts  of  directions  render  it  iin6t 
that  I  should  try  to  serve  on  the  proposed  committee.  While  we  have  many 
American  engineers  who  could  render  good  servic*'  in  the  cause,  it  is  hard  to 
find  those  who  are  williug  or  can  devote  the  necessary  time  to  it.  Hence  it 
would  seem  as  though  it  would  be  better  if  they  could  be  selected  from  men 
who,  while  possessing  knowledge  gained  from  practical  experience,  are  not  dis- 
turbed by  or  dependent  upon  current  business  engagements.  Of  course  we 
realize  that  there  will  come  objections  to  '*  Professors,"  but  at  the  same  time  I 
4im  not  certain  that  they  are  not  the  dass  of  people  who  can  best  serve  in  a  cause 
of  this  kind,  particularly  if  they  have  been  in  touch  with  manufacturing 
progress  and  interests. 

Assuring  you  that  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  assist  you  in  this  matter,  and  if 
it  hbonld  not  be  too  late,  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it  at  the 
•coming  Hartford  meeting  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E., 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Robert  W.  Hunt. 

(Traoslation  of  Mr.  J.  Barbara  letter.) 

Paris,  February  5,  1897. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Ton  know  that  we  are  about  to  organize  an  International 
'Commission,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  AHt,  Managing  Director  of  the  N'^rthem 
Railroad,  Feidinand,  Vienna.  Austra,  to  study  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  establish 
international  uniform  rules  for  determining;  the  quality  and  inspection  of  all  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel. 

I  have  been  honored  by  the  nomination  of  Vice-Pref^ideut,  and  I  have  been 
asked  with  Mr.  Ast  to  propose  to  the  directing  committee  three  or  four  persons 
from  each  of  the  principal  nations,  these  persons  to  constitute  said  commission. 
I  have  already  named  the  persons  for  France.  I  thought  tliat  you  would  kindly 
choose  several  able,  willing  persons  in  the  United  States  who  would  assist  us  at 
the  same  time  with  you  reel  f. 

If  yon  will  kindly  accept  my  proposition,  I  would  be  under  obligations  to  you 
to  name  the  three  or  four  persons  on  whom  we  could  rotint. 

Receive,  my  dear  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  best  sentiments. 

(Signed)  J.  Barba,  89  Rue  Mozart. 

After  reading  the  report  and  the  letters  appended  to  it,  Mr. 
Henning  spoke  further  as  follows  : 

J/r.  Gtfs  C.  ILnniing, — These  specifications  should,  of  course, 
be  elastic  to  a  certain  extent,  both  because  there  is  constant 
progress  in  the  manufacture  of  materials,  and  because  if  of  a 
stereotyped  form  they  would  soon  become  antiquated  and  then 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  materials  or  the 
development  of  new  classes  of  materials  ;  for  if  only  old  classes 
should  be  called  for,  the  new  classes  introduced  would  come 
into  general  use  only  with  great  diflBculty.      The  object  is  to 
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define  classes  of  material  which  are  to  answer  certain  purposes. 
If  boiler  material  is  called  for,  every  manufacturer  would  under- 
stand that,  under  the  standard  specification,  a  certain  kind  of 
material  is  required.  A  certain  other  kind  of  material  will  be 
fit  for  other  purposes,  and  so  on.  It  will  thereby  lessen  the 
kinds  of  material  which  have  to  be  produced,  and  the  mills  will 
have  less  trouble  in  filling  specifications  ;  because  if  the  material 
does  not  fill  one  it  will  fill  another,  unless  the  material  is  of  such 
a  quality  that  it  fills  none,  and  is  only  fit  for  remelting.  They 
would  lessen  the  work  of  the  manufacturer  by  simplifying  the 
varieties  and  kinds,  without  introducing  difficulties  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  discussion  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  proper  mate- 
rial to  be  used  ;  and  as  the  specifications  are  also  to  provide 
for  methods  of  inspection,  they  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion which  is  now  going  on  under  almost  every  contract,  because 
it  will  be  so  well  known  what  the  inspector's  duties,  rights,  and 
privileges  are,  and  what  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  specifications, 
both  in  regard  to  material  and  the  methods  by  which  those 
qualities  shall  be  determined.  In  view  of  this,  the  Council 
expressed  the  opinion  that  they  concurred  in  Capt.  R.  W. 
Hunt's  suggestion  that  the  matter  be  laid  before  the  Society  in 
order  that  official  action  be  taken  if  the  Society  thinks  it  advis- 
able so  to  do.  I  trust  I  have  fully  explained  the  subject,  but  if 
any  further  information  is  required,  I  will,  of  course,  gladly 
give  it. 

The  President. — This  question  is  of  such  importance  that  I 
hope  the  members  present  will  be  free  to  ask  questions.  I 
know  many  interesting  ones  were  brought  forth  at  the  Council 
meeting,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Henning  can  give  any  informa- 
tion which  you  may  desire.  Will  anyone  please  raise  any 
point,  which  Mr.  Henning  will  gladly  respond  to.  If  there  are 
no  definite  questions  to  be  asked  regarding  details,  it  would 
seem  to  me  appropriate  that  a  motion  be  made  referring  it  to 
the  Council  with  power  to  act.  If  that  is  your  pleasure,  I  will 
entertain  such  a  motion. 

A  motion  to  refer  was  made  and  seconded. 

Mr.  Win,  Kent. — Mr.  President,  I  think  it  might  be  advisable 
to  have  the  whole  matter  printed  and  placed  before  the  members 
so  that  they  may  have  ample  time  to  study  it,  and  to  have  it 
then  referred  to  the  Council.  By  this  procedure  we  would  have 
ample  time  to  consider  the  details  of  the  matter  before  any 
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action  is  taken,  and  at  the  meeting  next  fall  we  may  then 
authorize  the  Council  to  act,  with  power  to  establish  the  Com- 
mittee. I  think  it  is  premature  to  try  to  put  the  thing  through 
now, 

Mr.  Henning, — I  think  the  suggestions  made  are  eminently 
proper.  There  is  no  occasion  to  hurry  the  matter  through.  It 
was  presented,  as  just  stated,  for  full  discussion.  No  report  can 
be  made  by  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  next  convention  in 
Stockholm,  August  23-25 ;  and  if  the  matter  be  presented  more 
fully  to  the  Society  as  a  whole  it  certainly  will  bring  forth  a 
great  many  opinions  which  it  is  desirable  to  have.  It  is  very 
plain  that  there  are  a  great  many  objections  to  writing  standard 
specifications,  because  many  have  the  idea  that  the  usefulness 
of  all  such  work  is  limited,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  everything  stereo- 
typed ;  and  nothing  better  can  be  done  than  to  have  the  matter 
brought  fully  before  the  general  membership  and  most  com- 
pletely discussed.  If  it  is  then  submitted  to  the  Council  there 
will  be  ample  time  to  have  action  taken  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  President. — That  seems  to  be  an  excellent  suggestion,  so  I 
am  prepared  to  hear  a  motion  to  that  effect,  that  it  be  printed 
and  circulated  among  our  membership  and  brought  up  at  the 
December  meeting,  there  to  be  acted  upon. 

Such  a  motion  is  made  and  seconded. 

The  President.  —The  importance  of  this  subject  is  brought  to 
my  mind  by  an  incident  that  took  place  within  the  past  two 
weeks,  where  I  had  occasion  to  see  estimates  on  boiler  specifi- 
cations, not  very  definitely  written,  and  to  find  that  they  varied 
one  hundred  per  cent.  It  must  be  that  the  lowest  one  bid  on 
the  cheapest  materials  and  the  highest  one  on  excellent  mater- 
ials. Such  a  standard  as  this  would  have  brought  those  bids 
near  together,  and  would  have  secured  the  selection  of  proper 
materials. 

Mr.  Kent. — The  same  kind  of  boilers  ? 

The  President. — They  were  understood  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
boilers.     The  specification  was  rather  inexactly  written. 

The  motion  to  print,  etc.,  is  carried. 

No  other  or  new  business  being  presented,  the  professional 
papers  assigned  for  discussion  were  taken  up  as  follows : 

Forrest  B.  Jones,  "/Diagrams  for  Relative  Strength  of  Gear 
Teeth " ;  F.  J.  Cole,  "  Experiments  in  Boiler  Bracing "  ;  De 
Volson  Wood,  "  Adiabatics  "  ;  Frederick  A.  Bedell,  "  New  Form 
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of  Transmission  Dynamometer  "  ;  R.  S.  Hale,  "  Fuel  Gas  Anal- 
ysis in  Boiler  Tests  "  ;  R.  C.  Carpenter,  "  Hygrometric  Proper- 
ties of  Coals." 

Those  who  participated  in  the  discussion  on  these  papers 
were  Messrs.  John  H.  Barr,  H.  H.  Suplee,  Oberlin  Smith,  Wm. 
Kent,  C.  W.  Hunt,  Geo.  1.  Rockwood,  Jas.  Hartness,  G.  C. 
Henning,  C.  L.  Newcomb,  John  Fritz,  G«o.  Richmond,  Albert 
Kingsbury,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  J.  H.  Kinealy,  R.  C.  Carpenter, 
and  R.  S.  Hale. 

In  organizing  the  afternoon  excursion  for  this  day  a  new 
experiment  was  tried  and  with  what  has  appeared  to  have  been 
a  certain  degree  of  success.  When  an  excursion  party  to  visit 
a  works  has  over  three  hundred  persons  in  it  the  number  to  be 
taken  care  of  becomes  so  large  that  the  real  intent  of  the  visit 
is  likely  to  be  frustrated.  Hence,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
shops  in  question,  the  visiting  members  were  divided  into  two 
great  groups,  generally  upon  the  line  of  the  numerical  succes- 
sion in  which  they  were  registered.  The  members  whose  badge 
number  indicated  that  they  had  registered  before  the  number 
150  was  reached,  made  their  excursion  to  the  works  of  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  those  whose  numbers  indicated  a 
later  registration  were  escorted  to  the  Columbia  Motor  Car- 
riage Works,  to  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works,  and  to  the  Pope 
Tube  Works.  The  first  party,  after  completing  the  visit  to  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  were  escorted  to  the  works  of 
the  Billings  and  Spencer  Company,  and  the  second  group  vis- 
ited the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Company.  At  all  places  represen- 
tatives of  the  office  st  iff  were  at  hand  to  serve  as  guides  and 
escorts  of  their  respective  subdivisions  through  the  works 
according  to  a  prescribed  programme,  so  that  by  this  principle 
of  subdivision  it  became  possible  for  everyone  to  see  every 
detail  without  the  embarrassment  which  often  follows  from  the 
congestion  of  large  parties  getting  into  small  spaces.  The 
arrangement  by  numbers  was  not  made  rigid  or  inflexible,  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  preferences  of  friends,  but  was  aimed 
merely  to  make  the  parties  of  manageable  size. 

In  the  evening,  by  invitation  of  the  Faculty  and  Corporation 
of  Trinity  College,  a  reception  was  tendered  to  the  visiting  engi- 
neers in  Alumni  Hall.  Acting  President  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Pyn- 
chon  received  the  guests  in  his  official  garb,  while  a  committee 
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of  the  students  acted  as  ushers  to  attend  to  the  conduct  of  the 
other  features  ot  the  reception.  After  the  attractive  collation 
bad  been  serreil  in  the  hall  the  rugs  and  tables  were  moved  to 
one  side  and  dancing  prevailed  until  a  later  hour.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  College,  with  their  ladies,  took  active  part  in 
the  entertainment  of  their  guests. 


Third  Session.     Thttrsdat,  May  27th. 

This  session  was  called  promptly  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  and 
was  exclusively  devoted  to  professional  papers.  The  assign- 
ments of  the  morning  were  as  follows  : 

Chas.  H.  Benjamin,  "  Electricity  versus  Shafting  in  the  Ma- 
cbiae  Shop"  ;  D.  C.  Jackson,  "Electrical  Power  Equipment  for 
General  Factory  Purposes  "  ;  Francis  Schumann,  "  Volumnar 
Contraction  of  Cast-iron  "  ;  A.  L.  Rice,  "  The  Laws  of  Cylinder 
Condensation";  H.  A.  Hill,  "Tests  ot  Sulzer  Engines";  H. 
JL  Lane,  "Method  of  Acconntin{?  to  Determine  Shop  Cost  and 
Selling  Price." 

The  participants  in  debate  upon  these  papers  were  MessrrJ.  D. 
C.  Wootlward.  C.  H.  Benjamin,  L.  S.  Randolph,  J.  B.  Blood,  A. 
"W.  Robinson,  H.  H.  Suplee,  H.  C.  Spauldiug,  Jesse  M.  Smith. 
William  Kent,  John  Fritz,  A.  A.  Cary,  Francis  Schumann,  A.  F, 
Banlwell,  W.  B.  Smith-Whaley.  Oberlin  Smith,  George  I.  Rock- 
wood,  George  R.  Stetson,  R.  H.  Thurston,  J.  B.  Stanwood,  D.  S, 
Jacobus,  F.  A.  Scheffler,  C.  W.  Hunt,  H.  C.  Francis,  H.  L. 
Gantt,  G.  C.  Henning,  and  W.  R.  Warner. 

The  afternoon's  excursion  wan  made  upon  lines  similar  to 
those  of  the  previous  day.  The  party  which  had  visited  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company  on  Wednesday,  visited  the  other 
establishments  this  afternoon,  thus  enabling  every  member  to 
see  thoroughly  all  points. 

The  fourth  session,  on  Thursday  evening,  was  devoted  to  a 
paper  of  somewhat  popular  character,  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  from  excellent  photographs  covering  tlie  History,  Rise, 
and  Development  of  the  Bicycle.  This  pajier  was  prestiuted 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Waldo. 

It  hod  been  the  intention  of  the  Local  Committee  that  after 
the  close  of  this  session  an  exhibition  should  be  given  of  the 
capabilities  of  Hartford's  self-propelling  fire-engine  ;  but  by 
reason  of  the   inclemencv  of  tho   weather  this  exhibition  was 
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postponed  until  the  following  morning  at  an  hour  just  before 
the  convening  of  the  professional  session.  This  exhibition 
before  an  intel'ested  audience  perhaps  centred  more  general 
attention  upon  the  presence  of  the  engineers  in  Hartford  than 
anything  else  which  happened  during  their  stay. 

Fifth  Session.    Friday,  May  28th. 

The  papers  assigned  to  the  morning  session,  convened 
promptly  at  ten  o'clock,  were  as  follows  : 

W.  S.  Aldrich,  "  Rating  Electrical  Power  Plants  upon  the 
Heat  Unit  Standard "  ;  Gus  C.  Henning,  "  A  Mirror  Exten- 
simeter  "  ;  John  H.  Barr,  "  Current  Practice  in  Engine  Propor- 
tions " ;  Thomas  Gray,  "  A  Continuous  Steam  Engine  Indi- 
cator." 

The  discussion  upon  these  papers  was  by  Messrs.  C.  T.  Porter, 
William  Kent,  F.  A.  Halsey,  F.  A.  Scheffler,  W.  S.  Aldrich,  A. 
A.  Cary,  D.  S.  Jacobus,  H.  H.  Suplee,  John  H.  Barr,  W.  S. 
Aldrich,  and  Thomas  Gray. 

At  the  close  of  the  papers. assigned  for  this  session  the  Topi- 
cal Discussions  were  taken  up,  introduced  by  a  short  preface 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  eflfect  that  it  had  been  found  desirable 
to  introduce  the  subject  to  be  discussed  by  a  few  paragraphs 
which  should  present  one  view  of  the  question  and  then  leave 
it  for  the  meeting  to  continue  it.  Mr.  E.  J.  Armstrong  dis- 
cussed the  question  as  to  a  wise  steam  distribution  at  early  cut- 
oflfs ;  Messrs.  Mack,  Carpenter,  Gray,  Barr,  Suplee,  and  Kings- 
bury discussed  certain  tests  upon  the  eflSciency  of  the  bicycle 
as  a  machine  ;  and  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Benjamin,  and  Sweet  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  basement  floors  for  machine  shops. 
There  was  no  time  for  the  presentation  of  discussions  on  the 
rotary  steam  engine,  the  crystallization  of  iron  by  vibration  and 
shock,  and  a  note  upon  an  historic  wind-mill  gearing,  which 
were  postponed  to  the  next  meeting  or  else  were  to  be  treated 
as  presented  by  title. 

Two  alternatives  in  the  way  of  excursion  were  presented  for 
this  afternoon,  but  by  reason  of  the  perfect  weather  and  the 
attractions  offered  by  the  excursion  down  the  Connecticut  River 
a  comparatively  small  number  only  availed  of  the  courteous 
invitation  of  the  Colts  Patent  Fire  Arms  Company  to  visit  their 
works  and  armory.      The   attractive   excursion   in   which   the 
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greater  number  participated  was  that  arranged  by  invitation  of 
the  Hon.  John  H.  Hall  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Frederick  De- 
Peyster,  to  sail  down  the  lovely  Connecticut  Valley  from  Hart- 
ford to  Portland,  with  an  opportunity  at  that  place  to  visit  the 
great  brownstone  quarries  of  the  Brainerd,  Shaler  and  Hall 
Quarry  Co.  The  trip  was  made  down  the  river  in  the  beautiful 
light  of  a  perfect  May  afternoon,  with  the  elms  and  other  trees 
of  the  landscape  in  their  fresh  green  foliage.  The  party  was 
accommodated  upon  a  schooner  with  its  tug-boat,  and  a  small 
overflow  party  boarded  a  steam  yacht.  Arrived  at  Portland, 
the  party  was  entertained  at  the  office  of  the  works,  and  thence 
transferred  to  a  special  train  tendered  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Bailroad,  by  which  the 
party  was  conveyed  to  Berlin  with  a  stop  of  a  few  minutes  at 
East  Berlin,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Jarvis, 
President  of  the  Bridge  Company,  and  were  permitted  a  brief 
opportunity  to  see  his  works.  At  Berlin  a  stop  was  made  at  the 
new  power  station,  generating  current  for  the  operation  of  the 
electric  line  between  New  Britain  and  Hartford,  making  use  of 
the  third-rail  system  for  the  transmission  of  electric  energy. 
The  train  then  ran  into  New  Britain,  where  the  party  was 
broken  up  to  board  the  open  cars  of  the  electric  branch,  and 
were  conveyed  at  high  speed  back  to  the  Union  station  at 
Hartford.  A  special  high-geared  motor  on  one  of  the  cars 
enabled  the  trip  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  nine  and  three-quar- 
ter miles  in  eleven  minutes. 

Closing  Session.     Friday  Evening,  May  28th. 

The  President  opened  the  final  session  at  half-past  eignt,  by 
announcing  the  committee  required  under  Article  XI.  of  the 
rules,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  nominate  officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  Society  year,  beginning  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  December.     The  President  announced  as  such  committee  : 

Mr.  C.  n.  Loring New  York  City. 

Mr.  Jereminh  M.  Allen Hartford. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Bullock Chicago. 

Mr.  Jesse  M.  Smith Detroit. 

Mr.  John  R.  Freeman Boston. 

Professional  papers  were  then  taken  up  as  follows  : 

Gus  C.  Henning,  "  A  Pocket  Recorder  for  Tests  of  Materials  "  ; 
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Thomas  Graj,  "The  Effect  of  Alternate  Pbaitive  and  Negative 
Stresses  iu  Iron  aad  Steel"  ;  Thomas  Gray,  "Tlie  Yield  Point 
in  Iron  and  Steel";  D.  S.  Jacobus,  "Au  Apparatus  for  Accu- 
rately Measiiriug  Pressures  oC  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  perSquare 
Inch  and  Over  "  ;  D.  S.  Jacobus,  "  Tests  to  Show  the  Influence 
of  Moisture  in  Steam  ou  the  Economy  of  a.  Steam  Turbine  "  ; 
K.  Mansfield,  "The  Best  Load  for  Compound  Steam  Engine.' 

In  tlieir  discussion,  Messrs.  Gray,  Henning,  Woolson,  Benjf 
miu,  and  Thurston  took  part. 

General  business  being  in  order,  the  President  called  for  th& 
report  of  a  committee  which  bad  been  appointed  to  draw  up  for 
presentation  at  the  meeting  certain  minutes  or  resolntions  es- 
pressive  ot  the  recognition  of  the  Society  for  courtesies  extendeil 
to  them  while  in  Hartford,  Besides  the  general  excursions 
which  liatl  been  arranged  for  the  membership  in  large  bodies, 
there  were  other  and  particular  courtesies  which  had  been 
extended  in  the  form  of  special  invitations,  special  attentions  to 
the  1a<lies  of  the  party,  and  in  particular  the  general  courtesy 
which  had  been  extended  to  the  Society  in  making  its  members, 
while  in  Hartford,  the  guests  of  the  electric  trolley  lines  of  the 
city.  This  gave  them  free  transportation  iu  the  large  parties 
which  went  from  hotels  to  the  different  establishments ;  but,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  members,  in  their  individual  capacity  for 
pleasure  and  other  rides,  were  not  allowed  to  pay  their  fare,  but 
an  abundance  of  books  of  coupon  tickets  were  put  at  the  service 
of  all  who  would  ask  for  them  from  the  Secretary.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  therefore  sought  to  cover  all  these  various 
courtesies  and  attentions  in  the  form  of  a  series  ot  papers  which 
were  presented  to  tlie  Secretary  for  reading,  as  follows  : 

Rmolrei}.  Thai  ILh  American  .Societj-ot  Meclianicat  Engineere,  wbich  lias  con- 
ven-d  in  tlie  city  ot  Hartfurd  for  its  thlrtr-iiftii  rejfulBr  meetiiift,  dewtes  (o  |mt 
ori  n^c'ird  its  sense  of  rcc"gniiioii  for  tlie  courtesies  wliich  have  been  enjoyed  at 
the  liande  ot  the  inanufariureia  of  Hartford,  Tlie^e  gEniltmea  hare  npeneci 
tlieir  works  lo  llin  free  inspection  of  tlie  viaiting  pngiiieem.  wbo  fully  appreciate 
hII  ihnt  It  ineaiiH  lo  hsTe  the  wnrliB  thus  laid  open  to  outsiders. 

The  SoL'tety  would  especially  pstend  Irs  Lenrty  thanks  to  Col.  Albert  A.  Pope 
and  hia  aasociaten  in  iLi^  Po|ie  Manufacturing  Comimny  :  lo  thn  Hartford  Rubber 
Works,  to  the  Moinr  Carriajte  Works,  and  lo  ihe  Popo  Tuba  Compaiiy.  The 
Soriety  would  partlrnlarly  record  its  sppreuiaiion  of  the  considerat"  way  in 
wliieh  its  viaitH  vmn  organized  to  ttese  various  worki.  f"r  tlie  dii'j?ion  of  tlie 
Tiaitiu;;  party  into  small  groups,  and  for  tlin  cure  which  has  been  taken  io  tee 
ihut  every  visitor  should  i>rafit  by  lli«  visit  that  be  wns  pfruiitled  lo  mak*. 

Retolced,  ThBl  llie  Amerioaii  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  reoo>niiKea  lUe 
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liistoric  preSmioence,  in  the  manufactariug  world,  of  Hartford  aud  of  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Company,  and  begs  that  the  latter  will  accept  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
Society  for  the  privilege  accorded  of  a  visit  of  inspection  to  their  works,  and  the 
assurance  of  its  interest  in  the  machinery  and  processes  which  it  was  there  given 
an  opportunity  to  study. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  firm  of  the  Billings  &  Spencer  Company  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  accords  the  preeminence  of  being  one  of  the 
first  establishments  to  see  the  field  in  economical  manufacture  which  would  be 
opened  by  the  successful  introduction  of  the  process  of  drop  forging.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  process  into  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  small  arms,  sewing 
machines,  carriage-making,  and  latterly  the  bicycle  manufacture,  has  been  one 
of  the  elements  which  have  g^ven  to  American  mechanics  and  engineers  their 
world-wide  fame.  The  Society  would  tender  to  the  Billings  &  Spencer  Company 
its  sincere^  thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  visit  their  works  and  see  the  process  of 
forging' in  one  of  the  places  of  its  birth. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  department  of  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  the  City 
of  Hartford  has  long  stood  preeminent.  One  great  cause  of  this  position  and 
reputation  has  been  the  standing  and  success  of  the  great  armory  which  is 
known  as  the  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Manufacturing  Company's  Shops.  The 
Society  desire.s  to  express  to  Mr.  John  H.  Hall,  Manager  of  this  company,  and 
his  associates  in  charge  of  its  various  departments,  its  sincere  thanks  for  the 
courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  visit  the  armory  during  its  stay  in  Hartford.  The 
Society  can  only  regret  that  the  very  fulness  of  its  programme,  which  has  been 
made  to  include  so  many  points  of  professional  interest,  has  made  it  impossible 
for  all  the  members  to  avail  of  the  opportunity  as  they  would  have  desired. 

Rendved,  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  to  which  has 
been  extended  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  great  brownstone  quarries  of  the 
Brainerd,  Shaler  &  Hall  Quarry  Company  of  Portland,  would  seek  by  this  resolution 
to  record  its  sense  of  pleasure  in  this  invitation  and  its  indebtedness  to  the  lion. 
John  H.  Hall,  who  has  made  the  arranj^ements  for  this  visit.  The  Society  would 
seek  to  include  in  this  resolution  and  in  its  expression  of  thanks  Mr.  Frederick 
DePeyster,  the  General  Manager  of  the  quarry  company,  and  would  thank  him 
in  H  special  way  for  the  assiduous  care  that  he  has  taken  in  the  matter  of  detail 
concerning  the  arrangements. 

Resolved,  That  in  these  days  of  mechanical  traction  in  our  important  cities  th& 
Company  and  its  President  who  provide  free  transportation  on  its  trolley  system 
for  the  guest  whom  they  desire  to  honor  extend  to  such  a  guest  a  courtesy  and 
attention  which  is  only  to  be  compared  to  that  honor  which  in  an  older  day  and 
under  other  conditions  has  been  called  "  the  freedom  of  the  city.''  The  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  wishes  to  express  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Goodrich^ 
President  of  the  Hartford  Street  Railway  System,  and  his  associates  in  that 
business,  its  sincere  thanks  for  the  exceeding  courtesy  which  the  Society  has 
enjoyed  in  being  permitted  to  ride  about  the  city  during  its  stay  as  the  guests 
of  the  Railway  Company.  Not  sati^fied  wiih  giving  to  the  Society  the  surprising 
number  of  4,000  complimentary  tickets,  the  Company  has  supplemented  that  by 
additional  provision  so  that  by  no  possibility  shrmld  any  member  fall  short. 

The  question  of  the  scope  of  the  Mechanical  Engineer  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation  is  one  which  the  increasing  development  of  our  country  is  continually 
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wkleiiing.  Not  ihp  iPBsl  inlereBting  department  of  tliia  work  is  tliBt  wliere  tbi- 
Mfulianicnl  Eogtnei^r  unitee  with  llie  Electrlval  Eii^^lnepr  hi  installHtiouBoF  grtnt 
iti»^ltiide  between  pniiits  wliich  are  at  sonic  diBtHiice  from  eacb  otlitT.  It  in  iint 
vet  dpflnitelv  setlled  what  are  rlie  limits  within  wtiich  tlie  disCributiort  ot  elrc- 
tric«I  energy  is  commercially  to  cinaiiete  witb  th«  diretl  ap|ilitBtion  of  Bteaiu  to 
traction,  and  for  this  ruasoD  the  ^muricun  tiociety  of  Mecliaiiical  Eugiopern  has 
niiieh  appreciated  die  opportunity  lo  iiiB|ject  the  grent  power  house  of  the  third- 
rail  syMeni  at  Berlin,  nnd  lo  enjuy  a  lide  upoit  ihe  electrically  propelled  cars  of 
the  Kew  Britain  branch  of  the  N.Y..  N.  H.  &  U.  R.  R, 

The  Society  would  exprcBs  iisaiucere  (hanks  In  Col.  il.  N,  Heft,  Chief  Electrical 
Engineer  of  the  N.  Y,,  N.  H,  *  H.  U.  II.  ;  to  Mr.  John  Uonnpj.  Superintendent 
of  Motor  Power;  and  to  Sit.  I)«vld»ou,  Diviainn  Supwrintendeni ;  and  to  Tlce- 
PrcHident  John  H.  Hall,  together  with  Ihfir  BHHotiatPB  in  the  TranHpo nation  da- 
partineui  of  that  great  railway,  for  ihe  courtesies  tlml  ihpy  have  received  at  their 
hanila.  They  appreciate  in  parllcular  the  trBii?)iorlBtiDU  liy  special  trains,  which 
has  enabled  tbem  lo  include  the  visit  to  the  power  plant  in  an  afternoon  already 
busily  occupied ,  and  for  nil  tlie  facilities  which  have  been  put  at  the  convenience 
of  the  meinbera  for  their  picarslon  ■nn  this  occaaioii, 

Rtnoltrd.  That  the  Aniericun  Sociniy  of  Mechanical  Gngineera  deaires  to 
express  ils  thanks  to  Mr.  (.'haH.  M.  Jarvis.  President  of  ihe  Berlin  Iron  Bridge 
Company,  for  his  courteous  invitation  to  make  a  atop  at  the  shopa  and  for  the 
attentions  which  were  there  pnjoyed, 

Rcaolwd,  Tliot  the  American  Society  of  Mephanical  Engineers  deiiires  lo 
pzprpRg  thanks  to  tlie  Board  <if  Fire  C'ommiaai oners  for  the  conrtexy  which  -was 
pul  witliin  their  reach  by  the  opportunity  given  to  pee  tlie  action. in  Bprvice  of 
Hartford's  great  Holf-propelling  fire-engine  on  the  morning  of  May  38th,  Thfy 
would  expiesa  themselves  as  iuui:h  pleatied  and  interested  to  nee  the  raecbanjcal 
impresalveneee  of  the  self -propeller,  the  ease  wilh  nhich  it  waa  manceuvred, 
and  lis  powerful  appeamnce,  which,  eeeius  to  justify  i(a  affectionate  deBiRnation 
in  the  city  which  ia  proud  to  claim  it  for  its  own. 

In  the  American  Society  of  Mechuniciil  Ekigiiieers  the  custom  has  not  as  yet 
prevailed  of  giving  10  the  ladies  in  attendauce  on  open  voice  in  the  conduct  of  its 
routine  business.  The  members  therefore  must  make  tliemselveR  the  mouth- 
piece for  the  eipreBslon  to  the  ladies  of  Hartford  of  something  of  the  indebted- 
ness which  the  visiting  ladies  fee!  for  those  special  and  iniiividunl  courtesies 
which  have  iMisaed  between  ihe  visiting  ladiea  of  ihe  Society  and  their  hosiesspv. 
Besides  the  individual  aitenrion  in  the  matters  of  drives  and  the  like,  an  efipecisl 
emphaais  should  lie  fnven  to  tlie  courtesy  shown  in  so  effpclive  a  way  by  tlie  after 
noon  tett  hi  the  .\llyn  House,  over  which  the  Hurtfnrd  hostessea  presided,  and 
which  they  succerded  in  making  ao  festal  and  enjoyable  an  affnir.  The  members 
beg  that  the  very  clumsiness  of  the  note  of  thank"  may  Imi  taken  BB  B  foil  lo  set 
off  the  delicacy  of  the  attentions  shown  by  the  iadiea. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to  relnm  to  the 
ORIcera  and  Qovernors  of  the  Hartford  Club  its  sincere  thanks  for  tlie  conBid- 
erate  attention  which  has  been  shown  to  tlietn  in  the  form  of  ilin  special  carda 
whereby  the  liaiiing  membere  were  put  up  at  the  Club  for  the  privileges  of  cluk 
nipniliershlp during  their  otay.  This  attention,  coming  from  sourcps  not  immedi- 
ately connecti'd  with  mechanical  engineering,  the  Sotlety  takes  as  an  evidence  tit 
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kindly  feeling  toward  mechanical  engineering  on  the  part-  of  Hartford  citizeoEi 
which  is  particularly  pleasant  and  for  which  a  sincere  expression  of  thanks  is  due. 

The  reception  which  was  tendered  to  the  Mechanical  Engineers  by  the  Faculty 
and  Corporation  of  Trinity  College  will  form  one  of  tlie  pleasantest  memories  of 
the  week  which  the  Society  lias  spent  in  the  city  of  Hartford.  The  close  rela- 
tion between  education  and  engineering  is  often  more  fully  appreciated  by  the 
engineers  than  from  the  other  direction.  This  circumstance  gives  special  signi- 
fiance  to  the  action  of  the  college  authorities,  and  the  Society  would  seek  by  this 
resolution  to  record  its  appreciation.  They  would  beg  the  Fncalty  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  College  to  accept  their  thanks  for  their  graceful  courtesy,  for  the 
opportunity  to  meet  the  workers  in  a  different  field  than  their  own,  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  bond  between  literary  culture  and  the  practical  achievements 
of  science  and  engineering. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  begs  to  return 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Hartford  its  sincere  thanks  for  its  cordial  invitation  to 
make  use  of  its  rooms  in  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Company's  building  during  their 
stay  in  the  city. 

The  very  full  i)rogramme  of  reg^ar  excursions  arranged  for  the  Society 
during  its  stay  in  Hartford  precluded  the  possibility  of  making  visits  in  a  body 
to  all  points  of  professional  interest  in  so  busy  a  manufacturing  city. 

The  Society  therefore  requests  that  the  firms  and  shops  which  have  extended 
the  courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  individual  members  or  small  parties  will  accept 
its  mo.-t  sincere  thanks  for  this  attention. 

The  Society  would  include  among  those  in  this  list  the  following:  Hartford 
Woven  Wire  Mattress  Company,  Smith  Bourne  Company,  The  Hartford  Cycle 
C'ompany,  D wight  Slate  Machine  Company,  The  Jewell  Belting  Company,  Hart- 
ford Typewriter  Company,  Spencer  Automatic  Machine  Screw  Company,  Trinity 
College,  Asa  S.  Cook  Company,  Whitney  Manufacturing  Company,  Thome 
Machine  Company,  States  Machine  Company,  Eddy  Electric  Company,  Hartford 
Electric  Light  Company,  Hartford  City  Gas  Light  Company,  Hartford  Street 
Railway  Company,  Perkins  Electric  Switch  Company,  National  Machine  Com- 
pany, Pratt  &  Cady  Company,  The  Hartford  Machine  Screw  Company. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  includes  in  its 
votes  of  thanks  and  recognition  a  minute  expressive  of  the  appreciative  treatment 
which  the  Society  has  received  from  the  Press  of  the  (Ity  of  Hartford,  and  asks 
that  that  body  will  give  suitable  publicity  to  the  action  which  the  Society  has 
taken. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  again  to  make  for  itself  an 
attempt  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  its  party  something  of  the  thanks 
which  are  due  to  Messrs.  Cheney  Bros,  for  the  attentions  shown  on  the  occasion 
of  the  special  excursion  to  their  mills  at  South  Manchester,  for  the  delightful  tea 
tendered  them  on  this  visit  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cheney  and  the  opportunity 
for  a  charming  personal  acquaintance,  for  the  visit  to  the  mill,  and  for  the  most 
attractive  souvenir  which  the  ladies  were  permitted  to  take  away  with  them. 

The  Society  would  seek  to  include  in  this  res=olution  the  Hartford,  liockville  & 
Manchester  Tramway  Company,  which,  through  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Haynes,  pro- 
vided special  cars  for  the  trip  and  extended  to  the  Society  the  courtesies  of  the 
road  for  this  excursion. 
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lU*olv^d,  Tliat  th«;  mtsmhtsn  of  the  Americmo  8oci«-tT  of  Meclianicml  EogiDeenk 
tmuntA  ih»t\r  liHrnrtr  tliiuik»  Ut  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  IiMpectioo  &  Insiinuiee 
i4rtnf>muj,  to  Mr.  JtiT^unmh  M.  Allen,  its  President,  and  to  his  anoeiates  for  the 
afttriHty  t/f  the  inritatioii  to  viiiit  their  officM,  with  their  taehnieal  mosenm  and 
MfiMrial  apphuicen,  and  can  only  regret  that  it  has  not  been  possible  for  them  to 
arail  more  generally  of  the  ifrivilegei!  of  this  invitation. 

Finally,  When  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  eooclndee,  as  it 
now  d'jeH,  one  of  Its  most  ruceeSHfal  conventioos,  it  rises  to  adjourn  with  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  itn  IakrI  Committee  of  Arrangements  which  is  bat  feebly  re- 
flifcted  in  the  H^miewhat  formal  mould  of  an  official  vote  of  thanks.  The  Society 
b«fgN  to  Sfik  that  Mr.  (.'.  K.  Billings,  Chairman  of  the  Ix)cal  Committee,  and  Mr.  P. 
(*,  HilHngH,  its  Secretary,  will  nialce  themselves  the  channel  through  which  their 
nmidcIateH  tm  tlie  Local  Committee  may  be  asHurcd  of  a  heartfelt  appreciation  of 
tlieir  lubor,  and  tliat  they  will  accept  the  congratulations  of  the  contention  U|)on 
on<f  of  itH  inoHt  Hurcffssful  reunions. 

At  tlio  cloHO  of  tlie  reading  of  this  record  it  was  moved  that 
the  Hncrotary  bo  iiiHtructed  to  commuuicate  by  letter  a  copy  of 
tho  nmolutioii  portinent  to  each  of  the  parties  mentioned,  and 
by  an  aniundmont  it  wan  directed  that  these  resolutions  be  suit-* 
al)ly  ongroHH(3d  for  this  purpose.  The  resolution  to  adopt  the 
forogoiuf^  report  ah  the  action  of  the  Society  and  the  special 
nmolutioiiH  concerning  transmittal  were  unanimously  adopted^ 
and  by  a  rising  vote.  The  President  in  concluding  the  session 
Huggested  that  tho  members  might  give  personal  point  to  tlieir 
HtuiKo  of  recognition  of  the  success  of  the  Hartford  meeting  by 
the  writing  of  individual  and  personal  letters  to  their  hosts  after 
tlio  return  home ;  whereupon  it  was  on  motion  resolved  that  the 
fl()oi<»ty  adjourn. 

Tho  next  mooting,  which  will  be  the  XYIIIth  annual  meetings 
Ih  to  bo  expected  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  last  days  of 
Novombor. 
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VOLUMNAR   CONTRACTION    OF  CASTINGS  IN 

COOLINO.\ 

BY  rRANCIS   SCHUMANN,   PHILADELPHIA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 
INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  preface  the  reading  of  this  paper 
^ith  a  few  remarks.  The  object  of  the  researches  contained  is 
to  guide  the  engineer  in  the  designing  of  the  parts  of  a  machine 
that  he  may  avoid  the  occurrence  of  initial  stresses  and  conse- 
quent deformation ;  it  will  likewise  enable  the  foundryman  to 
shift  the  responsibility  for  cracked  and  distorted  castings  from 
his  shoulders  to  those  of  the  designer,  and  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  performing  feats  of  acrobatic  twists  in  order  to  ob- 
tain castings  perfect  to  the  eye  from  forms  and  shapes  grossly  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  cooling. 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view,  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  daily  losses  of  castings  due  to  shrink  cracks  and  deforma- 
tion is  at  least  five  dollars  per  foundry,  and  there  being  about 
four  thousand  foundries  in  the  United  States,  the  aggregate  loss 
is  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  day.  The  loss  of  a  large  casting 
may  reach   hundreds  of  dollara 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  cooling  and  the  consequent  con- 
traction will  show  that  wrong  proportions  of  the  shrouding  of 
gear  wheels,  while  supporting  the  teeth,  may  seriously  weaken 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  by  reason  of  the  initial  tensile  stress  from 
the  greater  rate  of  contraction  in  the  rim  than  the  shrouding.     It 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  tlie  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transactions, 

f  This  paper  contains  addenda  to  the  paper  presented  at  th«^  New  York  meet- 
in/a:  (December,  1896)  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En^jpneers,  entitled 
*'  Contraction  and  Deformation  of  Iron  Castings  in  CooUng  from  the  Fluid  to  the 
Solid  State,"  and  is  intended  to  open  and  continue  discussion  on  tliat  subject. 
The  first  paper  appears  as  No.  718,  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xviii., 
p.  394. 
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vfiW  also  throw  light  upon  the  paradoxical  results  of  some  of  the 
experiments  of  Fairbairn  and  Hodgkiuson  on  cast-iron  girders 
and  beams.  In  a  tee  section,  for  example,  improper  i)roportion8 
between  the  flange  and  web  may  cause  the  shifting  of  the  neu- 
tral axis  away  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section,  verify- 
ing the  conclusions  of   Barlow  upon  this  point 

It  will  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  practice  of  separating  the  hubs 
of  fly-wheels,  thus  permitting  the  free  movement  from  variance 
of  contraction  in  the  rim  and  arms.  It  will  also  be  a  guide  to 
determine  the  proper  number  of  arms  in  wheels  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  a  more  equal  rate  of  contraction  between  the  arms 
and  rim ;  i.e,,  diminishing  the  number  of  arms  and  increasing 
their  sectional  area.  The  application  is  indefinite.  The  above 
few  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  bearing  of  the  paper. 

I  would  add  that  the  table  of  contraction  is  based  on  an 
initial  contraction  of  one  in  ninety-six.  If  the  mixture  of  the 
iron  varies  from  that  upon  which  the  table  is  based,  of  course 
the  contraction  would  vary  accordingly. 

The  linear  or  longitudinal  rates  of  contraction,  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  paper,  were  deduced  from  investigations  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract  or  condensation,  the  vari- 
ous resulting  formulaD  only  being  given. 

As  the  rate  of  cooling,  or  dissipation  of  heat  in  a  casting — cool- 
ing from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state  in  a  sand  mould — decreases 
with  the  volume  or  mass,  it  follows,  because  the  rate  of  con- 
traction decreases  with  the  rate  of  cooling,  that  the  contraction 
decreases  with  the  volume  or  mass. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplicity  and  convenience,  the  cubical 
form  of  casting  was  adopted,  and  the  volumnar  rate  of  contrac- 
tion sought,  from  which  finally  the  linear  contraction  was  deduced. 

If  the  rate  of  contraction  bear  a  relation  to  the  rate  of  cooling, 
or  ratio  li,  it  follows  that  their  respective  ordinates,  from  a  com- 
mon abscissa,  must  bear  a  certain  relation  to  one  another,  or 
that  one  can  be  determined  from  the  other. 

To  determine  their  relation  it  is  necessary  that  the  rate  of  con- 
traction be  known  for  any  two  diflferent  values  of  Ji,  It  was 
found  experimentally  that  the  rate  of  contraction  of  a  given  mix- 
ture of  iron  for  a  one-inch  cube  was  double  that  of  a  twelve-inch 
cube  (or  1,728  times  that  of  the  one-inch  cube),  the  respective 
ratios  li  being  6  and  i,  or  as  12  to  1.     This  proportion  of  con- 
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traction  remains  the  same,  no  matter  what  the  rate  of  contraction 
may  be  resulting  from  a  change  in  the  mixture  of  the  iron,  or  at 
what  temperature  it  is  poured  in  the  mould,  provided  the  tempera- 
ture be  nearly  alike  for  the  smaller  or  larger  cubes. 

The  remark  that  the  temperature  "  be  nearly  alike  "  is  based 
on  the  observed  results  that  slight  variations  in  temperature  of 
the  molten  iron  in  the  ladles,  when  poured  iu  the  mould,  say,  3(i0- 
pound  ladles  poured  about  five  minutes  apart,  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  measurable  effect  upon  the  rate  of  contraction. 

In  the  following  formulae  R  would  be  the  ordinate  for  a  curve  of 
the  rate  of  cooling,  while  JT  would  be  that  for  a  curve  representing 
the  corresponding  ratio  of  the  rate  of  contraction. 

From  the  values  of  JR  and  K^  the  rate  of  contraction  of  any 
mixture  of  iron  can  be  determined  for  any  value  of  R  when  the 
rate  of  contraction  of  a  test  piece  is  known. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  reasoning  is  verified  by  actual 
results  observed  for  many  variations  of  form  of  casting  and  dif- 
ferent values  of  7?. 

REiFEiRENCEi. 

A  =  superficial  area  of  cube. 

C  =  rate  of  linear  or  longitudinal  contraction. 

Cnt,  =  rate  of  contraction  per  unit  of  volume  of  cube  (1  inch). 

K=  ratio  or  coefficient  of  contraction,  varying  with  R. 

A 
R  =  ratio  or  cooling  surface  to  volume  =  , , 

r  ^  R  for  unit,  1  inch  cube  =  6. 

«  =  dimension   of    cube  in  inches  =^F  before  contraction. 
s^  ^  dimension   of  cube  in  inches  =  ^  Fj  after  contraction, 

V  =  volume  of  cube  in  inches  =  ^  before  contraction. 
Vi  =  volume  of  cube  in  inches  =  s^  after  contraction. 
Vg  =  volume  of  contraction  =  F—  Fj. 

V  =  volume  unit  =  1  cubic  inch  before  contraction. 
v^  =  volume  unit  =  1  cubic  inch  after  contraction. 
V2  =.  volume  of  contraction  =  v  —Vi, 

V  6 

R=^ ^ 


1  - 


12  -  1       \12  -  1 


(0.90909  +0.090909)^ 


0.000909  ^K  6  11       ,^      6. 


i.- 0.90909  "^1-1^^"'''         "^  ^ 

A 
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K^ 


1 


^-[i2^1  +  U-~l')] 


0.90909  +  (0.090909  s) 


11  11 


0.90909  4-  (o.090909-|)       ^^  "^  *      ^^  "^  J  ' 

TABLE   OP  VALUES  AND   RESULTS. 

Based   on   ordinary  foundry  irons,  in  which  the  longitudinal 

contraction  of  a  test  piece,  1  inch  square,  is  -gi^ ;  Vj  =  0.96907439, 
and  ^2  =  0.03092561. 

s=      A^       V=         B=              K                   Vi=  Vu  = 

1  6               1        6.             1  =1.0000               0.96907  0.0309 

2  24               8        3.            H  =  0.9166               7.7732  0.2268 

3  54             27        2.            ii  =0.8461             26.2935  0.7065 

4  96             64        1.5          H  =  0.7857             62.4449  1.5561 

5  150           125        1.2          +J^  =  0.7333           122.1652  2.8348 

6  216           216        1.0          ii  =0.6875           211.4075  4.6925 

7  294           348        0.8571    H  =  0.6470           336.1363  6.8687 

8  384           612        0.75        H  =  0.6111           502.3287  9.6763 

9  486           729        0.6667    ii  =  0.5789           715.9478  13.0522 

10  600        1,000        0.6         ii  =  0.5600           982.9909  17.0091 

11  726        1,331        0.6454    H  =  0.5238        1,309.4389  21.5611 

12  864        1,728        0.5          ii  =  0.5000        1,701.2802  26.7198 


11  K      K 

The  lineal  contraction  C  =  — . j^  =  —  =  -  -  for  ordinary 


Cx 


Ci      96 


foundry  irons. 

In  these  formulsB  for  (7,  the  loss  of  heat,  from  the  ends  of  a 
prism,  is  ignored,  it  being  assumed  that  the  length  of  the  prism  is 
not  appreciably  affected  by  loss  of  heat  at  the  ends. 
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A    NEW  FORM   OF   TRANSMISSION    DYNAMOMETER. 

BT  FBSDEBICK  BKDELL,  ITHACA,  N.  T. 

INTRODUCTION   BY   R.    H.   THURSTON. 

The  accompanying  paper  by  Dr.  Bedell  describes  a  very 
beautiful  and  ingenious  device  which  has  been  employed  by 
him  for  some  time  past  in  the  laboratories  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  various  researches  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
One  of  its  suggested  applications  is,  among  many  others,  that 
here  indicated.  It  would  seem  practicable  to  adopt  it,  in  special 
cases,  for  use  as  the  indicating  system  of  a  transmitting  dyna- 
mometer. It  has  performed  such  admirable  work  in  its  origi- 
nally adopted  place  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  seen  it  in  operation  that  it  is  capable  of 
further  useful  application.  This  conviction  has  induced  the 
request  with  which  Dr.  Bedell  now  complies,  that  he  would 
describe  it  to  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers. 

THE   bedell  dynamometer. 

The  apparatus  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper  has  not 
been  employed  as  a  dynamometer,  but  has  been  used  for  some 
years  in  a  different  form  in  experiments  upon  synchronous 
motors.t  The  instrument  has  given  such  satisfaction  that  it  is 
with  confidence  that  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the 
transmission  dynamometer  is  advocated. 

The  dynamometer  is  shown  in  Figs.  202  and  203,  which  have 
been  drawn  to  show  the  relation  of  the  parts  rather  than  the  actual 
construction  of  the  instrument.     The  shafts  S  and  S'  are  the 


*F*re8ented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  TranMCtions. 

t  Soe  "Optical  Pliase  Indicator  and  Synchronizer."  by  G.    S.  Moler  and  F. 
Bedell,  Trawf.  Am.  Inst,  of  Elec.  Engr'p.,  vol.  xi.,  page  586  ;  also,  ''Action  of  a 
Single  Phase  Synchronous  Motor."  by  F.  Bedell  and  H.  J.  Ryan,  Jour.  Franklin  ' 
Inst.,  vol.  rxxxix.,  page  197. 
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two  shafts  between  which  the  power  is  transmitted.  These  are 
arranged  in  line  and  with  ends  abutting.  The  shafts  are  con- 
nected by  any  convenient  system  offsprings.  This  system  may 
consist  of  a  single  spring  or  a  number  of  springs,  which  may 
be  either  for  tension,  torsion,  or  compression.  The'  annular 
disc  2>,  supported  by  the  frame  (?,  is  carried  by  the  shaft  S.  A 
similar  disc  D\  supported  by  the  frame  or  spider  F,  is  carried 
by  the  shaft  ;S^ .     In  the  particular  form  shown,  the  frame   G 


L 


■D 


d=. 


D' 


Fi«.  S20!a. 


i 


Fig.  208. 


•BedeU" 


carries  four  lugs  B  which  are  connected  to  the  spider  F  by 
the  springs  BCy  which  may  be  either  springs  for  tension  or 
compression. 

The  exact  arrangement  of  the  spring  connection  between  the 
shafts  S  and  aS^'  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  principle  of  the 
dynamometer,  and  any  form  of  cohnection  may  be  employed 
which  is  found  most  convenient. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  the  shafts  S  and  ;S^'  running,  let 
us  say,  at  a  constant  speed  and  with  a  variable  load ;  that  is,  the 
shaft  S  is  transmitting  an  unknown  and  varying  amount  of 
power  to  the  shaft  S'.  When  the  shafts  are  idle  they  have  a 
certain  angular  position  with  relation  to  each  other.  When 
they  transmit  power,  however,  the  shafts  depart  from  the  zero 
position   with  reference   to  each  other  by  an  angle  6,  which 
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depends   upon   the   strength   of    the   springs   and   the    torque 
between  the  two  shafts. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  power  transmitted  from  one 
shaft  to  the  other  it  remains  to  determine  this  angle  0  by  which 
one  shaft  is  displaced  with  reference  to  the  other.  This  angle 
0  may  be  determined  by  the  following  simple  method,  which 
constitutes  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  dynamometer : 

In  the  disc  D  are  slits  X,  Jf,  X,  X:  corresponding  slits  X\ 
X',  X,  X'  are  in  the  disc  D\  These  slits  are  slightly  curved, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  203,  the  exact  curvature  necessary  ^ 
being  explained  later.  The  slits  in  one  of  the  discs 
are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  slits  in  the  other 
disc,  curving,  however,  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  slits  thus  superposed  give  a  single  point  of 
intersection.  As  the  shaft  S'  is  turned  through  an 
angle  6  with  reference  to  the  shaft  Sy  the  slits  X' 
shift  with  reference  to  the  slits  X,  and  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  two  slits  is  accordingly  moved 
inward  or  outward  from  the  centre  of  the  discs. 
The  openings  formed  by  the  intersections  of  the 
slits  will  show  a  continuous  ring  of  light  Z,  if  the  •"••wi' 
discs  are  illuminated  from  behind.  For  a  constant  ^^^'  '^^' 
torque  the  position  of  this  ring  of  light  will  remain  constant. 
The  ring  of  light  will,  however,  move  inward  or  outward  as  the 
torque  varies. 

The  slits  are  made  of  such  a  curvature  that  the  change  in  the 
radius  of  the  circle  of  light  Z  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
change  in  the  angle  0 — that  is,  to  the  torque. 

The  instrument  may  be  direct  reading,  and  experience  has 
shown  the  following  form  to  be  convenient.  An  incandescent 
lamp  is  placed  behind  the  discs.  This  lamp  is  enclosed  in  a 
suitable  opaque  box  so  that  it  illuminates  only  the  disc.  In 
front  of  the  discs  is  a  stationary  opaque  screen  covering  entirely 
the  whole  apparatus.  In  this  screen  is  a  ground-glass  window 
MN  (see  Fig.  203).  The  incandescent  lamp  is  behind  the  two 
discs  and  directly  opposite  this  window.  Instead  of  a  complete 
circle  of  light  Z  we  only  see  a  line  of  light  across  this  window. 
The  scale  at  the  side  of  this  window  shows  the  horse-power 
direct  for  a  given  speed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  204.  As  explained 
above,  the  slits  are  made  of  such  a  curvature  that  the  divisions 
of  the  scale  in  Fig.  204  are  equal.     The  position  of  the  line  Z  in 
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Fig.  204  indicates  6.3  horse-power  at  a  speed,  let  us  say,  of  400 
revolutions  per  minute.  When  the  speed  is  not  maintained 
constant,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  speed  and  to  correct 
the  reading  accordingly. 

It  is  thought  that  such  a  dynamometer,  being  simple  and 
direct  reading,  will  prove  convenient  not  only  in  testing  dyna- 
mos, turbines,  engines,  and  revolving  machinery  of  all  sorts,  but 
that  it  will  find  a  useful  place  in  power-houses  and  factories. 
Thus  the  engineer  in  charge  of  a  station,  cable-house,  or  factory 
can  at  a  glance  see  the  exact  amount  of  power  which  is  being 
used,  and  he  can  regulate  his  turbines  or  the  supply  of  steam  to 
suit  the  demands. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Bedell  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  an  appliance 
revolving  at  a  high  enough  speed  to  enable  the  observer  to  see 
the  light  coming  through  the  slots  as  a  line  or  circle.  On 
many  engine  shafts  and  line  shafts  turning  at  a  low  rate  of 
speed,  I  should  fancy  that  the  circle  of  line  would  not  be  con- 
tinuous, and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  observe  intermittent 
dots  of  light. 

Prof,  F,  li.  Hutton. — For  slow  speeds  of  rotation  the  number 
of  slots  could  be  increased  so  as  to  give  the  eflfect  of  a  continu- 
ous band  of  light. 

Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury. — For  the  determination  of  the  relative 
position  of  two  bodies  revolving  in  the  same  direction  and  on 
the  same  axis,  there  is  another  method  than  the  use  of  a  beam  of 
light*  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  this  paper.  If  an  electric 
circuit  is  applied  to  the  apparatus,  with  conductors  terminating 
on  the  edge  of  the  discs  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  in 
contact  and  complete  the  circuit  when  opposite  to  each  other, 
this  circuit  will  be  broken  whenever  the  relative  position  of 
these  two  discs  is  changed;  and  the  amount  of  this  angular 
motion  can  be  measured  with  precision  by  moving  one  of  the 
conductors  until  the  circuit  is  closed  again,  using  any  of  the 
usual  methods  such  as  a  sliding  collar  containing  a  helical 
groove  of  large  pitch,  and  moved  along  one  shaft  by  a  fork  fit- 
ting in  a  groove.  The  amount  of  the  angular  motion  or  distortion 
between  the  two  discs  can  readily  be  measured  with  great  pre- 
cision.     The  preferable  method  of  ascertaining  the  closure  of 
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the  circuit  is  by  a  telephone,  and  either  a  rapid  interruption  of 
the  circuit  or  a  continuous  sound,  as  a  tuning-fork  or  a  whistle 
infco  a  receiver,  will  indicate  the  establishment  of  the  circuit. 

I  do  not  know  who  originated  this  application  of  the  tele- 
phone in  the  determination  of  the  closure  of  rapidly  moving 
circuits,  but  it  is  in  frequent  use  in  physical  laboratories  and 
engineering  investigations ;  for  example,  in  the  tests  upon  the 
flexure  of  material  under  test,  particularly  that  of  shafting 
imder  combined  bending  and  twisting  in  experiments  made  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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ENGINE. 

BY  ALBERT   K.  MANSFIELD,  BALKM,   O. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

We  have  records  of  tests  of  simple  non-condensing  engines 
under  different  loads,  to  determine  the  best  point  of  cut-off  of 
such  engines  ;  that  is,  the  point  of  cut-off  corresponding  to  most 
economical  performance. 

Besults  of  such  tests  are  not  at  hand,  to  the  writer's  knowledge, 
in  case  of  compound  engines.  Most  of  the  reports  of  engine 
tests  which  are  made  public  give  the  performance  of  the  engine 
under  some  particular  load,  which  is  either  the  load  for  which 
the  engine  was  built  or  the  available  load  at  the  time  of  testing.^ 

In  making  such  tests  the  results  would  have  greater  value  if 
the  economy  were  observed  for  each  of  a  variety  of  different 
loads.  By  this  means  the  best  load  for  the  engine  could  be 
ascertained.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  size  of  engine,  speed 
of  engine,  per  cent,  of  clearance  space,  method  of  distributing 
steam — all  have  a  bearing  on  this  matter  ;  therefore  a  good  many 
recorded  tests  need  to  be  made  to  enable  this  subject  to  be  well 
understood. 

In  the  case  of  the  Milwaukee  pumping  engine  designed  by 
Mr.  Reynolds,  which  gave  the  "  record  performance  ''  of  11.68 
pounds  of  dry  steam,  how  may  it  be  known  from  the  test  that 
a  still  better  result  might  not  have  been  obtained  with  some 
greater  or  less  load  than  that  of  the  test  ? 

Fig.  205  will  illustrate  this  matter  clearly.  This  figure  is  a 
graphical  record  of  tests  of  two  compounds  of  Buckeye  Engine 
Co's.  make,  both  condensing  engines.  The  first  series  of  tests, 
made  by  Daniel  Ashworth,  member  of  this  Society,  consists  of 
eight  tests  of  a  tandem  engine,  having  cylinders  11  inches  and 
19  inches  diameter  and  24  inches  stroke,  running  at  160  revolu- 

*  Presented  at  the  Han  ford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transactions. 
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Fig.  205. 
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tions.  The  nominal  rating  of  the  engine  is  160  horse-power. 
The  best  result,  however,  was  obtained  at  about  170  horse- 
power, and  this  result  was,  according  to  careful  computation 
from  the  records,  16.3  pounds  of  dry  steam.  Owing  to  the  fact 
of  slight  deviation  from  an  easy  curve  which  may  be  drawn 
through  the  small  circles  of  the  diagram,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  claim  better  than  16J  pounds.  The  avera/je  result  between 
90  and  200  horse-power  is  17i  pounds. 

The  clearance  spaces  are,  high  pressure  5.6  per  cent.,  and  low 
pressure  3.7  per  cent. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  engine  is  of  rather  high 
speed  and  small  power  ;  has  no  steam  jacket  or  reheater  ;  uses 
steam  at  110  pounds  initial ;  used  condensing  water  at  05 
degrees,  and  has  a  cylinder  ratio  of  only  3  to  1  in  order  to  meet 
very  fluctuating  load  and  heavy  overload.  These  conditions  are 
all  against  good  compound  economy. 

The  second  series  of  tests  illustrated  by  the  diagram  were 
made  by  Geo.  H.  Barrus,  member  of  this  Society,  on  a  14  by  24 
and  28  by  24  cross-compound,  and  may  be  found  reported  in 
detail  in  the  Engineering  Record  ol  February  17,  1894.  The  best 
result  of  these  tests  was  15.71  pounds  steam  per  horse-power 
per  hour  when  delivering  245  horse-power,  and,  owing  to  an 
unfortunate  accident,  there  was  during  this  series  of  tests  a  bad 
leak  at  the  high-pressure  valve.  Mr.  Barrus  estimates  that  but 
for  this  the  result  would  have  been  as  low  as  15  pounds,  but 
merely  allowing  2  per  cent,  on  account  of  this  leak,  15.4  pounds- 
can  fairly  be  claimed.  This  engine  ran  at  160  revolutions  ;  used 
steam  at  120  pounds  pressure,  had  no  steam  jacket  or  reheater, 
and  had  a  cylinder  ratio  of  4  to  1.  The  difference  between  15.4 
and  16.5,  about  6.J  per  cent.,  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the 
increase  by  10  pounds  of  initial  pressure  ;  to  the  increased 
ratio  of  cylinders,  and  to  the  larger  power  of  the  latter  engine, 
whose  nominal  power  is  300  horses.  The  clearances  of  this  latter 
engine  were,  high  pressure  3.6  per  cent.,  and  low  pressure  6.4 
per  cent. 

It  is  hoped  that  members  of  the  Society  who  have  available 
and  reliable  data  of  this  sort  will  present  them  for  record. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof,  R.  H.  Thurston, — Mr.  Mansfield's  question,  "  How  are  we 
to  know  at  what  ratio  of  expansion  the  compound,  or  any  other. 
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engine  will  do  its  best  work  ?  "  is  a  very  pertinent  and  important 
one. 

Certain  principles  have,  however,  long  been  settled,  bearing 
upon  this  question,  and  possibly  their  statement  may  help  us  to 
construct  a  practical  method  of  at  least  approximately  determin- 
ing the  best  rating  where  extended  experiment,  involving  trials 
at  a  wide  range  of  loading,  has  not  given  a  direct  solution  of  the 
problem. 

For  the  ideal,  purely  thermodynamic  case,  the  solution  is 
definite  and  exact.  That  cut-off  which  permits  expansion  to  the 
back-pressure  line  is  that  which  gives  maximum  efficiency,  and 
without  regard  to  type  of  engine.  For  the  case  in  which 
thermodynamic  and  mechanical  wastes  only  are  considered,  as 
commonly  discussed  by  earlier  engineers,  as  by  D.  K.  Clark 
and  by  Bankine,  the  principle  was  long  ago  established,  as 
stated  by  the  last-namied  authority,  and  earlier  by  its  first 
expounder  from  the  theoretical  standpoint.  Professor  Tate, 
in  his  MecJuinical  Philosophy  in  1868 :  '*  The  greatest  useful 
work  is  obtained  when  making  the  expansion  cease  when  the 
forward  pressure  is  just  equal  to  the  back  pressure  added  to  a 
pressure  equivalent  to  the  friction  of  the  engine."  (Rankine's 
Life  of  John  lilder.)  This  last  statement,  however,  ignores  the 
effect  of  internal  wastes  by  radiation,  cylinder  condensation^ 
and  leakage. 

ArVben  all  wastes  are  considered,  the  point  of  cut-off  is  very 
closely,  if  not  accurately,  that  which  makes  the  terminal  pres- 
sure  on  the  expansion  line  equal  to  the  sum  of  back  pressure^ 
friction  resistance,  and  an  additional  quantity  proportional  to 
the  thermal  extra-thermodynamic  wastes  of  the  engine.  This  last 
figure  will  bear  very  nearly  that  proportio^  to  the  back  pressure 
which  the  condensation  and  leakage  and  radiation  wastes,  as  a 
total,  bear  to  the  total  steam  supplied,  without  condensation^ 
at  the  point  of  cut-off. 

Experience  shows  that  in  the  best  simple  engines,  as  com- 
monly operated,  and  when  of  large  size,  the  terminal  pressure  at 
the  adjustment  giving  highest  "duty  "  is  not  far  from  ten  pounds 
above  a  vacuum,  condensing,  and  twenty  pounds,  non-condens- 
ing. For  good  compounds  it  is  usually,  I  think,  about  eight 
pounds  for  the  condensing  and  eighteen  for  the  non-condensing. 
For  the  best  triple  expansion  the  terminal  pressure  is  some- 
times as  low  as  six  for  the  condensing  machine,  and  probably — 
44 
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I  have  iio  facts  at  band  for  this  caue — two  pounds  above  atmos- 
phere for  the  n  on -condensing  engine.  These  figures  must  evi- 
dently vary  with  the  conditioDB  aifecting  the  internal  wastes. 
Mr.  Mansfield  may  be  able  to  determine  just  what  liis  engines 
give  as  the  best  terminal  figures,  and  thus  obtain  a  standard  for 
his  own  practice.  Difierent  constructors  will  find  their  results 
to  vary  with  that  determining  condition. 

Mr.  Mansfield  asks:  "How  may  it  be  known  from  the  test 
tliat  still  bettei'  results  might  not  have  been  obtained  with  some 
greater  or  less  load  than  that  of  the  test?  "  in  the  case  of  the 
Milwaukee  engine.  That  question  has  been  investigated,  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  see  just  what  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
indicate. 

The  method  adopted  is  one  which  we  owe  to  the  extraordinary 
genius  whose  work  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  progress  made  during 
the  last  half-century  relative  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
time  affecting  the  real,  as  distinguished  from  the  ideal,  thermo- 
dynamic engine.  This  method  was  published  bj  Professor 
Kaukine  nearly  a  half-century  ago,  was  lost  sight  of,  or  at  least 
neglected,  for  a  generation,  and  finally  brought  to  the  notice  of 
this  Society  by  our  colleagues,  Messrs.  Wolff  and  Denton,  fifteen 
years  ago,  in  one  of  the  most  notable  papers  yet  preserved  in 
our  TruTtsacHons.  Its  application  by  Rankine  to  the  ideal  case 
gave  rise  to  evidently  discordant  results,  as  judged  by  expe- 
rience with  the  real  engine,  and  this  has  probably  prevented  its 
use  by  later  designers  and  constructors.  In  my  own  work  I 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  working  out  corrections  for  the 
neglected  wastes,  and  find  it  perfectly  practicable  to  employ  it 
for  practical  purposes  in  a  manner  of  which  this  case  will  afford 
iLu  excellent  illustration. 

Rankine's  false  deductions  simply  arose  from  the  fact  that,  in 
laying  down  the  "curve  of  efficiency,"  as  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  it,  he  adopted  the  curve  of  adiabatic  mean 
pressures  of  the  ideal  machine.  This  curve,  however,  should 
accurately  represent  the  ratio  of  the  work  performed  by  a  given 
quantity  of  steam  in  the  cyliader  of  the  real  engine  ;  his  curve 
had  for  its  coordinates  the  quantity  of  steam,  and  the  work 
derived  from  that  amount  of  steam  at  various  points  of  cut-off. 
The  actual  work  of  any  stated  weight  of  steam  is  less  than  in 
the  ideal  case  by  that  proportion  which  is  condensed  at  en- 
trance into  cylinder  and  tails  to  perform  work.     Thus,  reducing 
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the  ordinates  of  Bankine's  curve  by  this  proportion,  we  obtain 
"  the  real  curve  of  efficiency  "  for  any  engine. 

The  steam  pumping  engine  is  usually  constructed  to  attain  a 
demanded,  and  often  a  guaranteed,  "dufcy,"  as  called  for  by 
a  contract  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  specification  to 
which  rival  constructors  were  compelled  to  bid.  The  system  is 
a  false  one^  as  it  leads  to  constructions  financially  inefficient. 
But  the  constructor  has  no  choice  in  such  cases,  and  must 
supply  what  is  called  for  by  the  advertisement  and  specifica- 
tion. In  illustration  of  such  a  case,  consider  the  Milwaukee 
steam  pumping  engine,  of  which  the  results  of  trial  have  been 
very  completely  reported.* 

In  this  case  the  following  data  were  secured  : 

Pressure  (absolute)  pounds 185. 

Steam  per  hour,  pounds 6,700 . 7 

Revolutions  per  minute 20. 41 

Strokes  per  hour 2,449.2 

Steam  per  stroke,  pounds 2. 736 

Volume  of  1  pound,  cubic  feet 3 . 272 

Steam,  cubic  feet,  per  stroke 8. 952 

The  dimensions  of  the  engine,  a  triple-expansion,  condensing 
machine,  are  as  follows  : 

Diameter  of  low-pressure  cylinder,  inches 74. 

Area  of  piston,  square  inches 29. 861 

Length  of  stroke,  feet 5 . 

Piston  displacement  per  stroke,  cubic  feet 149.305 

Clearance,  per  cent 1.4 

Clearance  space,  cubic  feet 2. 09 

Total  volume  low-pressure  cylinder,  cubic  feet 151.375 

Cut-off,  assuming  no  condensation 6 .98 

Relative  volumes  of  cylindera 1.0  ;  2.98  ;  .059 

Average  mean  effective  pressure,  pounds.  .48.75  ;  14.45  ;  8.85 

Same,  reduced  to  low  pressure 6.98  ;  4.85  8.85 

Total   mean   effective  pressure,    low-pressure  cylinder, 

pounds 20.68 

Condenser  pressure,  abstract,  pounds 1 .25 

Engine-friction,  per  cent 9 . 22 

Same  reduced  to  low  pressure,  back  pressure,  pounds. .  1.9 

• 

The  costs  of  this  engine,  as  reported  by  the  builders,  were  :  t 

♦  TratmictioiiB  A.  8.  M.  E.,  1893.     Sibley  Journal  of  Engineering,  1894. 
\Ihid. 
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Costs. 

Price  of  engine |66,000  00 

"     "  boilers 10,000  00 

Cost  of  setting  up  engine .• 2,000  00 

"      •*       '*        "boilers 3,000  00 

Annuctl  cost  of  fuel,  good  anthracite 16,410  00 

Cost  per  Cubic  Foot  of  Loto- Pressure  Cylinder, 

Coftt  of  engine ! |449  00 

''     '*    boilers 866  00 

•*     "    fuel  per  year  (actaal) 108  00 

(computed,  "  full  steam  ") 1,880  50 

oil,  waste,  and  packing 4  00 


€1  i  ( 


(1)  Annual  Cost  per  Cubic  Foot. 

Interest  on  cost  of  engine,  at  5  per  cent ;|22 .  45 

DepreciHtion,  at  4  per  cent 17 .  96 

Cost  of  oil,  etc 4.00 

Repairs,  etc 1 .37 

Total $45.78 

(2)  Boiler  Account  per  Cubic  Foot  of  Cylinder. 

Interest  on  cost,  at  5  per  cent $4.30 

Depreciation,  at  4  per  cent 3 . 44 

Repairs  and  maintenance 1 .  37 

Total ~~$9jri 

(3)  Ratio  of  Fuel  Account  per  Cubic  Foot  of  Steam. 

Estimated  cost  of  "  full  steam.'*  as  above $1,830. r»0 

(4)  Efficiency  ratio,  as  above.* 
Ratio  of  (1)  to  (2)  plus  (3) 0.025 

The  curves  of  efficiency  for  this  case  are  constructed  by  first 
laying  down,  as  usual,  the  curve  of  efficiency  for  adiabatic 
expansion  (Fig.  206),  then,  beneath  it,  the  true  curve  for  the 
actual  case,  correcting  the  ordinates  of  the  former  by  deducting 
the  measure  of  the  loss  of  work  due  to  wastes  of  steam  in  the 
engine  at  each  selected  point  in  the  curve,  on  the  assumption 
that  fche  loss  known  for  the  ratio  of  expansion  observed  on  the 
trial  would  vary  too  little  in  absolute  amount  to  effect  results, 
and  thus  obtaining  the  curve  taken  for  this  case,  with  ordinates 
less   than   those    of  the   ideal   curve  by   a   constant  quantity 

*  All  other  items  than  those  enumerated  are  here  omitted  from  the  account,  on 
the  assumption  that,  in  this  case,  cost  of  attendance,  etc.,  would  not  bo 
affected  by  any  variation  of  proportions  of  engine  due  to  transfer  from  a  duty  to  a 
financial  basis,  in  designing. 
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derived  from  the  log  of  tlie  trial.  This  curve  corresponda  very 
closely  to  the  curve  E  ou  the  illustrative  diagram  already 
giveu.  Ab  laid  dowu,  the  proportion  of  work  to  steam  employed 
in  its  performance  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  steam  vol- 
ume (0.059)  to  the  mean  effective  pressure  (21.93)  of  the  trial. 
At  the  point  thus  identified  by  the  results  of  test,  the  ideal 
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ordinate  is  18.7  per  cent,  greater  than  the  ordinate  of  the  real 
carve  as  thus  produced,  lliat  percentage  representing  the  loss 
of  work,  observed  at  the  trial,  due  to  eugine  wastes. 

The  i-eal  cut-off,  also,  instead  of  being,  as  computed  for  adi- 
abatic  expansion,  0.0.'j9,  is  evidently  0.059  x  0.K13  =  0.O4T96. 

Drawing  the  tangent  from  tlie  intersection  of  the  total  back- 
pressure line  with  the  axis,  if  Y,  the  point  on  the  curve  thus 
identified  is  found  to  give  0.06  as  the  proportion  of  full  steam 
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to  be  employed  for  highest  "  duty,"  and  this  corresponds  within 
limits  of  errors  of  observation  precisely  with  the  actual  adjust- 
ment of  the  engine  at  its  trial,  on  which  occasion  the  "  world's 
record  was  broken  for  the  time."  It  may  be  fairly  presumed 
that  the  result  is  substantially  correct.  This  gives  a  point  of 
actual  cut-off,  0.06  x  0.813  =  0.04878,  as  best  when  seeking 
maximum  duty. 

The  computed  and  the  actual,  as  found  on  trial,  thus  compare 
as  follows : 

Cut-ofE  for  maximum  **  duty  *'  as  computed ...  .0.04878 

Same  as  actually  observed  when  breaking  the  world's  record 0.04798 

They  are  practically  identical,  the  ratio  of  expansion  being 
thus,  20.8. 

Seeking  maximum  financial  efficiency,  we  lay  off,  at  the  left  of 
the  axis  of  Z,  a  division  on  the  upper  back-pressure  line  measur- 
ing 0.025,  taking  the  full  length  of  the  efficiency  diagram  as 
unity.  Drawing  a  tangent  to  the  real  curve  of  efficiency  from 
this  point,  the  point  of  tangency  is  found  at  that  point  of  which 
the  ordinate  measures  0.13.  Here  the  condensation  waste 
amounts  to  0.095,  and  the  amount  of  steam  uncondensed  is 
0.905  of  that  introduced,  giving  the  point  of  cut-off  in  the  real 
ease  as  0.13  x  0.905  =  0.11765,  corresponding  to  a  real  ratio 
of  expansion  less  than  nine. 

The  deduction  immediately  follows  that,  in  this  case,  the  pro- 
portions of  engine  giving  the  required  work  for  the  least  total 
annual  operating  expenses  would  be  smaller  than  those  actually 
adopted  and  actually  giving  highest  "  duty,"  in  the  proportion 
indicated  by  this  considerable  difference  between  the  actual  and 
the  computed  ratios  of  expansion.  It  would  seem  that  a  com- 
pound engine  would,  in  such  a  case,  prove  more  economical,  on 
the  whole,  than  a  triple  expansion,  and  this  deduction  is  con- 
firmed by  observing  that  the  best  ratio  of  expansion  is  one 
which  would  suit  best  a  compound  engine,  and  that  the  mean 
effective  pressure  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  also,  is  but  a 
trifle  higher  than  the  mean  resistance  due  back  pressure  and 
friction  of  engine.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  experiences  of  build- 
ers of  pumping  engines. 

It  would  thus  seem  evident  that,  in  cases  such  as  that  above 
studied,  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  a  city  water-works  depart- 
ment, for  a   steam  engine   that   should  give   maximum   duty» 
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iDply.  is  an  error.  Wbat  is  required,  aa  a  matter  of  busiuess, 
I  is  that  an  engine  shall  he  supplied  that  shall  be  proportioued  iu 
I  Buch  manner  as  to  give  the  reqnired  work  at  minimum  total 
I  annual  operating  costs,  including  all  expenses  that  find  their 
f  way,  ou  account  of  the  steam  plant,  into  the  treasurer's  books. 
I  It  is  now  to  be  seen  that  considerable  losses  may  be  incurred 
Lby  purchasing  an  engine  of  proportions  giving  masinium 
1  "duty,"  in  the  iinunl  sense  of  that  term.  The  saving  of  fuel 
I  thus  insured  may  prove  to  be  an  expensive  operation. 

In  the  above  instance,  the  fuel  actually  used,  the  cost  of  which 
I  given,  is   comparatively  expensive,  anthracite   having  been 
Mplojed  in  deference  to  the  sentiment  existing  in  favor  of  set- 
g  an  example  at  the  city  steam  plant  of  smokeless  combus- 
I  tion  ;  but  a  fuel  could  be  obtained  to  do  the  same  work  at  a 
T  much  lower  cost,  making  the  best  steam  distribution  for  ulti- 
mate economy   still  further  removed  from  that  adopted  in  a 
triple-expansion  engine,  and  ma-king  the  compound  engine  still 
more  desirable.     The  gain  is  also  to  be  noted  in  tlie  cost  of  the 
compound,  as  measured  per  cubic  foot  of  its  cylinder. 

TLe  total  possible  gain  by  the  substitution  of  the  plans  of  a 
simpler  engine  for  those  of  the  more  complex  thus  involves  : 

( I )  The  reduced  cost  of  supply,  even  with  an  engine,  of  siro- 
lar  type,  proportioned  for  less  expansion. 

{'2)  The  economy  secured  by  the  construction  of  a  simpler 

g-pe  of  engine. 

(3)  Possible  economy  with  a  cheaper  fuel. 

By  a  similar  process  the  relative  value  of  the  various  types 

li'of  engine,  as  well  as  their  beat  individual  ailjustmeuts  of  steam 

■•ctistribution,  may  be  ascertained,  once  the  location  and  form  of 

■.their  actual  "  curves  of  efficiency  "  are  determined.    The  method 

■  is  to  first  identify  the  beat  cut-off  and  ratio  of  expansion  for 

veach,   and   then  to   compare   their   coats   of   power,    one  with 

another  ;  finally  selecting  that  type  and  size  of  machine,  as  thuB 

inally  determined,  which  will  pay  the  largest  dividends  upon 

i  total  capitalized  costs  of  supplying  the  required  amount  of 

wer.      In   illustration,   in  the  accompanying   figure,  let  the 

VoQrves  of  efficiency  be  found  anil  laid  down,  as  indicated  on  the 

f  diagram ;  the  ratios  of  work  done  to  costs  of  its  performance  aa 

leasured  by  the  tangents  of  the  angles  at  0'  or  0",  will  be  the 

res  of   the  relative  values  of  the  machines  ;    since  that 

lachine  which,  at  its  best  adjastment  and  steam  distributioQ, 
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^M                    will  exhibit  tlie  lowest  mtio  of  costs  to  i)ower  delivered  to  the               1 
^1                  uiaohiDery  of  transmiBsiou  is  the  best  from  the  point  of  view  of              1 
^M                tka  purchaser.                                                                                              1 
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total  back  pressures,  as  reckoned  by  Tate  and  by  Bankiue,  be 
indicated  by  the  ordinates  of  the  lines  0"X,"  OX,'"  and  let  the 
subscripts  of  0,  as  marked  below  and  at  the  left  of  that  letter, 
identify  the  respective  measures  of  those  costs  which  are  vari- 
able with  size  of  engine,  in  their  order,  from  simple  to  triple 
expansion,  inclusive ;  then  the  tangents  drawn  from  the  proper 
points,  on  either  back-pressure  line  as  thus  identified,  to  the 
proper  curve,  will  indicate  just  what  proportion  of  the  steam 
taken  in  at  full  stroke,  or  per  cubic  foot  of  cylinder,  should  be 
admitted  to  insure  the  most  economical  use  of  steam  from  the 
treasurer's  standpoint. 

Here,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  ordinates  are  shorter  than 
those  of  the  ideal  curve,  which  forms  the  upper  limit,  by  the 
amount  of  cylinder  condensation,  clearance  waste,  and  leakage, 
and  of  radiation  and  conduction  observed  or  computed  for  the 
engines  considered.  These  losses  can  now  be  estimated,  usu- 
ally, with  a  fairly  close  approximation  to  accuracy  for  the  bet- 
ter classes  of  engine  ;  many  useful  experimental  data  are  also 
now  available,  and  the  latter  are  coming  in  in  increasing  quan- 
tity, fullness,  and  accuracy. 

Mr.  Brinsmade  of  Sibley  College  has  discussed  the  effect  of 
internal  wastes  on  the  proper  ratio  of  expansion,  thus  : 

In  this  derivation  it  was  assumed  that  the  expansion  was  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  or  that  P  V  was 
a  constant  quantity.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  loss  by  radia- 
tion, cylinder  condensation,  etc.,  is  a  constant  quantity  for  all 
cut-offs  between  the  same  range  of  pressure.  This  latter  as- 
sumption introduces  a  slight  error  into  the  work,  as  in  the 
later  cut-offs  the  extra  surface  exposed  tends  to  increase  the 
initial  condensation.  But  as  the  larger  portion  of  the  initial 
condensing  surface  is  made  up  of  the  area  of  the  piston  sur- 
face and  cylinder  head,  this  increase  would  by  no  means  be 
proportional  to  the  increase  in  the  cut-off  volume.  If,  however, 
a  more  exact  determination  is  desired,  this  approximate  calcula- 
tion will  serve  as  a  trial  value,  to  obtain  a  more  exact  ide£^  of 
this  cylinder  loss.  Then  by  solving  again  with  this  new  value, 
almost  all  error  can  be  eliminated.^ 

The  accompanying  Fig.  208  shows  the  diagram  used  in  the 
deduction  of  this  formula. 


*  See  Tharstou's  Manual  of  the  Sttain  Engine,  vol.  i.,  §§  129,  130,  especially 
p.  5-22. 
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By  the  law  of  the  equilateral  hyperbola, 

Pr=P,F,  =  J",F,  =  i: on  curve (o) 

and  i'F=i',r;C  =  P,I'",  =  P,r,  =  jr,  on  curve    .     .     (J). 

Let  area  ABBK -  a. 
OVDK  -^  a". 
CFEO  =  e."'. 
Then  the  percentage  of  the  work  utilized  by  the  cycle  ABGFE, 
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Now  A  =  P.  F,0/r, ; 

. •.    a"  =  PiViC log  P,  F, C/P.,  Fa  =  P, F, Clog  C  =  iTC log  r ; 

a'"  =  n (A  -  i',)  =  F, (A F,(7/ F,  -  P,)  =  P,V,C-  P, V, 

=  E{C-l); 

a_-  (a"  -a!')-R  _  KC\o%  P,/Pt  -  KOlog  C+K{C-l)-R 
a'  ~  KV\ogP,/Pi 

To  simplify,  make  iflog  Px/Pz  =  F; 

OF-  KC\og  C  +  K{C- 1)  -R 
•^-  CF 

_  G{F  +K)-  KG  log  C  -K-  R 

OF 

dx  de 

JC\  (F-  K)  -  K-  iflog  C  y-P\  C(F-^K)-  KClog  G  ^K-R  )■ 
=  PC 


Solving  for  a  maximum  by  making  this  quantity  equal  to 
zero, 

C=  iK  +  B)/K--=  {I\V.  +  R)/P,V.\ 

where  C  is  the  ratio  between  the  new  cut-off  volume  anil  the 
cut-off  volume  when  the  steam  expands  to  the  back-pressure 
line,  and  equal,  in  the  figure,  to  AB/AH. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter. — In  connection  with  the  short  paper  by 
Mr.  Mansfield,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  results  of  the 
tests  of  the  experimental  engine  at  Sibley  College,  which  are 
given  in  the  TransactioTis  of  the  Society  in  vol.  xvi.,  page  913, 
and  also  to  a  test  given  in  vol.  xiv.,  page  426.  In  both  papers 
referred  to,  curves  are  shown  of  tests  of  compound  engines 
running  with  different  loads,  and  consequently  with  different 
numbers  of  expansions.  One  engine  was  a  compound-con- 
densing engine,  with  automatic  cut-off,  running  266  revolutions, 
112  pounds  of  steam  pressure,  and  22  inches  of  vacuum  ;  this 
shows  the  most  economical  results  with  9}  expansions.  The 
other  engine  to  which  reference  is  made  was  a  Corliss  engine 
with  110  pounds  of  steam,  22  inches  of  vacuum ;  the  results 
show  highest  economy  with  about  15  expansions  when  un- 
jacketed  and  20  expansions  jacketed,  and  the  variation  of  econ- 
omy with  change  in  number  of  exjmnsions  is  very  sensible,  and 
indicates  that  the  magnitude  of  the  load  has  much  to  do  with  the 
economv. 
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Re('erem;e  can  also  be  luatle  ti>  topical  diecusBJOD,  714-133, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Armstroug, 

The  following  dJagramEi  bIiov  the  results  of  t^sts  made  on  the 
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Mr.  A.  K.  Man^fii'l'l.*^].  am  glad  to  have  called  out  this  valu- 
able discussion  by  Dr.  Thurston.  It  contains  important  prac- 
tical matter,  especially  that  part  relating  to  idtinuite  moju-ij 
ecmwmy  as  against  ultimate  steam  or  coal  economy.  This  is 
not  a  new  subject,  but  has  needed  to  be  applied  to  multiple- 
expansion  work,  and  in  fact  finds  there  its  most  asehil  appli- 
cation. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  learn  that  &},  espansions  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  number  i2l )  which  j^ave  such  fine  economy  of  steam 
in  case  of  the  Milwaukee  pumping  enpue.  Aibnittiug  the  sub- 
stantial correctiiess  of  Dr.  Thurston's  calculations,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  triple  or  quadruple  expansion  can  any 
longer  be  justified. 

Designers  of  high-grade  plants,  are  now  enabled,  and  hereaftei- 
should  be  required,  to  figure  according  to  this  new  lighl.+ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Milwaukee  engine  runs  at  excep- 
tionally low  piston  speed  (204  feeti.  Enfj;inRs  of  this  size  for 
most  purposes  are  speeded  three  to  four  times  as  fivst  as  this. 

■  Author's  pJosiire,  'Liider  llie  Rulos. 

f  Thp  engineer  who  deaig-ned  Ihc  plant  of  the  Chicago  City  Hailwav  CmnpnTiy 
installeil  simple  iion-iHindonsiiig  niieitiM (see  cun'roverfiy  in  Street  RaHwag  Jour- 
nnl  for  Mny  nnil  .luiie,  I8B7|  no  a  Bimilar  llipory  to  xh'in,  but  cleftrly  reduced  the 
nutnber  o[  expBiii>iaiis  of  fit«niii  uae'l  far  below  the  required  limit. 
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Dr.  Thurston  suggests  that  a  manufacturer  "  may  be  able  to 
determine  just  what  his  engines  give  as  the  best  terminal  figures, 
and  thus  obtain  a  standard  for  his  own  practice."  This  is  true, 
but  it  must  be  done  from  experiment,  and,  when  done,  constitutes 
an  answer  to  the  question  of  my  paper. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  clearance  per  cent.,  amount  of  com- 
pression, point  of  release,  piston  speed,  or  number  of  revolu- 
tions, quickness  of  cut-off,  jacket  or  no  jacket,  reheater  or  not, 
per  cent,  of  moisture  in  steam,  size  of  engine,  etc ,  etc.,  a  large 
number  of  careful  tests  is  essential  to  establish  reliable  data 
from  which  constants  may  be  derived  which  will  enable  our 
theories  to  be  successfully  applied. 

In  the  tests  cited  by  Professor  Oarpenter  some  or  many  of 
the  above-named  influences  may  have  brought  about  their  in- 
teresting result,  namely,  that  9J  expansions  produced  the  best 
economy  in  our  case;  while  in  the  other  case,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, fifteen  expansions  were  required. 

An  analysis  of  the  reasons  would  be  of  interest. 
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BY  DK  V0L8ON  WOOD,t  HOBOKEN,  N.   J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.^ 


While  the  principles  upon  which  the  following  solutions  are 
founded  are  well  known,  the  particular  applications  are  new  so 
far  as  known  to  the  writer.     The  principles  referred  to  are  : 

a.  In  any  engine  in  which  the  law  of  pressures  and  volumes  of  the 
ivorking  fluid  ore  represented  on  a  diagram  of  energy  by  a  closed 


Wood 


path,  the  difference  of  the  heats  absorbed  and  emitted  equals  the  area 
of  live  card  all  expressed  in  the  same  units. 

(The  card  of  an  actual  engine  rarely,  if  ever,  represents  this 
law  exactly,  on  account  of  imperfections  in  the  mechanism, 
hence  the  card  for  our  use  will  be  ideal.) 

b.  Dari?)g  adiabatic  expansion  no  heat  is  absorbed  or  emitted  by 
the  working  fluid. 

Construct  an  ideal  indicator  card  one  side  of  which  shall  be  an 

w 

adiabatic  and  the  other  sides  thermal  lines  of  known  properties. 
A.  Toflnd  the  adiabatic  of  a  perfect  gas.      In  Fig.  212  let  AB 

♦Presented  at  the  Hartford   meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society 

of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  formino:  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transactions. 

f  This  paper  was  revised  by  its  author  before  his  sudden  death  in  June,  1897, 

but  the  discassion  could  not  be  sent  to  him.     It  therefore  had  to  be  published 

without  the  author's  closure  usual  in  the  Society's  practice. —Secretary. 
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be  the  adiabatic,  AD  a,n  isothermal,  BC   a   line  of   constant 
volume,  V,  the  volume  at  A,  v^  at  B  or  C,  v^  at  D. 

First  work  along  AC\  thence  along  CB,  thence  along  the 
adiabatic  BA.  As  is  well  known,  the  heat  absorbed  along  the 
isothermal  AC  equals  the  work  v^ACv^ ;  that  along  CB  will  be 
Cp  multiplied  by  the  fall  of  temperature,  where  Cp  denotes  spe- 
cific  heat  at  constant  volume  in  foot-pounds.  No  heat  will  be 
absorbed  in  working  along  the  adiabatic  BA.  Let  the  tempera- 
ture at  B  be  dr  lower  than  that  at  A  ;  then  heat  absorbed  along 
AC  -  along  CB  -  along  BA  =  ACB  ;  or, 

'  v.ACv^ .-  0,  (  -  rfr)  +  0  =  ACB  ; 

.-.  v.ACv,  -  ACB  +  C^r  =  0 ; 

.-.  v^ABv  =  —  Cffdr  ; 

or,  pdv  =  —  Ct,dr (a) 

The  left  member  cannot  be  integrated,  so  another  equation 
must  be  established.  Next,  working  from  A  to  D,  where  D  is- 
on  a  horizontal  through  B,  we  have, 

heat  abs.  along  AD  —  along  DB  —  along  BA  =  ADB,  or, 

v.ADv,  -  C;,  (  -  dr)  -  0  =  ADB; 

.-.  GADH-  ADB  +  C^dr  =  0 ; 

.\IIGAB=  -  Cpdr  ; 

,\  V  {  —  dp)  =  —  CpdT  ; 

or,  vdp  =  Cpdr (fc) 

Equations  (a)  and  (b)  give 

V  =  ^  =y  =  a  constant 
pdv       6p 

The  further  solution  proceeds  as  usual. 

B.  Adiabatics  of  saturated  vapor.  Let  FN  in  Fig.  213  be  the 
curve  of  saturation,  then  -4  C  —  v^  will  represent  the  volume  of  a 
pound  of  dry  saturated  vapor.  Let  AB  he  the  xth  part  of 
a  pound  of  the  vapor,  (1  —  x)  AC  =  BC  being  liquid,  and  J^Bcp, 
be  the  adiabatic  sought.  Let  state  D  be  dr  higher  in  tem- 
perature than  A,  then 

pressure  AD  =  l-^\  dr. 
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Construct  an  indicator  card  one  side  of  which  is  the  adiabatic 
EB^  the  two  sides  DE  and  AB  isothermals  of  a  liquid  and  its 
"vapor,  and  AD  the  constant  volume  of  the  liquid,  then,  as  before, 
heat  absorbed  along  AD  +  along  DE  +  along  EB  —  along  BA  = 
area  ADEB. 


Wood 


Fig.  213. 


Draw  adiabatics  Aq>^^  D<P^i  then  along  AD,  heat  absorbed  = 
q)^AD(p^  =  Cdr  ;  along  AB^  heat  absorbed  =  q)^ABq)^  =  xH^  = 
the  heat  of  vaporization ; 

along  BEf  zero ; 

"      DE,  cpJ)Ecp^  =  xH,  +  d  (xD,) ; 
hence  we  have 

Cdr  +  x/J,  .+  <1  (xU,)  +  0  -  xH,  =  ADEB,  or, 

Cdr  +  d  (xH,)  =  ADEB  =  xv.dj?  =^  xll,^-  ; 


Cdr  +  d  (xff,) 


xll,—  =  0 ; 


Integrating 


r.Cdr  +  rd(^-f'^  =0; 
.-.  -  4  =  d  (-^f 


-ClogJ  = 


Xffe  Xjl,^ 


(c) 


(<0 


which  is  a  well-known  equation  of  the  adiabatic  of  liquid  and  its 

vapor  mixed. 

Draw  an  isothermal,  LX,  one  degree  lower  than  that  of  AC, 

Cdr 
then  will  the  horizontally  shaded  part  AhaL  be  - —  and  the 

T 

xll 
obliquely  shaded  part  ABML  be  —  \  which  terms  appear  in 

equation  (<•). 
45 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  George  Bichmond. — I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 
results,  which  are  interesting  and  important,  can  also  be  ob- 
tained without  the  use  of  the  calculus.  The  first  two  statements 
in  the  paper  describe  the  well-known  indicator  diagram.  Its 
area  represents,  as  we  know,  the  missing  heat  expressed  in  units 
of  work.  Now,  the  question  is  whether  this  is  not  more  con- 
veniently represented  by  a  heat  diagram  in  which  the  missing 
heat  appears  in  heat  units  of  equivalent  value  to  the  work  area 
of  the  indicator  diagram.  We  cannot  devise  a  mechanism  to 
record  the  heat  changes,  but  we  can  very  readily  construct  such 
a  diagram  from  the  physical  properties  of  the  substance  under 
consideration. 

Take,  for  example,  water  at,  say,  212  degrees.  On  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  the  tempera- 
ture rises ;  if  the  ordinate  at 

1  (Fig.  214)  represents  the 
absolute  initial  temperature 
and  travels  forward  in  such 

'  a  manner  as  to  sweep  out  an 
area  proportional  to  the  heat 
applied,  its  extremity  will 
trace  a  curved  line,  1,  2,  rep- 
resenting the  rise  in  temper- 
ature.   If  at  the  temperature 

2  vaporization  commences, 
the  temperature  will  remain 
stationary  and  the  area  rep- 
resenting the  latent  heat  will 
be  swept  out  by  an  ordinate 
of  constant  length,  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  traces  the  horizontal  line  2,  3.  Since  the 
rectangle  represents  the  latent  heat,  and  one  side  of  it  the  abso- 
lute temperature,  the  other  side  must  represent  the  quantity  ^ 

From  3  to  4  the  temperature  drops  without  addition  or  ab- 
straction of  heat  by  the  process  of  adiabatic  expansion.  Finally 
the  untransformable  heat  is  rejected  into  the  condenser  repre- 
sented by  the  area  swept  out  by  the  ordinate  in  passing  back^ 
wards  from  4  to  1.     The  area  1,  2,  3,  4,  represents  in  heat  units 
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the  missing  heat  and  is,  of  course,  an  area  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  work  area  of  the  ideal  indicator  diagram.  \ 

Returning  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  adiabatics  are  represented  on  this  diagram  by  straight  lines 
parallel  to  one  of  the  axes,  and  their  equations  are,  therefore,  of 
the  simplest  possible  form,  being  merely  a  statement  of  the 
criterion  of  parallelism. 

We  may  even,  if  unfamiliar  with  coordinate  geometry,  fall  back 
on  the  geometrical  criterion  that  parallel  lines  are  everywhere 
equidistant.  We  can  pass  from  the  point  1  to  the  adiabatic 
3,  4,  by  vaporizing,  say,  x^  of  a  pound  of  water  at  temperature 

1 ;  then  the  line  1,  4  =  Xi  ^,     Or,  we  may  first  raise  the  tem- 

perature  of  the  pound  of  water  to  2,  and  then,  by  vaporizing,  say, 

x-i  per  cent.,  pass  to  3  ;  then  the  line  2,  3  =  a?2  -^. 

travelled  forward  is  in  eafch  case  the  same ;  or, 

Xi  Lx    __    ^     fr      ,     X.;^  1m 


The  distance 


T 


T, 


The  only  quantity  unknown  is  the  distance  1  to  5  travelled  while 
the  temperature  is  rising  from  1  to  2.  The  heat  imparted  is  pro- 
portional to  the  rise  in  temperature,  and  the  curve  traced  from 

T 

1  to  2  is  a  logarithmic  curve,  hence  1  to  5  =  log  e  jJ.     Substituting 

this  value,  we  have 


Xi  Lt 


J.  I        X2  X/-J 


which  is  the  equation  to  the  adiabatic 
{d)  of  Professor  Wood.     The  values   of 

„y  and  log  e  T  are  now  to  be  found  in  all 

modern  tables,  and  all  the  usual  prob- 
lems, of  practical  thermodynamics  can 
be  solved  with  the  greatest  ease  by  con- 
struction. 

The  equation  to  the  adiabatic  for  per- 
fect gases  can  be  written  down  at  sight  in 
the  same  manner.  The  passage  from  one 
adiabatic  to  another  may  take  place  on 
any  path  or  combination  of  paths ;  it  is 


« 


^ 
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only  necessary  to  consider  the  variables  we  wish  to  introduce. 
If  we  wish  to  express  the  equation  to  the  adiabatic  in  terms  of 
the  pressure  and  volume,  for  instance,  we  may  suppose  the 
change  to  be  effected  first  by  adding  heat  at  constant  volume 
and  then  at  constant  pressure. 

am  +  nm  =  an  =  constant  (see  Fig.  215), 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  adiabatic.     It  remains  only  to  ex- 
press am  and  mn  in  terms  of  P  and  V, 
Referring  to  the  relation 

PV=RT, 

we  see  that  in  travelling  from  a  to  /w,  the  pressure  being  constant^ 
the  change  in  temperature  is  proportional  to  the  change  in 
volume ;  so  that 

am  =  Cf  log  e  -p^- 

From  m  to  n  the  pressure  being  constant,  the  change  in  tem- 
perature is  proportional  to  the  change  in  column ;  or, 

V- 

mn  —  Cp  log  €  -vy  ; 

hence  am  equation  becomes 

p.  F. 

^t>  log  ^  ji  +  Cp  log  e  -j^  =  constant, 

which  can  be  readily  put  into  any  of  the  usual  forms. 

While  the  importance  of  mathematical  knowledge  is  not  to 
be  underrated,  the  prevailing  opinion  that  problems  of  thermo- 
dynamics cannot  be  intelligently  handled  without  the  use  of 
higher  mathematics  is  not  founded  on  fact.  There  is  absolutely 
no  need  of  introducing  the  calculus  into  any  thermodynamic 
question  that  an  engineer  meets  with  in  practice.  A  few  hours, 
intelligent  study  will  place  the  matter  as  much  at  his  command 
as  are  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Mr.  Wm.  Kent, — I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Richmond,  if  he 
will,  state  more  plainly  what  are  the  abscissas  in  these  dia- 
grams.    Do  they  represent  entropy  or  work  ? 

Mr.  Richmond. — The  abscissas  represent  entropy.  I  avoided 
the  use  of  the  word  because,  while  the  thing  itself  is  most  sim- 
ple, the  word  seems  to  be  associated  with  a  certain  difficulty,  if 
not  mystery.     The  other  coordinate  is,  of  course,  temperature. 

Mr.  Ketit. — I  understand  Mr.  Richmond's  explanation  of  en- 
tropy to  be  that  it  is  simply  a  mathematical  expression  for  the 
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quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  work  by  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture. I  hope  he  will  write  out  in  complete  form  a  little  treatise 
about  this  subject,  and  put  it  into  our  Transactions^  with  the 
title  "  Thermodynamics  Without  the  Calculus." 

Mr,  Oeorge  I,  Rockiaood. — I  don't  wish  to  be  considered  frivo- 
lous ;  but  I  must  confess  I  need  more  light  on  adiabatics'  than 
is  contained  in  text-books.  Mr.  Richmond  will  confer  a  favor 
on  the  world  of  steam  engineers  at  large  if  he  will  tell  just  why 
we  should  be  so  profoundly  interested  as  we  seem  to  be  in 
adiabatics. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  no  gas  ever  expanded  adia- 
batically,  or  ever  will — steam  least  of  all — and  the  deductions 
arising  from  the  analysis  of  adiabatic  curves  are  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  any  known  case  of  a  gas  or  a  heat  engine. 

Has  the  study  of  adiabatic  curves  ever  given  to  the  world  a 
new  heat  engine  or  an  important  modification  of  existing  heat 
engines  ?  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  all  such  improve- 
ments have  originated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  could  not 
claim  to  know  much  about  these  curves. 

Now,  I  wish  to  know  what  heat  engine  is  going  to  be  devised 
in  the  future,  to  which  this  mathematical  investigation  which 
has  been  introduced  by  very  eminent  writers  is  tending.  Per- 
haps the  prophetic  eye  of  the  mathematician  may  discern  what 
use  it  subserves. 

If  it  can  ever  be  expected  to  lighten  up  the  real  facts  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  heat,  then  its  further  prosecution  may  be  justi- 
fiable. 

The  President. — I  think  Mr.  Bichmond  has  a  good  invitation 
to  write  a  paper  on  this  subject,  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
meeting.  I  have  often  noticed  that  when  a  question  is  up  for 
consideration  which  involves  the  calculus,  most  of  us  look  very 
wise  and  dissent  from  the  statement.     (Laughter.) 

Jfr,  Kent. — I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  system  is  the  same  as 
McFarland  Gray's  ? 

Jl)\  Bichmond. — Yes ;  it  is  what  is  known  as  the  temperature- 
entropy  diagram.  It  is  very  largely  used  in  Europe,  and  I  am 
unable  to  understand  why  we  are  so  slow  in  adopting  it  here. 

J/r.  Kent, — I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  you  have  not  yet 
written  your  treatise.  I  heard  McFarland  Gray  read  his  paper 
in  1889,  and  I  don't  think  there  were  five  men  in  the  room  that 
understood  it.     You  were  one  of  them,  probably. 
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Mr,  Richmond. — Mr.  Gray  used  this  method  in  connection 
with  his  paper,  the  subject  of  which  was  rather  abstruse.  He 
has  on  this  and  many  other  occasions  endeavored  to  popularize 
it,  the  best  results  of  which  are  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
well-known  reports  of  the  late  Mr.  Williams. 

The  contention  is  that,  although  the  results  of  thermody- 
namics were  originally  obtained  as  mathematical  deductions,  we 
are  at  present  entitled  to  the  intelligent  use  of  them  on  the 
easiest  terms  procurable. 

Mr.  Rockwood, — Mr.  President,  may  I  supplement  my  ques- 
tion by  asking  Mr.  Bichmond  to  dwell  particularly  upon  the 
nature  of  heat  and  upon  the  nature  of  entropy,  because  therein 
he  will  do  a  great  service  for  steam  engineers?  Mr.  Kent  was 
not  so  simple  in  his  question  as  he  seemed,  as  shown  by  his 
subsequent  answer,  that  Mr.  Bichmond  considered  entropy 
a  mathematical  fiction.  Now,  a  mathematical  equation  does 
not  convey  anything  to  a  mathematical  or  unmathematical 
mind,  except  as  something  to  be  dealt  with,  and  every  steam 
engineer  will  certainly  then  want  to  know  what  the  relation  of 
heat  to  temperature  is. 

3fr,  Kent. — I  hope  Mr.  Bichmond  will  not  say  anything  in 
his  paper  about  the  nature  of  heat.  I  think  it  was  Maxwell  or 
Stewart  said :  "  What  heat  is,  we  don't  know."  We  don't  know, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  know.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
entropy. 

Mr.  Rockwood. — Let  Mr.  Bichmond  write  his  paper. 

Mr.  Richmond.— Ti  you  represent  a  known  quantity  as  the 
product  of  two  factors  one  of  which  is  also  known,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  other  factor  is  not  very  diflScult,  under  whatever 
name  it  may  be  known. 

Mr,  Bock  wood. — A  conception  has  no  arms,  legs,  body,  or 
heart.  What  we  want  to  know  is  all  the  features  of  this 
conception. 

Prof.  AH>crt  Kingsbury. — The  speaker  has  said  that  we  can 
get  a  complete  grasp  of  this  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
My  experience  with  the  calculus  has  been  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  spend  time  in  learning  it  than  trying  to  do  work  with- 
out it.  I  think  that  if  the  thermodynamic  principles  can  be 
learned  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  calculus  can  all  be  learned 
in  about  twenty-five  minutes  ;  and  it  is  useful  for  many  things 
besides  thermodynamics. 
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DCCXXIX.* 

TESTS  TO  SHOW  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MOISTURE 
IN  STEAM  ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF  A  STEAM  TUR- 
BINE. 

BT  D.   8.  JACOBUS,  HOBOKBN,  H.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

There  has  been  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  some  engineers 
that  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  moisture  in  the  steam 
used  by  a  steam  turbine  might  tend  to  improve  the  efficiency 
by  increasing  the  density  of  the  jets  of  steam  that  impinge 
against  the  buckets  of  the  wheel.  This  would  not  follow  from 
the  theory  of  the  steam  turbine  if  the  friction  of  the  turbine 
and  of  the  steam  in  the  passages,  and  other  losses,  are  not 
included,  but  as  these  form  a  large  factor  in  the  economy, 
and  must  be  taken  account  of  in  any  theoretical  discussion  of 
the  effect  of  moisture,  the  problem  becomes  complicated,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  predict,  from  theory,  what  the  exact  effect  will  be. 

Tests  were  therefore  undertaken,  in  which  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  steam  was  accurately  determined,  by  starting 
with  dry  steam  and  condensing  a  portion  of  the  same  in  the 
steam  main  leading  to  the  turbine.  The  heat  required  to  con- 
dense the  sfceam,  so  as  to  form  the  moisture,  was  determined, 
and  from  this  heat  the  weight  of  moisture  was  calculated.  The 
power  developed  by  the  turbine  was  measured  by  means  of  a 
Prony  brake.  The  total  amount  of  water  consumed  by  the  tur- 
bine was  measured  by  condensing  the  exhaust  in  a  surface  con- 
denser, and  from  this  total  amount  the  moisture  in  the  steam 
^  on  entering  the  turbine  was  deducted  to  obtain  the  weight  of 
dry  steam  used  by  the  turbine. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  : 

First. — The  average  dry  steam  consumption,  or  the  total 
water  consumption,  less  the  weight  of  entrained  water  in  the 
steam  entering  the  turbine,  was  about  the  same  for  either  dry 
or  wet  steam. 

♦Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transactions, 
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SecMid. — This  may  only  hold  for  wheels  of  a  similar  type  run- 
ning under  similar  conditions. 

The  pressure  of  steam  in  the  tests  was  about  95  pounds  per 
square  inch  above  the  atmosphere.  The  turbine  wheel  was 
8^  inches  in  diameter,  and  ran  at  about  10,200  revolutions  per 
minute. 

At  142  brake  horse-power  the  dry-steam  consumption  was 
about  68j  pounds  per  hour  per  horse-power,  with  either  dry 
steam  or  steam  containing  moisture. 

The  weight  of  dry  steam  per  hour  per  brake  horse-power,  in 
comparative  tests,  is  given  in  Table  I. 

TABLE   I. 

Stbam  Consumption  per  Hour  per  Horse-Powkr  for  a  Steam  TumBiNE 

WITH  Dry  and  Wet  Steam. 


Tests  with  Dry  Steam. 
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Te8T8  with  Wet  Steam. 
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68.7 
67.1 
69.8 
66.4 
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68.7 


There  were  sixteen  jets  of  steam  impinging  on  the  turbine 
wheel.  These  were  in  groups  of  four  each,  and  the  governor 
was  arranged  so  that  it  cut  off  the  steam  from  one  or  more  of 
the  four  groups  of  jets.  Each  jet  had  a  width  of  one-eighth  of 
an  inch,  measured  in  a  vertical  direction  to  the  plane  of  rotation 
of  the  turbine  wheel.     The  smallest  cross-section  of  each  jet 
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was  abont  0.009  square  inch,  and  the  largest  0.015  square  inch. 
The  jets  issued  at  an  angle  of  67  degrees  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel. 

The  turbine  wheel  was  of  steel.  It  was  8f  inches  in  diameter, 
and  was  geared  so  that  the  driving  shaft  ran  at  one-ninth  of  the 
speed  of  the  wheel.  The  Prony  brake  was  placed  on  the  driving 
shaft.  There  were  forty-six  buckets  in  the  turbine  wheel.  The 
width  of  the  passages  in  the  wheel,  measured  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  rotation,  was  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  area 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  passages  in  the  wheel  was  about  0.032 
square  inch.  The  angles  made  by  lines  tangent  to  the  two  sides 
of  a  bucket  in  the  wheel  with  a  radius  passing  through  the 
bucket  averaged  52  degrees  on  the  inside  of  the  wheel  and 
69  degrees  on  the  outside. 

The  devices  employed  for  condensing  a  portion  of  the  steam 
in  the  pipe  leading  to  the  steam  turbine  are  shown  in  Figs.  216 
and  217.  The  device  shown  in  Fig.  216  was  employed  for  the 
tests  when  there  was  a  small  percentage  of  moisture,  and  that 
shown  in  Fig.  217  for  the  tests  when  the  percentage  of  moisture 
was  made  greater. 

The  steam  from  the  boiler  first  passed  through  a  separator 
(not  shown  in  the  figures),  and  from  the  separator  entered  the 
pipe  marked  A  in  Figs.  216  and  217.  In  Fig.  216  cold  water 
entered  the  pipe  C,  and  flowed  through  the  pipe  JET^,  which  was 
enclosed  in  the  steam  sp0.ce  in  the  vertical  pipe  M.  The  half- 
inch  pipe  EF  passed  through  two  stuflSng-boxes  G  and  H, 
The  water  flowing  through  the  pipe  FJF  was  heated,  and  con- 
densed a  portion  of  the  steam.  The  amount  that  the  water  was 
heated  was  measured  by  means  of  two  thermometers,  /  and 
«/,  placed  in  mercury  wells.  The  weight  of  water  circulated 
through  the  pipe  EF  was  determined  by  collecting  it  in  a  large 
tank  placed  on  a  pair  of  platform  scales. 

The  arrangement  of  piping  shown  in  Fig.  216  was  used  in  tests 
Nos.  7,  11,  and  13.  The  pipe  J/  and  the  pipe  EF  were  made 
longer  in  tests  Nos.  11  and  13  than  in  No.  7,  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  steam  condensed. 

Tests  Nos.  15,  17,  and  18  were  made  with  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  217.  The  vertical  pipe  J!/"  shown  in  Fig.  216  was 
dispensed  with,  and  a  horizontal  length  of  two-inch  pipe  was 
used  for  condensing  a  portion  of  the  steam,  in  place  of  the  ver- 
tical length  of  half-inch  pipe.  The  horizontal  two-inch  pipe  was 
placed  inside  of  the  four  inch  pipe  FE,  and  is  shown  by  dotted 
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lines  in  Fig.  217.  The  inlet  water  passed  throngli  the  half-inch 
pipe  X,  and  the  exit  water  passed  ont  through  the  half-inch 
pipe  M.  The  pipes  N  and  M  paased  through  the  atuffing- 
bozes  H  and  G.  The  temperatnre  of  the  water  was  measured 
by  meaos  of  the  thenuometers  J  and  K. 

The  total  amount  of  steam  entering  the  turbine,  together  with 
the  entrained  water  in  the  same,  was  measured  by  condensing 
the  exhaust  of  the  turbine  in  a  surffvce  condenser. 


In  the  tests  with  dry  Hteam  no  water  was  circulated  through 
the  cooling  pipes,  and  the  steam  was  found  to  be  dry  by  means 
of  the  Barrus  calorimeter,  marked  L  in  Figs.  2!6  and  217,  or  to 
contain  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  moisture,  which 
is  considered  an  dry  steam  in  the  present  investigation. 

The  tests  with  wet  and  dry  steam  were  made  alternately,  so 
as  to  eliminate  errors  due  to  any  possible  change  in  the  turbine. 

The  piping  shown  in  Figs.  216  and  217  was  coated  with  hair- 
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felt.  The  exhaust  pipe  leading  from  the  turbine  was  of  a  large 
diameter,  and  the  back-pressure  of  the  exhaust  steam  was  prac- 
tically that  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Prony  brake  consisted  of  two  hemp  ropes,  passed  around 
a  pulley  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  were  fastened 
to  flanges  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  rim.  The  ropes  made  a  full 
turn  about  the  pulley,  and  were  fastened  to  a  wooden  frame, 
which  rested  on  a  pair  of  platform  scales  in  the  same  way  as  is 
represented  in  Fig.  234,  which  accompanied  my  discussion  of  a 
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paper  by  Professor  Goss  on  "  New  Forms  of  Friction  Brakes,"  * 
presented  to  the  Society  about  two  years  ago.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  play  water  on  the  outside  of  the  brake-wheel,  to  pre- 
vent the  ropes  from  burning,  as  well  as  to  keep  water  on  the  inte- 
rior of  the  rim.  At  first  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  mak- 
ing the  Prony  brake  work  uniformly  under  the  severe  conditions, 
but  all  difficulty  was  eliminated  when  it  was  found  that  a  cake  of 
ordinary  soap,  held  against  the  face  of  the  wheel  when  running, 
would  cause  the  brake  to  work  smoothly. 

The  results  of  the  tests  in  detail  are  given  in  Table  11.  Table 
IIL  gives  data  and  calculations  of  the  amount  of  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  steam  entering  the  turbine. 

*  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xvi.,  page  820. 
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TABLE   II. 
Tbsts  of  a  Stbam  Tubhinb  with  Dry  akd  witb  Wbt  Steak. 
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DCCXXX.* 

THE  EFFECT  OF  ALTERNATE  POSITIVE  AND  NEGA- 
TIVE STRESSES  ON  IRON  AND   STEEL. 

BV  THOMAS  OKAT,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  experiments  of  Wohler  and  others  have  demonstrated 
the  importaiice  of  distinguishing  between  the  strength  of  a 
structure  against  a  steady  application  of  load  in  one  •  direction 
and  the  strength  against  repeated  applications  of  load  in  oppo- 
site directions.  It  occurred  to  me  a  year  or  two  ago  that  some 
interesting  information  might  be  obtained  from  a  series  of  auto- 
graphic diagrams  taken  from  successive  tests  of  a  piece  of  iron 
or  steel  when  the  load  was  applied  alternately  in  opposite 
directions. 

Some  preliminary  experiments  were  made  on  test  pieces  of 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  mild  steel,  the  results  of  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  note.  In  these  experiments  the  speci- 
mens were  subjected  to  direct  tension  and  compression  alter- 
nately, and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  investigation 
has  not  advanced  beyond  the  preliminary  stage  is  the  incon- 
venience of  the  ordinary  testing  machine  for  such  work.  The 
specimen  has  to  be  removed  from  the  machine  and  replaced  in 
a  diflferent  position  between  each  pair  of  tests.  This  requires 
some  time  and  a  readjustment  of  the  autographic  apparatus,  and 
hence  the  passage  from  positive  to  negative  stress  is  not  so  con- 
tinuous as  seems  desirable.  Some  alterations  on  the  testing 
machine  are  now  being  made,  and  I  hope  at  a  future  meeting  of 
the  Society  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  valuable  contribution  on 
this  subject. 

The  results  which  these  preliminary  experiments  have  given 
will  probably  be  most  easily  stated  by  reference  to  the  sample 
diagrams,  Figs.  218-221.  The  diagrams  were  obtained  by  means 
of  the  autographic  apparatus  described  at  ^the  San  Francisco 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transaction 9, 
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meeting  of  the  Society  and  published  in  the  Transactions^  vol. 
xiii.,  p.  633.  Figs.  218-220  refer  to  a  specimen  of  cast  iron  the 
total  length  of  which,  for  the  tests  given  in  Fig.  218,  was  27 
inches.  One  inch  at  each  end  was  2.5  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  remainder  was  turned  down  to  a  uniform  diameter  of  2 
inches.  Tension  was  applied  by  pulling  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
thick  ends,  and  compression  was  applied  by  pressure  directly  on 
the  flat  ends.  The  diagram  shows  the  relation  of  the  change  of 
length  to  the  applied  force  for  the  middle  15  inches  of  the  speci- 
men. The  scales  are  arbitrary.  Distances  in  inches,  measured 
from  the  origin  in  the  direction  A  A^  when  multiplied  by  7,485 
give  the  actual  force  applied  to  the  specimen.  Forces  meas- 
ured to  the  left  of  the  origin  represent  tensions,  and  measured  to 
the  right  pressures.  Change  of  length  is  indicated  by  distances 
from  the  line  A  A  measured  parallel  to  BB.  The  inches  marked 
on  the  diagram  divided  by  189  give  the  actual  change  of  length 
on  the  15  inches  under  observation.  The  order  of  the  experi- 
ment may  be  followed  on  the  diagram.  Beginning  at  the  origin, 
elongation  takes  place  to  a.  The  load  being  gradually  removed, 
the  specimen  returns  practically  to  its  original  length.  The 
next  experiment  gives  compression  to  ft,  return  along  the  lower 
line  to  zero  stress  and  then  to  elongation  at  c,  return  along  the 
upper  line  through  zero  stress  and  then  to  compression  ending 
at  </,  and  so  on  through  e^f^  </,  ^,  and  back  to  zero  stress.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  application  of  stress,  amount- 
ing to  about  3,000  pounds  on  the  square  inch  in  tension,  the 
specimen  was  not  sensibly  changed  in  length.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation of  want  of  perfect  elasticity  beyond  a  slight  thickening 
of  the  line  in  the  central  portion  indicating  the  ordinary  vis- 
cous action.  It  is  quite  common,  however,  to  find  that  much 
smaller  intensities  of  stress  will  cause  permanent  set  in  cast 
iron.  Some  specimens  of  cast  iron  seem  to  bear  out  Hodgkin- 
son's  statement,  that  no  load  can  be  applied  which  does  not 
produce  set.  When  a  load  has  once  been  applied,  a  repetition 
of  a  smaller  load  in  the  same  direction  does  not  greatly  affect 
the  length.  If,  however,  the  load  be  reversed  in  direction,  the 
line  of  the  diagram  is  quite  markedly  curved  from  the  start. 
Any  elastic  limit  to  stress  which  the  material  may  possess  is 
thus  entirely  eliminated  by  applying  opposite  stresses  sufficient 
to  produce  a  very  slight  permanent  set.  Not  only  is  the  elas- 
ticity destroyed,  but  the  initial  direction  of  the  line  from  the 
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position  of  zero  stress  is  changed.  The  Young's  modulus  of 
elasticity  (determined,  say,  by  applying  a  moderate  stress  and 
removing  it  once  or  twice,  at  the  same  time  measuring  the 
change  of  length)  is  diminished.  This  is  very  clearly  shown  in 
Fig.  218,  the  axis  of  the  diagram  becoming  steeper  with  each 
successive  alternation  and  increase  of  stress.  There  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  any  definite  modulus  of  elasticity  for  cast 
iron,  because  the  rate  of  change  of  length  (or  of  other  distor- 
tion) with  change  of  load  depends  both  on  the  amount  of  the 
load  and  on  the  direction  of  the  change  of  stress.  This  will  be 
at  once  appreciated  by  observing  the  closed  loops  in  the  dia- 
grams. Figs.  219  and  220 — these  loops  representing  the  relief  and 
reapplication  of  the  stress.  That  such  loops  are  obtained  from 
cyclic  changes  of  stress  in  cast  iron  and  many  other  materials 
has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  the  great  effect  which  they 
have  on  the  apparent  elastic  constants  does  not  seem  to  be 
always  appreciated 

The  diagram.  Fig.  219,  was  obtained  from  a  part  of  the  same 
specimen  used  for  the  tests  recorded  in  Fig.  218.  The  test  piece 
was  8  inches  long  and  1.5  inches  diameter.  The  force  and 
elongation  constants  are  the  same  as  in  Fig.  218.  In  this  case  the 
load  was  three  times  slowly  removed  so  as  to  show  the  curves 
of  application  and  relief  of  load  nearly  free  from  permanent  set. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lines  joining  the  extremities  of  the 
loops  are  not  parallel,  and  that  the  departure  from  parallelism 
is  not  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  curvature  of  the  sides  of 
the  loops.  There  is  quite  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
elastic  constants,  apparently  due  to  the  permanent  set.  This 
is  much  more  than  would  be  accounted  for  by  change  of  section. 
A  similar  change  will  be  referred  to  when  discussing  the  be- 
havior of  steel,  in  which  case  it  is  only  temporary.  Whether 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  cast  iron  changes  with  time  after 
permanent  deformation  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The 
diagram  shows  the  test  to  fracture  and  indicates  a  tensile 
strength  of  a  little  over  15,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
specimen  was  a  gray  cast  iron,  somewhat  coarse  grained  and 
porous. 

The  diagram,  Fig.  220,  was  obtained  from  a  specimen  taken 
from  the  other  end  of  the  same  piece.  The  specimen  was  6 
inches  long,  2  inches  diameter  at  the  ends,  and  the  middle  three 
inches  turned  down  to  a  square-inch  section.     The  test  was  on 
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the  middle  three  inches  under  compression.  The  test  did  not 
extend  quite  to  fracture,  as  the  specimen  became  badly  bent ; 
but  a  test  on  a  short  piece  of  the  same  iron  showed  that  very 
nearly  the  breaking  load  had  been  applied.  The  scale  for 
forces,  measured  downwards,  is  in  this  12,770  pounds  per  inch, 
which,  since  the  cross-section  was  one  square  inch,  gives  the 
intensity  of  stress.  The  elongation  measured  to  the  right  was 
magnified  forty  times. 

The  results  obtained  from  experiments  on  iron  and  steel  were 
similar  to  each  other.  One  series  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  221. 
This  specimen  was  cut  from  a  bar  of  soft  steel  IJ  inches  diameter ; 
the  part  under  test  was  3  inches  long  and  1 1  inches  diameter.  The 
ends  were  left  long  enough  to  enable  the  tension  tests  to  be 
made  by  means  of  the  ordinary  V  grips  supplied  with  the  Biehle 
testing  machine.  The  compression  tests  were  made  by  applying 
pressure  directly  to  the  ends  of  the  bar.  The  arrangement  here 
described  is  unsatisfactory,  and  in  a  continuation  of  the  experi- 
ments will  be  modified.  Referring  to  the  figure,  the  first  test 
consisted  in  applying  pressure  up  to  the  yield  point  at  a.  A 
slight  compression,  about  ij^-q  of  an  inch,  was  here  produced. 
The  load  was  then  allowed  to  diminish  slowlv  to  zero  and  the 
specimen  put  in  position  for  tension.  The  tension  was  also 
carried  to  the  yield  point  and  a  small  elongation  produced,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram  between  b  and  c.  The  load  was  then  re- 
duced to  zero  and  compression  again  applied.  The  pen  now 
passes  round  a  smooth  curve  to  c/,  no  definite  yield  point  being 
visible.  The  load  is  again  reduced  to  zero  and  tension  again 
applied,  the  pen  again  giving  a  smooth  curve  to  c,  after  which 
the  load  was  reduced  to  zero. 

The  scale  for  forces  on  this  diagram  was  7,485  pounds  to  the 
inch,  and  the  elongation  was  magnified  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  times.  The  first  compression  line  on  the  diagram  is  nearly 
straight  but  slightly  convex,  and  its  slope  is  such  as  to  indicate 
a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  about  29,500,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  This  is  about  the  normal  value  for  the  steel.  "When  we 
come  to  the  first  tension  line,  however,  we  find  that  the  mod- 
ulus is  much  smaller,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  very 
beginning  of  the  line.  The  tracing  is  slightly  in  error,  as  the 
original  is  a  little  more  curved.  The  yield  point  at  h  is  ap- 
proached by  a  round  curve,  but  the  effect  of  the  slight  perma- 
nent set  at  a  is  comparatively  small.  The  effect  of  the  perma- 
46 
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iient  elongation  represented  by  be  on  the  next  compression 
curve  is  very  great.  Instead  of  obtaining  almost  a  straight  line 
from  zero  stress  to  a  definite  yield  point,  the  material  seems 
to  have  almost  entirely  lost  its  usual  elastic  properties,  and 
behaves  now  very  much  like  a  piece  of  cast  iron.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  second  application  of  tension,  and 
the  same  thing  is  repeated  no  matter  how  many  cycles  are  gone 
over.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  moderate  permanent  set  is 
necessary  before  this  peculiar  inelastic  condition  is  produced, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  effect  of  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cations of  stress,  no  one  of  which  reaches  the  yield  point  stress 
for  the  material  in  its  original  state,  has  yet  to  be  made. 

The  change  in  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for  extension  which 
is  apparently  produced  by  compression  is  to  some  extent  re- 
tained after  the  material  has  been  permanently  elongated.  It 
has  been  observed,  however,  that,  in  ordinary  testing,  if  the  load 
is  relieved  after  the  material  has  been  stretched  beyond  the 
yield  point  the  curve  for  the  relief  of  load  is  steeper  than  the 
curve  previously  obtained  in  the  same  test  for  the  application 
of  the  load.  If,  however,  the  specimen  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
day  or  two  and  again  tested  for  elastic  modulus,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  recovered  its  original  elastic  constant  The  lowering  of 
the  modulus  is  thus  found  to  be  temporary,  and  its  recovery 
with  lime  adds  one  more  to  the  curious  effects  of  rest  after 
deformation. 

[Note. — This  paper  received  discussion  jointly  with  the  other  paper  by  the 
same  author,  entitled  :  *'  The  Yield  Point  of  Iron  and  Steel."  The  discussion  on 
it  ii«  published  at  the  end  of  that  paper,  which  is  numbered  DCCXXXI.,  and  will 
be  found  at  page  714  of  the  present  volume. — Secretary,] 
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DCCXXXL* 

THE  YIELD  POINT  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

BY  THOMAS  GRAY,  TERKE  HAUTE,  IND. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Undeb  this  heading  I  propose  to  describe  the  diagrams  of  a 
few  tests,  all  of  which  have  some  bearing  on  the  peculiar  behav- 
ior of  iron  and  steel  as  they  pass  through  the  "  yield  point." 
The  paper  is  mainly  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  results  which 
have  been  obtained  with  the  autographic  apparatus  described  in 
Volume  XTTT.  of  the  Society's  proceedings.  Frequent  inquiries 
which  I  have  received  from  members  of  the  Society  and  others 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  a  few  such  sample  diagrams  would 
be  interesting. 

Fig.  222  illustrates  tests  made  on  two  specimens  of  the  same 
bar  iron.  The  first  tests,  marked  A  and  By  have  the.  elongations 
magnified  forty  times,  and  illustrate  the  fluctuations  of  strength 
as  the  elongation  is  carried  through  the  yield-point  notch,  and 
incidentally  the  almost  perfect  elasticity  of  this  sample  of  iron 
for  stresses  below  the  yield  point.  The  tests  marked  A'  and  B' 
were  made  on  the  same  specimens  about  six  weeks  later.  In 
these  tests  double  records  were  taken,  one  of  which  magnifies 
the  elongation  337  times  and  the  other  3  times.  These  tests 
illustrate  the  great  increase  in  strength  to  the  yield  point,  due 
to  rest  between  the  tests,  and  also  the  interesting  feature,  which 
appears  also  in  all  the  other  diagrams — namely,  that  there  is 
again  almost  as  decided  a  yield-point  notch  in  the  curve  as  there 
was  in  the  first  test.  One  other  interesting  feature  of  this  test 
is  the  difference  between  tlie  curves  A'  and  7i'.  It  was  dis- 
covered, before  proceeding  with  the  second  tests,  that  one  of 
the  specimens  had  a  crack  extending  apparently  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  into  one  side.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  record,  this 
had  practically  no  effect  on  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  but  re- 
duced the  strength  a  little  at  the  yield  point  and  considerably  at 

*  Presented  nt  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  Americnn  Sodety  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Trnnaactityns. 
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rupture.  The  most  marked  eflfect,  however,  was  on  the  total 
elongation  before  rupture,  local  stretching  setting  in  at  this 
point  much  earlier  than  it  did  in  the  other  specimen.  The 
departure  from  perfect  elasticity  is  better  shown  by  higher 
magnification,  but  the  apparent  smoothness  of  the  yield-point 
elongation  is  due  to  there  being  only  a  small  part  of  the  notch 
included  in  these  curves. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  223  illustrate  a  series  of  tests  on  a  bar  of 
iron  similar  to  that  used  for  the  tests  illustrated  in  Fig.  222.  The 
tests  were  made  at  intervals  as  indicated  by  the  dates  marked 
in  the  curves.  The  elongation  was  not  in  any  case  carried  past 
the  yield-point  notch,  and  the  specimen  was  finally  broken  with- 
out increase  of  strength  above  the  yield  point.  Continuous  tests 
to  rupture  showed  this  iron  to  have  a  strength  of  from  50,000 
to  53,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  the  strength  of  this 
particular  specimen  went  up  to  55,900.  The  yield  point  was 
thus  raised  above  the  ordinary  total  strength  of  the  iron.  The 
total  elongation  was  reduced  from  29  per  cent,  to  14.5  per  6ent., 
and  probably  could  have  been  reduced  much  more  by  prop- 
erly arranging  the  successive  elongations  and  periods  of  rest. 
When  proper  allowance  is  made  for  change  of  section  the  mod- 
ulus of  elasticity  remains  nearly  constant  in  this  case.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  in  such  tests  tlie  first  two  or  three 
elongations  slightly  diminish  the  modulus,  while  subsequent 
elongations  increase  it. 

Fig.  224  illustrates  a  series  of  tests  on  a  specimen  of  Bessemer 
steel.  The  results  are  similar  to  those  for  the  specimen  of 
wrought  iron  described  under  Fig.  223,  with  the  exception  that 
greater  elongations  in  the  first  two  tests  bring  up  the  strength 
rapidly,  while  subsequent  tests  show  little  increase  of  strength. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  a  number  of  tests.  The 
increase  of  strength  with  rest  seems  to  take  place  most  rapidly 
if  the  elongation  is  carried,  at  each  experiment,  to  the  top  of  the 
yield-point  notch  in  the  diagram.  The  amount  of  increase  of 
strength  to  the  yield  point  with  a  given  period  of  rest  is  appar- 
ently roughly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  permanent  elonga- 
tion along  the  yield-point  notch,  but  no  great  advantage,  if  any, 
is  obtained  by  going  beyond  it. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  225  illustrate  tests  on  two  specimens  cut 
from  the  same  bar  of  steel.  The  curves  .4  and  A'  give  the  dou- 
ble record  for  a  continuous  test,  the  data  for  which  are  marked 
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on  the  diagram.  The  steel  is  very  soft  and  shows  considera- 
ble departure  from  perfect  elasticity  before  the  yield  point  is 
reached.  Curve  B  shows  the  yield-point  curve  with  the  elon- 
gation magnified  forty  times,  the  load  being  added  very  slowly, 
as  indicated  by  the  figures  which  give  the  time  in  minutes  from 
the  beginning  of  the  tesi  The  first  elongation  was  carried  to 
the  point  a  on  the  curve  By  or  considerably  beyond  the  yield 
point.  After  a  rest  of  17  hours,  the  specimen  remaining  in  the 
machine,  it  was  stretched  to  6,  and  then  allowed  to  rest  for  24 
hours,  after  which  it  was  stretched  to  <?,  and  again  allowed  to  rest 
for  24  hours,  when  it  was  broken.  The  total  strength  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  this  operation,  but  the  elongation  was 
reduced  fully  one-half.  The  beginnings  of  the  yield-point 
curves  on  the  forty  magnification  are  shown  in  the  diagram,  but 
are  not  continued  through.  All  of  the  elongations  except  the  last 
were  made  very  slowly.  It  would  appear  from  this  experiment 
that  comparatively  little  time  is  necessary  to  raise  the  yield 
point  up  to  the  limit  of  strength  of  the  material  or  to  temper 
the  specimen  almost  to  the  condition  of  hardened  steel  for  uni- 
directional stress.  The  application  of  stress  beyond  the  yield 
point  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  once  destroys  the  effect  of  this 
tempering,*  but  whether  the  material  can  have  its  original 
power  of  elongation  restored  I  am  not  yet  able  to  say. 

The  diagram,  Fig.  226,  was  taken  from  a  flat  specimen  of  struc- 
tural steel  plate.  The  specimen  was  one-half  inch  thick  by  two 
inches  wide.  The  curves  are  given  to  illustrate  the  wide  di- 
vergence in  the  character  of  yield-point  curves.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  yield-point  part  of  the  curve  begins  some- 
what sharply,  and  is  followed  by  a  retrograde  movement  of  the 
pen,  showing  a  loss  of  strength,  after  which  the  curve  is  very 
irregular,  indicating  successive  increases  and  diminutions  of 
strength.  Very  commonly  there  is  a  sharp  diminution  of 
strength  just  before  the  notch  is  passed.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
common, however,  in  the  harder  steels  to  find  scarcely  any  yield- 
point  notch,  and  curves  approaching  that  of  Fig.  226,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  other  extreme,  may  frequently  be  found.  The 
variable  character  of  the  initial  stage  of  this  part  of  the  diagram 
of  tests  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  define  what  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  yield  point,  and  hence  is  likely  to  lead  to  disputes 
as  to  the  fulfilment  of  specifications. 

*  See  Report  of  Tests  at  Watertown  Arsenal. 
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The  general  character  of  the  jagged  line  forming  the  yield- 
point  notch  may  be  greatly  modified  by  the  form  of  the  speci- 
men. Take,  for  example,  a  specimen  having  the  same  cross- 
section  throughout,  or  having  the  cross-section  on  the  test  part 
the  same  as  that  for  a  short  distance  outside  of  it.  Then  the 
part  outside  the  test  may  stretch  and  lose  strength,  while  the 
test  part  remains  of  the  same  length.  This  gives  rise  to  an 
apparent  loss  of  strength  without  elongation,  and  hence  produces 
a  very  sharp  retrograde  movement  of  the  recording  pen  in  an 
autographic  apparatus.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  pen  travel 
back  some  distance  on  the  same  line  it  came  forward  on,  and 
then  to  move  straight  up,  showing  elongation  to  be  produced  on 
the  test  piece  with  less  force  than  had  previously  been  applied. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  when  the  material  breaks  down  at 
one  place,  which  may  be  outside  the  test  length,  the  process  of 
collapse  travels  along  the  specimen.  Very  slow  application  of 
the  load,  extending  in  some  cases  over  several  hours,  has  been 
tried  with  the  object  of  determining  whether  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  irregular  character  of  the  curve  at  the  yield 
point  would  disappear.  The  results  so  far  obtained  have  led  to 
practically  nothing  beyond  perhaps  an  indication  in  the  direc- 
tion of  less  irregularity.  The  irregularities  ave  certainly  not 
eliminated.  If  it  were  possible  to  test  the  same  specimen  sev- 
eral times  and  at  diflferent  rates  of  loading,  definite  results  might 
be  quickly  reached.  In  the  actual  case,  however,  separate 
specimens  have  to  be  used  for  the  different  tests,  and  these,  even 
if  all  are  tested  in  precisely  the  same  way,  do  not  give  similar 
curves.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  to  work  from  averages,  and 
generally  these  are  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  small  number 
of  specimens  which  can  be  obtained  from  one  bar  and  the  varia- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  bar  from  point. to  point  along  its  length. 
Why  such  a  notch  should  exist  at  all  and  why  it  should  repeat 
itself  after  each  successive  rest  between  tests,  are  very  interest- 
ing problems  in  molecular  dynamics. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Benjamin. — The  diagrams  which  accompany 
this  paper  are  of  special  interest,  since  many  of  them  are  drawai 
on  such  a  magnified  scale  as  to  sliow  clearly  the  elastic  condition 
of  the  material  before  reaching  the  yield  point. 

The  magnified  curve  in  Fig.  226  shows  a  peculiarity  which  I 
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have  often  noticed  in  structural  steels  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
all  steels— i.^.,  a  variation  in  the  elasticity  long  before  the  so- 
called  elastic  limit  was  reached,  making  it  difficult  to  locate  the 
yield  point  or  to  assign  any  definite  value  for  E, 

I  have  noted  the  same  peculiarity  in  both  tensile  and  trans- 
verse tests  of  cast  iron. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  how  the  value  of  E  given  for  Fig.  226 
was  calculated — that  is,  what  point  in  the  curve  was  assumed  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Gns  C.  Henning. — Some  of  the  results  which  Professor 
Gray  gives  us  in  his  paper  on  the  repeated  stress  were  so  inter- 
esting and  so  novel  that  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  rig  up  a 
machine,  the  Columbia  College  testing  machine,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Professor  Woolson,  to  repeat  the  tests,  and  as  we 
did  not  have  time  enough  to  complete  them  we  will  continue 
and  present  them  to  the  Society  later;  but  we  have  done 
enough  (of  course,  I  use  my  own  little  recorder,  which,  even  with 
its  small  multiplication,  is  sufficient)  to  get  at  some  results, 
which  apparently  verify  many  of  the  points  that  Professor 
Gray  has  mentioned,  and  the  change  or  the  difference  in  elastic 
limit.  The  change  in  the  elastic  curve  of  the  best  of  cast  iron, 
under  repeated  compression  and  tension,  is  clearly  marked. 
The  modulus  of  elasticity  under  compression  is  considerably 
higher  in  this  particular  kind  of  cast  iron  than  it  is  in  the  ease 
of  tensional  stresses,  and  not  only  that,  but  as  we  repeat  these 
stresses  the  moduli  in  every  case  decrease  ;  so  if  we  put  the  dia- 
grams as  we  obtain  them  we  will  get  results  similar  to  those  of 
Professor  Gray. 

There  has  been  a  very  considerable  discussion  in  the  En- 
{jine^'rimi  News  about  yield  point  and  elastic  limit.  Now,  Pro- 
fessor Gray's  recorder  points  out  exactly  what  a  great  many 
people  who  do  rapid  commercial  testing  have  denied  to  be  a 
fact,  and  what  those  who  have  investigated  it  carefully,  have 
said  was  one.  All  of  these  curves  show  that  I  prefer  to  draw 
my  diagrams  different  from  Professor  Gray's,  because  pretty 
nearly  everybody  else  does,  and  for  another  reason  :  that  it  is 
more  readily  visible.  As  the  stress  increases,  the  deflection 
increases.  Here  <Fig.  227^  you  see  I  have  drawn  a  slight  kiuk  at 
din  it.  The  line  ahc  changes— it  falls  off,  then  it  runs  up  to  d-c. 
Now,  most  people  deny  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  deter- 
mining the  elastic  limit  as  distinct  from  the  yield  point,  and  that 
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engineers  should  not  use  the  elastic  limit,  as  distinct  from  the 
yield  point,  as  a  factor  or  a  point  from  which  to  start  their  basis 
of  calculation  for  loads  applied.  Now,  this  little  recorder  and 
Professor  Gray's  invariably  show  a  sudden  change  there  at  rf, 
which  is  distinctly  the  limit  of  proportionality  as  defined  by  all 
the  European  investigators,  and  further  beyond  a  distinct  yield 
point  at  c.  From  d  to  the  material  stretches  materially  with- 
out increase  of  load.      From   a  to  6  it   stretches  very  little 


a 


Orav 


Fig.  227. 


indeed.  The  limit  of  proportionality  as  defined  by  Bauschinger 
and  the  French  official  commission  is  at  b.  But  while  change 
in  curve  a-b  is  not  very  well  defined,  d  is  generally  well 
defined  and  a  always  is  particularly  distinct ;  but  when  deter- 
mined by  drop  of  the  beam  no  one  knows  whether  it  is  c  or 
whether  it  is  not  as  Professor  Gray  just  showed.  Now,  as  the 
drop  of  the  beam  is  solely  a  function  of  the  stretch  of  the 
material,  the  man  who  habitually  works  by  drop  of  the  beam 
will  say  that  d — or  let  me  say,  or  any  point  ^vithin  k?rdn — is  the 
yield  point — ^just  about  as  close  as  that.  And  that  is  the  point. 
Now,  if  a  recorder  is  used — I  do  not  care  whether  it  multiplies 
five  times  or  five  hundred  times— it  will  invariably  be  known 
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that  c  is  the  yield  point,  because  before  you  get  to  that  point 
you  will  find  exactly  what  I  have  shown  at  d — although 
slightly — a  change  in  that  curve.  Now,  when  any  person  care- 
fully investigates  things  by  recorders  of  this  sort  or  of  any  kind 
which  do  their  work  correctly,  he  will  always  know  that  there 
is  an  elastic -4imit  (limit  of  proportionality)  and  a  yield  point; - 
and  there  will  be  no  question  about  it.  But  when  you  work  by 
drop  of  the  beam  there  may  be  everything  under  the  sun  to 
vitiate  results — the  slip  in  the  wedges,  slip  in  one  wedge  or  in 
another  wedge,  the  compression  of  the  whole  machine,  being 
built  of  cast  iron ;  the  carelessness  of  the  man,  the  inertia  of  the 
machine,  and  several  other  things  besides,  especially  the  inten- 
tional location  of  the  yield  point  at  any  given  point  to  fill  the 
specifications ;  but  the  diagrams  will  always  tell  where  d  and  c 
are,  and  in  view  of  these  diagrams,  especially  emphasized  by 
Professor  Gray's  paper,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct difference  between  elastic  limit  and  yield  point ;  and  I 
point  this  out  so  clearly,  because  some  people  who  ought  to 
know  better  have  insisted  upon  it,  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  determination  of  yield  point  by  drop  of  the  beam  is  suffi- 
cient If  engineers  want  to  know  what  their  materials  are  they 
might  just  as  well  be  a  little  more  careful  and  not  take  these 
fictitious  high  values  of  qualities  of  material,  because  they  will 
invariably  make  a  mistake.  You  may  say  that  the  factor  of 
safety  covers  the  mistake.  It  does  not.  It  does  in  some  mate- 
rials, but  it  does  not  in  all.  Now,  this  peculiar  behavior  in  plate 
iron  is  due  to  one  fact  especially.  It  is  due  to  cold  rolling 
more  than  anything  else.  If  the  material  is  a  very  hard  mate- 
rial, the  modulus  of  elasticity  will  be  practically  the  same,  but 
the  elastic  limit  and  the  yield  point  will  be  changed,  and  just  as 
soon  as  a  material  which  approaches  the  higher  carbon  steels 
is  tested,  the  curve  will  be  smooth  and  continuous  without 
kinks,  and  in  the  case  of  structural  steels,  when  cold-rolled, 
because  they  did  not  pass  through  the  rolls  hot  enough,  a  very 
marked  indication  of  the  yield  point  much  too  high  will  be  ob- 
tained, although  the  elastic  limit  will  be  indicated  just  as  nicely 
as  when  the  material  is  properly  rolled.  If  the  steel  is  a  higher 
carbon  steel,  for  instance  .45  carbon,  where  the  strength  runs 
up  to  eighty  or  eighty-five  thousand,  then  a  rapidly  and  gradually 
changing  smooth  curve  will  be  obtained,  whether  it  is  properly 
rolled  or  not.     In  tool  steel  you  will  get  almost  a  smooth  curve. 
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and  then  the  drop  of  the  beam  is  useless  to  determine  the  yield 
point ;  but  Professor  Gray's  recorder  will  show  it  very  well.  It 
is  shown  on  his  curves.  It  is  very  pretty  indeed  to  show  what 
a  slight  check  in  the  test- piece  produces  in  results ;  while  if  the 
bar  had  been  tested  without  a  recorder  this  difference  of  be- 
havior would  hardly  have  seen  seen,  and  the  difference  in  elon- 
gation there  would  probably  have  been  ascribed  to  other  rea- 
sons than  the  correct  one.  This  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
raising  of  the  elastic  limit  shows  another  .thing.  If  the  curve 
be  foreshortened  (Fig.  223)  the  elastic  limit  will  be  clearly  seen 
somewhere  below  that  yield  point,  and  it  will  be  found  that  in 
further  raising  of  the  yield  point  the  new  curve  will  be  different 
from  the  first,  and  the  curve  will  show  that  the  material  has 
been  once  strained.  Therefore  if  you  have  a  material  once 
strained  and  then  observe  that  material  under  a  reapplied  strain, 
the  diagram  will  show  it.  The  testing  by  sight  or  by  hand  will 
show  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  it  is  only  too  easy  to  fabricate 
results  by  tliose  methods. 

Now,  in  regard  to  another  point  that  is  raised  by  Professor 
Gray —he  said  he  had  not  investigated  the  effect  of  the  repeated 
application  of  stress  within  the  elastic  limit.  We  have  done  that, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  see  we  can  find  no  change  whatever.  If 
we  remain  well  within  the  elastic  limit  we  can  repeat  the  ten- 
sion stresses  frequently — I  do  not  say  as  often  as  we  like,  but 
frequently — without  showing  the  slightest  effect  on  the  curv^es  ; 
but  just  as  soon  as  we  reach  the  elastic  limit  without  even  pass- 
ing beyond  it,  then  there  will  be  a  marked  change  in  the  curve, 
and  the  material  clianges  its  character  totally. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  am  most  pleased  with  what  Professor 
Gray  has  shown  in  his  paper,  because  I  think  it  will  settle  all 
the  discussion  on  some  of  the  points  which  have  been  talked 
about  so  much,  especially  by  those  who  knew  least  of  them. 

Professor  Gray, — In  regard  to  one  or  two  of  the  points  that 
Mr.  Henning  has  spoken  of,  it  may  he  well  to  give  some  explana- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  curved  poi.its  in  the  diagrams  for 
cast  iron,  given  in  my  paper,  I  may  say  that  the  amount  of 
rounding  at  the  points  depended  largely  upon  the  length  of 
time  between  the  stoppage  of  increasing  load  and  the  beginning 
of  decreasing  load.  The  material  was  in  a  semi-plastic  condi- 
tion when  stretched  to  the  degree  given  there,  and  gradually 
yielded.     A  certain  time,  perhaps  amounting  to  half  a  minute 
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in  some  cases,  elapsed  between  the  increasing  and  decreasing 
loads,  giving  a  slight  rounding  of  the  curve.  There  is,  of  course, 
one  way  in  which  the  rounding  of  the  curve  may  occur,  and  it 
may  be  as  well  to  mention  it,  because  it  is  one  thing  that  ought 
to  be  taken  account  of  in  making  tests  of  that  character.  If  the 
machine  be  imperfect,  if  the  machine  be  frictional— I  do  not 
mean  the  recording  mechanism,  but  the  machine  itself — it  will 
do  that  kind  of  thing ;  it  will  not  respond  promptly  when  the 
load  is  reversed.  In  the  case  here  considered  the  amount  of 
friction,  although  not  negligible  at  all,  was  not  enough  to  give 
the  curve-point.  It  was  due  to  the  flow  of  the  material  un- 
doubtedly in  that  case. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  change  of  modulus,  as  shown  by  my 
curve,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  those  moduli  were  calcu- 
lated for  each  case  from  tlie  actual  cross-section  for  that  case, 
and  a  certain  part  of  this  change  in  the  line  which  is  shown  in 
the  curves  was  due  to  diminution  of  section,  not  all  of  it. 
There  is  a  change  of  modulus,  but  it  is  so  small  that  I  do  not 
know  that  any  inspector  of  materials  could  base  any  objection 
on  it.  I  think  it  is  rather  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  varia- 
tions of  the  material.  The  modulus  changes  in  one  direction 
for  several  successions  of  load  and  rest,  and  generally  changes 
in  opposite  directions  for  further  continuation  of  the  experi- 
ment. Several  of  these  points  are  quite  interesting  pliysically, 
but  discussion  of  all  the  points  that  come  up  in  connection  with 
those  curves  would  make  the  paper  into  a  volume. 

Then,  as  regards  stress  below  the  elastic  limit,  I  had  not 
investigated  enough  to  say  anything  definite  upon  it.  I  have 
applied  stresses  and  taken  them  off  several  times,  and  found  no 
noticeable  result.  But  whether,  if  we  continue  to  put  these 
stresses  on  and  off,  instead  of  one  or  two  times  one  or  two 
hundred  times,  we  would  not  get  something,  is  still  to  be 
demonstrated.  I  think  that  is  one  thing  that  we  have  to  inves- 
tigate in  the  near  future  to  satisfy  ourselves  on. 

Mr,  (K  ( \  Wodnon, — With  regard  to  Professor  Benjamin's  ques- 
tion as  to  what  part  of  the  diagram  was  used  in  calculating  the 
values  of  E  given  in  the  paper,  I  may  say  that  my  usual 
practice  is  to  take  the  part  beginning  at  zero  load.  The  line 
tangent  to  tlie  curve  at  zero  load  p radically  lies  along  the 
curve  up  to  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  yield-point  load. 

What  do  we  understand  Mr.  Henning  means  by  keeping  well 
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within  the  elastic  limit?  Are  we  to  infer  from  that  that  he 
suggests  making  any  change  from  present  practice  regarding 
this  rather  unknown  quantity  ? 

J//'.  Heniihig. — I  can  answer  Mr.  Woolson  this  way:  Before 
you  make  any  calculations  have  your  material  carefully  tested 
by  a  man  who  knows  his  business,  and  let  him  tell  you  what  are 
the  safe  loads  to  be  applied.  Load  materials  are  changing  every 
day.  especially  at  present,  when  they  are  beginning  to  mix  iron 
and  copper,  and  aluminum,  and  everj'thing  else.  We  know  our 
trolley  wire  can  be  stretched  more  than  any  one  knew  copper 
wire  could  be  stretched  before  without  breaking  down ;  but 
whether  that  wire  can  be  permanently  kept  in  that  position 
without  breaking  we  do  not  know.  We  know  that  trolley 
wires  break  for  various  reasons,  but  whether  that  is  not  due  to 
the  change  of  condition  on  account  of  that  band  klnm,  which  I 
have  represented  to  be  one-quarter  inch  wide,  representing  the 
location  of  the  yield  point  or  the  elastic  limit,  we  do  not  know, 
but  if  that  quarter-inch  of  variation  in  that  diagram  means  a 
diflference  in  load  of,  say,  5,000  pounds,  as  is  easily  possible  in 
the  present  machines,  or  the  present  methods  used  in  testing, 
why,  tlien,  supposing  that  you  apply  a  factor  of  safety  of  four, 
you  may  approach  the  elastic  limit,  which  was  away  below 
that,  so  closely  that  you  are  running  risks  of  stretching  your 
material  permanently  every  time  you  apply  your  working  loads. 
When  you  consider  that  instantly  you  apply  loads  greater  than 
working  loads  in  machinery,  you  are  exceeding  the  low  factors 
of  safety  which  are  based  on  ultimate  strength,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  must  know  somewhat  nearer  than  the  position  of  the  quarter- 
inch  strips  where  the  elastic  limit — not  the  yield  point — is 
actually  located. 
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ON  RATING  ELECTRIC  POWER  PLANTS    UPON  TEE 

HE  AT- UNIT  STANDARD, 

BY   WM.  I*.  AI.DRICH,   MOROANTOWN,  W,  VA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  progress  of  power-plant  engineering  has  reached  such  a 
stage  of  development  that  electric  power  plants  should  be  con- 
tracted for  on  a  somewhat  similar  basis  of  guaranteed  perform- 
ance as  that  now  in  vogue  for  pumping  plants.  There  should 
be  guaranteed  a  definite  output,  in  the  case  of  the  electric  plant, 
to  be  measured  at  the  switchboard  and  expressed  in  kilowatts 
per  1,000,000  B.  T.  U.  supplied  to  the  steam  used  in  the  whole 
plant. 

Following  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  having  such  a  stand- 
ard for  this  purpose  founded  upon  the  heat-unit  basis : 

(1)  It  is  a  simple  basis,  iyivdlving  quantities  easily  ineasxtred, 

B.  T.  U.  Input. — The  computation  is  based  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  required  to  raise  all  of  the  feed  water  from  its  tem- 
perature to  that  of  the  steam  at  the  boiler  pressure,  with  such 
additional  determinations  and  allowances  as  are  now  regularly 
mado  in  obtaining  the  similar  quantity  of  heat  supplied  in  the 
duty  trials  of  pumping  engines. 

Kilowatts  Output. — The  work  is  obtained  from  corrected 
voltmeter  and  ammeter  readings,  at  the  switchboard,  for  a  defi- 
nite interval  of  time  at  a  given  specified  load,  whicli  is  main- 
tained uniform  throughout. 

(2)  //  ajypllt's  to  all  pla/its  operated  hy  any  kind  of  heat-eugine. 

The  present  way  of  stating  such  performance  is  :  {a)  Kilowatts 
per  pound  of  coal ;  (h)  kilowatts  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  ;  ir)  kilo- 
watts per  gallon  of  oil — according  to  the  kind  of  lieat-engine 
furnishing  the  motive  power  for  the  plant     The  proposed  stand- 

♦  Prepented  nt  tlie  Hartford  meeting  (>[ay,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
MechaDical  Engineers,  and  forming  ])art  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Trantartiont, 
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arc!  is  superior  to  such  ratings-  as  the  former,  and  furnishes  a 
common,  practical,  and  scientific  one  for  all  of  them.  They 
involve  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  or  of  the  gas  producer,  and 
this  last  requires  the  determination  of  the  thermal  value  of  the 
fuel.     It  is  not  alone  the  difficulty  of  such  determinations  but 

the  unsatisfactorv  nature  of  the  fuel  basis  which  has  led  to  its 

•I 

disuse  in  pumping  plants. 

(3)  //  forms  the  most  satisfactm^y  basis  for  eomjiarison  of  plants. 

Efforts  are  being  continually  made  to  obtain  such  ratings  for 
existing  electric  power  plants  as  will  enable  the  probable  per- 
formance of  similar  projects  to  be  predetermined  when  installed 
and  operated  in  like  manner.  Sufficient  and  reliable  data  may 
be  obtained  at  various  proportional  parts  of  the  full  load  of  the 
plant  as  will  enable  one  to  determine  what  may  be  called  the 
'*  characteristic  "  of  the  particular  type  of  electric  power  plant 
under  consideration.  The  inherent  advantages  of  each  type  of 
plant  will  then  appear  in  its  characteristic  curves,  showing  the 
variations  in  its  efficiency  and  economy  at  various  proportional 
parts  of  its  full  load  or  of  its  rated  normal  capacity.  Then  it 
will  be  possible  to  compare,  at  different  loads,  system  with  sys- 
tem and  plant  with  plant.  Such  determinations  and  compari- 
sons will  be  all  the  more  valuable  if  based  upon  commonly- 
accepted  standards  and  ratings,  such  as  the  heat-unit  proposed. 

(4)  Tt  ^mU  facilitate  the  jy^'edeterjuinatuyfi  of  the  performance  of 

electric  j}o^oer  plants. 

The  engineering  precedent  which  will  be  established  by  such 
a  standard  will  promote  the  predetermination  of  the  efficient 
and  economic  performance  of  electric  plants  quite  as  much  as 
similar  ratings  have  accomplished  for  pumping  plants.  While 
both  units  are  rarely  built  by  the  same  concern,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  still  this  should  not  debar  the  installing  engineer 
from  advocating  the  use  of  such  guarantees  based  on  the  heat- 
unit  basis  if  his  work  is  to  hold  its  own  in  the  light  of  the 
guarantees  and  contracts  made  in  other  branches  of  engineer- 
ing, and  notably  so  in  the  installation  of  pumping  machinery. 

(f))  It  will  promote  the  most  economical  ar?rt7i(/e7n('?ft  nf  plaiits. 

The  power  plant  is  an  aggregation  of  units  and  of  an  ever- 
increasing  complexity.     It  is  therefore  quite  as  essential  to  have 
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the  whole  system  economically  arranged  as  to  have  the  most 
economical  units.'  It  is  this  economy  of  arrangement  or  of 
installation,  so  to  speak,  which,  in  a  measure,  the  duty  of  a 
pumping  plant  so  clearly  expresses  when  based  upon  the  heat- 
unit  standard.  It  is  such  a  method  of  stating  the  final  outcome 
of  the  arrangement  of  all  of  the  details  of  a  power  plant  of 
which  designers,  builders,  managers,  and  owners  wish  to  know 
the  value. 

(6)  Ileat-umt  specifications  will  form  a  proper  basis  of  agreements. 

Builders  of  both  engines  and  dynamos  are  equally  interested 
in  the  adoption  of  some  such  common  standard.  Unfortunately, 
however,  in  many  cases  this  interest  extends  only  so  far  as  the 
economic  performance  is  concerned  of  the  individual  machines 
which  they  manufacture. 

(7)  Contract  i rials  of  electric  plants  shmild  he  based  on  heat-xonits. 

Contract  trials  of  the  completed  plant  are  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  guarantees  of  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  contract  as  to 
both  efficiency  of  installation  and  economy  of  operation.  The 
present  method  of  basing  the  performance  of  such  upon  tlie 
final  plant  efficiency  is  misleading.  In  electric  installations, 
particularly,'  there  is  a  set  of  conditions  insuring  a  maximum 
value  for  such  an  efficiency,  usually  at  some  fractional  load. 
There  is  also  in  such  plants  another  set  of  conditions,  at  some 
other  load,  insuring  maximum  economy  of  operation  of  the 
engine.  Only  contract  trials  for  definite  periods  of  time,  at 
specified  and  uniform  loads  <  at  various  proportional  parts  of  the 
full  load),  will  enable  all  claims  to  be  adjusted  regarding  guar- 
anteed efficiency  or  economy,  when  such  is  based  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  supplied  to  the  system  in  thermal  units. 

(8)   It  mill  advanoe.  this  indxistry  aloi}g  engineeriiKj  lines. 

The  business  of  power-plant  design,  construction,  installation, 
and  management  is  not  altogether  in  a  formative  period.  Nev- 
ertheless, when  an  electric  power  plant  can  be  contracted  for  on 
the  basis  of  so  many  kilowatts  output  per  1,000,000  B.  T.  U.  in 
the  steam  supplied  to  the  plant,  and  that  at  a  certain  specified 
load,  or  proportional  part  of  the  full  load,  then  we  may  expect 
somewhat  the  efficiencies,  economies,  guarantees,  and  contracts 
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now  being  regularly  realized  in  some  of  the  other  lines  of  power 
generation. 

The  subject  is  developed  in  this  paper  as  follows : 

1)  The  heat-unit  as  a  basis  for  rating  steam  power  plants. 

2)  The  heat-unit  required  for  such  a  standard. 
^3)  Present  use  of  the  heat-unit  in  steam  pumping  plants. 
'4)  Present  way  of  stating  performance  of  electric  plants. 

5)  The  load  factor  in  power-plant  ratings. 

^6)  Proposed  use  of  heat-units  in  electric  plants. 

7)  Determination  of  the  heat  supplied  to  the  steam. 

^8)  Performance  of  the  boiler  not  in  evidence. 

^9)  Determination  of  work  done  by  electric  generators. 

* 

(1)   THE   HE^VT-UNIT  AS   A   BASIS   FOR   RATING   STEAM   POWER 

PLANTS. 

Ik  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  the  line  of  argu- 
ment for  such  a  use  of  the  heat-unit  as  a  standard  basis  for 
rating  and  comparing  the  performance  of  steam  power  plants  in 
general.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to  advocate  anew  the  great  value 
of  heat-unit  specifications  as  the  proper  basis  of  agreement 
between  contractor  and  builder,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sub- 
sequent contract  trials  on  this  basis  as  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  adjusting  all  claims  in  power-plant  installations,  on 
the  other  hand. 

The  heat-unit  is  the  most  scientific  basis  for  the  engineer  to 
use  in  stating  the  final  performance  of  any  power  plant  driven 
by  a  heat  engine.  It  is,  in  consequence,  the  most  satisfactory 
standard  upon  which  to  base  an  agreement  bet  wee  u  the  con- 
tracting parties  for  the  installation. 

The  merits  of  the  heat-unit  standard  in  these  particulars 
cannot  be  longer  open  to  discussion.  It  has  been  so  completely 
defined  for  pumping  plants,  for  instance,  atid  is  in  such  constant 
and  satisfactory  use  in  this  branch  as  to  prove  its  engineering 
value. 

Heat-unit  ratings  are  also  coming  into  more  general  use  as  the 
most  suitable  standard  upon  which  to  base  the  performance  of 
prime  movers  in  power  plants  deriving  their  energy  from  fuel, 
whether  by  steam  engines  or  other  heat  engines.  The  value  of 
such  a  standard  has  been  ably  advanced  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Pea- 
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body  in  a  paper*  before  this  Society,  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows : 

*'  It  is  customary  to  state  the^  performance  of  a  steam  engine 
in  pounds  of  steam  used  per  horse-power  per  hour,  a  method 
which  is  open  to  objection,  since  the  value  of  a  pound  of  steam 
depends  on  the  pressure  and  quality  of  the  steam.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  engineers  that  the 
British  thermal  unit  (B.  T.  U.)  should  be  used  in  stating  the 
performance  of  engines.  ...  In  order  to  obtain  convenient 
Qumerical  quantities  it  is  advisable  to  state  engine  performance 
in  British  thermal  units  per  horse-power  per  minute.  Incident- 
ally, this  method  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  used  for  any 
beat  engine,  such  as  a  hot-air  engine  or  a  gas  engine.'' 

(2)   THE   HEAT-UNIT   REQUIRED   FOR    SUCH   A   STANDARD. 

The  acknowledged  scientific  standard  of  temperature,  of 
0  degrees  Cent.,  is  evidently  impracticable  for  a  heat-unit  stand- 
ard. Prof.  H.  A.  Bowland  has  shown  that  such  a  temperature 
is  out  of  the  question,  because  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  is  not  definitely  determined  and  probably  cannot  be  at  this 
critical  point.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  basis  of  the  scientific 
heat-unit,  the  calorie — the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  kilogram  of  pure  water  one  degree  from 
0  degree  Cent. 

The  temperature  of  39.1  degrees  Fahr.,  at  which  water  attains 
its  maximum  density,  is  equally  undesirable,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  the  old  British  standard  temperature  of  the  days  of 
Bankine.  The  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  at  this  critical  temperature  offers  similar  difficulties  to  those 
of  the  freezing  point.  At  neither  of  these  points  can  the  specific 
heat  of  water  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

"  There  is  practical  convenience  in  choosing  62  degrees  Fahr. 
for  the  standard,  because  it  is  near  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  during  experimental  work,"  as  Prof.  C.  H.  Peabody  lias 
pointed  out.  Besides,  the  specific  heat  of  water  may  be  defi- 
nitely known  at  this  temperature  ;  therefore  "it  is  more  scien- 
tific to  take  an  easily  verified  quantity  for  the  standard." 

The  British  thermal  unit  now  used,  or  the  mechanical  equiv- 

^  Tranmctious  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical   Engineers,  vol.   xiii., 
No.  484,  on  the  ^* Economy  and  Efficiency  of  the   Steam  Engine,"  by  (■.  H. 

Peabodv. 

•  • 
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aleiit  of  the  beat  require*^  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pountl  of  water  one  degree  (rora  6^  degrees  to  (S3  degrees  Fabr., 
is  that  of  Professor  Rowland'a  determination,  of  778  foot-pounds. 
This  temperature  ia  also  that  of  the  new  British  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  more  clearly  approaches  the  15 
degrees  Cent,  of  the  French  standard — a  temperature  frequently 
used  and  readily  maintained  in  electrical  and  other  testing 
work. 

The  only  objection  to  the  British  thermal  unit  used  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  watt  is  that  this  heat-unit  ia  not,  like  the  watt,  one 
of  the  units  based  on  the  a<;ientific- standards  of  the  C.  G,  S. 
system.  Of  course,  such  a  heat-unit  is  to  be  found  in  the 
calorie.  But  its  mechanical  equivalent  requires  that  the  most 
accurate  scientific  measurements  be  made  at  the  critical  tem- 
peratures for  water,  which  have  lieen  found  to  be  quite  impos- 
sible of  determination. 

(U)  PRESENT  use  OF  THE  HEAT-UNIT  IN  STEAM  PUMPING  PLANTS. 
The  use  of  the  heat-unit  in  this  connection  was  first  sug- 
gested* by  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Emery,  member  of  this  Society.  He 
proposed  that  the  duty  of  pumping  engines  should  be  based 
upon  the  foot-pounds  of  work  done  by  the  steam  pump  on  an 
expenditure  of  1,000,000  B.  T.  U.  in  the  steam  supplied  to  the 
plant. 

■Tlie  adoption  of  this  standard  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
old  one,  by  which  the  ■'  duty  "  was  rated  in  foot-jjounds  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  coal  burned  uuder  the  boiler.  The  ordinary 
specification  of  an  evaporation  of  10  pounds  of  wiiter,  from  and 
at  212  degrees  Fahr.,  under  atmospheric  pressure,  would  result 
in  '->65,7lX)  B.  T.  U.  supplied  to  the  whole  plant  per  hundred 
pounds  coal  burned  under  the  boiler.  Another  advance  was 
made  when  it  was  proposed  to  state  this  "  duty  "  on  the  basis  of 
the  1,000  pounds  of  feed  water  supplied  to  the  system,  rating 
the  heat  units  per  pound  of  water  evaporated  as  before,  from 
and  at  212  degrees  Fahr.  But  it  was  clear  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  boiler  ahould  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  "duty"  of  the 
pumping  engine.  It  was  therefore  but  a  slight  step,  and  one  in 
the  right  direction,  to  change  the  standard  to  that  of  1,000.000 
B.  T.  U.  in  the  ateam  supplied  to  the  plant. 

*  United  States  Ceuteunial  C^oiumiasioii,  latetuaiioual  Exhibition,  Orou])  XK. ; 
vol.  vi..  pRgBs  SI  and  IIS  of  the  Heport  of  the  Judges. 
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Such  uae  of  the  hea>t-iiuit  wan  further  considered  before  tliis 
Society  in  the  "Beport  of  Committee  ou  a  Htaudard  Method 
of  Conducting  Daty  Trials  of  Pumping  Engines."  *  The  adop- 
tion of  this  method  has  since  resulted  in  moat  remarkable 
developments  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Unprecedented  econ- 
omies of  pumping  engines  have  been  bronght  about.  Installa- 
tions and  contract  trials  upon  snch  a  basis  have  furnished 
valuable  engineering  precedent.  The  "duty"  of  pumping  en- 
gines can  be  so  closely  approximated  that  binding  contracts  are 
willingly  entered  into  by  the  buih^era.  Bids  are  advertised  for 
with  the  undeistanding  that  "NoVnds  will  be  considered  offer- 
ing less  duty  than  130.000,000  foot-pounds." 

The  question  was  opened  afresh  and  the  cause  further  pro- 
moted by  Mr.  A.  F.  Hall  in  a  recent  paper  t  before  the  Society, 
in  which  he  writes  thus: 

"  But  why  use  variable  quantities  as  coal  and  steam  for  units 
when  the  heat-unit  is  just  as  simple  to  obtain  and  use,  and  one 
which  requires  but  little  study  to  understand  V  ...  It  has  in 
it  the  elements  of  simplicity,  and  places  all  engines  upon  an  equal 
footing  for  comparison,  which  no  other  proposed  method  does." 


(4j  PRESENT     WAY     OF     BT.WINO     THE     PBBFOBMANCE     OF    ELECTRIC 
POWER    PLANTS. 

It  has  been  previously  noted,  in  the  abstract  of  advantages  of 
the  heat-unit  basis  over  the  present  ratings,  that  the  latter  are  : 
(<7 1  kilowatts  per  pound  of  coal ;  (b\  kilowatts  per  cubic  foot  of 
g&&  ;  ((■}  kilowatts  per  gallon  of  nil.  This  is  merely  to  inaugu- 
rate a  method  of  stating  such  performance  tor  electric  plants 
as  that  which  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  for  pumping 
plants.  Neither  do  builders  of  engines  and  dynamos  care  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  heiit-generating 
plant,  whether  it  l>e  a  steam  boiler  or  a  gas  producer. 

The  watt,  the  kilowatt,  nr  the  watt-hour  basis  is  perfectly 
intelligible.  The  fuel  record  is  on  the  most  unsatisfactory  and 
unreliable  htisis  that  could  have  b«en  selected  for  such  ratings. 
The  kind  of  ooal  or  other  fuel  is  rarely  stated.     It  is  always  a 

■•  Traiiiaetion*  o1  iliu  Aiuericau  Sot'iety  of  Mecbaniral £!n|rineers,  vol.  xi..  No. 
Sm— "  Reran  nf  Cnmiiiitiee  on  k  Stuidard  .Metlioi)  of  Cnndnciiog  Duty  Trkla 
of  Pmnp1n»  Enginos.'' 

t  Tranmietioni  of  lli«  Amerimti  Sotnely  o(  Mooiianicul  EngiuotTB,  vol.  iv.. 
No.  584—-'  Krat  tToils  imd  SpeclBcallous  far  Puuplag  Engine^"  by  A.  F.  Hall. 
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variable  quantity.  Even  if  noted,  it  enables  one  to  form  only  a 
vague  notion  of  what  the  economic  rating  should  be  with  any 
other  kind  of  fuel.  Such  records  and  ratings  are  not  of  perma- 
nent value.  They  are  not  given  on  a  rational  and  scientific 
basis  in  conformity  with  the  standards  in  electrical  and  other 
engineering  work.  It  is  proposed  to  substitute  the  heat-unit  as 
the  standard,  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  unless  it  be 
as  to  the  kind  of  heat-unit  which  should  be  chosen.  This  objec- 
tion has  been  considered  in  a  preceding  section  with  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  British  thermal  unit  and  the  calorie  of  the 
French  standard. 

(5)   THE   LOAD   FACTOR  IN   POWER-PLANT   RATINGS. 

When  the  output  of  the  plant  is  referred  to,  it  is  usually  in 
terms  of  its  load  factor.  Thus,  for  any  one  day's  record  of  the 
performance  of  a  good  electric  plant  it  would  be  at  present  ex- 
pressed as,  say,  200  watt-hours  per  pound  of  coal,  with  load 
factor  of  40.  From  the  very  definition  of  this  term  **  load 
factor  "  and  the  limitations  placed  upon  it,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  same  factor  may  be  obtained  in  quite  a  number  of  diflferent 
ways.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  there  will  be  a  diflferent 
coal  bill  for  each  and  every  set  of  conditions  giving  one  and  the 
same  load  factor. 

This  load  factor  expresses  the  rate  of  working.  Professor 
Unwin  *  states  the  case  very  clearly  thus  :  "  There  may  be  vari- 
ous load  factors  according  to  the  precise  fluctuation  considered. 
But  for  the  object  at  present  in  view,  the  consideration  of  the 
influence  of  variation  of  load  on  the  efliciency  of  steam  plant, 
the  load  factor  may  be  taken  to  be  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  a 
day's  load  curve  to  the  area  of  a  rectangle  enclosing  it.  It  is 
equally  the  ratio  of  the  average  load  during  the  day  to  the* 
maximum  load  at  any  time  during  the  day." 

Such  a  load  factor,  therefore,  takes  no  consideration  of  the 
performance  under  a  steady  load,  but  mainly  represents  the 
result  of  the  general  average  of  all  of  the  various  fluctuations 
during  any  given  time  interval,  as  one  day.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  it  cannot  be  considered  as  being  at  all  equivalent  to 
what  is  herein  termed  "  the  proportional  part  of  the  full  load," 
under  which  condition  all  parts  of  the  system  may  be  consid- 

*  "On  the  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power  from  Central  Stations," 
by  W.  C.  Unwin,  London,  1894. 
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ered  as  running  under  a  constant  load.  It  is  the  performance 
under  the  latter  uniform  condition  which  forms  the  basis  for 
comparison  of  ratings  by  the  British  thermal  unit  standard. 

(6)    PROPOSED   USE   OF   HEAT-UNITS  IN  ELECTRIC   PLANTS. 

It  is  proposed  to  state  the  performance  of  steam-power  elec- 
tric plants  in  kilowatts  per  1,000,000  B.  T.  U.  supplied  to  the 
steam  used  in  the  complete  plant. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  same  line  of  arguments,  pro  and  C(m.j 
is  quite  likely  to  arise  as  in  the  case  of  similar  ratings  for 
pumping  plants.  However,  such  a  basis  is  equally  adapted  to 
meet  the  growing  requirements  for  some  standard  in  these  latter 
ty|>es  of  steam-power  plants. 

In  this  case,  moreover,  it  is  possible  to  start  upon  a  right 
basis  from  the  beginning.  The  practice  of  rating  the  perform- 
ance upon  the  watt-hours  per  pound  of  coal  has  not  become  so 
rooted  that  it  cannot  be  changed  to  that  now  proposed.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  standard  in  this  case  is  none  the  less  real, 
nor  is  its  final  adoption  less  probable  on  account  of  the  radi- 
cally diflferent  conditions  under  which  these  two  types  of  power 
plants  are  regularly  operated  ;  namely,  uniform  loads  in  pump- 
ing plants  and  extreme  and  often  rapidly  varying  loads  in  the 
electric  plants. 

As  long  as  electricity  continues  to  be  generated  by  machinery 
driven  by  heat  engines,  as  well  as  when  it  comes  to  be  generated 
from  coal  direct,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  better  standard 
than  that  already  adopted  in  steam  engineering.  The  unit  of 
measure  for  the  total  heat  put  into  the  system — namely,  the 
British  thermal  unit — is  that  upon  which  the  output  in  kilowatts 
may  be  most  satisfactorily  based. 

• 

1 7)  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  HEAT  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  STEAM. 

The  method  of  procedure,  by  which  the  quantity  of  heat  sup- 
plied to  the  system  is  determined  from  the  feed-water  measure- 
ments, has  been  ably  set  forth  in  the  report  *  of  the  Committee 
on  Duty  Trials  of  Pumping  Engines.  It  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  case  of  the  electric  plant,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  Starting  with  a  heat-unit  basis  of  computing  duty,  it  is  pro- 

*  Tratimctions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  vol.  xi.. 
No.  381—"  Report  of  Committee  on  a  Standard  Method  of  Conducting  Duty  Trials 
of  Pumping  Engines." 
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posed  to  make  the  computation  from  the  quantity  of  heat  sup^^* 
plied  to  the  complete  plant ;  using  not  only  that  supplied  to  the 
engine  cylinders,  but  that  supplied  to  all  the  necessary  parts  of 
the  engine,  such  as  the  steam  jackets,  the  donkey  feed  pump,  the 
independent  air  pump,  if  this  be  driven  with  steam,  and  any 
other  apparatus  using  steam  which  is  necessary  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  engine. 

"  In  contract  tests,  if  a  steam  pump  be  used  for  the  boiler 
feed  pump,  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied  for" operating  this  ap- 
paratus is  to  be  included  in  the  total  quantity,  not  only  in  cases 
where  both  boiler  and  engine  are  supplied  by  one  party,  but 
also  where  the  boiler  is  furnished  by  a  separate  contractor.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  added  that  if  the  engine  contractor 
does  not  furnish  the  boiler  feed  pump,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  specify,  if  he  desires,  the  kind  of  feeding  apparatus  which 
shall  be  used  during  the  test. 

"  The  heat-unit  method  requires  that  the  actual  total  heat  of 
the  steam  shall  be  known,  and  for  this  purpose  allowance  will 
necessarily  be  made  for  any  moisture  or  superheat  contained  by 
the  steam  furnished  to  the  engine." 

The  method  is  further  thus  specified  in  Mr.  A.  F.  Hall's 
paper,  previously  referred  to  : 

"  Each  pound  of  water  fed  to  the  boiler  is  to  be  debited  with 
the  heat  required  to  raise  all  of  the  water  from  the  temperature 
it  has  at  its  entrance  to  the  boiler  to  that  corresponding  to  the 
boiler  pressure,  and  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  convert  97 
per  cent,  of  the  water  into  steam  of  boiler  pressure  from  the 
temperature  corresponding  to  this  pressure." 

This  is  allowing  for  3  per  cent,  moisture.  The  amount  of 
moisture  in  any  case  would  be  determined  by  calorimetric 
measurements  of  the  quality  of  the  steam  supplied  by  the  boiler 
to  the  engine,  and  similarly  allowed  for. 

(8)  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  BOILER  NOT  IN  EVIDENCE. 

This  is  the  case  for  similar  reasons  to  those  which  have  ruled 
out  the  boiler  performance  in  determining  the  duty  of  pumping 
plants.  The  steam-generating  plant  and  the  steam  motive- 
power  installation  form  two  elements  wholly  distinct  from  each 
other.  They  may  be,  in  some  cases  are,  quite  independent  of 
each  other. 
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The  thermal  value  of  the  fuel  used  must  be  brought  into  the 
case  if  the  performance  of  the  plant  is  to  be  based  upon  the 
heat  supplied  to  the  boiler  furnace.  Such  a  coal  basis  is  too 
uncertain,  and  is  the  least  desirable  one  at  present  from  which 
to  determine  the  heat  supplied. 

The  boiler  plant  is  the  only  portion  of  the  installation  in 
which  the  human  element  has  a  hand  in  the  economic  per- 
formance. ' 

It  is  most  desirable   to  eliminate   this   as  far  as  possible. 
Upon  the  skill  of  the  fireman,  or  upon  what  may  be  called  his* 
personal  equation,  very  much  of  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
the  boiler  will  depend.     K  mechanical  stokers  are  used,  even 
then  the  skill  of  the  attendant  is  quite  an  important  item. 

However,  at  this  stagef  of  development,  builders  of  engines 
and  dynamos  do  not  care  to  be  responsible  for  the  performance 
of  the  boiler  plant,  which  is  often  furnished  and  installed  by 
entirely,  diflferent  parties.  They  wish  to  know  the  *'  duty,"  as 
in  the  case  of  pumping  engines,  regardless  of  the  boilers,  or 
irrespective  of  how  the  steam  is  supplied,  provided  it  is  com- 
mercially dry. 

(9)  DETERBONATION  OF  THE  WORK  DONE  BY  THE  ELECTRIC 

GENERATORS. 

This  reduces  simply  to  voltmeter  and  ammeter  readings  at 
the  switchboard.  These  are  to  be  further  corrected  for  any 
instrumental  errors.  The  load  during  trial  should  be  main- 
tained as  nearly  constant  as  practicable.  Latest  forms  of  re- 
cording instruments  make  it  quite  possible  to  obtain  accurate 
records  throughout  any  specified  period.  The  extreme  simpli- 
city and  the  high  degree  of  accuracy  attainable,  in  the  case  of 
the  electric  plant,  should  be  strong  points  in  favor  of  adopting 
such  a  standard  rating  as  here  proposed. 

Direct-connected  units  in  electric  plants  make  this  method 
as  feasible  and  as  practicable  as  in  direct-acting  pumping 
engines.  It  is  of  course  possible,  but  quite  improbable,  that 
steam-power  electric  plants  of  any  magnitude  will  be  belt- 
driven  in  the  future.  The  standard  performance  of  such  instal- 
lation involves  taking  into  account  the  small  percentage  of  loss 
due  to  the  slipping  of  the  belt  or  rope  drive.  This  must  be 
stipulated  in  the  specifications  and  allowed  for  in  like  manner 
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to  the  percentage  of  slip  in  steam  pumping-engine  trials.  The 
cases  are  not  exactly  analogous,  but  they  may  be  similarly  con- 
sidered in  the  specifications  and  determined  in  the  contract 
trial. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Charles  T,  Porter. — This  paper  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  ultimate  point  to  be  reached  is  the  rating  of 
all  steam  engines  upon  the  heat-unit  standard.  This  is  the 
mode  of  rating  to  which  engineering  is  tending,  and  is  obvi- 
ously the  only  mode  for  which  scientific  accuracy  can  be 
claimed. 

In  this  mode  a  heat  account  is  kept  with  the  engine.  It  is 
debited  with  the  number  of  thermal  units  supplied  to  it  and  to 
pumps,  etc.,  on  its  account,  and  is  credited  with  the  number 
converted  into  work.  The  ratio  between  these  numbers  ex- 
presses the  value  of  the  engine  on  the  economic  scale.  The 
object  of  all  engine  tests  should  be  to  determine  these  numbers 
with  accuracy. 

All  this  is  now  so  generally  understood  that  we  may  expect 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  experts  will  hereafter  work  on  this  line. 

My  object  in  discussing  this  paper  is  to  present  the  point 
that,  whatever  the  application  of  its  power  may  be,  the  engine 
should,  in  the  above  account,  be  credited  with  the  power  shown 
by  the  indicator.  In  crank  and  flywheel  engines  the  ratio* 
which  the  engine  is  capable  of  maintaining  between  the  num- 
ber of  thermal  units  received  and  the  number  accounted  for  on 
the  diagram  is  the  only  variable  to  speak  of,  and  presents  the 
only  point  of  interest. 

In  this  class  of  engines,  between  those  equally  well  made  the 
power  expended  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  engine  itself 
differs  but  little.  It  can  always  be  known,  having  been  shown 
by  repeated  experiments  to  be  the  power  shown  by  the  friction 
diagram,  whatever  amount  of  work  the  engine  may  be  doing. 
The  losses  of  power  in  the  dynamos  are  also  well  established. 

So  it  results,  practically,  that  in  fixing  the  terms  of  a  guar- 
antee, the  economic  value  of  the  engine,  determined  in  the 
method  above  indicated,  is  the  only  question  to  be  considered. 

J//'.  William  Kent — This  paper  states  that  electric  power 
plants  should  be  contracted  for  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  in 
vogue  for  pumping  plants.     The  plant  consists  of  three  princi- 
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pal  portions,  the  boiler,  tlie  engine,  and  the  dynamo;  it  alao' 
may  hare  economizers,  heaters,  feed-pumps,  and  Diany  other 
accessories.  If  a  whole  plant  is  to  be  ^laranteed  it  certainly 
should  iucliide  the  boiler.  If  tlie  author  had  said  that  the 
engine  and  dyuamo  part  of  the  plant  should  be  guaranteed  on 
this  basis,  I  should  say  the  heat-Tinit  standard  mayl>e  all  right. 
But  I  do  not  see  why  two  rival  eontractors  for  the  whole  plant 
should  be  each  asked  to  guarantee  on  this  basis  so  many  kilo- 
watts developed  from  a  certain  number  of  thermal  units  unless 
they  also  are  required  to  guarantee  the  economy  of  the  boilers. 
The  two  men  mar  put  in  equally  good  engines  and  dynamos 
while  one  may  put  in  a  better  boiler  plant  than  the  other.  I 
think  the  boiler  should  be  included. 

I'rof.  L.  \  Rnm/oljih. — The  writer  agrees  most  heartily  with 
Mr.  Aldrich  in  regard  to  the  method  of  rating  steam  and  elec- 
tric plants,  but  would  like  to  see  the  principle  carried  further 
than  the  heat  in  the  steam,  and  have  the  rating  based  on  the 
heat-units  in  the  coal.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  coal 
calorimeter,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  results 
sufficiently  concordant  to  warrant  its  use,  and  nothing  else  quite 
takes  its  place.  Eecent  investigations  on  the  coal  calorimeter, 
however,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  may  be  possible  to  get  satis- 
factory results  from  it.  under  which  circumstances  it  would  be 
perfectly  feasible.  The  element  of  uncertainty  introduced  by 
the  personal  equation  of  the  fireman,  while  objectionable  from 
a  purely  scientific  standpoint,  becomes  an  esseutial  element  in 
the  commercial  consideratiou  of  the  problem  ;  and  while  it  must 
l»e  admitted  that  the  proper  covering  of  this  point  in  a  specifi- 
cation or  test  presents  many  difficulties,  still  these  are  not  in- 
surmountable, and  as  a  reward  we  will  get  some  of  the  improve- 
ments in  boiler  design  and  economy  which  have  been  obtained 
in  steam-engine  work.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  much  of  the 
blauie  for  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  can  be  laid  more  fre- 
quently at  the  door  of  defective  boiler  design  and  management 
than  at  anywhere  else.  How  frequently  we  see  elaborate  engines 
supplied  with  steam  by  boilers  entirely  innocent  of  economizera, 
feed-water  heaters,  etc. ;  engine  rooms  fully  equipped  with  Indi- 
cators and  cards  taken  retrularly  where  there  is  no  method  of 
obtaining  the  water  consumption  !  While  there  ate,  perhaps, 
too  many  difficulties  in  the  way  at  the  present  time  of  our  rating 
the  economy  of  power  plants  on  the  basis  of  the  heat-nnits  in 
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the  coal,  there  is  no  reason  vrhy  we  should  not  ftt  the  present 
time  make  the  rating,  as  the  author  suggests,  on  the  basis  of  the 
heat-units  in  the  steam.  It  seems  to  have  everything  to  recom- 
mend it,  and,  as  the  author  well  aays,  should  be  done  now,  be- 
fore some  other  less  desirable  unit  is  adopted. 

I  do  not  like  Professor  Aldrich's  definition  of  the  heat-unit. 
He  says  :  "  The  British  thermal  unit  now  used,  or  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  from  62  degrees  to  63  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, is  tliat  of  Professor  Rowland's  determination  of  778  foot> 
pounds."  The  thermal  unit  is  not  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat.  The  heat-unit  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of 
water  one  degree  Fahrenheit,  and  is  independent  of  Rowland's 
or  any  one  else's  detenni  nation  of  the  mechanical  equivalent. 
But  there  i.'^  a  little  difference  of  opinion  at  what  temperature 
we  should  take  the  water  in  defining  a  heat  unit,  whether  from 
39  to  40  or  from  62  to  63.  I  prefer  the  old  definition,  39  to  40 
degrees,  but  the  tlifference  between  the  two  definitions  is  infini- 
tesimal and  of  no  practical  importance  iu  the  question  of 
rating  an  electric  plant  on  the  heat-unit  basis.  The  question 
of  the  dehuition  of  the  heat-unit  was  discussed  in  the  discus- 
sion of  Professor  Peabody's  paper  some  years  ago  ( Transao 
tioris,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  351 1.  But  there  is,  however,  another  unit  upon 
which  we  can  all  agree,  whicb  is  the  unit  of  evaporation,  or  the 
heat  required  to  evaporate  a  pound  of  water  from  and  at  212 
degrees.  This  is  965.7  times  the  value  of  the  heat  unit  by  the 
old  definition — that  is,  the  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of 
water  one  degree  Fahrenheit  at  the  temperature  of  maximum 
density,  or  from  39  to  40.  The  value  of  the  unit  of  evaporation 
is  a  "  constant  of  nature  "  which  does  not  depend  upon  the 
definition  of  the  heat-unit. 

In  regard  to  the  guarantees  to  be  made  on  a  complete  electrical 
plant,  since  the  testing  of  the  plant  includes  three  sejiarate 
tests — viz.:  that  of  the  boiler,  that  of  the  engine,  and  that  of  the 
dynamo — I  think  that  three  separate  guarantees  should  be  given, 
each  to  be  expressed  in  the  usual  commercial  manner.  The 
economical  performance  of  the  boiler  should  lie  guaranteed  in 
terms  of  pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212  degrees  per 
pound  combustible,  the  quality  of  the  coal  or  its  heating  value 
being  known,  or  it  may  be  stated  iu  terms  of  efficiency,  or  the 
quotient  of  the  heat  utilized  by  the  boiler  per  pound  of  com- 
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bustible  divided  by  the  beating  Talue  of  one  pound  of  com- 
biiHtible.  The  guarantee  of  the  engine  shonld  be  given  in 
pounds  of  steam  used  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour. 
That  of  the  dynamo,  if  coupled  direct  to  the. engine,  should  be 
stated  in  efficiency,  or  the  quotient  of  the  electrical  horae-power 
delivered  divided  by  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  engine. 
For  scientific  comparisons  these  several  efficiencies  may  be  con- 
vened into  t^rms  of  heat-unita,  but  I  do  not  think  the  heat-unit 
standard  is  desirable  in  commercial  guarantees. 

Prof.  William  S.  Aldrich.* — The  extent  and  limitations  of  the 
heat-unit  basis  have  been  well  stated  by  Mr.  Porter  in  eaying 
that  the  engine  is  to  be  debited  with  the  heat  supplied  to  it 
and  to  the  pumps,  etc.,  on  its  account,  and  to  be  credited  with 
the  heat  converted  into  work.  While  this  was  outlined  in  Sec- 
tion 7,  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate 
paper.  As  in  the  case  of  pumping  plants,  the  contractor  for 
the  engine  "should  be  permitted  to  specify,  if  he  desires,  the 
kind  of  feeding  apparatus  which  shall  be  used  during  the  lest," 
and  we  might  add  the  kind  and  type  of  condensing  apparatus  to 
be  likewise  used.  Mr.  Kent  believes  tliat  the  heat-unit  standard 
may  be  all  right,  "if  the  author  had  said  that  the  engine  and 
dynamo  part  of  the  plant  should  be  guaranteed  on  this  basis." 

The  boiler  performance  may  be  included,  if  so  desired,  hut 
the  present  inherent  difficulties  of  the  case  are  well  stated  by 
Professor  Randolph.  Builders  and  contractors  will  probably 
have  much  to  say  regarding  this.  So  far  Ixiiler-makera  prefer 
sejiarate  contracts  and  tests. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  why  these  separate  contracts  and  tests 
should  be  made.  Why  should  the  performance  of  tlie  engine 
and  dynamo  be  separated  when  Mr.  Kent  proposes  to  have  the 
dynamo  guaranteed  in  terms  of  an  efficiency  based  on  the  indi- 
cated horse-power  of  the  engine?  Is  it  desirable  to  so  involve 
the  performance  of  tlie  engine  when  defining  the  efficiency  of 
the  dynamo?  No  doubt,  the  two  should  be  jointly  considered 
in  contracts  and  tests,  but  we  question  the  expediency  of  such 
an  efficiency  basis  for  the  dyuatuo.  Again,  why  should  the 
indicated  horse-power  of  the  engine  be  involved  at  all  in  a 
quantitative  manner?  It  is  certainly  eliminated  in  oontracHng 
and  testing  for  the  combined  economic  performance  of  engine 
and  dynamo,  whether  rating  such  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Kent  or 
*  AutUor's  cloaare,  aiider  the  Hulea. 
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as  iiitted  ill  tLe  paper.  To  inake  a  contract  an>l  a  teat  from  tbe 
electrical  output  ot  djuamo  to  tliH  iuclicated  horse-power  of 
engine,  theuoe  from  tbe  latter  to  the  pounds  of  steam  per  indi- 
cated horae-powei-  per  hoar,  introdncea  the  entirely  unneces- 
sitry  intermediate  sta^e  or  step  of  the  indicated  borse-power  of 
eugiue.  Feed-water  measurements  per  bonr  as  to  quantity  and 
temperature  will  give  the  qua.ntity  of  heat  required  to  raise  all 
of  the  feed-water  from  its  temperature  to  that  of  tbe  steam  at 
the  boiler  pressure,  and  tbe  kilowatts  per  hour  at  specified  and 
maintained  uniform  loads  on  the  dyuamo  will  give  the  electiical 
output.  Can  anything  more  be  settled  by  indicator-card  measure- 
ments of  tbe  horse-power  developed  by  the  engine  while  tested  ? 
Sources  of  error  are  at  once  introduced,  in  instruments  for 
speed  and  indicator  measurements  as  well  as  in  calculations 
therefrom,  whenever  the  indicated  horsepower  is  brought  into 
evidence ;  and  all  of  these  are  entirely  unnecessary  for  heat-unit 
ratings  for  the  purposes  noted  in  the  paper. 

Of  course,  so  long  as  heat  and  work  are  mutually  convertible 
tbe  performance  of  the  motive-power  machinery  of  the  plant 
might  be  equally  expressed,  either  as  an  efficiency  ratio  or  as 
output  in  work  units  per  input  in  heat  units.  Mr.  Kent  would 
advocate  the  efficiency  ratio  for  the  engine  and  dynamo  equip- 
ment ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  duty  in  foot-pounds  (or  other 
work  units)  per  1,000,000  heat-units  supplied  has  recognized 
value  in  any  consideration  of  economic  performance. 

The  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  ot  water  one 
degree  at  any  given  temperature  is  no  doubt  a  perfectly  definite 
quantity,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  definitely  determined  vrith 
equal  precision  at  any  and  every  point  of  the  thermometric 
scale.  This  amount  of  heat,  when  once  determined,  may  lie 
conveniently  expressed  in  units  of  energy,  and  tbe  theoretical 
C.  G,  H.  unit  of  heat  is  one  erg.  According  to  the  very  latest 
and  last  determinations,  the  amount  of  beat  required  to  raise  a 
mass  of  water  of  one  gramme  from  9.5  degrees  to  10.5  degrees  of 
the  scale  of  the  hydrogen  thermometer  is  equal  to  42,000,000 
ergs,  or  4.2  joules  or  a  "  calory."  The  whole  question  is  that  of 
determining  the  quantity  of  heat  required,  and  not  of  the  kind 
of  the  units  to  be  used.  It  would  really  seem  best  to  determine 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  given  mass  of  water  one 
degree  at  such  a  temperature  as  that  at  whioh  it  is  entirely 
possible  to  deteroiiue  its  equivalent  in  ener^  units, 
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In  conjunction  with  Messrs.  F.  F.  Gaines  and  H.  E.  Williams, 
the  writer  presented  a  paper  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Society, 
(December,  1895),  entitled  the  **  Proportions  of  High-Speed  En- 
gines." t  The  earlier  paper  explained  our  method  of  comparing 
practice  and  deriving  general  coefficients  for  use  in  formulas, 
but  it  gave  only  a  few  of  these  constants  by  way  of  illustration. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  former  paper  a  similar  investi- 
gation has  been  made  upon  "  low-speed "  engine  proportions, 
mainly  of  the  Corliss  type  ;  and  the  original  data,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, have  recently  been  revised. 

The  principal  results  are  now  presented,  with  several  of  the 
diagrams  which  It  was  thought  might  be  of  the  most  interest. 

No  elaborate  argument  in  justification  of  the  use  of  formulas 
for  the  purpose  of  designing  will  be  oflfered  in  connection  witli 
this  paper.  The  writer  is  well  aware  of  the  prejudice  against 
such  instruments  in  certain  quarters,  and  he  has  himself  the 
most  profound  respect  for  that  sound  engineering  judgment 
which  often  properly  outweighs  computations.  In  explanation 
of  the  predominating  idea  underlying  this  work,  a  quotation  is 
made  from  the  introduction  of  the  paper  referred  to  above  : 

"  It  occurred  to  the  writer,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  derive  formulas  which  would  express, 
more  or  less  closely,  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  as  the 
result  of  experience  in  engine  construction.  These  formulas 
are  necessarily  empirical  in  the  sense  that  tliey  are  adjusted  to 
agree  with  observations  ;  but  they  should  be,  whenever  possible, 
rational  in  form.  That  is,  the  variables  should  enter  the  formu- 
las as  they  would  enter  purely  analytical  formulas ;  while  the 


*  Presented  at  tbe  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transactions, 
f  Transactions  A.  S  M.  E.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  117,  No.  670. 
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constants  would  be  derived  from  practice,  and  not  from  assumed 
working  strength,  bearing  pressures,  etc.  In  other  words,  the 
engine  in  actual  operation  takes  the  place  of  the  laboratory  test- 
ing machine  in  supplying  data  for  design. 

"  The  advantages  of  using  expressions  of  the  rational  form, 
rather  than  purely  empirical  formulas,  are  :  first,  that  working 
stresses,  factors  of  safety,  etc.,  can  be  deduced  from  their  con- 
stants, and  that  these  constants  can  be  intelligently  modified  to 
meet  new  conditions ;  second,  that  they  can  be  applied  with 
greater  safety  somewhat  beyond  the  range  of  data  from  which 
they  are  obtained." 

The  original  computations  on  high-speed  engines  were  made 
by  Messrs.  Gaines  and  Williams  in  the  preparation  of  their 
graduating  thesis  in  1895.  The  work  on  low-speed  engines 
was  done  by  Messrs.  L.  J.  Gray  and  W.  S.  Goll,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  them  as  a  thesis  upon  graduation  from  Sibley  College, 
Cornell  University,  in  1896.  Mr.  T.  A.  Bennett  of  the  present 
senior  class,  in  the  same  institution,  has  assisted  in  putting  the 
data  iiito  the  shape  which  they  now  assume.  The  writer  desires 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  these  gentlemen  for  their 
painstaking  eflforts,  and  to  express  especially  his  great  appre- 
ciation of  the  liberality  with  which  many  prominent  engine- 
builders  responded  to  the  request  for  data. 

METHOD   OF  PROCEDURE. 

A  printed  form  with  spaces  for  insertion  of  over  fifty  items 
relating  to  the  proportions  of  parts  of  engines  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  various  leading  engine-builders,  many  of  whom 
filled  in  the  required  data  relating  to  from  three  to  sixteen  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  engines.  The  entire  collection  of  material  covers, 
more  or  less  completely,  nearly  200  engines,  ranging  from  20  to 
725  horse-pojver.  The  information  thus  obtained  was  classified 
for  comparison.  Thus,  for  example,  in  dealing  with  crank-pin 
and  main  journal  dimensions,  the  centre-crank  engines  cannot 
be  properly  compared  with  side-crank  engines,  while  the  pis- 
ton rods  of  such  engines  may  be  classed  together,  at  least  if  the 
rotative  speeds  are  not  too  widely  divergent. 

The  following  notation  is  used  throughout  this  paper  : 
D  =  diameter  of  piston ;  A  =  area  of  piston ;  L  =  length  of 
stroke  ;  S  =  steam  pressure,  taken  at  100  pounds  per  square 
inch   above  exhaust,   as  a  standard  pressure;  H.-P.   =  rated 
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horse-power ;  N  =  revolutions  per  minute ;  (7  =  a  constant. 
All  dimensions  in  inches,  unless  stated  to  the  contrary.  Other 
notation  is  explained  as  used. 

The  general  method  employed  in  deriving  the  various  expres- 
sions may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  that  used  for  the  di- 
ameter of  the  crank  shaft  at  the  main  bearings.     (See  Fig.  235.) 

Of-ank  Shaft — d  =  diameter  of  shaft.  The  formula  for  the 
diameter  of  a  shaft  which  is  subjected  to  torsion  is 

d  =  O  V  H.-P.  -f-  iV^,    if  the  moment  of  torsion  is  constant. 

Crank  shafts  are  subject  to  variable  combined  bending  and 
twisting  moments ;  but  these  jnoments,  when  their  magnitude 
and  variation  are  known,  can  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  twist- 
ing moment ;  hence  an  expression  of  the  above  form  applies  to 
the  case  in  hand,  if  the  ratios  between  bending  to  twisting  mo- 
ments and  between  maximum  and  mean  moments  are  constant. 
These  ratios  should  not  affect  the  form  of  the  above  expression, 
but  only  the  value  of  the  numerical  coefficient.  In  the  engines 
examined,  there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  above  ratios  of 
moments  among  the  engines  of  the  same  class.  Of  course  this 
agreement  is  by  no  means  mathematically  exact ;  but  the  con- 
stants given  in  this  paper  are  only  intended  to  show  the  general 
trend  of  practice,  and  the  diagrams  exhibit  the  uniformity,  or 
lack  of  uniformity,  among  the  various  builders  as  to  certain 
proportions. 

From  the  data  at  hand,  points  were  plotted  on  cross-section 
paper  with  given  values  of  d  as  ordinates,  and  the  corresponding 
values  of  v^H.-P.  h-  3^as  abscissas.  Points  located  in  this  way 
are  indicated  by  small  circles  in  Fig.  235,  and  if  two  points,  de- 
rived from  different  engines,  coincide,  a  double  circle  is  used. 
All  points  obtained  from  the  engines  of  one  maker  are  connected 
by  a  conventional  line.  The  broken  character  of  some  of  the 
lines  representing  the  dimensions  of  a  single  builder  may  be 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  use  of  common  fractions  of  an 
inch  and  by  the  frequent  practice  of  using  the  same  frame, 
crank  shaft,  etc.,  with  different  cylinders. 

The  heavy  full  line  is  drawn  to  represent  the  average  of  the 
observations,  and  lines  are  also  drawn  to  embrace  the  extreme 
points.  From  the  equations  of  these  lines  formulas  are  derived 
which  represent  the  average  and  extremes  of  practice,  as  shown 
by  the  engines  examined.  The  three  formulas  thus  obtained 
differ  only  in  the  values  of  the  constants. 
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The  following  results  are  derived  from  about  eighty  separate 
engines  classed  as  high-speed  engines,  and  about  eighty-five 
engines  classed  as  low-speed  engines.  Those  in  the  former 
class  range  from  20  to  240  horse-power,  and  they  represent  the 
practice  of  thirteen  different  builders.  Those  in  the  second 
class  range  from  45  to  740  horse-power,  and  they  represent 
twelve  diflferent  builders.  Some  of  the  data  received  could  notj 
for  various  reasons,  be  used  to  advantage  in  our  work.  In  some 
instances  the  number  of  engines  considered  was  necessarily  less 
than  the  above,  but  very  few  of  the  following  coefficients  are 
derived  from  less  than  fifty  separate  engines. 

All  of  the  engines  from  which  these  coefficients  were  derived 
are  commercial  forms  which  have  been  subjected  to  years  of 
service ;  therefore  it  is  probable  that  dimensions  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  corresponding  to  the  mean  values  of  the 
various  constants  would  secure  reasonable  safety  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.  Commercial  or  engineering  advantages  may 
warrant  the  use  of  larger  members  in  many  cases. 

The  data  used  are  all  from  simple  engines,  but  ifc  is  believed 
that  many  of  the  results  may  be  applied  to  compound  engines 
by  modifying  them  to  comply  with  well-known  relations. 

THE   CYLINDER. 

Data  on  thickness  of  cylinder  walls  i shell),  flanges,  cylinder 
heads,  and  cylinder  head  bolts  were  obtained  only  for  the 
engines  classed  as  low-speed.* 

Thlchtess  of  Walls  (Fig.  228).— The  shell  of  the  cylinder  must 
have  sufficient  thickness  to  resist  the  maximum  bursting  action 
and  to  avoid  objectionable  deformation,  even  after  the  cylinder 
has  been  rebored  one  or  more  times ;  and  in  small  cylinders, 
for  moderate  pressures,  the  thickness  necessary  to  insure  good 
castings  may  be  the  prime  requirement.  Such  considerations 
have  led  to  the  proposal  of  empirical  formulas  in  which  the 
steam  pressure  does  not  appear.  While  the  use  of  this  class  of 
formulas  is  not  in  strict  accord  with  a  leading  idea  of  the  work 
here  described,  it  has  seemed  well  to  adopt  such  an  expression 
in  this  instance. 


*  Kngines  classed  as  "  low-speed ''  are  C<>rliss  or  other  long-stroke  engines 
usually  making  not  more  than  100  or  125  revolutions  per  minute.  Those  classed 
as  *•  high-speed  "  engines  have,  generally,  r  stroke  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
diameters,  with  a  prevailing  rotative  speed  of  200  to  800  revolutions  per  minute. 
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The    general    form    of   the    expresBioa    that    is    very   often 
employed : 

t=VD  +  B, 
in  vhich  t  =  the  thickness  of  the  shell  in  inches,  D  =  the  diam- 
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eter  of  the  piston  in  inches,  and  C  and  B  are  the  constants. 
Prom  the  engines  specified  above  I'see  Fig.  228)  it  is  found  that 
r"  varies  from  .04  to  .06,  and  that  B  =  .5  inch. 
The  general  practice  is  expressed  approximately  by 
/  -  .05/>  i-  .3  inch. 
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It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  look  upon  the  added  constant 
of  0.3  inch,  found  above,  as  an  allowance  for  reboring,  etc.,  and 
the  coefficient  C  as  one  which  should  vary  with  the  steam  pres- 
sure. The  engines  considered  in  deriving  the  values  given  are 
all  rated  on  from  80  to  100  pounds  pressure ;  hence,  in  using 
this  formula  for  higher  pressures  ifc  would  seem  advisable  to 
increase  the  value  of  C  proportionally'.  Looked  at  from  this 
standpoint,  the  above  formula  becomes  a  rational  one. 

Flanges  and  (.S)Uniler  Heads. — The  flanges  and  the  cylinder 
heads  usually  have  the  same  general  thickness.  This  is  found  to 
varv  from  1.0  to  1.5  times  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  the  mean 
value  being  about  1.2  times  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder  walL 

Cylinder  Head  iituds. — There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the 
number  of  studs  nor  their  diameters.  In  the  above-specified 
low-speed  engines  none  have  studs  less  than  J  inch  or  more 
than  1|  inches  diameter.  The  least  number  of  bolts  is  8  for  a 
cylinder  10  inches  diameter,  and  the  greatest  number  is  32  for 
a  cylinder  24  inches  diameter. 

A  large  number  of  small  bolts,  as  against  a  small  number  of 
large  bolts,  tends  to  secure  tightness  of  the  joint;  but  the 
smaller  bolts  are  subjected  to  greater  stress  in  screwing  up. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  experiments,  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  writer,  show  that  the  stress  at  the 
bottom  of  the  thread,  due  to  screwing  up  a  bolt,  may  equal  or 

30  000 
exceed   —^ —  pounds  per  square  inch,  in  which  d  =  the  nomi- 
nal diameter  of  the  bolt. 

The  average  number  of  bolts  used  in  each  head  of  the  above 
engines  is  given  approximately  by 

n  =  .72?, 
in  which  n  =  number  of  bolts,  and  D  =  diameter  of  piston  in 
inches.     Of  course  the  number  given  by  this  rule  would  usually 
be  modified  to  secure  an  even  number. 

The  general  practice  as  to  diameter  of  studs  is  represented 
nearly  by 

40  "^  2  ^       ' 
d  being  the  nominal  diameter  of  the  studs. 
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PORTS  AND  PIPES. 

Areas  of  Ports  and  Pipes. — 

Area  of  port  (or  pipe)  =  a,  in  square  inches. 
Area  of  piston  ^  A,  in  square  inches. 
Mean  piston  speed  —  Y,  in  feet  per  minute.    . 
The  relation  of  port  area  (or  pipe  area)  to  area  of  piston  and 
mean  piston  velocity  is  expressed  by 

AV 

in  which  C  is  the  mean  velocity  of  steam  through  the  port,  or 
pipe,  in  feet  per  minute. 

Po7'ts — High-Speed  Engines, — (The  same  ports  used  for  steam 
and  exhaust.) 

For  the  general  practice  it  is  found  that 
Mean  value  ot  C  =  5,500. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  6,500. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  4,500. 
As  the  piston  speed  is  quite  constant  for  a  large  number  of 
these  engines  (about  600  feet  per  minute),  the  area  of  port  may 
be  conveniently  expressed  by 

a  =  KA, 
in  which  ^is  as  follows  for  the  general  practice : 
Mean  value  oi  K  =  .11. 
Maximum  value  of  ^  =  .13. 
Minimum  value  oi  E  =  .09. 
Area  of  Steam  Ports — LoW'Speed  Engines. — (Separate  ports 
for  exhaust.) 

For  these  engines  it  is  found  that  the  general  practice  is 
represented  by 

Mean  value  of  C  =:  6,800. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  9,000. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  5,000. 
Ill  the  relation  a  =■  KA,  K  varies  for  the  general  practice 
with  these  engines  as  follows  : 

Mean  value  of  K  —  .09. 
Maximum  value  of  ^=  .10. 
Minimum  value  of  ^  :=  .08. 
Exhaust  Ports — Low-Speed  Engines, — With  the  same  forms  of 
expressions  as  above,  designating  area  of  the  exhaust  port  by 
/7,  it  is  found  that 
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Mean  value  of  ^/  =  5,5CO. 
Maximum  value  of  C  —  7,0<!O. 
Minimum  value  of  C=  4,000. 

Mean  value  of  Jf  =  .11  =  i- 
Maximum  value  of  jK'  =  .125  =  \, 

Minimum  value  of  jE'  =  .10  =  y'^. 

AV 
Steam  Pipen — Iligh-Speed  Engines, — ^In  the  expression  a  =  —^^ 

Mean  value  of  C  =  B,500. 
Maximum  value  of  (7  =  7,000. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  5,800. 
As  the  piston  speed  is  approximately  the  same  in  many  of  the 
cases,  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  relation 

It  is  found  that 

Mean  value  ot  K  =  .30. 
Maximum  value  oi  K  —  .32. 
Minimum  value  of  K  =  .29. 
Steam  Pipes — Low-Speed  Engijiea, — With  these  engines  it  is 
found  that 

Mean  value  of  C  =  6,000. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  8,000. 
Minimum  value  oi  C  =  5,000. 

Mean  value  of  K=  .32. 
Maximum  value  of  ^  =  .35. 
Minimum  value  of  A"  =  .27. 
Kxfiauat  Plpoa — High-Speed  Engiiies, — 
Mean  value  of  C  =  4,400. 
Maximum  value  of  (7  =  5,500. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  2,500. 

Mean  value  of  K  =  .37. 
Maximum  value  of  7C  =  .50. 
Minimum  value  of  Jf  =  .33. 
Exhaust  Pipes — Lcno-Speed  Engines, — 
Mean  value  of  C  =  3,800. 
Maximum  value  of  (7  =  4,700. 
Minimum  value  oi  0=  2,800. 

Mean  value  oi  K  =  ,40. 
Maximum  value  of  TiT  =  .45. 
Minimum  value  of  K  =  .35. 
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FACE    OF  PISTONS. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  very  general  agreement  will 
be  found  in  the  practice  of  various  builders  as  to  the  face;  or 
width,  of  pistons. 

*  The  following  expression,  in  which  F  =  face  of  piston,  was 
employed  to  express  the  relation  of  face  of  piston  to  diameter 
of  piston : 

F=CD. 
High-Speed  Engines, — 

Mean  value  of  C  =  .46. 
Maximum  value  of  (7  =  .60. 
Minimum  value  of  (7  =  .30. 
'  LoiC'Speed  Engines. — 

Mean  value  of  (7  =  .32. 
Maximum  value  of  <7  =  .45. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  .25. 
No  data  were  obtained  on  the  thickness  of  piston  walls. 

PISTON    RODS. 

There  are  several  methods  of  treating  this  member  analyti- 
cally, any  of  which  might  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  formula  in 
deriving  constants  by  the  general  method  used  in  this  investi- 
gation. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  treat  it  as  a  long  strut,  to  be  designed  for 
rigidity,  inasmuch  as  any  considerable  buckling  or  flexure  of  the 
rod  would  induce  objectionable  friction  and  wear  at  the  stuffing 
box,  or  possibly  cramping  of  the  piston.  The  Euler  formula 
has  been  followed.     It  has  the  form 

p  -  K'^  .  p  =  A'tt^— ^ 

in  which  E  =  the  modulus  of  elasticity  ;  /  =  moment  of  inertia 
for  the  section ;  Zi  =  the  length  of  the  strut ;  and  P  =  the 
greatest  load  consistent  with  stability.  The  value  of  the  con- 
stant JT depends  upon  the  end  conditions ;  that  is,  upon  whether 
the  ends  of  the  strut  are  "  fixed  "  or  pivoted,  free  or  guided. 
The  piston  rod  is  considered  as  coming  under  the  case  in  which 
the  strut  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the  other.     It  may  be 

*  Only  horizontal  engines  are  incladed  in  deriving  the  following  coefficients. 
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urged  that  the  guides  constrain  the  outer  end  ;  but  many  forms 
of  guides  are  poorly  adapted  to  exert  constraint  against  lateral 
flexure,  and  it  is  better  to  provide  the  slight  increase  of  diame- 
ter required  to  avoid  such  side  pressure  on  the  guides.  In  this 
case 

or 

""  4  iV 

n  1 

P  =  SjI^;     I=r,-7tcl*;   Li  {in  plotting)  is   taken   equal  to 

length  of  stroke  Z.  Of  course  the  free  length  of  a  piston 
rod  is  always  somewhat  greater  than  the  length  of  stroke  ;  but 
their  ratio  is  not  very  different  in  most  engines  of  a  similar 
class ;  hence  we  may  use  Z  for  Z„  with  proper  modification  of 
the  constant  involved  in  the  formula. 

General  practice  will  be  assumed  to  show  that  the  free  length 
of  piston  rod  Zi  =  1.2  L  for  high-speed  engines,  or  that  Z,\ 
=  IAD ;  and  that  Z,  =  1.1  Z  for  low-speed  engines,  or  Zi'  = 
1.2  L\ 

Assuming  S  SkS  a  standard  steam  pressure  of  100  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  that  E  =  30,000,000,  the  Euler  expression 
takes  the  form  for  high-speed  engines  (with  Zi^  =  1.4Z^) : 

^TrZ^Tr"  X  30,000,000  Ttd' 

""   4    ""     4  X  IAD  X  64    ' 
or 

,  _64  X  100  X  1.4  .  7)2  rsx. 

■"30,000,000  tt'  ^^^^' 

therefore  d  =.074  VDZ' 

In  a  similar  way  for  the  low-speed  engines  : 

d  =  mVBl  (taking  Z,'  =  1.21}). 

Both  of  these  expressions  are  for  a  factor  of  safety  of  unity. 
The  general  form  for  each  of  these  expressions  is 

d=  C\/I)L' 

The  actual  data  for  the  two  classes  of  engines  are  treated  as 
follows  : 

The   diameter   of  rod   for   a  given  engine  is  plotted  as  an 

ordinate,  and  the  value  of  V-OZ,  for  the  same  engine,  is  plotted 
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as  BD  abscissa,  and  so  on  for  each  engine  of  which  the  data  are 
available.  A  curve  (straight  line  in  this  and  many  other  cases) 
is  drawn  to  represent  the  mean  of  all  such  points ;  also  lines 
to  include  the  extreme  points,  unless  a  few  of  these  are  found 
to  be  much  out  of  the  general  range.  (See  Fig.  229.)  The  equa- 
tions of  these  three  lines  give  the  mean,  maximum,  and  minimum 
values  of  the  coefficient  6'  for  (he  practice  represented  by  the 
engines  examined. 


Pietm  Bods  of  ffiffk-Speed  Enginea  (Pig.  229).- 
Mean  value  of  C  =  .14 


Maximum  value  of  C 

Minimum  value  of  C 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  mean  val 

of  rod  greater  than  that  required 


lue  of  C  will  give  a  diameter 
ith  a  factor  of  safety  of  unity 


in   the  ratio  of  .145   to  .074,  or  of  2   to   1   Inearly).     As  the 
strength  of  the  long  strut  varies  as  the  fourth   power  of   the 

diameter,  the  factor  of  safety  is  (-^77)  =  15- 
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Pistm  Bods  (f  Loio~Speed  Engines  (Fig.  230).— 

Mean  value  oi  C  =  .11. 

Maximam  valne  of  C  =  .13. 

Mimmnm  valae  of  i7  =  .10. 
The  diameter  given  by  this  mean  value  of  C  is  to  the  diameter 
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with  factor  of  safety  of  unity  as  .11  to  .07,  or   as  1.57  to  1. 

/  ii\* 
This  corresponds  to  a  factor  of  safety  of  ( ^  )  =  6. 

While  the  conditions  under  which  a  high-speed  engine  oper- 
ates may  make  a  higher  factor  of  safety  proper  with  this  type, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  so  great  a  difference  is  really 
necessary.  Two  elements,  not  yet  mentioned,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection,  however.  The  body  of  the  rod  should 
be  not  only  stiff  enough  as  a  long  strut,  but  the  ends,  where 
they  are  reduced  by  screw  threads  or  key-ways,  must  have  a 
section  sufficient  for  the  direct  stress  (tension  and  compression). 
The  area  of  these  reduced  sections  should  be  about  the  same 
for  engines  of  the  same  diameter  (with  similar  materials  and 
steam  pressure),  regardless  of  the  length  of  stroke ;  hence 
the  diameter  of  body  of  the  rod  which  provides  the  required 
reduced  area  will  give  a  greater  margin  with  the  shorter 
strokes.     Furthermore : 

Since  the  strength  of  the  long  strut  increases  as  the  fourth 
power  of  the  diameter,  it  requires  an  increase  of  diameter  of 
less  than  20  per  cent,  to  double  the  factor  of  safety ;  therefore 
the  tendency  to  provide  somewhat  greater  dimensions  with 
high-speed  engines  than  are  common  in  low-speed  engines  of 
similar  diameter  of  piston  m&y  easily  lead  to  an  excessive 
increase  in  the  factor  of  safety  in  such  a  member  as  the  piston 
rod. 

CONNECTING   RODS. 

These  are  treated,  like  the  piston  rods,  as  long  struts,  except 
that  the  constants  are  different,  owing  to  the  end  conditions. 
The  connecting  rod  is  "  pin  ended,"  or  round  ended,  as  regards 
buckling  in  the  plane  of  its  motion,  while  it  is  to  be  treated  as 
"  square  ended  "  against  lateral  deflection.  Bods  of  circular 
cross  section  need  only  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
plane  in  which  they  are  most  liable  to  buckle  ;  viz.,  in  the  plane 
of  their  motion.  Bods  of  rectangular  section  (or  of  approxi- 
mately rectangular  section)  are  liable  to  buckle  in  either  plane, 
depending  upon  the  relation  of  the  height,  h,  to  the  breadth 
(thickness),  b,  of  the  section. 

The  Euler  formula  for  a  pin-ended  strut  is 

/>  __  -ja  '^^ 
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anci  for  a  square-eDiled  strat  it  is 


/'  =  4t= 


A" 


in  which  P  is  the  greatest  load  consistent  with  stability  ;  E  is 
the  modulns  of  elasticity ;  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
mid-section ;  and  L^  is  the  length  of  the  struts. 
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Connecting  Rods  of  High-Speed  Engines  (Fig.  231j. — (Eectangu- 
lar  sections  only.) 

Connecting  rods  generally  six  cranks  long. 

It  can  be  shown  from  the  above  expressions  that  a  rectangular 
strut  with  end  conditions  as  in  connecting  rods,  under  static 
load,  should  have  a  cross  section  such  that  the  dimension  in 
the  plane  of  the  pin  axes  ia  one-half  of  the  dimension  perpen- 
dicular to  this  plane,  or  A  =  26.  In  engine  connecting  rods,  the 
value  of  h  is  considerably  greater  than  2i.  This  excess  of  /( 
over  26  may  be  considered  as  an  allowance  for  the  inertia 
action  (centrifugal  throw)  on  the  rod  ;  that  is,  we  may  consider 
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the  strength  of  the  rod  against  the  thrust  as  determined  by  the 
breadth  h  and  a  height  26.     Then,  for  lateral  flexure, 

With  a  load  P  =  t^^^  ("i  which  ^S^  is  taken  at  100  pounds 
per  square  inch),  a  factor  of  safety  of  unity,  and  E  =  30,000,000  : 

InD^   X    100  =  47r«  X   30,000,000   x     ** 


4  —  ' — ' 6Zi^- 


Therefore  b  =  .026  VDZi. 
Adopting  the  expression 


b  =  C^DL^ 


for  the  connecting  rods,  plotting  b  and  VDLi  of  each  engine 
as  coordinates,  and  drawing  lines  to  represent  the  mean, 
maximum,  and  minimum  of  the  general  practice,  the  following 
values  of  C  are  obtained : 

Mean  value  of  C  =  .057. 

Maximum  value  of  C  =  .07. 

Minimum  value  oi  C  =  .045. 

/057\* 
This  mean  value  of  64ndicates  a  factor  of  safety  of  (-ks^)  =  27. 

A  comparison  of  the  height,  /t,  and  breadth,  b,  at  mid-section 
of  the  above  rods  shows  that  in  the  relation  h  z=  Kb, 
Mean  value  oi  K=  2.7. 
Maximum  value  oi  K=  4.0. 
Minimum  value  oi  K=  2.2. 
Connecting  Rods  of  Low^Spe^  Engines  (Fig.  232). — (Circular 
sections  only.) 

Connecting  rods  generally  five  and  a  half  cranks  long. 
For  flexure  in  the  plane  of  motion 

XnlJ^S  =  ^;r/>5  X   100  =  7r2  X  30,000,000  x  -/^^' 


4  4  '       '  64  A'' 

Therefore  d  =  .048VZ?/-i  (for  factor  of  safety  of  unity). 
Using  the  general  expression 

d  =  CVI)L^, 

plotting  d  and\//>/^i  as  the  coordinates,  and  drawing  mean  and 
extreme. lines  as  before  : 

Mean  value  oi  C  =  .092. 

Maximum  value  of  C  =  .105. 

Minimum  value  of  C  =  .082. 
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This  mean  value  of  C  indicates  a  factor  of  safety  (neglecting 
tlie  whipping  of  the  rod)  of 


/.092\*_ 

V:o48/ 


The  area  of  the  orosshead  shoes  which  sustain  the  Vertical 
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component  of  the  force  on  the  connecting .  rod  is  expressed  in 
relation  to  the  area  of  the  piston  by 

a  =  CA. 

The  maximum  pressure  per  square  inch  of  shoe,  p  (if  the 
steam. follows  up  for  half  stroke),  is  nearly  equal  to  8 A  -^  fia, 
in  which  n  is  the  ratio  of  connecting  rod  length  to  the  crank. 
Hence,  with  S  =  100  pounds  per  square  inch  : 

100^      100^      100,         , 
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Crosshead  Shoes  of  High-Speed  Engines. —  , 

_100_17 

Mean  value  of  (7  =    .63. 
Maximum  value  ol  C  =  1.60. 
Minimum  value  ol  C  =    .45. 
Mean  value  of  j^  =  27. 
Maximum  value  olp  =  38. 
Minimum  value  of  ^  =  10.5. 
Crosshead  Shoes  of  Loio-Speed  Engines,— 

_  100  __  18.5 

Mean  value  of  (7  =  .46. 
Maximum  value  of  67  =  .64. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  .32. 
Mean  value  of  ^>  =  40. 
Maximum  value  otp  =  58. 
Minimum  value  oip  =   29. 

CROSSHEAD   PINS. 

The  relation  of  the  projected  area  of  crosshead  pin  to  area  of 
piston  is 

a  =  {dl)  =  OA. 
The  ratio  of  diameter  to  length  of  crosshead  pin  is  expressed 
by  I  =  Kd. 

Crosshead'  Pins  of  High-Speed  Engi?ies. — 
Mean  value  of  C  =  .08. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  .11. 
Minimum  value  of  (7  =  .06. 
Mean  value  of  K  =  1.25. 
Maximum  value  of  JC  =  2.0. 
Minimum  Y&lue  of  A'=  1.0. 
Crosshead  Pins  of  Ixyw-Speed  Engines. — 
Mean  value  of  (7  =  .07. 
Maximum  value  of  (7  =  .10. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  .054. 
Mean  value  of  K  =1.3. 
Maximum  value  of  A'^  =  1.5. 
Minimum  value  of  K=  1.0. 
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CRANK  PIN. 

The  lost  work  per  mioote  due  to  friction  of  a  jotmial  may  be 
expressed  by  PfindN,  in  which  /'=  mean  pressure  on  the 
journal ;  d  =  diameter  of  the  journal ;  A'  =  rerolutions  per 
minute ;  and  fi  =  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

The  heat  resulting  from  this  frictional  work  is  dissipated 
through  a  surface  which  is  proportional,  to  the  projected  area 
of  the  journal  (df),  and  reason   and   experience  indicate   that 
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this  projected  area  should  be  about  proportional  to  the  heat 
BO  dissipated. 
Therefore 

PfijrdX  _  PunK      „ 

~dl 1 ^- 

Therefore 


!  =  - 


K 


In  an  engine,  ii  P=  the  mean  total  pressure  on  piston, 
„_12  X  83,000  H.-P. 
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12  X  33,000  X  ;^^H.-P.     /-,H.-P. 


Upon   plotting   the   data,  it  was   found   that   the    length   is 
expresBod  better  by  the  form 

I  =  C^jJ-  +  Jl 
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(in  which   £  is  an  added  constant)  than  by  the  above  rational 
form. 
Projected  area  of  crank  pin  :  {dl)  =  KA. 
Vrank  Pirn  of  Hlgh-Sj>eed  Engines  (Fig.  233 j.— 

Mean  value  of  C  =  .30  ;  of  ff  =  2.5  '. 

Maximum  value  oi  C  —  .46 ;  oi  B  —  2,5' . 

Minimum  value  of  C  =  .13  ;  of  5  =  2.5 ". 


Mean  value  of  K  =  .24. 
Miiximum  value  of  ^  =  .41. 
Minimum  value  of  A"—  .17. 
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Crank  Pirn  of  Low-Speed  Engines  (Fig.  234).— 

MeaD  value  of  C  =  .6  ;  of  B  =  2". 

Maximum  value  of  C  =  .8 ;  oi  B  =  2". 

Minimum  value  of  C  =  .4  ;  at  B  =  2'. 

Mean  value  of  ^  =  .09. 
Maximum  value  of  JC  =  .115. 
Minimum  value  oi  K=  .066. 
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CRANK   SHAFTS   MAIN  JOmtNAI^, 

The  method  of  treating  the  diameter  of  the  crank  shaft  at 
main  journal  waB  referred  to  in  the  introductory  portion  of  this 
paper.     The  expression  used  is 


,~o^^f. 


The  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  of  main  journal  is  expressed  by 
l^Kd. 

The  projected  area  of  the  main  journal  is  given  in  terms  of 
the  piston  area  by  dl  =  MJ. 
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Main  Journals  of  High-Speed  Engines*  (Figs.  235,  237). — 
Meaa  value  oi  C  =  7.3. 
Masimiim  value  of  C  =  8.5. 
MiuimuiD  value  ot  0=  6.5. 
Mean  value  ot  K  =  2.2 
Maximam  value  oi  K=  3.0. 
Minimum  value  oi  K  =  2.0. 
Mean  value  oi  M  =  .46. 
Maximum  value  ol  M  =  .70. 
Mioimum  value  oi  M  =  .37. 
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Main  Joumala  of  Low-Speed  Engines  t  (Pig.  236). — 
Mean  value  of  C  =  6.8. 
Masimum  value  oiC  =  8.0. 
Minimum  value  ol  O  =  6.0. 
Mean  value  oi  K  =  1.9. 
Maximum  value  of  A'  =  2.1 
Minimum  value  of  jS"  =  1.7. 

*  These  TslufB  are  fnr  encli  of  the  two  jooriiBla  of  ceatre^ntDk  en^iaes. 
t  One  joarnal  oul}'  •  Bide.craiik  engines. 
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Mean  value  oi  3f  =  .56. 
Maximum  value  of  J^  =  .64. 
Minimnm  value  of  Jf  —  .46. 


PISTON   SPEED. 

The  mean  piston  speed,  or  the  piston  travel  in  feet  per 
minute,  is 
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High-Speed  Engineit. — 

Mean  value  of  V=  600. 

Maximum  value  of  V"  =  660. 

Minimum  value  of  F  =  530. 
Low-Speed  Engines. — 

Mean  value  of  K  =  600. 

Maximum  value  of  F=  850. 

Minimum  value  of  F=  500. 
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WEIGHT   OF   RECIPBOCATINO   PARTS. 

The  weight  of  piston,  piston  rod,  orossliead,  and  connecting 
rod  was  obtained.  These  weights  are  plotted  only  for  the 
high-speed  engines  (Fig.  238). 

For  engioea  having  similar  compression,  smoothness  of 
running  (in  passing  the  dead-points)  indicates  that  the  weight 

of  reciprocating   parts,    W,   should   be    proportional    to-i^~sfs- 

Taking  the  reciprocating  parts  as  made  up  of  the  piston,  piston 
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rod,  orosshead,  and  one-half  the  connecting  rod,  the  diagram  of 
Fig.  238  was  obtained  by  plotting  the  weight  of  these  parts  as 

abscissas,  and  the  corresponding  values  of  -f^i  ^  ordinates. 

Moan  value  oi  C  =  1,860,000. 
Maximum  value  of  C  ^  2,300,000. 
Minimam  value  of  f  =  1,200,000. 
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BELT  aUBFACB  PER  L  H.-P. 

The  relation  of  belt  width  and  velocity  to  the  indicated 
horse-power  is  expressed  hj  S=  C  (H.-F.),  in  which  S  is  the 
prodnct  of  the  width  of  belt  in  feet  mnltiplied  by  the  velocity  of 
the  belt  in  feet  per  minate. 
*  High-Speed  Engines. — 

Mean  value  ol  C  =  55. 
Maximum  valae  of  C  =  70. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  40. 


Low-Speed  Engines. — 

Mean  value  of  C  =  35, 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  42. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  30. 


•  It  IB  obeerved  from  the  diagram  plotted  for  belt  Biirfaco  per  I.  H.-P.,  with 
the  bigh-Hpeed  engines,  that  the  smaller  engines  have  the  greater  earfaoe  per 
H..P.  Tliia  is  perhaps  oniog  to  tbe  thinner  belts  Qsed  nitli  small  engines.  As 
a  result,  the  mean  line  od  this  diagram  does  not  pass  through  the  origin,  and 
the  relation  of  5to  H.-P.  Is  expressed  more  accnratelf  by  5=  CH,-P.  +  B,  in 
which  £  =  1,800 ;  and  (7  varies  from  SI  to40,  tbemeanTolueot  C  being  about  28. 
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Data  as  to  the   flywheels  were  obtained  fot  the  high-speed 
engines  only  {Fig.  239). 

The  weight  of  rim  is  expressed  by 


in  which  TF  =  weight  of  the  rim  in  pounds,  and  i>i  =  diameter 
of  the  wheel  in  inches. 


Mean  value  of  C  =  1,200,000,000,000. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  2,000,000,000,000.  ' 
Minimum  value  of  C=  650,000,000,000. 
The  velocity  of  rim  in  these  engines  has  a  general  value  of 
about  4,200  feet  per  minute,  or  70  feet  per  second. 


WEIOHT  OF  ENQINE   PER  1 


The  weight  of  engine  (including  flywheel)  per  L  BL-P.  ia 
W=  CH.-P. 
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High-Speed  Engines. — 

Mean  value  of  C  =  115. 

Maximum  value  of  C'  =  135. 

Minimum  value  oi  C  =  100. 
Low-Speed  Engines  (Fig.  240). — 

Mean  value  of  C  =  175. 

Maximum  value  of  C  =  240. 

Minimum  value  oi  C  —  135. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  WiUiam  Kent — The  paper  does  not  need  discussion.  It 
is  all  right.  But  I  would  suggest  to  Professor  Barr  that  he 
might  put  a  little  footnote  underneath  it,  and  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of  future  students  if  what  he  means  by  low  speed  and  high 
speed  is  what  we  now  know  by  these  terms.  In  a  few  years 
these  terms  are  likely  to  be  as  obsolete  as  the  terms  high  and 
low  pressure  and  nominal  horse-power.  What  is  now  called  a 
low-speed  engine — that  is,  a  long  stroke  engine — is  apt  to  have  a 
much  higher  piston  speed  than  any  so-called  high-speed  engine — 
that  is,  a  short-stroke  engine — although  the  latter  may  have  a 
higher  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

Mr,  Frederick  A.  Scheffler,  —On  page  742  I  note  that  the  author 
states  that  the  engines  considered  in  deriving  the  values  given 
are  all  rated  on  from  80  to  100  pounds  pressure.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  these  days,  when  we  are  using  pressures  so  much 
higher  than  100  pounds,  it  would  have  been  very  desirable  to 
give  us  some  direct  information  in  the  paper  on  pressures  up 
to  150  pounds,  without  having  to  use  our  own  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  C  or  increasing  that. 

Prof,  W.  S,  Aldrich. — As  was  shown  in  the  former  paper  *  by 
Professor  Barr,  the  length  of  the  crank  pin  is  a  feature  of  en- 
gine design  which  shows  the  most  erratic  guesswork.  The  dia- 
gram (Fig.  233)  introduces  us  again  to  something  that  seems  to 
be  the  very  bane  of  the  engine  designer's  existence — the  deter- 
mination of  the  length  of  the  crank  pin.  Now  compare  this 
diagram  with  the  remarkably  uniform  distribution  of  points,  for 
all  such  parts  of  steam-engine  design  as  are  capable  of  being 
deduced  by  rational  formulsB,  such  as  the  diameters  of  the  piston 

*  TransacUons  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xvii.,  No.  670,  on  *'The  ProportionB 
of  tbe  High-Speed  Engines,"  by  J.  H.  Barr. 
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rod  in  Fig.  229  and  of  Fig.  230,  page  748.  I  think  an  inspection 
merely  of  the  piston-rod  lines  of  Figs.  229  and  280,  compared  to 
the  crank-pin  lines  of  Fig.  233,  will  show  at  once  that  there  is 
a  wide  field  here  for  improvement,  investigation,  and  research 
in  the  matter  of  steam-engine  design.  Many  of  these  propor- 
tions have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  in  the  designing 
rooms  of  our  engineering  establishments.  It  .is  well  known  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  rationally  working  out  the  length 
of  the  crank  pin,  nevertheless  the  sizes  used  in  any  establish- 
ment are  generally  those  long  adhered  to  and  considered  to  be 
satisfactory  for  that  type  of  engine. 

Another  feature  of  this  paper  is  that  of  Fig.  238,  in  which  the 
coordinates  x  and  y  are  decidedly  different  from  those  given  for 
the  same  subject  in  the  former  paper  by  Professor  Barr ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  former  paper  above  noted  shows  the  average  curve 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  in  which  x  and  y 
are  the  asymptotes  of  the  curve.  The  value  of  x  in  Fig.  238  of 
the  present  paper  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  value  of  y  of  the  pre- 
ceding paper  in  these  curves  showing  the  weight  of  reciprocat- 
ing parts  of  high  speed  engines.  \  merely  call  attention  to  the 
&ct  that  this  turning  about  of  ordinates  and  abscissae  and  in- 
verting of  fractions  is  liable  to  be  confusing,  not  only  to  those 
who  make  an  effort  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  curves, 
but  as  well  to  those  who  in  the  future  may  wish  to  make  use  of 
these  diagrams  and  to  be  guided  by  general  proportions  in  en- 
gine design. 

The  other  feature  I  would  note  in  passing  is  that  of  the 
weight  of  the  flywheel  (Fig.  239),  diagrams  for  which  were  not 
given  in  the  preceding  paper.  The  weight  of  flywheel  is  some- 
thing that  every  engine  builder  thinks  he  knows  all  about,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  his  own  engine  ;  and  while  the 
rational  formula  may  be  employed  in  auy  case,  still  a  very  large 
margin  is  thrown  in  by  the  builder  in  order  to  maintain  the 
speed  of  the  engine  against  excessive  and  periodic  variations. 
It  would  seem  that  in  this  matter  of  flywheel  rim  weight  there 
is  also  a  wide  field  for  research  and  investigation,  because  the 
curves  plotted. for  the  average  values  take  all  sorts  of  shapes, 
and  there  is  no  decided  feature  to  be  noted  in  common. 

Fig.  240  I  consider  one  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions 
brought  forward  in  the  present  paper  in  relation  to  the  weight 
of  engine  per  horse-power.    The  curves  show  a  tendency  toward 
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a  general  uDiformitj  in  this  directioD,  and  that  diagram  will, 
uo  doubt,  be  very  valuable  in  funuBiiing  data  tor  the  installing 
engineer. 

Profess"?'  Barr.* — In  reply  to  Mr,  Kent,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  state  in  the  paper,  when  it  is  revised,  that  the  terms 
"  low  speed  "  and  "  high  speed  "  refer  to  rotative  speeds  ;  that 
is,  they  are  used  as  we  commonly  understand  them  to-day. 
However,  when  these  terms  have  changed  their  meaning  this 
paper  will  probably  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  value. 

The  pressure  of  100  pounds  was  taken  because  this  pressure 
is  one  at  which  the  builders  of  many  of  these  engines  have 
rated  them ;  it  is  assumed  that  all  may  carry  the  above  pres- 
sure. The  eugines  are  all  simple  engines.  No  compound 
engines  have  been  considerei).  I  think  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  these  constants  could  be  modified  to  fit  the  conditions  of  the 
compound  engine  by  well-known  means,  and  we  have  computed 
tables  of  constants,  derived  from  these  in  what  we  assume  to 
be  the  proper  manner  to  mest  other  pressures.  For  instance, 
in  some  cases  the  constants  vary  directly  as  the  pressure,  in 
others  as  the  square  root  of  tlie  pressure,  etc.  We  have  tabu- 
lated a  large  number  of  these  constants  for  other  pressures.  I 
did  not  add  these  tables  to  this  paper  because  it  is  rather  long 
as  it  is,  and  any  designer  can  readily  determine  them  from  the 
formulas  given. 

The  length  of  crank  pin  is  something  out  of  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  much  satisfaction.  The  diagram  has  this 
very  erratic  and  straggling  appearance,  because  the  dia^ams 
were  intended  to  show  what  we  found  among  the  builders,  and 
we  do  not  consider  it  part  of  our  duty  to  smooth  out  the  dia- 
grams. If  this  paper  is  to  be  in  any  degree  instrumental  in 
smoothing  oat  similar  diagrams  for  later  practice,  I  shall  be 
well  repaid  for  any  trouble  I  may  have  incurred  in  writing  it. 

The  change  in  Fig,  238  from  the  hyperbola  to  the  straight 
line  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  thought  of  something  since  I 
wrote  the  former  paper  which  ought  to  have  occurred  to  me 
before— viz.,  that  the  reciprocal  of  an  equilateral  liyperbola  is  a 
straight  line.  One  of  our  young  men,  with  my  connivance, 
inverted  that  formula  and  got  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  I  have 
been  unable  to  explain  to  myself  why  I  overlooked  it.     I  found 

*  Author's  cIoBnre,  wilder  tbe  Kulea, 
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that  it  was  wrong ;  at  least  we  obtained  an  equally  good  curve 
in  this  other  way,  and  I  concluded  there  was  no  use  in  continu- 
ing in  error  for  the  sake  of  being  consistent. 

The  flywheel  weight  is  another  matter  about  which  we  find 
great  differences  among  the  builders,  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  man  thinks  that  a  flywheel  rim  of  a  certain  weight  is 
sufficient  for  his  case,  and  another  man  reasons  that  if  he  puts 
in  a  little  more  cast  iron,  he  can  meet  the  fluctuations  without 
having  them  change  the  speed  so  much.  We  have  put  down 
what  we  found,  and  have  tried  to  exhibit  the  thing  as  it  is.  A 
large  number  of  the  diagrams  do  show  quite  close  agreement. 
The  length  of  the  crank  pin  and  the  weight  of  the  flywheel  are 
two  of  the  most  erratic ;  though,  in  general,  dimensions  of  bear- 
ing surfaces^ — that  is,  elements  which  are  functions  of  lubri- 
cation—are much  less  uniform  than  those  which  are  more 
directly  functions  of  strength. 
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DCCXXXIV.* 

DIAGRAMS    FOR    RELATIVE    STRENGTH    OF    GEAR 

TEETH. 

BT  F0RRB8T  R.  J0NB8,   MADISON,  WIS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  following  diagrams  were  constructed  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  the  determining  of  the  sizes  and  pitches  of  gears 
which  are  suitable  to  withstand  a  known  or  assumed  pressure 
transmitted  to  them  by  an  intermeshing  gear.  Since  the  con- 
ditions affecting  the  magnitude  of  the  force  which  can  be  safely 
applied  to  a  gear  by  its  mate  are  so  numerous  and  variable,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  take  them  into  account  in  the  dia- 
grams, this  being  considered  a  function  of  the  designer.  The 
principal  quantities  thus  left  out  of  the  diagrams  are  :  speed  of 
gear ;  inaccuracy  of  alignment  and  of  tooth  forms,  both  tending 
to  localize  the  pressure  against  the  tooth  over  a  small  area  of 
the  working  surface  ;  the  presence  of  foreign  substances  between 
the  teeth  ;  liability  to  shocks ;  and  the  number  of  teeth  in  work- 
ing contact. 

The  assumption  is  made,  for  convenience  of  calculation,  that 
the  pressure  is  applied  to  the  tooth  at  its  top,  uniformly  dis- 
tributed across  the  width  of  the  gear  face,  and  normal  to  the 
radial  plane  of  the  gear  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
tooth.  The  relative  values  of  the  force  so  applied,  the  pitch, 
and  the  maximum  fibre  stress  induced,  are  given  in  the  dia- 
grams. 

At  the  risk  of  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  the  methods 
of  using  the  diagrams  will  first  be  illustrated  by  a  few  exam- 
ples, in  order  to  show  their  purpose;  then  the  method  of 
determining  the  curves,  and,  briefly,  the  effect  of  contact  be- 
tween more  than  one  pair  of  teeth  at  the  same  instant,  upon  the 
values  given  in  the  diagrams. 


*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  tbe  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  TranaacUonB, 
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Figs.  241  and  242  are  for  gears  having  a  face  one  inch  wide, 
Fig.  241  being  for  the  smaller  pitches,  from  about  .25  of  an  inch 
up  to  about  2  inches,  and  Fig.  242  for  pitches  from  2  inches 
up  to  a  little  more  than  6  inches.  Figs.  241  and  242  can  readily 
be  used  for  gears  having  any  width  of  face  expressed  in  inches. 

Figs.  243  and  244  are  for  gears  having  a  face  width  equal  to 
the  circular  pitch  of  the  teeth,  and  can  be  used  for  gears  in 
which  the  face  width  bears  any  given  ratio  to  the  circular  pitch. 
The  same  ranges  of  pitch  are  covered  in  Figs.  243  and  244  as 
in  Figs.  241  and  242,  respectively. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  pitch  of  a  gear  18  inches  in 
diameter,  4  inches  face,  working  at  4,000  pounds  maximum 
stress  in  the  material,  to  withstand  2,000  pounds  pressure  at  its 
poini  This  gives  a  pressure  of  2,000  -r-  4  =  500  pounds  per  inch 
of  width  of  face.  In  Fig.  241,  on  the  right-hand  scale,  marked 
"  pounds  pressure  at  tooth  point,"  find  the  500  pound  line  and 
follow  it  to  its  intersection  with  the  4,000  pound  fibre  stress 
line  ;  from  this  point  drop  down  to  the  curve  marked  "  18  inches 
diameter,"  and  thence  to  the  scale  on  the  left  of  the  diagram, 
thus  obtaining  a  reading  of  2.25  diametral  pitch,  or  about  1.4 
inches  circular  pitch. 

Again,  suppose  a  pressure  of  4,550  pounds  is  to  act  on  a  gear 
of  8  inches  pitch  diameter  and  7  inches  fao^,  the  limit  of  fibre 
stress  being  6,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  pressure  per 
inch  of  width  in  this  case  is  4,550  -r-  7  =  650  pounds.  Bj^  the 
same  method  as  before,  following  the  650  pounds  pressure  line 
to  its  intersection  with  the  6,000  pounds  fibre  stress  line,  and 
thence  toward  the  bottom  of  the  diagram,  it  is  found  that  the 
vertical  line  does  not  cut  the  8  inches  diameter  line,  but  falls  to 
the  right  of  it,  the  latter  terminating  at  1.5  diametral  pitch,  this 
being  the  greatest  pitch  which  can  be  used  when  the  number  of 
teeth  is  not  less  than  twelve,  which  is  the  lower  limit  in  the 
diagrams.  The  fact  that  the  vertical  and  diameter  lines  do  not 
intersect  shows  that  no  gear  having  twelve  teeth  or  more  can  be 
designed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  given.  With  a  fibre  stress 
slightly  greater  than  6,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  however,  a 
gear  of  1.5  diametral  pitch  will  answer. 

It  can  doubtless  be  readily  seen  that  if,  of  the  four  factors 
— pitch  diameter  of  gear,  width  of  face,  pitch,  and  fibre  stress — 
three  are  given,  the  other  can  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  the 
diagrams. 
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DlimKUii  ft]iiiulii|;  rulattoii  butvepn  presBure  at  tuotli  point,  strcaa  In  onterflbre.  and 
pltPh  fit  a  gi^ar  toutb.  Flguree  la  diagram  above  "RACK"  Indicate  fibre atresa—thiwe 
fcalow,  diameter  o(  gear. 

Fjo.  341. 
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DUtsram  abowlng  rttlntlnii  between  preasure  &t  tooth  point,  Btnaa  In  oaler  tlbre.  atMl 
pitch  of  n  genr  toolh.  Flgurcg  in  diagram  aV.Te"IIACK"  IniUcftte  Sbre  itreu— thuM 
below,  diampfer  of  aeur. 

Fio.  243. 
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The  change  of  direction  of  the  fibre  stress  lines  at  the  1,000 
pounds  pressure  line  in  Fig.  241,  and  the  similar  changes  in  the 
other  figures,  require  no  consideration  in  their  use,  the  break 
in  the  lines  being  made  simply  to  give  their  intersections  with 
the  pressure  lines  as  much  distinctness  as  possible,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  keep  the  length  of  the  diagram  conveniently 
small.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  change  of  pounds 
per  inch  is  thus  made  necessary  on  the  pressure  scale,  the 
change  occurring  at  the  pressure  line  where  the  angle  is  made 
in  the  diagonal  lines. 

The  use  of  Figs.  243  and  244  for  a  width  of  face  equal  to  the 
circular  pitch,  is  the  same  as  the  preceding  example,  except 
that  the  pressure  for  a  width  of  face  equal  to  the  circular  pitch 
is  read  on  the  scale  of  pressures  at  tooth  point,  instead  of  the 
pressure  per  inch  of  width  as  was  done  before.  Thus,  for  a 
gear  80  inches  in  diameter,  whose  face  width  is  to  be  three 
times  the  circular  pitch,  to  work  at  a  fibre  stress  of  14,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  under  a  pressure  of  90,000  pounds  at 
the  tooth  point,  we  have  90,000  -r-  3  =  30,000  pounds  pressure 
on  a  width  of  face  equal  to  the  circular  pitch.  Following  the 
30,000  pounds  line  from  the  right-hand  side  of  Fig.  244  to  its 
intersection  with  the  14,000  pounds  diagonal  line,  and  thence 
to  the  30  inches  diameter  curve,  gives  5.75  inches  circular  pitch, 
which  is  something  less  than  .5  diametral  pitch. 

The  method  of  determining  the  necessary  data  for  plotting  the 
curves  was  as  follows :  The  outline  of  a  tooth  of  .5  diametral 
pitch  was  carefully  developed  by  the  use  of  a  rolling  circle 
having  a  diameter  equal  to  the  radius  of  a  15-toothed  gear  of  the 
same  pitch.  Points  on  the  curve  were  located  by  drawing  the 
describing  circle  on  the  matted  side  of  a  thin  sheet  of  translu- 
cent celluloid,  and  rolling  the  circle  over  the  points  of  fine 
cambric  needles  as  described  in  the  Sibley  Journal  of  Engheerhuf, 
vol.  ix,  No.  4,  this  being  considered  the  most  accurate  as  well 
as  the  most  rapid  method  which  could  be  used  on  paper.  The 
bottom  of  the  curve  was  then  filleted  to  a  radius  equal  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  space  between  the  teeth  at  the  addendum  circle,  in 
accordance  with  the  method  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co., 
as  given  in  their  Practical  Treatise  on  Gearing,  This  gave  a 
curve  practically  the  same  as  the  one  used  by  them. 

After  both  sides  of  the  tooth  were  drawn,  a  section  of  the 
tooth,  for  a  gear  face  one  inch  wide,  was  taken  at  what  was 
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n  FACE=ciRCuLAn  pitch. 


tuiwlDg  rolntlou  belweun  proaaun''  al  tuolh  point.  » 
plteb  of  B  (tear  loolh.       FlfrweB  in  dlagnini  abure  ■'B«eH"  Indluate  flbra  stcess— tLose 
bolow,  diameter  iif  gear. 

Flo.   343. 

tliought  to  be  the  part  where  fracture  would  occur,  the  plane  of 
the  section  being  normal  to  the  radial  plane  of  the  centre  of  the 
tooth,  Bnd  the  force,  normal  to  the  radial  plane,  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  stress  in  the  outermost  fibre,  which  was  taken  at 
tJ,000  pounds  per  B([uare  iuch  for  couvemence,  calculated  by  the 
common  formula  for  cautileverB  of  rectaugalar  cross-sectioti, 
which  is 

/•.  *f w 
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Dlagrnm  shoB-Ing  relation  between  praajura  ol  lootb  point,  Btresa  in  ooter  fibre,  and 
pitcb  of  a  eear  tooth.       Figures  In  diagram  aho'^  "RACK"  Indicate  fibre  tl 
below,  diameter  oC  geai. 

Fie,  214. 
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in  which,  for  this  case, 

P  =  pressure  applied  at  tooth  point 

t  =  stress  in  outermost  fibre. 

b  =  width  of  gear  face. 

h  =  thickness  of  tooth  at  section  chosen. 

I  =  distance  from  top  of  tooth  to  the  section. 

Other  sections  were  then  taken  parallel  to  the  first  and  at 
a  distance  from  each  other  of  .  L  of  an  inch,  until  a  series  of 
values  of  P  were  obtained  having  the  smaller  values  at  the 
centre  of  the  series.  By  this  means  the  value  of  P  necessary 
to  produce  the  assumed  fibre  stress  in  the  weakest  section,  was 
obtained  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  result  is  obtained  in 
this  way  with  fully  as  much  accuracy  and  much  more  rapidly 
than  by  drawing  the  maximum  inscribed  parabola  whose  vertex 
is  at  the  top  of  the  tooth  and  on  the  radial  line  through  the 
centre  of  the  tooth,  and  then  calculating  the  strength  of  a  tooth 
of  one  inch  width  with  the  parabolic  outline  thus  obtained, 
which  strength  is  that  of  the  tooth. 

1  he  value  of  P  was  determined  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
first  gear,  for  14  gears  of  the  same  pitch. and  width  of  face, 
varying  from  12  teeth  to  a  rack,  the  number  of  teeth  being 
selected  so  as  to  increase  P  as  nearly  as  possible  by  equal  in- 
crements from  its  value  for  12  teeth  up  to  that  for  a  rack.  By 
plotting  the  values  of  P  thus  obtained,  the  curve  of  Fig.  245  was 
determined.  The  value  of  P  for  a  rack  could  not  be  used  in  this 
curve,  of  course,  because  the  number  of  teeth  is  infinite.  The 
value  of  P  for  a  rack  is  not  much  greater  than  that  for  a  300- 
toothed  gear,  however,  being  4,080  pounds  for  the  rack. 

By  the  aid  of  this  curve  and  making  use  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  number  of  teeth  and  the  width  of  a  gear  remain  constant^ 
the  strength  of  the  teeth  varies  as  the  circular  pitch,  the  curves 
of  Figs.  241  and  242  were  laid  out.  And  by  taking  into  account 
the  property  that  when  the  number  of  teeth  is  constant,  and  the 
width  of  face  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  circular  pitch,  the 
strength  varies  as  the  square  of  the  pitch,  the  curves  of  Figs. 
243  and  244  were  determined. 

In  calculating  the  maximum  fibre  stress  in  the  material  of  the 
gear  by  equation  (1),  no  account,  of  course,  was  taken  of  the 
shearing  stress.  By  actual  calculation  this  was  found  to  have 
more  effect  in  the  rack  tooth  than  any  other  when  introduced 
into  the  following  formula  for  combined  flexure  and  shear. 
50 
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Maximum  tenaion  =  g  +'^  +  4 ^ 

in  whicli  V  is  the  slieariiig  stresa  per  nnit  area,  and  i  is  the 
same  as  in  equation  (1).     Formula  (2)  gaVe  a  maximum  tensile 


niafcrain  sbowlns  fbe  pressure  Bl  the  point  of  a  elDBle  tooth  in  a  gear  ol 
(-0.28  Inches  clrcularl  pitch  and  1  Inch  face,  whkh  will  produce  a  fibre  stress  at  0000  poanda 
per  squoro  Inch  in  (lie  nutlerlol  of  the  Kear. 

Fia.  345. 

stress  less  than  four  per  cent  greater  than  that  when  flesare 
only  was  considered,  shear  being  neglected.  On  account  of  this 
compiirativelj  small  effect,  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  uncertain  elements  which  enter  into  any  attempt  at  calcu- 
lating the  strength  of  gear  teeth,  it  was  not  deemed  worth  while 
to  introduce  it  into  the  di^^rams. 

The  maximum  shear,  according  to  the  formula  for  combined 
shear  and  flexure, 

is  about  54  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  tension. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  position  of  the  line  of  contact 
between  a  pair  of  engagiag  gears,  it  was  found  by  construction 
that,  in  a  pair  of  perfectly  made  and  aligned  gears  having  13 
teeth  each,  at  the  instant  contact  changes  from  one  to  two  pairs 
of  teeth,  or  vice  versa,  which  is  the  time  when  the  greatest 


Maximum  shear  - 


(3) 
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stress  is  brought  upon  the  mtaterial  of  the  tooth,  the  pressure 
is  applied  at  such  a  distance  outside  of  the  pitch  line  of  the 
tooth  subject  to  the  greater  bending  moment,  as  to  allow  an 
increase  of  pressure  of  more  than  70  per  cent  of  that  which  could 
be  applied  at  the  top  of  the  tooth.  With  a  greater  number  of 
teeth  in  either  or  both  gears,  a  greater  increase  is  allowable. 

Examples  of  gear  teeth  broken  in  actual  service  are  not  read- 
ily found  in  connection  with  such  data  of  speed  and  power  trans- 
mitted as  are  necessary  for  finding  the  fibre  stress  by  the  dia- 
grams or  any  other  method.  The  results  of  tests  on  cast  iron 
gears,  given  in  Brown  A  Sharpens  Practiced  Treatise  on  Gear- 
ing are  given  below,  together  with  some  added  data,  namely : 
circular  pitch,  pitch  diameter,  speed  at  pitch  circle,  and  stress 
in  outer  fibre. 


Obeenred 

Circular 

.pitch. 

Inches. 

Width 

Nnm- 

Pitch 

diam. 

Inches. 

Revo- 

Veloc.  at 

breaking 

Stress  in 

Diametral 

of 

bsr 

lotions 

pitch  cir. 

pressare 

oater  fibre. 

pitch. 

face. 
Inches. 

of 
teeth. 

per 
min. 

Pt.pcr 
mill. 

at  pitch 
circle. 

Ponude  per 
pq.  inch. 

Poimds. 

10 

.8142 

lAf 

110 

11 

27 

78 

1,060 

88,000 

8 

.8927 

'A 

72 

9 

40 

94 

1,460 

29,000 

6 

.6286 

72 

12 

27 

85 

2.220 

24,000 

5 

.6288 

n 

00 

8 

18 

85 

2,470 

20,500 

The  fibre  stresses  higher  than  24,000  pounds  given  in  the 
table  were  obtained  by  temporarily  constructing  di^onal  lines 
for  higher  stresses  than  given  in  the  diagrams.  In  determining 
the  values  of  the  fibre  stresses  given  in  the  table,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  turning  force  at  the  pitch  line  acted  at  the  point  of  the 
tooth.  While  this  is  undoubtedly  not  true,  and  gives  a  fibre 
stress  not  near  the  actual  amount,  it  still  serves  as  a  guide  for 
designing  gears  of  similar  dimensions.  If  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  similar  data  for  larger  gears  of  cast  iron,  an  idea  of  the 
working  strength  for  the  range  of  pitch  covered  can  be  obtained. 
For  steel  and  other  strong  metals,  the  fibre  stress  would,  of 
course,  be  taken  much  higher. 

The  diagrams  are  presented  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
of  some  service.  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  discuss  how  near  or  how  far  away  from  the  truth  the  assump- 
tions made  for  determining  them  may  be,  for  the  values  and 
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conditions  assumed  are  introduced  into  the  diagrams  so  that 
they  can  readily  be  modified  to  suit  the  designer. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  John  IL  Barr. — Mr.  Wilfred  Lewis,  member  of  the 
Society,  published  a  formula  in  1893  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  number  of  teeth  in 
a  gear  upon  the  strength  of  the  teeth.  ^  Mr.  Henry  Hess  recently 
gave,  in  the  American  Machinist,  a  diagram  based  upon  the 
Lewis  formula,  and  he,  like  Mr.  Lewis,  makes  the  load  per  tooth 
depend  upon  the  face  of  the  gear,  the  fibre  stress,  the  pitch, 
and  the  number  of  teeth.  For  most  cases  in  design  it  would 
appear  preferable  that  the  diameter  of  the  gear  enter  the  expres- 
sion, or  diagram,  in  place  of  either  the  pitch  or  the  number  of 
teeth. 

While  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  put  the  results  of  Mr.  Lewis's 
investigation  in  such  form  that  the  diameter  of  the  gear  would 
appear  instead  of  the  number  of  teeth,  the  paper  of  Professor 
Jones,  which  embodies  this  feature,  was  received.  It  seemed 
appropriate  to  submit  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  results 
of  my  examination  of  the  subject  as  a  discussion  on  the  present 
paper. 

In  the  first  place.  Fig.  245  of  Professor  Jones's  paper  was 
replotted  to  a  natural  scale,  when  it  was  observed  that  the 
curve  became  an  equilateral  hyperbola  (or  at  least  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  one).  From  the  equation  of  this  hyperbola  Mr. 
Jones's  results  can  be  put  into  a  form  similar  to  the  one  given 
by  Mr.  Lewis,  except  as  to  the  value  of  the  constants.  Let 
W  =  the  load  per  tooth  in  pounds  ;  C  =  the  circular  pitch  in 
inches ;  F  =  the  face  of  the  gear  in  inches  ;  S  =  the  fibre  stress 
in  pounds  per  square  inch ;  N=  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  gear. 

Then   W=  CFS  (o.l24  -  --^),  according  to  Lewis  ; 

and  W=  CFS  (0.IO6 j!r~\  according  to  Jones. 

The  latter  is  probably  not  exact,  as  it  is  derived  from  Fig.  245 
of  the  present  paper,  the  scale  of  which  is  too  small  for  great 
accuracy.     To  compare  these  two  expressions  let 

W  =  CFSX'  for  Mr.  Lewis's  work  ; 

W  =  CFSX'  for  Mr.  Jones's  work. 


*  Proceedings  Eng^ineers'  Club  of  Philadelpliia,  vol.  x.,  No.  1,  January,  1893. 
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Tlie  following  table  Bfaows  the  valaea  of  X  and  X'  for  several 
nnmbers  of  teeth,  and  the  comparative  strengths  of  the  corre- 
sponding gears  as  given  by  the  respective  expressions. 


K. 

.r  (Liwi*). 

X"  (JOMSB), 

DippinENriE. 

10 

0.0353 

0.0883 

Sperct. 

18 

O.OSOO 

0.0405 

1      " 

15 

0.0048 

O06O8 

6      " 

30 

0.07M 

10      " 

0-0044 

60 

0.1093 

O.0M7 

15      " 

100 

0.1 loa 

o.ogas 

16      " 

Rack 

o.ia4 

17      " 

The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  246)  is  one  vhich  has  been 
derived  from  the  Lewis  formula  by  substituting  (— ^r  )  ^'  ^^^ 
N  of  the  original  expression.     The  pitch  curves  ore  drawn  for 


Fio.  340. 


some  one  stress,  as  6,00'^t  in  the  digram  shown;  ordinat^a  are 
loads  per  inch  of  tooth  face ;  abscissas  give  diameters  of  the 
gears.  To  provide  readily  for  the  use  of  this  diagram  with 
stresses  other  than  6,000,  the  stress  diagonals  (radiating  from 
the  lower  right-hand  corner)  are  drawn,  and  the  load  scale  is 
reproduced  on  the  upper  horizoDtal  line.    The  nse  of  the  dia- 
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gram  is  illustrated  by  this  problem  :  A  gear  of  40  inches  diameter 
is  to  sustain  a  load  of  2,500  per  inch  of  face  with  a  stress  of  8,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Take  2,500  on  Scale  C^  drop  vertically 
to  the  diagonal  marked  S  =  8,000 ;  then  pass  horizontally  to 
the  vertical  through  the  point  marked  40  inches  on  Scale  A  ;  this 
last  intersection  shows  that  the  pitch  should  be  nearly  3  inches. 
The  gears  should  then  have  42  teeth  to  meet  the  requirements 

given. 

The  diagram  indicates  that  for  gears  less 
than  15  inches  in  diameter  a  tooth  of  4 
incbes  pitch  is  weaker  than  one  of  3  inches 
pitch  ;  this  is,  of  course,  owing  to  the  larger 
number  of  teeth,  and  consequently  stronger 
form  of  teeth,  with  the  smaller  pitch.  Fig. 
247  shows  a  similar  condition  for  two  teeth 
drawn  upon  a  pitch  circle  which  gives  radial 
flanks  for  the  smaller  pitch,  and  converg- 
ing (under-cut)  flanks  for  the  larger  pitch. 
The  Lewis  expression  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  form, 
which  is  convenient  for  designing  gears  when  the  pitch  diameter 

337>P 
M 


Fig.  247. 


is  fixed.     C  =  (0.22 


-  |/  (o.049 


')Ai 


in  which  W  is  the 


load  per  inch  of  face  per  tooth,  D  is  the  pitch  diameter,  and  S 
is  the  stress,  and  O  is  the  circular  pitch,  as  before. 

An  easily  remembered  relation,  deduced  from  Mr.  Lewis's 
investigation,  is  as  follows :  The  load  per  tooth  on  a  ^^-toot/i  gear 
(strictly,  37  teeth)  equals  one-tenth  the  face  in  inches  multiplied  hy 
the  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch  and  the  circular  pitch  in  inches. 
A  12-tooth  pinion  will  carry  one-half,  and  a  rack  will  carry  one 
and  one-fourth  the  above  load.  Or,  reducing  the  number  of 
teeth  to  about  one-third  of  30  reduces  the  load  by  one-half, 
while  increasing  the  number  of  teeth  to  infinity  increases  the 
strength  by  one-fourth. 

A  somewhat  curious  relation  is  noticed  from  inspection  of 
the  diagram  (Fig.  246),  viz. :  that  there  is  a  common *tangent, 
through  the  origin,  to  all  of  the  pitch  curves,  and  its  point  of 
tangency  with  any  of  the  curves  corresponds  to  the  diameter 
which  gives  radial  flanks  for  the  pitch  represented  by  such 
curve.     This  relation  is  verified  by  analysis. 

J/>.  Wilfred  Lewis, — The  paper  under  discussion  presents  the 
problem  of  determining  the  pitch  of  a  gear  wheel  when  the  diam- 
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eter,  the  face,  the  working  load,  and  the  working  stress  are  given 
or  assumed,  thus  reversing  the  common  order  of  procedure  to  find 
the  strength  from  the  pitch,  the  face,  the  number  of  teeth^  and 
the  working  stress. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  pitch  for  a  given  load  may  be  re- 
quired in  practice  as  often  as  the  load  for  a  given  pitch,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  diagrams  presented  give  a  direct  solu- 
tion for  the  pitch  fi'om  the  assumed  conditions  where  previous 
methods  have  been  more  or  less  tentative.  But  the  number  of 
teeth,  being  at  first  unknown  and  dependent  upon  the  pitch,  may 
be  such  as  to  require  a  revision  of  the  case,  or  the  assumed  face 
may  ^result  in  a  pitch  difficult  to  realize,  or  inconvenient  for  the 
ratio  of  gearing  desired.  Thus,  while  these  diagi'ams  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  gear  problem, 
I  think  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  practice  arc  so  varied  that  the 
face  and  diameter  cannot  often  be  accepted  as  hard  and  fast  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  pitch  can  be  surely  based. 

As  the  best  design  is  generally  the  best  compromise  between 
conflicting  conditions,  which  must  be  carefully  studied,  a  number 
of  possibilities  must  be  considered  before  making  a  choice,  and  in 
determining  the  available  gearing  for  a  given  case,  the  choice  of 
method  will  surely  be  along  the  line  of  least  efibrt. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  **  Investigation  of  the  Strength  of 
Qeax  Teeth  "  some  four  years  ago,  a  number  of  ingenious  diagrams 
have  appeared,  to  accomplish  the  same  result  with  less  mental  effort. 

Without  questioning  the  advantage  of  the  graphical  method 
where  it  can  be  directly  applied,  a  multiplicity  of  intersecting 
lines  is  obviously  confusing  and  difficult  to  follow,  and  I  think 
there  are  cases,  like  the  gear  problem  in  general,  where  formulas 
and  tables  are  decidedly  preferable.  This,  however,  is  a  matter 
on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  can  be  easily  tolerated,  and  if 
some  prefer  to  trace  the  result  through  a  network  of  lines,  while 
others  prefer  to  follow  the  steps  in  a  simple  formula,  aided  by  a 
convenient  table,  both  methods  are  surely  desirable  and  the  choice 
of  one  or  the  other  will  depend  upon,  individual  temperament. 

The  diagrams  in  this  case  are  admirably  designed  for  the 
assumed  conditions,  and  the  result  is  reached  by  an  easy  course 
through  a  comparatively  simple  network  of  lines.  As  the  number 
of  teeth  is  implied  in  the  diameter  and  pitch,  the  particular  phase 
of  the  gear  problem  here  presented  becomes  difficult  to  solve 
directly  by  a  formula,  though  it  may  be  solved  tentatively  with 
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rapid  convergence  by  that  meanS|  and  the  graphical  method 
employed  is  certainly  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  imposed. 
If  the  number  of  teeth  were  one  of  the  conditions,  as  frequently 
happens,  however,  the  diagrams  under  consideration  would  lose 
their  special  significance  and  the  pitch  would  be  found  more  easily 
by  some  of  the  other  diagrams,  or  by  the  formula  and  tables  at 
first  proposed.  Considering  the  number  of  factors  involved  in 
the  general  gear  problem  and  the  large  number  of  intersecting 
lines  required  for  its  graphical  solution,  I  am  disposed  to  adhere 
in  my  practice  to  the  formula  and  tables  as  being  in  general  quite 
as  rapid  and  less  liable  to  error  in  actual  use. 

The  usual  problem,  to  determine  the  working  load  from  the 
.  pitch,  face,  and  number  of  teeth,  can  be  solved  with  surprising 
rapidity  with  the  aid  of  a  common  slide  rule  and  a  table  of  coeffi- 
cients, while,  with  a  special  slide  rule  designed  for  the  purpose, 
as  described  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Halsey  in  his  paper,  entitled  "  Some 
Special  Forms  of  Computers,"  *  read  before  this  Society  at  its 
meeting  iu  December,  1896,  the  solution  is  even  more  rapid  and 
satisfactory.  The  computer  there  chosen  to  illustrate  the  subject 
happened  to  be  for  the  "  Strength  of  Gears,"  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cox, 
whose  skill  in  designing  these  labor-saving  appliances  has  been 
demonstrated  in  various  ways  and  is  now  well  known.  By  this 
means  it  is  possible  to  see  at  a  glance  all  the  combinations  of 
pitch  and  face  which  will  give  a  certain  working  strength  or  power, 
the  number  of  teeth  being  known,  and  the  corresponding  coeffi- 
cient being  selected  from  a  table.  If  the  diameter  is  given,  as 
assumed  in  the  paper  under  discussion,  and  the  number  of  teeth 
is  at  first  unknown,  to  find  the  pitch  for  a  given  working  strength 
and  a  given  face,  a  trial  coefficient — say  1,000 — can  be  joined  to 
the  working  strength,  indicating  at  once  the  first  approximation 
to  the  required  pitch,  then  using  the  scales  of  *'  horse-power  "  and 
"  pressure  coefficients  "  as  an  ordinary  slide  rule,  the  number  of 
teeth  corresponding  to  this  pitch  is  quickly  seen,  from  which  a 
new  coefficient  can  be  selected  to  indicate  a  new  pitch.  The 
method  is  so  rapidly  convergent  that  no  closer  approximation 
than  the  second  will  generally  be  required ;  and  although  the 
process  is  not  so  direct  as  that  of  the  diagram,  the  result,  I  think, 
is  more  satisfactory  because  no  interpolation  is  required  for  diam- 
eters not  appearing  in  the  diagram.  I  do  not  wish  by  this  to 
detract   from   the  credit  due  Professor  Jones  for  his  ingenious 

I'ransacliona  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  70,  No.  702. 
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method  of  arriying  at  a  direct  solution  of  the  problem  assumed, 
but  simply  to  point  out  the  possibility  of  solving  the  same  prob- 
lem by  a  rapid  method  which  includes  more  general  conditiona 
In  the  general  formula  Tr=  CFSX,  as  given  in  Mr.  Barr's  dis- 

/  888\ 

cussion,  acomparisonis  made  between  the  factor  X'  =  f  .124  — ^  '—j^  j 

accredited  to  my  investigation,  and  the  factor  X"  =  f  .106  —  '—^  j 

deduced  by  Mr.  Barr  from  Professor  Jones's  paper,  showing  a 
difference  which,  I  think,  is  easily  explained  by  the  difference  in 
the  systems  of  form  considered  and  by  the  difference  in  treatment. 
The  value  quoted  for  X  .by  Mr.  Barr  was  deduced  for  a  system 
of  cycloidal  gearing,  described  by  a  writer  in  the  American 
Machinist  under  the  style  of  *'  Bell  Crank/'  where  the  describing 
circle  was  half  the  diameter  of  a  twelve-toothed  pinion,  and  the 
fillets  were  equal  to  the  clearance  at  the  root  of  the  teeth.  The 
fillets  used  in  my  original  investigation  were  as  large  as  possible,  to 

clear  an  engaging  rack  for  which  I  had  found  X'"  =  f  .124  —  '—^  j , 

and  the  other  value  was  deduced  to  show  the  important  effect  of 
the  fillets  upon  the  strength. 

Professor  Jones  adopts  another  describing  circle  equal  to  half 
the  diameter  of  a  fifteen-toothed  pinion,  another  system  of  fillets, 
and  another  supposition  in  the  application  of  the  load.  It  is  al- 
lowable, of  course,  to  assume  any  system  of  form  and  any  rational 
standard  for  fillets,  but  I  think  an  exception  may  properly  be 
taken  to  the  professor's  assumption  that  the  load  is  applied  tan- 
gentially  at  the  end  of  a  tooth,  instead  of  normal  to  its  face,  as  it 
actually  occurs.  I  agree  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  consider  the 
difference  between  the  pitch  and  the  addendum  radii  in  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  kind,  but  I  maintain  that  the  strength  of  the  tooth, 
as  affected  by  the  direction  of  thrust  at  the  end  of  its  face,  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance,  shortening  as  it  does  the  ef- 
fective length  of  the  cantilever  and  subjecting  the  whole  tooth  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  radial  compression  which  outweighs  by 
far  the  influence  of  shear  upon  tensile  stress  which  the  professor 
considered  and  abandoned.  In  my  investigation  the  radial  com- 
pression was  disregarded  as  an  uncertain  element  of  strength  or 
weakness  depending  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  material 
used  for  tension  and  compression.  For  cast  iron,  which  is  stronger 
in  compression,  this  radial  compression  is  a  decided  element  of 
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streugtb,  reduoing  as  it  does  the  transverse  tensile  stress,  while 
for  steel  it  might  be  questioned  whether  a  tooth  would  jield  first 
on  the  tension  or  on  the  compression  side.  The  error,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is,  however,  most  probably  on  the  safe  side. 

By  the  diiFerenee  in  the  assumed  direction  of  the  load  applied, 
my  results  are  naturally  higher  than  those  of  Professor  Jones, 
and,  as  I  claim,  more  accurate.  Of  course,  it  does  not  matter  how 
the  weakest  section  of  a  tooth  is  determined,  whether  by  succes- 
sive trials  as  advocated  by  the  professor,  or  by  graphical  construc- 
tion, but  it  is  surprising  to  be  told  that  his  results  were  obtained 
by  the  former  method  "  with  fully  as  much  accuracy  and  far 
more  rapidity  than  by  drawing  the  maximum  inscribed  parab- 
ola whose  vertex  is  at  the  top  of  the  tooth  and  on  a  radial 
line  through  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  and  then  calculating  the 
strength  of  a  tooth  of  one-inch  thickness  with  the  parabolic 
outline   thus   obtained,   which   strength   is   that  of  the   tooth." 

I  think  I  may  safely  claim  to  be  the  first  to  devise  and  use  a 
method  based  on  the  parabolic  outline,  but  I  never  constructed  a 
parabola  within  the  tooth  as  above  described  except  to  illustrate 
the  principle  in  my  paper,  nor  did  I  ever  calculate  the  strength 
of  a  tooth  from  the  parabolic  outline  thus  obtained.  As  described 
in  my  paper,  I  simply  located  the  weakest  section  of  the  tooth  by 
means  of  a  parabolic  tangent,  and  then,  by  means  of  two  lines  at 
right  angles,  constructed  on  the  tooth  itself  a  length  propor- 
tional to  its  strength.  To  reduce  this  to  one-inch  pitch  was 
merely  a  matter  of  scale,  and  there  was  no  calculation  about  it 
required.  The  method  is  certainly  more  rapid  than  that  used  by 
Professor  Jones  and  more  accurate,  because  there  is  but  one  thing 
to  measure,  the  factor  of  strength  desired. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  gear  distributing  the  load, 
I  am  quite  sure  the  methods  of  forming  and  spacing  have  not  yet 
reached  such  perfection  that  it  is  safe  to  consider  more  than  one 
tooth  in  gear.  To  obtain  more  than  this,  a  variation  in  form  or 
pitch  can  only  be  met  by  the  elasticity  of  the  tooth  itself,  which  is 
a  short  stiff  cantilever  almost  devoid  of  spring.  Let  any  one  who 
doubts  this  conclusion  calculate  the  defiection  of  a  tooth  as  a 
cantilever  under  its  working  load,  and  then  consider  the  possibil- 
ity of  construction  within  the  degree  of  accuracy  thus  required. 
The  steps  in  a  series  of  equidistant  cuttera  are  far  more  than  the 
spring  of  a  tooth  can  begin  to  accommodate,  and  these  steps 
represent  the  tolerated  imperfections  in  form,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  difficulty  of  perfect  spacing.  Id  regard  to  the  merits  of  short 
and  long  teeth,  it  should  here  be  said  that  short  teeth  cannot 
belong  to  the  interchangeable  class  for  which  your  formulas,  tables, 
and  diagrams  are  devised.  Teeth  for  special  purposes  can  be 
made  as  long  or  short  as  the  special  conditions  will  permit,  but 
for  interchangeable  gearing,  the  standard  proportions  are  about 
right,  and  cannot  be  departed  from  without  encountering  serious 
difficulties  in  extreme  eases.  . 

Mr.  H.  H.  Suplee. — While,  of  course,  this  paper  treats  of  the 
relative  strength  of  gear  teeth,  I  think  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  question  of  wear  enters  very  largely  into  the  proper 
proportions.  In  other  words,  a  gear  system  may  be  strong 
enough,  and  yet  it  may  be  so  proportioned  that  it  will  wear  out 
very  rapidly.  I  have  found  myself  very  often  it  is  advisable  to 
make  the  face  wider  than  is  demanded  for  strength,  so  as  to 
distribute  the  pressure  and  keep  the  wear  within  reasonable 
limits.  Another  point:  teeth  rarely  break  from  the  regular 
working  stress  to  which  they  are  subjected.  They  break  from 
shock  or  from  something  getting  between  them,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  conditions  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  measure 
or  predict  I  call  attention  to  this  point  because  gears,  which 
are  carefully  proportioned,  very  often  go  to  pieces,  and  it  is 
therefore  advisable  to  add  a  very  large  margin  for  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  must  work.  Professor  Beuleaux  has 
suggested  that  the  question  of  wear  be  taken  into  account,  in 
proportioning  gear  teeth,  in  the  following  manner  :  The  product 
of  the  pressure  per  inch  of  face  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  may  be  called  the  coefficient  of  wear.  Thus,  if  P  be 
the  total  pressure  upon  a  tooth,  and  b  the  breadth  of  face,  n 
being  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  we  have  : 

,-  =  coefficient  of  wear. 

Beoleaux  says  that,  for  good  results,  this  coefficient  should  not 
be  greater  than  28,000,  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  taken  as 
less  than  this  value.  When  sufficient  space  is  available  and  a 
low  value  can  be  given  to  this  coefficient,  it  is  advisable  to  do 
so ;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  coefficient  which  is  selected  will 
give  an  indication  of  the  proportional  amount  of  wear  which 
may  be  expected.     (See  Constrtictor,  p.  146,  Am.  edition.) 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — I  think  Mr.  Suplee  is  right  in  advocating 
wide  faces — that  is,  for  cut  gearing.     Of  course  an  evil  which  may 
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arise  is  springing  of  the  shafts,  getting  them  out  of  alignment. 
It  is  not  worth  while  in  these  days  of  accurate  work  to  consider 
the  shafts  being  originally  set  out  of  line,  as  they  used  to  be  in 
the  old  days  of  cast  gearing,  where  there  always  had  to  be 
strength  enough  so  that  the  teeth  could  drive  by  one  comer, 
especially  where  they  were  cast  tapered.  We  now  make  reason- 
ably true  cut  gearing,  the  teeth  parallel  with  each  other  and  in 
the  plane  of  the  shaft,  and  we  place  our  shafts  approximately 
in  line  so  that  we  can  afford  to  make  our  gear  faces  very  wide  ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  I  think  they  are  not  made  as  wide  as  they 
might  be.  I  have  in  many  cases  made  them  wide  to  advantage, 
even  doubling  the  usual  width  sometimes.  The  chief  thing  to 
guard  against  in  such  a  case,  where  we  make  a  very  wide-faced 
wheel,  is,  of  course,  to  make  the  shafts  strong  enough,  assuming 
that  they  are  originally  placed  in  line,  so  that  they  will  not 
spring,  and  the  pressure  be  brought  on  one  corner. 

Mr.  C.  W,  Hunt — It  may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  this 
paper  to  give  the  present  practice  of  the  company  ^ith  which  I 
am  associated  in  their  use  of  cast-iron  spur  gears  of  compara- 
tively small  size,  running  from  about  seven  inches  to  seven  feet 
in  diameter  and  with  teeth  having  a  circular  pitch  of  from  one 
to  three  inches.  These  gears  are  used  for  coal-hoisting  engines 
and  machinery  of  a  similar  character,  which  generally  run  in 
sitaations  where  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  machinery.     The  cast  iron  is  a  good  quality  of  foundry  iron, 

but  no  special  pains  are  taken 
to  get  an  extra  quality,  and  it 
represents  iron  which  can  be 
obtained  at  ordinary  foun- 
dries without  difficulty.  Our 
experience  corresponds  with 
the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Suplee,  that  the  face  of  a 
gear,  beyond  a  certain  width,  does  not  add  to  its  strength ;  it 
adds  to  its  durability,  but  not  to  its  strength  to  resist  stress. 

To  illustrate  this  by  a  practical  example,  which  is  typical  of 
our  experience,  take  the  case  of  a  pair  of  cast  iron  spur  gears, 
with  twenty-three  and  seventy-nine  teeth,  two  inches  pitch, 
seven  inches  face,  which  failed  repeatedly  under  loads  which 
we  know  with  substantial  accuracy.  The  engine  ran  about  ten 
days,  when  a  tooth  in  the  pinion  broke.     The  break  was  along 


Jones 

Fig.  248. 
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the  line  CDE  (Fig.  248),  the  piece  A  breaking  out.  The  part 
B  of  the  topth  was  left  intact.  The  gear  was  continued  in 
service,  but  in  about  ten  days  after,  another  tooth  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  pinion  broke,  the  piece  breaking  out  being  about 
the  same  size  and  form  as  the  first  one.  The  engine  continued 
in  service  but  a  few  days,  when  the  remaining  part  of  the  tooth 
marked  B  in  Fig.  No.  248  failed.  The  pinion  was  taken  out  and 
a  new  one  of  the  same  material  substituted.  This  ran  about 
the  same  length  of  time  as  the  first  one,  when  one  of  the  teeth 
failed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  ones.  A  few  days 
later  the  part  B  also  failed,  when  a  steel  pinion  was  substituted, 
which  stood  the  service  permanently.  As  all  of  the  breaks 
followed  the  line  CDE  in  Fig.  No.  248,  we  can  assume  that 
the  equivalent  of  this  fracture  fairly  represents  the  width  of  the 
face  which  can  be  depended  on  for  estimating  the  strength  of  the 
teeth  of  spur  gears.  This  line  CDE,  we  estimated,  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  strength  of  a  tooth  having  a  face  equal  to  twice  the 
pitch.  From  this  test  we  may  assume  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  the  strength  of  the  tooth  of  cast-iron  gears,  the  width 
of  the  face  should  be  taken  equal  to  twice  the  circular  pitch. 
The  teetli  failed  with  a  load  of  10,000  pounds  on  the  tooth, 
which  brought  a  fibre  stress  of  3,800  pounds  per  square  inch  on 
the  metal  at  the  root  of  the  tooth,  assuming  in  the  calculation 
that  the  tooth  was  a  cantilever  with  the  load  on  the  end.  As 
we  had  five  breaks  in  succession  where  the  load  was  known 
with  reasonable  accuracy,  we  have  assumed  that  3,800  pounds 
fibre  stress  represents  the  breaking  strength  of  a  cast-iron  gear 
tooth  in  this  kind  of  service.  The  teeth  of  the  gear  wheel  did 
not  fail ;  hence,  as  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  are  weaker  than  those 
in  the  gear  wheel,  we  may  omit  all  consideration  of  the  larger 
gear  in  computing  the  strength  of  the  teeth. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Michael  Longridge,  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, made  prominent  the  defects  of  long  gear  teeth,  and  recom- 
mended those  much  shorter  than  the  general  practice.  This 
was  so  radical  a  departure  that,  while  it  appealed  strongly  to 
reason,  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  decide  to  recommend  a 
change  of  our  proportions  and  make  the  short  teeth  which  he 
recommended.  In  using  short  teeth  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  strength  of  a  single  tooth  sufficient  to  carry  the  whole 
load,  and  abandon  the  principle  of  having  more  than  one  pair 
of  teeth  in  action  at  all  times.    We  eventually  tried  the  ex- 
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periment  of  shorter  teeth,  and  the  results  Tere  exceptionally 
fine.     They  ran  more  like  cut  gears  than  like  cast  ones,  and 


were  obvionsly  much  stroiiger.    We  use  the  proportions  shoini 
in  Fig.  No.  249. 

By  comparing  this  with  the  usual  proportions  shown  in  Fig. 
No.  260,  the  difference  in  the  length,  and  conaequently  the 


strength,  will  he  seen.    The  strength  of  the  two  forms  is  in 
B  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  teeth,  or  as  100  is  to  160. 
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Two  cases  usually  arise,  one  where  the  load  is  variable  but 
maximum  load  is  known,  and  the  other  where  the  working  load 
is  substantially  a  constant  amount.  For  the  first  case  a  fibre 
strain  of  2,500  pounds  and  for  the  second  a  fibre  stress  of  2,000 
pounds  gives  excellent  results. 

The  clearance  is  necessarily  larger  than  for  cut  gears,  and  is 
larger  in  small  than  in  large  gears,  which  we  consider  necessary, 
as  gears  are  not  usually  absolutely  round  and  also  have  slight 
irregularities  on  the  points  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  teeth, 
which  are  comparatively  greater  in  small  gears  than  they  are  in 
larger  ones.  The  most  difficult  problem  was  to  decide  just  what 
proportion  to  use,  and  here  engineers  may  differ  as  they  give 
one  or  another  factor  greater  prominence.  The  formula  here 
given  has  been  used  for  several  years  with  ever-increasing  satis- 
faction. In  our  design  we  do  not  use  pinions  having  less  than 
twenty  teeth. 

The  length  of  the  teeth  and  the  clearance  are  intended  to  be 
sufficient  to  permit  a  slight  variation  in  the  castings  arising 
from  the  difference  in  the  shrinkage  of  wheels  made  at  different 
times,  and  also  to  allow  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  wear  of  the 
shaft  bearings  without  affecting  the  good  working  of  the  gears. 

P,  circular  pitch  in  inches. 

A,  addendum. 

Z>,  dedendum. 

Fy  face  of  tooth  in  inches. 

C,  clearance. 

W,  maximum  load  in  pounds. 

J  =  .2P. 
I)=.2P. 

C  =  .05  (P  +  1). 
I  append  a  table  of  the  working  load  in  pounds  on  a  cast-iron 
short-tooth  spur  gear  of  twenty  teetL     The  last  two  figures  in 
the  result  are  approximated. 


W  =  1,320  P. 

TF'=1,650P. 

P  =  2  P  4- 1. 


p. 

w. 

Tr. 

P. 

w. 

IF. 

Pitch  in  iDches. 

Working  load 

Maximum  load 

Pitch  in  inches. 

Working  load 

Maximum  load 

in  lbs. 

in  lbs. 

in  lbs. 

in  lbs. 

1 

1,820 

1,650 

2i 

0,700 

8,300 

14 

2.800 

2,000 

24 

8,800 

10,500 

U 

8,000 

8.700 

2f 

10.000 

12,500 

U 

4,100 

5.000 

8 

12,000 

14,800 

2 

5,800 

6,600 

i 
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J/r.  Kent. — Do  you  use  involute  teeth  ? 

Mr.  HutU,  —We  use  involute  teeth  only. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith.— 1  want  to  deny  Mr.  Hunt's  first  "  fact " 
— the  general  statement  that  making  the  gear  wider  does  not 
make  it  stronger.  I  will  admit  that  in  practical  working,  it  is 
very  often  the  case  with  certain  classes  of  gears  that  it  does 
not  do  any  good  to  make  the  face  wider,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  the  shafts  spring  out  of  line ;  but  assuming  shafts  that 
do  not  spring,  for  instance,  if  a  pinion  and  gear  are  set  right 
between  two  bearings,  with  their  shafts  but  little  longer  than 
themselves,  so  that  their  own  strength,  being  of  so  great 
diameter,  will  prevent  any  bending,  I  don't  believe  the  state- 
ment that  increasing  the  width  does  not  increase  the  tooth 
strength.  Where  the  gear  is  on  the  end  of  a  shaft  and  over- 
hangs the  bearing,  of  course  the  shaft  will  spring,  but  how 
much  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  ?  On  a  very  large 
shaft  the  gear  could  be  much  wider  than  on  a  slim  and  springy 
shaft.  But  assuming  the  element  of  the  springing  of  the  shafts 
out  of  line  to  be  practically  eliminated,  it  must  be  evident  that 
a  gear  two  inches  wide  is  twice  as  strong,  or  more  so,  than  a 
gear  one  inch  wide  ;  for  if  we  put  them  apart  on  the  same  shaft 
one  gear  would  drive  X  pounds  and  the  other  would  also  drive 
that  much,  and  they  would  both  together  be  driving  2X  pounds. 
It  would  not  hurt  them  to  slide  them  up  until  they  touched  one 
another,  when  they  would  practically  become  one  gear ;  and  if 
we  merge  them  together  so  that  they  are  one  piece  of  metal 
instead  of  two,  we  have  them  somewhat  stronger  still,  because 
the  teeth  are  joined  together  and  are  braced  and  supported, 
preventing  to  a  certain  extent  the  danger  of  corners  breaking 
ofT.  The  other  point  Mr.  Hunt  brought  up  I  fully  agree  with. 
I  believe  in  making  a  gear  tooth  as  short  as  it  can  be  made  and 
run  properly,  consistently  with  wear  and  driving  quality,  rather 
than  to  use  some  of  the  old-fashioned  long  teeth. 

3fr.  Geo.  L  Bochwood. — I  think  that  Mr.  Smith  is  not  talking 
about  the  same  class  of  gears  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  in  mind. 
His  remarks  refer  to  gears  which  are  fit  to  run  in  the  finest 
presses,  whereas  Mr.  Hunt  has  reference  to  gears  fit  for  rougher 
work  and  subject  to  accidental  strains. 

AFr.  James  Hartneas. — Mr.  Rockwood's  remarks  regarding  the 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  rough  'and  cut  gear  cover 
about  what  I  had  to  say,  excepting  that  I  think  the  difference 
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between  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hunt  would  exist  if  there  was  no 
coal  or  other  substance  dropping  between  the  gears.  The  width 
of  cut  gear  may  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  rough  gear, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  principal  difference  between  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr,  Suptee.—ln  regard  to  Mr.  Hunt's  statement,  I  think  it  is 
very  fully  borne  out  by  the  style  of  gear  to  which  he  refers — 
that  is,  to  well-made  cast  gear.  I  think  Fairbairn  made  a  large 
number  of  experiments  or  gathered  a  great  deal  of  information 
on  this  subject,  and  showed  that  broken  teeth  almost  invariably 
fracture  from  one  comer  across  to  the  base.  It  is  very  rarely 
that  we  find  a  good  tooth  breaking  entirely  off  at  the  root. 
The  break  starts  on  one  corner  and  runs  diagonally  upward.  He 
found  that  the  part  of  the  tooth  which  broke  off  was  about  two 
and  one-half  times  the  pitch,  and  I  think  he  made  the  propo- 
sition that  if  the  face  was  two  and  a  half  times  the  pitch,  the 
tooth  was  as  strong  as  it  could  be  made  ;  it  would  break 
across  the  corner  anyhow.  Of  course  this  referred  to  cast 
gearing  as  used  in  mill  transmission  and  not  to  the  cut  machine 
gearing. 

Mr.  Oherll.n  Smith, — I  think  I  was  a  little  misunderstood  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Hunt's  statement.  I  admitted  that  in  practical 
work,  and  especially  with  cast  gearing  and  springing  shafts, 
there  was  a  limit,  and  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  somewhere  near  right 
as  to  the  practical  width  of  gears.  I  only  objected  to  the  general 
statement  that  the  width  of  the  gear  did  not  increase  its 
strength.  It  is  too  general,  and  does  not  apply  to  a  case  where 
the  cut  gearing  is  nicely  fitted  and  the  shaft  does  not  spring. 
In  that  case  I  say  the  strength  does  depend  on  the  width,  and 
is  about  as  the  width. 

Mr,  Giis.  C.  Henning, — I  think  a  word  ought  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  cast  gear  if  they  are  made  in  the  proper  manner.  As  cast  gear 
are  generally  made  using  a  wood  pattern  in  sand,  moulded  up, 
when  hot  metal  is  poured  in,  the  result  is  anything  or  nothing 
— cracked  gear  or  anything  else.  The  strength  of  such  gear 
cannot  be  determined  except  accidentally.  But  there  is  a  way 
of  making  cast  gear  so  that  they  will  be  nearly  as  good  as  the 
best  cut  gear,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  way.  Take  a  cut  pattern 
and  mould  it  up  in  a  material  that  will  bake  pretty  hard ;  then 
leave  the  gear  right  in  the  mould,  and  put  the  whole  flask  and 
pattern  in  the  core  oven  and  bake  it.    The  result  will  be  that,  as 
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clay  or  sand  expands  less  than  metal,  the  expanding  metal  pat- 
tern will  crowd  the  sand  so  that  upon  cooling,  the  pattern  will 
lie  loose  in  the  mould,  and  it  can  be  taken  right  out.  The  cope 
is  then  put  on,  and  before  the  flask  is  cold  the  metal  is  poured 
into  the  flask,  which  is  free  from  dirt  or  dust.  The  dust  can  be 
blown  out  with  a  blower  if  it  is  necessary,  but  there  really  is 
not  sufficient  dust  in  the  flask  to  hurt  the  casting.  The  metal  is 
put  into  the  hot  flask,  and  the  result  will  be  gear  which  is  suffi- 
ciently good  to  run  in  a  printing  press  without  any  noise.  These 
gear  are  used  on  printing  presses,  and  people  who  use  them  do 
not  know  that  they  are  not  cut  gear,  because  if  the  cut  gear 
used  as  a  pattern  has  the  slightest  tool  mark  on  it  those  tool 
marks  will  appear  in  the  casting.  Such  gear  are  used  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  the  patent  on  this  method  expired  long 
ago.  Such  gear  are  strong.  As  the  mould  is  hot  when  the 
metal  is  poured  in,  the  shrinking  or  cooling  strains  are  less, 
and  the  metal  is  not  chilled  so  rapidly  wl)en  it  reaches  the 
mould.  It  is,  of  course,  chilled,  but  not  so  fast ;  and,  besides, 
the  hot  flask,  with  all  the  material  in  it,  helps  to  anneal  the  iron 
during  the  cooling  process,  so  that  an  almost  uniform  condition  of 
metal  is  obtained  in  the  gear.  In  ordinary  cast  gear  there  may 
be  anything  but  a  true  gear.  There  are  shrinking  and  cooling 
strains,  possibly  a  bad  core,  slight  cracks  in  the  corners,  even 
though  they  are  not  true  shrinkage  cracks ;  there  are  surface 
shrinkage  cracks  which  are,  I  think,  generally  disregarded,  but 
they  are  of  importance  in  considering  the  strength  of  a  gear. 
Some  loose  material  will  perhaps  get  in  the  surface  of  the  gear, 
and  as  soon  as  the  metal  begins  to  wear  down  it  will  wear  badly. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  an  ordinary  cast  gear  is  never  as 
strong  as  the  formula  indicates ;  and  all  formulae,  except  when 
applied  to  cut  gear  or  annealed  gear,  should  be  empirical  rather 
than  rational,  for  the  reason  that  the  factor  of  uncertainty  can- 
not be  readily  applied  to  a  mathematical — a  rational — formula, 
any  easier  than  determining  a  few  strengths  of  different  gear  em- 
pirically, and  then  using  a  formula  constructed  on  those  results 
as  a  basis.  But  the  method  which  I  have  described  will  give 
satisfactory  results,  and  can  be  used  for  large  and  small  gears 
with  equal  facility.  These  gear  patterns  require  no  taper 
because  the  metal  expands  very  much  more  than  the  surround- 
ing material,  and  they  can  easily  be  lifted  out  without  any 
trouble  whatever,  and  the  material  surrounding  the  pattern  being 
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baked  hard,  of  course,  has  considerable  strength,  eapeeiallj 
when  the  material  lias  been  saturated  with  some  baking  material 
or  substauce.  There  will  lie  uo  difficulty  whatever  in  doing 
that,  ami  a  gear  will  be  obtained  which  is  equally  strong  in  all 
parts  and  one  which  operates  with  uniformity.  Any  one  who 
has  seen  printing  presses  run  knows  how  perfect  these  gears 
must  be  iu  order  to  run  smoothly  for  long  periods  of  timti 
without  the  slightest  interruption. 

Mr.  ChiiK  L.  At'wcomh. — I  would  like  to  Inquire  how  large  a 
gear  they  can  make  this  way.  It  seems  to  me  when  you  put  the 
pattern  into  the  oven  and  bake  it  and  dry  the  sand  the  pitch 
line  must  change,  and  it  cannot  be  correct  in  the  dried  mould,  for 
it  a  large  gear — say,  teu  feet  iu  diameter — was  made  this  way  to 
gear  into  one  two  feet  in  diameter,  it  strikes  me  there  would 
be  an  uncertainty  as  to  wbei-e  the  pitch  line  would  be,  and  it 
would  not  be  iu  the  proper  place.  Therefore  the  gears  would  not 
run  well  together.  If  the  gears  were  made  correct  on  this  man- 
ner, the  method  would  be  practical  only  for  small  gears  for 
light  work  produced  in  large  quantities. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  and  the  present  general 
practice,  I  believe  there  is  uo  better  way  of  producing  accurate, 
strong,  and  durable  gears  than  by  the  up-to-date  methods  of 
planing  and  milling. 

Mr.  Haifiiiuj.—l  know  of  gear  48  inches  in  diameter  having 
been  cast  that  way,  which  ran  perfectly,  and  the  pitch  line  did 
not  change,  because  when  the  material  begins  to  cool  down 
sufficiently  to  be  a  solid  mass  the  clay  or  sand  begins  to  cool 
off  with  it  and  the  two  go  together.  In  the  first  place,  the 
pitch  diameter  was  changed  by  the  expansion  of  the  gear  in  the 
mould ;  but  originally  that  clay  was  tight  to  the  wheel,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  molten  metal  coming  in  will  shrink  a  little 
more  thau  the  mould  will  afterwards,  so  practically  they  are 
the  same  thing.  The  gear  cannot  I>6  heard  when  running,  any 
more  than  cut  gear.  If  that  is  true  the  gear  must  certainly  be 
run  together  so  nicely  that  the  variation  of  pitch  diameter  is 
immaterial.  They  can  be  seen  running  on  all  of  the  new 
presses  of  the  Walter  Scott  Company  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
They  are  putting  them  o;i  all  presses  now,  since  about  two 
years,  and  no  one  knows  that  he  is  using  cast  gear  instead  of 
out  gear  because  they  give  the  same  satisfaction.  They  are 
experimenting  now  on  larger  gear. 
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Mr.  SmitJu^l  should  think  a  round  flask  would  keep  the 
clay  more  uniform  in 'shrinkage,  whereas  a  square  one  might 
change  its  shape  on  account  of  more  clay  or  sand  at  the 
comers. 

Mr.  Benning.— The  founder  does  not  pay  much  attention  to 
that  because  there  is  always  so  much  packing  material  around 
the  pattern.  I  believe  he  is  guided  by  the  size  of  his  baking 
oven.  If  he  can  get  the  flask  in  the  oven  he  takes  a  flask  of 
that  size. 

The  President — I  notice  several  gentlemen  have  spoken  of 
gear  running  a  long  time.  I  see  in  the  audience  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  using  them  for  many  years.  I  call  on  ex-Presi- 
dent John  Fritz.  I  think  he  can  give  us  some  experience  of 
days  back  before  we  were  bom. 

Mr.  John  Fritz. — Unfortunately  I  am  not  a  talker,  but  I  must 
say  I  have  listened  to  this  discussion  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  Fifty  odd  years  ago  I  could  have  told  you  something 
about  making  gear.  We  tried  all  kind  of  curves  and  all  kinds  of 
teeth,  broad  and  narrow,  cut,  cast,  and  everything  else.  In  those 
days  the  more  wheels  a  man  got  into  a  rolling  mill  the  greater 
engineer  he  was.  But  the  result  was  that  in  many  instances 
they  adopted  practically  the  old  cider  plug  form  of  cog.  Nothing 
else  would  stand.  But  fifty  years  ago  last  December  I  swore 
eternal  hostility  to  all  gear  wheels.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  a  source  of  trouble,  and  to-day  I  think  I  am 
right.  I  think  if  you  will  all  go  to  work  and  try  to  avoid  the 
gear,  the  more  you  avoid  them  the  better  you  will  be  ofL 
There  are  instances  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  them,  but 
never  use  a  gear  wheel  if  you  can  avoid  it,  especially  on  heavy 
and  irregular  work. 

I  can  certify  to  the  fact  that  gears  are  conducive  to  profanity. 
I  know  we  used  to  have  a  lot  of  cogs  on  hand  of  various  shapes, 
and  some  segments  of  wheels,  and  I  used  to  be  called  up  in 
the  night ;  the  door  bell  would  ring,  and  the  first  thing  I  would 
hear  was  "  Gtear  wheel  broken,"  so  I  would  get  out  and  fix  the 
gear  up  the  best  I  could  to  make  it  run  until  Saturday  night  or 
Sunday,  and  then  put  in  another  one.  But  for  rolling  mills  the 
gear  wheels  are  a  curse  ;  and  X  would  not  put  them  in  to  drive 
a  train  of  rolls  under  any  consideration  or  any  place  where  you 
are  going  to  have  sudden  jars.  When  it  comes  to  lost  motion 
and  back  lash,  I  don't  want  them.     I  am  opposed  to  long  faces 
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on  wheels  or  anything  else  or  anybody — I  doTi't  like  them  ; 
but  if  I  have  to  get  the  strength  ami  caiiuot  da  it  withoat 
getting  a  long  face,  make  a  staggered  wheel  and  Imjx  the  ends 
of  the  teeth.  Then  you  get  double  the  strength  if  the  shaft 
is  out  of  line,  because  you  have  two  points  to  break  instead 
of  one. 

Prof,  Forreat  R.  Jmes* — The  comparison,  made  by  Professor 
BaiT,  of  the  relative  strength  of  gear  teeth  as  calculated  by  the 
formula  of  Mr.  Lewis  ami  that  used  in  preparing  the  diagrams 
given  in  this  paper,  involves  two  systems  of  gears,  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  show  the  real  relation  bet'veen  the  two  methoils. 
The  Lewis  formula,  given  above,  is  for  cycloidal  gears  developed 
with  i(  rolling  circle  whose  diameter  equals  the  radius  of  a  12- 
tooth  gear  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  teeth  considered.  The 
results  presented  in  tlie  diagrams  are  for  teeth  whose  describing 
circle  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  a  15-tooth  gear.  The  former 
system  gives  stronger  teeth,  however  they  may  he  dealt  with  in 
making  calculatiou-s. 

It  was  not  originally  intended  to  give  any  formulas,  but  since 
the  fundamental  one  has   been  developed  by  Professor  Barr 
with  an  accuracy  far  within  that  of  tlie  data  obtainable  and  of 
the  assumptions   which  must  be    made  for  solving  gear-tooth 
problems  involving  strength,  his   formula,   followed  by  others 
devploped  from  it,  is  given  below.     The  notation  is  the  same  as 
used  by  him.     It  is  repeated  here  for  convenience  of  reference. 
C  =  circular  pitch  in  inches. 
N  —  nnmljer  of  teeth  in  gear. 
iS  =  fibre  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
W  =  load  per  tooth  in  pounds. 

For  a  gear  face  one  inch  wide  : 


ir=<;s(o.l06-?^?) 


\  For  uao  when  N  is  known. 


sya.iaeN  -a.m»)  j 


w=  vs  (0.106-0215  ^) 

C=D  [o.24G  -  / .0605  -  4.83 


For  use  when  D  is  linown. 


*  Auth'jr'a  closure,  uniler  the  Kules 
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For  a  width  of  gear  face  =  oircular  pitch. 

0^78\ 
'  N   J 


W=  C'S  (^0.106 


WN 


For  use  when  N  is  known. 


^(0.106  A"- 0.678) 
W  =  C-S  ('0.IO6  -  0.215  ^j  For  use  wbeu  D  is  known. 

When  the  width  of  the  geai  face  is  equal  to  the  circnlar  pitch 
or  bears  a  given  ratio  to  it,  tlie  equation  involving  the  diameter 
of  the  gear  c.ontaiua  both  the  cube  and  squai'e  of  C ;  beiice  no 
equation  having  a  general  solution  for  obtaining  C  when  D,  W, 
and  S  are  given  can  be  obtained  from  the  original  form  given 
above.  The  last  equation  given  can  be  used  tentatively,  of 
conrae,  for  this  purpose,  by  substituting  assumed  values  of  T  in 
it  and  solving,  continuing  until  a  satisfactory  value  is  found. 

The  diagram  given  by  Professor  Barr  is  certainly  decidedly 
convenient  for  the  range  whiehit  covers. 

The  use  of  short  teeth  is  unquestionably  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  wonder  is  that  the  change  has  not  been  made 
many  years  ago.  The  present  propoi'tions  of  long  teeth  seem 
to  have  come  from  those  used  whou  mechanical  processes  were 
far  less  exact  than  at  present.  Such  proportions  were  necessary 
when  gears  were  cast  without  much  care  and  skill,  were  fre- 
quently fastened  to  their  shafts  so  as  to  run  out  of  truth,  and 
were  insecurely  held  in  position  by  weak  and  springj-  supports. 

Since  the  paper  was  closed  with  a  disclaimer  against  any  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  accuracy  of  the  assumptions  made  for  de 
terminiug  the  diagrams,  the  writer  does  not  feel  that  ih'm  part 
of  the  discussion  can  be  taken  up  by  liiin,  although  the  matter 
presented  by  those  who  spoke  on  this  feature  of  the  problem 
creates  a  strong  desire  to  do  so. 

These  diagrams  were  presented  to  the  Society  only  after  a 
trial  of  two  years  at  the  hands  of  students  in  machine  design- 
ii^.  It  was  then  thought  tliat  the  time  and  work  saved  by 
their  use  warranted  their  publication. 
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Our  fellow  member,  Mr.  Carl  Sulzer  of  Wintertlmr,  Switzer- 
land, one  of  the  firm  of  Sulzer  Brotliera  (Gebrmler  Sulzer),  has 
placed  in  my  bands,  for  presentation  before  the  Society,  reports 
of  tLree  tests,  made  within  three  or  fonr  years,  of  largo  mill 
engiuea  which  eeem  to  show  better  results  economically  than 
anything  of  which  we  have  reliable  reports  in  actual  working  in 
textile  mills.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  they  will  therefore  be  of  much 
interest  to  us  as  showing  a  step  in  advance  in  that  movement 
toward  higher  economy  which  is  a  subject  of  so  much  importance 
in  our  Society,  They  have  also  an  interest  as  bearing  on  the 
comparative  economical  value  of  compound  engines  and  those  of 
a  higher  multiple.  There  has  been  of  late,  in  this  country,  a  dis- 
position to  claim  that  compound  engines  could  be  made  to  give 
nearly  the  resnUs  of  the  triple,  or  at  least  that  the  added  economy 
of  the  latter  was  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  additional 
cost  and  expense  of  mainteuauce  of  the  triple.  It  is  true  that 
cases  liave  come  up,  especially  in  our  New  England  mills,  which 
would  seem  to  sustain  this  position,  but  I  for  one  do  not  accept 
this  theory,  but  believe  that  the  triple  engines  did  not  have  the 
best  opportunity  that  could  have  been  given  them,  or  that  par- 
ticular conditions  favored  the  compound  in  particular  cases.  It 
is  therefore  with  the  more  pleasure  that  I  present  these  reports 
which  show  economies  over  any  reported  cases  of  the  com- 
pounds, which  would  certainly  give  a  most  substantial  profit 
on  any  probable  difference  in  cost  and  cost  of  maintenance. 
Another  point  of  interest  is  to  be  noticed.  It  has  1)een  remarked 
that  in  this  couutry  the  best  economical  results  have  been  shown 
by  slow-running  pumping  engines,  contrary  to  the  theory  that 

*  Presenied  at  the  Hartford  iticctlnB  'May ,  1697)  of  the  American  Bor.iet?  of 
Heclianicai  EngineerB,  and  foruiiag  ]>art  of  VolDme  XVIII.  of  the  TTantaeiiont. 
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speed  sliould  be  a  factor  iii  e<!ouumy.  Tlie  eciinoiuies  shown  in 
these  tests  have  beeii  gaioed  by  mill  engines  at  comparatively 
high  speed,  which  goes  to  show  that  there  is  at  any  rate,  no 

necBBaary  advantage  in  a  alow  speed. 


In  regard  U>  the  firm  which  Ijuilds  these  engines,  it  is  with- 
out donbt  the  largest  establishment  builtliug  stationary  steam 
engines  in  the  world,  and  there  is  hardly  any  country  to  which 
their  products  have  not  been  sent.  The  works  in  Wintertbnr 
were  founded  in  1834,  and  an  auxiliary  establishment  at  Ludwigs- 
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hafeu,  ill  (reruiftuy.  iu  1881.  They  have  grown  and  prospered 
till  now  th<!  parent  e&tubliBbmeut  covers  some  24  acres  and  the 
German  branch  7^  acres,  and  the  immber  of  hands  employed  at 
Wintertlmr  is  sonae  '2,75lt,  aud  at  Ludwigshafeo  over  700.  To 
assist  in  transportation  merely,  they 
have  in  their  yards  at  Winterthur  two 
locomotives,  one  each  of  broad  and 
narrow  gauge,  and  two  special  loco- 
motive cranes ;  and  of  shop  travelling 
cranes  driven  by  electricity  or  by 
rope,  there  are 

3  cranns  of  3S  Intia  oat>Bcity 

111      •■       ■■  30    •■ 

7       -       '■  15    ■■ 

a     ■■     •■  laj  ■■ 
and  veiy  many  lighter  ones. 

Of  engines  of  their  sj^ecial  type  they 
have  built  since  1867  Bome  2,400,  many 
from  1,000  to  1,'>00  liorse-power  and 
npwai'd.  In  addition  to  these,  their 
engines  arti  also  built  under  license 
hy  important  Srms  iu  England,  Fiance, 
Belgium,  (Jermany,  Austria  and  else- 
where. 

The  engines  themselves  are  of  the 
liberated  valve-gear  type  (Fig.  251), 
the  valves  being  of  the  double-beat 
poppet  variety  (Fig.  252],  lifting  with 
very  little  effort,  and  claimed  by  the 
makers  to  be,  aud  to  I'emain,  tight. 

With  this  introduction,  which  I  be- 
lieve tlie  general  interest  of  our  Society 
iu  this  famous  firm  will  fully  warrant,  I  present  without  further 
words  tlie  reports  of  teats  which  our  fellow  member  has  trans- 
mitted to  me,  at  my  request,  for  the  purpose. 


FiQ.  i&i. 


VeHiml  Ti-ifJi'  Erpfnmo^i  Sleam  Eiujuie  of  I,JO<)  indt'cntnl  fiorge- 
pouYi;  IniiU  liij  Messrs.  Sul3er  Bros.,  fftntei'tkur  (Stdtsfrinml). 

The  engine  illustrated  (Figs.  253,  254,  and  2551  was  constructed 
in  18W1  for  the  Nicolski  Manufactory  Company  of  Sawa  Moro- 
soff's  Son  &  Co.,  Orechowo,  near  Moscow, 
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Its  principal  dimensioBS  are  : 

Diameter  ot  Ligli'^reasure  cylindt-r 38       iiiclies.      680  lom. 

■'  intermedialB  ■'         39.4         "         1.000  lum. 

"         ■■  low-preSBiire  "         50,1         "         l.oOOmm. 

Stroke. 47.35        ■         I.SOOmtn. 

It«volutioDB  per  minute T6. 

The  high  and  intermediate  cjlimlers  are  placed  on  one  side, 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  on  the  other  aide  of  the  fly-wheeL 
The  wheel  has  20'6"  ((J.300  m. )  diameter  and  32  grooves  (or  1\" 
ropes. 

The  cylinders  and  all  covers  are  jacketed. 

Tlie  steam  dintribntion  is  effected  by  double  seat  balanced 
Sulzer  valves,  those  on  top  being  seated  in  the  cylinder  covers, 
those  at  the  bottom  placed  at  the  side  of  the  cylinders. 

The  shaft  from  which  the  valve  motions  are  derived  lies 
along  the  cylinders,  and  receives  its  motion  from  the  crank  shaft 
through  a  vertical  shaft  and  two  pairs  of  spiral  gears. 

The  admission  valves  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  are  actu- 
ated by  eccentrics  and  a  releasing  gear  which  is  varied  auto- 
matically by  the  governor  from  0  to  60  per  cent.  All  other 
valves  are  operated  by  cams. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  governor,  there  is  provided  a  sec- 
ond governor,  which  disconnects  the  steam  stop  valve  as  soon 
as  the  engine  exceeds  its  regular  speed  by  two  revolutions  per 
minute  ;  at  the  same  time  a  valve  is  opened  which  freely  admits 
air  into  the  condenser,  thus  rapidly  stopping  the  engine. 

The  injection  condenser,  into  whicJi  the  steam  is  discharged, 
is  of  the  barometer  type,  the  vertical  discharge  pipe  opening  into 
a  water  level  which  lies  about  3G  feet  below  the  cylinders,  and 
thus  carrying  off  automatically  the  condensed  steam.  A  single- 
acting  air-pump  removes  the  air  from  the  top  of  the  discharge 
pipe.  It  is  driven  from  the  cross-head  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  by  a  rocking  lever  which  at  the  same  time  drives  the 
two  feed  pumps,  a  factory  pump,  and  a  cold-water  pump  for 
raising  the  injection  water  to  the  necessary  height,  whence  it  is 
raised  by  the  vacuum  itself. 

The  steam  cylinders  are  lubricated  by  oil-pumps  ;  sight-feed 
lubricators  working  on  the  principle  ot  condensation  are  pro- 
vided as  an  extra  reserve. 

All  biarings  and  pins  are  sight  feed,  lubricated  from  an  oil 
reservoir  placed  on  top  of  the  engine ;  the  flow  of  oil  to  each 
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bearing  can  bo  easily  regulated.     The  Jripping  oil  is  colieeteil 
in  the  troughs  below  the  cranks ;  from  tliere  it  passes  through 


filtf^rs,  (ukI  is  ri;-cipjiilu('ti><l  by  a  pump  tf  tlio  rewervoir  on  toji, 
so  that  the  same  oil  is  iu  I'oni^taiit  circulation.  The  consump- 
tion of  oil  ia  thus  kept  exceedingly  low. 
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Conveuient  and  amplB  platforms  ami  stairs  are  provided  to 
make  all  parts  of  the  engine  easily  accessible.  All  moving 
parta  are  protected  by  railings.  Stop  valve,  injection  cock. 
blow-off  cocks,  etc,  can  be  operated  from  the  bottom  of  the 
engine  an  well  as  from  the  principal  platform. 

Consumption  trials  were  made  in  December,  1893.  The 
boiler  pressure  was  150  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  boilers 
were  of  the  well-known  Babcock  &  Wilcox  type.  The  load 
varied  for  the  different  trials  between  1,150  and  1,2.50  indicated 
horse-power.  Under  these  circumstances  a  steam  consumption 
of  11.7  j)iinii'7ii  /lei-  iHilicaL-il  hurae-poiceT  and  hour  was  reconled. 
The  load  has  since  been  increased,  and  is  now  from  1,400  to 
1,500  indicated  horse-power.  The  engine  is  working  exceed- 
ingly well  and  giving  complete  satisfaction. 


HorUtmtal  Triple  Expamion  Steam  Engine  of  2,000-2,500  Indi- 
citied  harse-j?ower,  built  by  Messrs.  Suher  Bros.,  Winterihur 
(Swiisdrland). 

I  Krii!a  Ilii'  »i.i'tliil  repons  o(  the  Hof.k-lj  of  Ofrmi.ii  F,ii;,-inpf'rs.» 

This  engine  is  driving  the  cotton  mill  nt  Mr.  L.  Konig,  Jr., 
St.  Petersburg.     (Figs  256  and  25'i.) 

It  is  built  as  a  four-cylinder  engine,  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
being  divided  in  two  owing  to  its  size.  There  are  on  each  side 
of  the  fly-wheel  two  cylinders,  arranged  in  tandem.  The  high- 
pressure  and  one  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders  act  on  the  left- 
hand  crank,  while  the  intermediate  and  second  low-pressure 
cylinder  are  opposite.  The  cranks  are  coupled  at  90  degrees. 
Two  air  pumps  are  provided,  corresponding  to  the  two  low- 
pressure  cylinders. 

The  principal  data  are  : 

Diameter  of  liigh-pregnire  c;1)ndM'. 30.    indict.  780  mm. 

"  intermedialB          •■        44.5  ■'  1.180  " 

■'  eacli  Itiw-prpflBure  cylinder ,  ,51,6  '  1,310  " 

"  [listoD  rods. 7.B  "  300  '■ 

Stroke  of  all  pistons 6.6  -  2.000  " 

RevolutioDH  par  tuiniitB. .'iG 

DiaiiiBte*- of  each  air  pump 33,  '  560  " 

Stroke  of  each  air  |>ump 93.69  "  BOO  " 

Diameter  of  fly-wlioel ..21), 2  '■  9,1W0  ■" 

JJuinbor  of  grooves  tor  3-ini;li  hemp  ropes 36, 
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The  two  cylinders  on  either  side  are  connected  to  each  other 
by  strong  intermediate  cast-iron  frames,  allowing  easy  access  to 
the  inside  stuffing-boxes  and  covers.  All  cylinders  are  seated 
on  cast-iron  foundation  plates,  upon  which  they  are  free  to 
slide  longitudinally,  thus  following  easily  the  expansions  caused 
by  the  heat.  Cylinders  and  covers  are  provided  with  steam 
jackets,  which  are  traversed  by  the  sfceam  on  its  passage  to  the 
respective  cylinders. 

The  cylinders  have .  liners  of  a  special,  very  hard  cast-iron 
mixture.  The  steam  distribution  is  effected  by  four  double-seat 
balanced  valves,  the  inlet  valves  being  arranged  on  top,  the  dis- 
charge valves  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

The  engine  frame  is  made  in  two  parts  for  sake  of  easy  trans- 
portation ;  the  part  next  the  cylinders  containing  the  cross- 
head  slides,  the  other  one  the  crank-shaft  pedestal.  The  two 
parts  are  connected  by  flanges  and  bolts,  and  rest  with  three 
strong  feet  on  the  foundation. 

The  crank-shaft  bearings  are  made  in  four  parts,  adjustable  by 
means  of  wedges ;  the  bearing  surfaces  are  babbitted.  The 
diameter  of  the  crank  shaft  is  1 7.3  inches  in  the  bearings  and 
25.5  inches  in  the  centre.  The  shafts  running  along  the  cylinders 
and  actuating  the  valve  motion  are  driven  by  double  pairs  of 
worm  gears  from  the  crank  shaft.  The  governor  is  also  driven 
by  worm  gearing. 

The  inlet  valves  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  are  operated 
by  eccentrics  and  a  releasing  gear,  which  is  varied  automati- 
cally by  the  governor  within  the  limits  from  0  to  55  degrees  ;  all 
other  valves  are  operated  by  cams,  which  are  adjustable  by 
hand  within  certain  limits. 

The  governor  is  provided  with  a  safety  arrangement,  which 
automatically  disconnects  the  valve  gear  and  stops  the  engine. 

Each  side  of  the  engine  is  provided  with  its  own  condensa- 
tion, the  air  pumps  being  driven  from  the  main  cranks  by  means 
of  vertical  rods  and  angle-rocking  levers.  The  pumps  are  of 
the  horizontal  type,  double-acting.  Two  horizontal  feed  pumps 
are  bolted  to  the  foundation  frames  of  the  air  pumps  and  also 
driven  from  the  rocking  levers. 

Steam  stop  valve,  secondary  valves,  injection  cocks,  blow-off 
cocks,  etc.,  are  all  operated  from  the  engine  driver's  stand,  which 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  engine. 

The  steam  cylinders  are  lubricated  by  means  of  oil  pumps. 
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the  crank-shaft  bearings  by  rotary  pumps,  which  keep  the  oil 
in  constant  circulation. 

Convenient  platforms  are  provided  along  the  cylinders,  allow- 
ing easy  access  to  the  valves,  valve  gear,  etc. 

The  fly-wheel  is  of  the  built-up  type  generally  used  in 
America.  It  practically  consists  of  two  independent  wheels 
bolted  to  each  other  at  the  rims.  The  arms,  1 2  for  each  wheel, 
are  cast  hollow  and  secured  to  the  hub  and  rim  by  four  strong 
bolts.     The  wheel  weighs  78  tons. 

A  barring  ^  engine  is  arranged  for  turning  the  engine  slowly  ; 
its  gearing  is  automatically  disengaged  as  soon  as  the  main 
engine  begins  to  run  by  itself. 

For  steam  generation  11  horizontal  Cornwall  boilers  are  pro- 
vided, each  having  754  square  feet  heating  surface,  and  19.4 
square  feet  grate  surface.  These  boilers,  which  have  also  been 
built  by  Messrs.  Sulzer  Bros.,  are  made  of  Siemens-Martin 
steel.  Their  diameter  is  6  feet,  length  over  all  28  feet  10 
inches,  diameter  of  corrugated  flue  37^  inches  to  41  i  inches. 
Above  each  boiler  and  connected  with  it  at  the  back  end  by 
short  pipes  of  10  inches  diameter,  are  two  horizontal  steam 
drums  of  24  inclies  diameter  and  26  feet  long,  through  which 
the  steam  passes  on  its  way  to  the  engine. 

The  combustion  gases,  after  their  passage  through  the  boiler 
flue  and  along  the  shell,  return  along  these  drums,  thus  com- 
pletely drying  the,  steam. 

The  engine  was  started  early  in  1895,  and  accurate  consump- 
tion trials  wore  made  in  August  of  the  same  year  by  the  engi- 
neers of  the  mill  and  the  builders.  The  principal  results  are 
given  bel  »w.  Diagrams  were  taken  every  fifteen  minutes  from 
every  cylinder  end.  The  indicator  springs  were  repeatedly 
tested  before  and  after  the  trials,  and  the  average  of  the  scales 
thus  obtained  Avas  taken  as  base. 

The  principal  trials  wc^re  carried  out  on  August  10th  and 
37th  ;  their  duration  had  to  be  limited  to  about  five  hours  for 

*  As  birring  engines  nro  apparently  not  in  nse  in  America,  though  nniversal 
abroiul  on  large  eu^dncs,  it  may  bo  of  interest  to  explain  that  they  are  i^mall 
enorines  with  a  gear  on  ih^.'ir  ni.iin  shafts  standing  beside  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
main  oiig'ne.  The  gear  te«*th  mesh  into  teeth  cast  in  the  face,  the  edge,  or  the 
inside  of  the  fly-v/hoel  rim.  and  turn  the  engine  over  when  steam  is  not  on. 
When  tho  engini"  staris  with  its  own  strain,  and  the  rim  moves  faster  than  the 
driving  gear  of  the  barring  engine,  the  la'ter  is  so  arranged  as  to  throw  promptly 
out  of  gear. 
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each  trial,  as  the  working  conditions  of  the  mill  would  not  allow 
to  go  beyond  this  limit 

PRINCIPAL  RESULTS. 

No.  of  test L        II.  m.        IV. 

Date Augast  10  August  17 

Duration minutes      306          323  272          827 

Number  of  diagrams  taken 8x20      8x23  8x20      8x28 

Steam  pressure  at  the  entrance  of* first 

cylinder lbs.          153          155  156.4      157.2 

Vacuum  on  right  side  of  engine,  height 

of  mercury ins.        27^»f        27^^  27i            27k 

Vacuumonleftside,  height  of  mercury         ins.        27^^        27i  27 A^          27} 

Revolutions  per  minute 56.23      56.28  56.18      56.18 

LH.P.» LH.P.  1,897       1,860  1,875       1,848 

Feed  water  consumption  per  liour lbs.     21,710     21,148  21,315     20,781 

Water  condensed  in  main  steam  pipe 

per  hour lbs.      172.8        90.4  79.4        79.4 

Steam  consumption  of  engine  (all  jack- 
ets included) lbs.     21,538     21,058  21,236     20,653 

Steam  consumption  per  I.  H.  P.  and 

hour lbs.      11.373    11.330  11.880     11.177 

Average  11.802 

Number  of  boilers  at  work 8              7  7             7 

Total  healing  surface  at  work sq.  ft.     6.028       5,274  5,274       5,274 

English  coal  burnt  per  hour lbs.       2,496       2,489  2,385       2,154 

Englishcoalburntperm.  P.  andhour        lbs.       1.316       1.838  1.272       1.167 

Average  1.274 
Water  evaporated  per  sq.  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface  and  hour lbs.        3.6          4.0  4.07        3.92 

Water  evaporated  by  1  lb.  of  coal lbs.       8.78       8.49  8.97       9.62 

Aveiage  8.965 


Remark, — The  boilers  had  been  at  work  for  from  six  to  nine- 
teen weeks  without  being  cleaned,  and  the  attendance  of  the  fires 
left  much  to  be  desired ;  besides,  the  duration  of  each  trial  was 
very  restricted.  These  circumstances  may  largely  account  for 
the  diflferences  and  the  somewhat  unfavorable  results  of  evapora- 
tion. In  another  plant  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  exactly  the  same 
boilers  and  the  same  kind  of  coal,  10.2  to  10.4  pounds  of  water 
were  evaporated  at  regular  daily  work,  as  evinced  by  numerous 
trials-extending  over  a  considerable  length  of  time. 


*  The  load  has  since  been  increased  to  2,800-2,400  I.  H.  P. 
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Fig.  258. 
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Extract  from  the  official  report  upon  the  Consumption  Triah  of  the 
Horizordal  Triple  Expansiun  Sulzer  Steam  Engine  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  (7.  F.  Scibiig  SonSy  Chemnitz  (Germany),  December,  1895. 

(From  reports  of  the  Saxon  Boiler  Inspection  Co.,  office  in  Chemnitz.) 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  engine  are  as  follows : 

Diameter  of  high-pressure  cylinder 20. 5  inches.   520  mm*. 

"intermediate  "       81.5      "        800  mm. 

"low-pressure         "       47.25     '*     1,200mm. 

Stroke 55.2      *'     1,400  mm. 

Revolutions  per  minute 66. 

The  high-pressure  and  intermediate  cylinders  are  arranged  in 
tandem,  acting  on  one  crank ;  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  placed 
opposite,  acting  on  the  second  crank.  The  cranks  are  coupled 
under  90  degrees. 

There  were  two  principal  trials  made  with  the  engine,  one 
under  ordinary  working  load,  the  other  with  electric  light  added. 
Steam  was  supplied  by  two  Cornwall  boilers  of  969  square 
feet  heating  surface  and  31  square  feet  grate  surface  each. 

The  steam  was  lightly  superheated,  as  indicated  in  the  table 
below. 

RESULTS. 

Trial  L       Trial  II. 

Duration  of  trial Minutes  204  279 

Total  consumption  of  feed  water lbs.  28,244  86,768 

Water  condensed  in  main  steam  pipe lbs.  94.6  114.4 

Percentage  of  condensed  water  to  total  feed 

water p.  c.  0.4  0.8 

Total  steam  consumption  of  engine lbs.  28,148  86,648 

Steam  consumption  per  hour lbs.  6,808  7,881 

Initial  steam  pressure lbs.  per  sq.  in.      168.75  168 

Temperature  of  steam  near  the  engine deg.  F.  886.6  888.4 

Superheating  of  steam deg.  F.  16.2  18.0 

Initial  pressure  in  high-pressure  cylinder.  lbs.  168  167.5 

Cut-oflf p.  c.  0.16  0.225 

Vacuum  in  low-pressure  cylinder lbs.  per  eq.  in.       13.58  18.88 

Barometer  i;eading ins.  28.^  28. | 

Efficiency  of  condenser p.  c.  0.98  0.98 

Revolutions  per  minute 65.80  65.88 

Piston  speed feet  605  601 

Power  developed, 

I.  Cylinder ...  I.  H.  P.  257.6  280.5 

II.  Cylinder I.  H.  P.  149.2  180.5 

III.  Cylinder I.  H.  P.  224.0  274.1 

Total  I.  H.  P.  of  engine I,  H.  P.  630.8  785.1 

Steam  consumption. 
Per  I.  H.  P.  and  hour lbs.  10.80        10.71 
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Since  the  original  body  of  this  paper  was  received  from 
Messrs.  Salzer,  some  illustrative  indicator  cards  (Figs.  268,  259, 
260,  261)  have  been  enclosed  in  a  commnnication  to  the  under- 
signed, in  which,  furthermore,  certain  views  are  expressed.    The 


cards  are  from  the  Solbrig  engine,  but  are  reproduced  as  typical 
only,  and  are  not  the  esact  cards  taken  in  the  test  of  the  engines 
above  presented.  The  remarks  on  drop,  jacket  practice,  and  on 
saperheatiog  are  quoted  with  the  more  pleasure  .as  they  express 
the  very  large  experience  of  this  Swiss  firm  on  matters  which 
are  still  mach  debated  in  this  country. 
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Extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Carl  Sulzer : 

"  I  feend  you  enclosed  two  Rets  of  iDdicator  cards  (Figy.  25S  to  261).  Tlie  dia- 
grams of  all  oar  triple-ezitansion  engines  are  Terr  macli  alike,  eo  that  these 
maj  be  regardcfd  as  t  jpical. 

*'  As  regaids  dr^p  between  the  cjlindera,  we  find  from  theoretical  oocsider- 
ations,  as  well  as  from  oar  extended  experience,  that  sach  should  be  entirely 
avoided  if  the  very  best  economy  is  to  be  obtained.  You  will  find  our  diag^ms 
in  accordance  with  fliis  consideration. 

**  As  regards  jacket  6team,  our  practice  is  to  pass  the  working  steam  firet  into 
the  jacket  aud  then  into  the  bore  of  each  cylinder  in  succession.  From  a  good 
many  comparative  trials  we  find  this  system  the  best,  eyerythiug  considered. 
We  have  formerly  tried  the  heating  of  all  jackets  by  direct  steam,  also  the 
heating  of  tubular  receiver.<>,  but  have  found  no  advantage  in  so  doing.  With 
our  present  system  the  jackets  are  very  well  drained  ;  there  is  no  chance  for  air 
accumulating  ;  the  piping  and  corresponding  losses  are  considerably  reduced  ; 
the  low-prer^sure  cylinders  need  not  be  made  strong  enough  to  carry  boiler  pres- 
sure ;  their  radiation  is  reduced,  etc. 

"  As  to  Buperlieatii'g,  we  generally  do  it  by  means  of  spiral  coils  ;  there  is 
a  lari^e  variety  of  designs  for  the  various  types  of  haulers. 

•*  You  muftt  not  consider  the  plan  of  our  Wiuterthur  works  (Fig.  262),  which  I 
enclose,  as  model  works  in  every  respect.  They  have  grown  up  by  degrees,  and 
I  feel  sure  there  are  many  points  which  could  be  improved  upou  if  the  works 
were  to  be  built  anew.  A  good  many  of  oujr  latest  machine  tools  have  been 
ordered  from  America.  For  special  machinery  we  have  a  separate  drawing  oflice, 
and  have  designed  and  built  quite  a  number  of  machines  and  appliances  of  a 
special  nature  which  are  not  in  the  general  market. 

**  Yours  truly, 

Cabl  Sulzer." 

DISCUSSION. 

J/r.  Oeo.  L  Rockivood, — Mr.  Hill  deserves  praise  for  his  enter- 
prise in  securing  these  drawings  and  data  for  publication  in  the 
Transact  lorn,  thereby  fastening  the  attention  of  the  engineers  of 
this  Society  upon  the  successful  practice  in  steam-engine  con- 
struction of  Messrs.  Sulzer  Brothers. 

The  chief  difference  between  these  engines  and  those  common 
with  us  lies  of  course  in  the  valves  and  valve  gear  employed. 
That  the  double-beat  poppet  valve  has  remained  in  the  back- 
ground of  American  favor  is  easily  explained  on  other  grounds 
than  those  of  intrinsic  merit.  Undoubtedly  the  principal  cause 
of  the  neglect  of  the  poppet  valve  in  America  was  the  choice  of 
the  rotary  form  of  valve  by  George  H.  Corliss  when  he  intro- 
duced the  automatic  cut-off  princij^le  of  controlling  the  speed  of 
steam  engines  so  widely  and  so  quickly  throughout  the  world. 
The  overshadowing  genius  of  Mr.  Corli.^s  as  a  steam  engineer 
and  as  a  manufacturer  of  the  Corliss  wrist-plate  gear,  which  is 
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not  applicable  to  working  poppet  valves,  prevented  the  growth 
of  any  other  kind  of  gear  in  the  United  States  up  to  a  very 
recent  period. 

However,  the  poppet  valve  has  not  been  entirely  overlooked 
here.  For  the  past  forty  years  the  Putnam  Machine  Company, 
of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  have  built  engines  of  unsurpassed 
workmanship,  equipped  with  a  very  simple  and  excellent  form 
of  poppet  valve  gear.  The  double-beat  valves  differ  from  those 
of  the  Sulzer  type  in  respect  of  the  shape  of  the  seats,  which  are 
flat  instead  of  bevelled.  Of  late  years  the  Nordberg  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Milwaukee,  of  which  company  Mr.  B.  V. 
Nordberg  of  this  Society  is  vice-president  and  mechanical 
engineer,  has  been  in  the  field  with  a  gear  almost  like  that  of 
Sulzer  Brothers. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  for  some  time  that  no  other  valve  has 
been  produced  which  is  superior  in  form  for  dealing  with  the 
high  pressures  now  becoming  so  common  with  us.  That  the 
claim  of  M-essrs.  Sulzer  Brothers  regarding  the  permanent 
tightness  of  the  poppet  value  is  true,  I  know  of  my  own  ex- 
perience. I  have  yet  to  find  an  instance  of  a  cylinder  with 
rotary  or  slide  valves  which  is  as  tight  under  140  pounds  steam 
pressure  as  the  poppet  valve  cylinders  have  been  with  which  I 
have  had  to  do.  Moreover,  the  assertion  is  sustained  by  the 
very  fine  records  of  performance  given  in  connection  with  the 
descriptions  of  these  three  engines,  which  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  absolute  tightness  of  valve  closure. 

Two  important  novelties  to  an  American  engineer  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  sectional  elevation  of  the  upright  engine  shown 
in  Fig.  253  and  Fig.  254.  One  is  the  design  of  the  cylinder 
heads.  Possibly  there  is  no  difficulty  in  packing  the  two  annu- 
lar joints  botweon  Iho  upper  end  of  each  cylinder  with  its 
jacket  and  the  cylinder  cover.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  out- 
side joint  of  the  two  could  be  made  tight ;  and  under  tlie  system 
of  jacketing  employed  it  is  of  less  consequence  if  a  slight  leak 
existed  at  the  inside  joint  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  between 
the  jacket  and  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  than  Avould  be  the  case 
if  live  steam  were  contained  in  the  jacket.  As  it  is,  there  is  no 
danger  of  getting  up  boiler  pressure  on  the  low-pressure  piston 
with  steam  on  the  ja'i^kot  and  the  engine  shut  down.  Tiie  other 
novelty  of  design  to  wliicli  I  refer  is  that  of  tlie  air  pump  and 
the  novelty  of  the  method  of  maintaining  the  vacuum.     This 
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method  seems  to  me  an  ideal  way  when  there  is  sufficient  head 
to  the  water  used  for  condensing  purposes. 

The  first  point  of  interest  to  note  is  the  remarkable  difference 
in  economy  between  the  performance  of  the  engine  described  on 
page  810  and  that  of  a  Sulzer  engine  of  the  same  size  and  run 
under  the  same  conditions,  built  two  or  three  years  before  and 
tested  by  Professor  Schroter.  This  test  is  recorded  by  Profes- 
sor Denton  on  page  1307  of  vol.  xiv.  of  the  Traiiscictions.  Its 
cylinders  are,  roughly,  20  inches,  30  inches,  and  47  inches  by 
55.2  inches  stroke.  It  ran  at  a  speed  of  66.4  revolutions.  The 
steam  pressure,  however,  was  only  145  pounds  against  168 
pounds  in  this  case.  The  steam  was  superheated  16  degrees  in 
the  case  reported  by  Mr.  Hill.  The  test  of  this  engine  gives 
the  water  consumption  as  12.73  pounds  against  a  performance 
of  10.75  in  the  paper.  The  difference  represents  a  saving,  due 
to  superheating  and  to  the  use  of  steam  of  25  pounds  higher 
pressure,  of  15.6  per  cent.  But  the  18  inches  and  44  inches  by 
72  inches  tandem  compound  engine  at  the  Grosvenor  Dale  Com- 
pany's plant  ran  under  the  same  conditions,  roughly,  as  the 
engine  tested  by  Professor  Schroter.  The  steam  consumption 
was  found  by  Mr.  Barrus  to  be  12.47  pounds  per  L  H.  P.  per 
hour.  This  shows  that  the  compound  does  better  than  the  Sul- 
zer triple  expansion  when  the  two  are  run  under  conditions 
which  are  comparable. 

The  performances  of  these  three  Sulzer  engines  are  extremely 
good,  of  course.  The  engines  worked  under  the  very  best  con- 
ditions. They  are  all  big  engines,  working  with  tight  valves 
and  pistons,  extra  high  steam  pressure,  moderate  speed,  efficient, 
well-balanced  jacket  action,  superheated  steam,  unusually  good 
degree  of  vacuum  in  condenser,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
poppet  valve  was  used.  This  valve  has  one  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  multiported  slide  valves  in  that  it  presents  a 
minimum  of  condensing  area  for  a  given  port  area. 

If  Mr.  Hill  wants  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  compound 
engine,  he  will  have  to  quote  tests  of  the  same  engine  run  with 
and  without  its  intermediate  cylinder.  Tests  of  Sulzer  triple 
expansion  engines  cannot  be  justly  compared  with  compound 
engine  performance  unless  the  comparative  conditions  are  also 
carefully  weighed.  I  certainly  should  not  be  justified  in  com- 
paring the  results  given  in  the  paper  with  those  obtained  by 
Schroter  from  a  compound  engine  which  he  tested^  finding  a 
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steam  consumption  of  bnt  10.2  pounds.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
compound  engine  has  yielded  the  very  least  consumption  of 
steam  per  I.  H.  P.  and  per  hour  of  all  types  of  engines  which 
have  been  tested.  This  fact  signifies  less  to  us  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Schmidt  engine  tested  by  Schroter  was  supplied 
with  steam  highly  superheated. 

The  fact  remains  that  in  the  mills  of  New  England  there  are 
compound  engines  at  work  which  are  as  economical  as  any  triple 
or  higher  multiple  cylinder  mill  engine  in  that  region,  and  if 
the  compound  engine  could  be  found  which  works  with  tight 
poppet  valves,  good  jacket  action,  170  pounds  initial  pressure, 
28  inches  of  vacuum  in  the  condenser — in  other  words,  under 
conditions  comparable  with  the  conditions  of  operation  of  the 
Sulzer  engine — then  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  steam  per  delivered 
horse-power  per  hour  would  be  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  Sulzer,  good  as  that  record  is. 

Prof.  D.  8.  Jacobus. — I  think  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Hill  to 
state  authorities  for  the  tests  given  in  the  paper.  If  the  tests 
were  made  by  the  engine  builders  there  is  a  feeling  with  many 
of  us  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  human  nature  to  get  them  too 
low.  As  Mr.  Bockwood  has  said,  a  test  on  one  of  the  Sulzer  en- 
gines made  a  few  years  ago  by  Professor  Schroter  gave  a  steam 
consumption  of  12.73  pounds. 

In  1891  Professor  Denton  made  a  comparison  of  compound 
and  triple  engines.  Taking  the  consumption  of  the  compound 
engine  at  13.6,  and  comparing  it  with  the  triple  engine  having  a 
consumption  of  12.45  pounds,  he  showed  that  if  we  consider  the 
diflference  of  capital  investment  and  depreciation,  the  difference 
was  only  2.3  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  triple  for  a  plant  run  10 
hours  a  day  and  300  days  per  year.  These  results  were  pre- 
sented at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  It  was  also  shown  that  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  compound  in  regard  to  capital  invest- 
ment, etc.,  amounted  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  coal  at  $4 
per  ton. 

If  we  make  the  same  comparison,  taking  the  figures  given  in 
the  paper  and  the  figures  now  claimed  for  compound  engines, 
which  have  also  been  brought  down  about  one  pound  during 
the  last  few  years,  we  will  see  that  the  comparative  results  are 
about  the  same  as  when  the  problem  was  worked  out  by  Profes- 
sor Denton. 
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Let  ns  consider  the  figures  in  the  tables  given  in  the  paper. 
The  average  consumption  of  the  first  two  engines  is  11.5 
poun^ls  per  hour  per  horse-power.  Now,  if  we  add  the  7  per 
cent,  to  allow  for  the  difference  in  the  capital  investment,  etc., 
the  figure  becomes  12.3  pounds.  A  compound  engine  consum- 
ing 12.3  pounds  would,  therefore,  give  the  same  economy  as  the 
triple  engine  consuming  11.5  pounds  per  hour  per  horse-power. 
The  figure  of  12.3  pounds  has  been  attained  in  compound  en- 
gines. For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Louisville  engine,  tested 
by  Mr.  Dean  and  reported  to  this  Society  at  one  of  the  previous 
meetings,  the  consumption  was  12.16  pounds.  Mr.  Rockwood 
has  also  obtained  figures  in  the  neighborhood  of  12  pounds  and 
lower.  The  figures  which  Mr.  Rockwood  has  just  given  for  a 
compound  engine  tested  by  Professor  Schroter  were  obtained 
with  highly  superheated  steam,  and  are,  therefore,  not  directly 
comparable  with^those  obtained  with  steam  not  so  superheated. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Snplee. — I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  engines ;  but 
it  was  my  privilege  a  little  over  a  year  ago  to  make  a  visit  to 
these  works  of  Messrs.  Sulzer  at  Winterthur  and  to  be  shown 
through  the  establishment  by  Mr.  Carl  Sulzer,  and  I  could  not 
help  admiring  the  beautiful  workmanship  put  upon  their  prod- 
ucts. The  establishment  had  been  recommended  to  me  as 
acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  engine-building  works  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  certainly  that  opinion  was  borne  out  by  what  I  saw 
of  this  establishment.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  paper  that  many 
of  the  tools  in  the  shop  are  of  American  make,  and  I  observed 
also  tliat  many  of  the  remainder  were  European  copies  of 
American  tools.  I  think  many  of  the  tools  came  from  this  city 
of  Hartford.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  fine  workmanship  put 
on  all  of  Messrs.  Sulzer's  work  has  something  to  do  with  the 
high  eflicicncy  of  these  engines. 

Fro/.  It.  11.  Thnri^Um. — It  may  be  interesting  to  place  on  the 
record,  besides  these  figures  for  the  great  engines  of  Sulzer 
Brothers,  the  accompanying  set  of  data  from  the  little  engines 
of  Schmidt,  as  recontlv  sent  me  from  abroad.  The  details  of 
the  trials  which  have  given  these  results  may  be  found  in  the 
Zi'ifsrhrift  dvs  Vercincs  Deutsrlter  Ingenicure,  Band  xxxx.  The 
economy  of  those  engines  would  be  several  per  cent,  greater, 
prosiiinably,  wore  they  reproduced  on  the  large  scale  of  the 
Sulzer  engines.  This  fact  is  indicated  in  the  table  by  differ- 
ences thero  to  be  noted  between  the  smaller  and  the  larger  sizes 
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reported  upon.  The  gain  by  superheating  is  seen,  further,  to 
vary  greatly  with  size  of  engine  also,  which  simply  means  that 
the  gain  is  the  greater  as  the  cylinder  condensation  which  it  is 
intended  to  reduce,  and  hence  as  its  opportunity  to  produce 
marked  economy,  is  the  greater.  In  the  case  of  the  Sulzer 
engines  superheating  seems  to  have  been  very  moderate,  but 
in  that  case  comparatively  little  is  required  to  check  the  inter- 
nal wastes,  which  must  be  quite  small  in  jacketed  engines  of 
that  size.  Effective  superheating,  in  a  degree  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  internal  waste  by  condensation,  is  seen  to  tend  to 
bring  all  sizes  of  engine  to  a  common  and  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

These  two  sets  of  figures,  as  supplied  from  the  Sulzer  and 
from  the  Schmidt  engines,  may  be  taken,  I  think,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  best  work  done  in  Europe  to-day. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe  that  some 
knowledge  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  work  performed  at 
the  engine  trial  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  judge  precisely 
how  much  credit  is  to  be  given  for  figures  which  are  so  extraor- 
dinary. While  there  is  no  obvious  reason  for  discounting  them, 
it  is  the  fact  that  every  member  of  the  profession  is  likely  to 
desire  the  most  exact  and  minute  statement  of  the  methods 
adopted,  particularly  in  weighing  the  steam  used  and  in  cali- 
brating the  indicators.  The  uniformity  of  the  figures  secured, 
as  reported,  from  so  many  engines,  is  an  indication  either  of 
accuracy  or  of  a  constant  source  of  error  in  one  or  the  other,  or 
both  of  these  particulars.  The  high  standard  of  work  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  should  expect  of  the  firm  building  the  engines, 
and  the  figures  are  those  which  should  be  expected  as  those  of 
maximum  efficiency,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  best 
designers  and  constructors  at  lower  steam  pressures.  The  ad- 
vances now  in  progress  seem  to  be  mainly,  if  not  altogether, 
due  to  the  adoption  of  higher  pressures  than  formerly.  The 
proportions  of  engine  and  the  speed  of  piston  are  practically  the 
same  with  good  builders  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic.  Steam 
jacketing  is  more  common  in  this  field  of  work  than  with  us,  and 
superheating  is  more  generally  in  use  and  is  carried  to  a  greater 
degree. 

Taking  the  record  in  this  country  for  the  triple-expansion 
engine  operating  at  usual  pressures,  as  125  pounds  or  there- 
about, as  held  by  the  Milwaukee  Pumping  Engine,  and  making 
that  performance  our  standard  for  comparison,  we  should,  with 
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increasing  pressures,  obtain  reduced  expenditures  of  dry  steam 
in  proportion,  very  nearly  at  least  to  the  quantity 

W  ^  a  I  log  29, 

• 

in  which,  for  that  case,  we  have  a  =  25,  nearly.  On  this  basis 
the  consumption  of  steam,  dry  and  saturated,  or  very  slightly 
superheated,  at  higher  pressures  (absolute),  should  be  : 

Steam  Consumption  for  High  Presbubes. 


p. 

W. 

P- 

W. 

p. 

W. 

100 

12.5 

150 

11.52 

200 

10.81 

110 

12.27 

160 

11.42 

225 

10.64 

120 

11.9 

170 

11.21 

250 

10.46 

180 

11.85 

180 

11.11 

275 

10  28 

140 

11.68 

190 

11.10 

300 

10.12 

The  ideal  engine  gives  two-thirds  these  values,  or  a  trifle 
over,  and  effective  superheating  should  reduce  them  to  values 
intermediate  bet^^een  those  of  the  above  table  and  those  for  the 
ideal  case.  The  tabulated  figures  have  been  reduced,  as  already 
seen,  by  Schmidt,  in  this  manner,  by  about  ten  per  cent,  on  small 
engines ;  and  still  better  work  should  be  possible  with  such  very 
large  engines  as  those  taken  for  study  in  this  paper.  The  Mil- 
waukee engine,  reproduced  on  a  double  scale  of  indicated  power, 
would  bring  them  down  about  ten  per  cent.,  without  superheat- 
ing further  than  is  required  to  bring  the  steam  to  the  cylinder 
dry.  Making  all  allowances  for  differences  in  size  and  in  con- 
dition of  the  working  fluid  as  to  pressure  and  temperature,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  our  most  successful  designers,  on 
both  sides  the  Atlantic,  are  securing  very  nearly  equal,  and  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable  and  gratifying,  results  in  the  raising  of  the 
working  efficiency  of  the  steam  engine. 

In  the  reduction  of  data  of  this  class  to  a  common  standard 
for  comparison,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  employ  the  system 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagrj,m. 

Let  the  curves  shown,  ^B,  CD,  EF,  G^jS; /e/ (Fig.  263),  re- 
spectively, be  the  graphic  expression  of  the  quantities  of  steam 
per  horse-power  per  hour  for  such  a  temperature  of  feed  water 
and  total  heat  supply  as  may  be  found  best  suited  to  the  case. 
Here  they  are  constructed  for  the  "ideal"  case,  for  the  real  case 
exhibiting  25  per  cent,  extra-thermodynamic  wastes,  and  for  50, 
75,  and  100  per  cent.,  added  demand  for  steam,  each  showing  the 
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variation  of  tbe  total  quaubity  mih  increasing  pressures,  as 
easily  computed  by  the  now  familiar  methods  of  our  later  prac- 
tice. In  this  particular  case  the  abscissas  are  taken  as  repre- 
senting with  approximate  accuracy  both  pounds  of  ateam  and 
thoaeands  of  B.T.U. — an  assumption  which  will  answer  present 
purposes  very  well,  and  quite  satisfactorily  for  most  practical 
purposes,  as  tho  two  standards  do  not  vary  very  greatly  within 
ordinary  working  pressures.  Reduce  the  reported  results  of 
trials,  for  the  engines  to  be  compared,  to  a  common  standard  of 
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this  kind,  and  cuter  them  on  the  diagram,  each  iu  its  proper 
place,  as  shown  roughly  iu  thia  small  figure.  The  greater  the 
accuracy  demanded,  tho  larger  should  be  tin;  scale  of  the  draw- 
ing; but  I  have  used,  for  this  form  of  record,  a  sheet  of  the 
OBual  size  of  the  common  larger  section  papers. 

Thia  being  done,  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  how  the  several  engines, 
or  types  of  engine,  compared  as  thermodynamic  apparatus. 
That  whicli  gives  a  point  on  the  diagram  nearest  the  ideal  curve, 
measured  horizontally,  ia  the  most  perfect  heat  engine.  When 
comparing  engines  employing  Huperbcated  ateam,  it  is  necessary, 
for  a  true  comparison,  to  reduce   the   consumption   of  steam 
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reported  to  the  equivalent  in  dry  and  saturated  vapor  under  the 
assumed  standard  conditions.  I  have  placed  on  this  chart  the 
values  for  the  Sulzer  engines  here  reported  and  also  previous 
figures  for  the  same  make  of  machine,  as  well  as  several  other 
'^  record  breakers."  The  numerals  attached  to  each  indicate  the 
number  of  cylinders  in  series. 

Mr.  IlamilUm  A.  Ilill.* — In  introducing  these  interesting  re- 
ports of  the  performance  of  Sulzer  engines  to  the  notice  of  the 
Society  my  main  object  was  to  call  attention  to  the  question  of 
triple  versus  plain  compound  engines  in  mill  practice,  realizing 
that  there  is  a  strong  belief  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  engineers 
that  for  mill  purposes  there*  is  no  advantage  in  the  former  over 
the  latter.  This  belief  finds  expression  in  the  discussions  on  this 
article.  But  the  facts,  outside  some  few  tests  in  New  England, 
do  not  seem  to  warrant  this  view.  In  pumping-station  work, 
certainly  there  seems  to  be  a  very  decided  saving  through  the 
use  of  the  triple  form  of  engine.  The  Louisville  engine  referred 
to  by  Professor  Jaco.bus  as  tested  by  Mr.  Dean,  giving  12.16 
pounds,  shows  a  large  loss  as  compared  with  the  Brookline  pump- 
ing engine  which  was  tested  by  the  Institute  of  Technology  with 
a  result  of  11.22  pounds  of  steam.  The  best  result  of  these 
Sulzer  engines  here  reported  10.71.  Compared  with  even  the 
extraordinary  report  by  Mr.  Barrus  on  the  Grosvenor  Dale  com- 
pound engine  of  12.45  of  which  Mr.  Eockwood  speaks,  fuel  at  $4 
per  ton  would  give  a  saving  of  $2,500  to  $3,000  per  year. 

To  get  the  direct  opinion  of  perhaps  the  people  of  the  largest 
experience  in  stationary  practice  in  the  world,  I  put  the  question 
directly  to  Messrs.  Sulzer,  and  they  answered  as  follows : 

**  Deau  Mr.  Hill: 

"  Replying  to  your  valucHi  favor  of  May  29th,  we  find  a  difference  of  one  kilo- 
gram (2.20  pounds)  of  bteam  consumption  between  compounds  and  triples  of  the 
larger  sizes  per  horse-power  hour,  everything  else  being  alike.  The  boiler  plant 
may  bo  correspondingly  reduced. 

*'  It  is,  of  course,  a  i)uestion  of  a  more  expensive  plant  on  one  side  and  a  more 
expensive  coal  bill  on  the  other.  This  question  must  be  treated  individually. 
Where  coal  is  not  very  expensive  a  compound  will  be  preferable.  But  in 
Switzerland,  for  instance,  or  in  large  portions  of  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  the 
conditions  are  such  that  the  mo^t  economical  (Migine  is  in  reality  the  cheapest." 

Referring  to  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Jacobus  in  regard 
to  "  authorities  for  the  tests  given  in  this  paper,"  it  appears 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
53 
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by  the  original  German  reports  that  the  two  first,  Konig,  Jr.,  and 
Morosoffs  Son,  are  translations  from  the  Zeitschiift  des  Vereines 
Devischcr  Ingcnieurc,  Band  xxxx. — the  same  to  which  Professor 
Thurston  refers  for  his  report  on  the  engines  of  Schmidt.  The 
latter  test,  that  of  Solbrig  Sons,  is  as  stated  in  the  translation 
from  the  reports  of  the  Saxon  Boiler  Inspection  Co.,.oflSce  in 
Chemnitz,  Saxony. 
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DCCXXXVI.* 

A   POCKET   RECORDER    FOR   TESTS  OF  MATERIALS. 

BY  0U9.   O.  HBRNING,  NBW  YORK  CITY. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Many  devices  have  been  designed  for  recording  stress-strain 
diagrams,  showing  the  behavior  and  general  characteristics  and 
quality  of  materials,  ranging  in  price  from  $200  to  $2,000 ;  each, 
however,  usually  designed  for  special  work,  or,  more  generally, 
for  a  particular  machine.  Their  number  is  almost  innumerable. 
I  may  mention  as  among  the  best  those  of  Wicksteed,  Gray, 
Unwin,  Barr,  Mohr  &  FederhoflF,  Olsen,  Riehle,  and  many  others. 
They  are,  however,  rather  for  checking  results  than  for  reliance 
upon  their  cards. 

Not  one  of  them  can  be  transported  and  used  on  machines 
other  than  that  for  which  built,  and  even  where  kept  in  order 
they  cannot  be  used  readily,  causing  considerable  loss  of  time  in 
adjustment  and  corrections  for  errors.  The  instrument  which  I 
am  about  to  describe  is  one  designed  to  be  used  on  any  and  all 
machines  which  have  a  running  poise  weight,  without  causing 
delay  for  adjustment,  the  results  at  the  same  time  being  reliable, 
and  such  that  they  can  be  at  once  interpreted.  Therefore  the 
instrument  must  be  flexible  in  its  application,  equally  handy  for 
large  and  small  test  pieces,  whetlier  round,  square,  or  of  other 
section,  and  the  scale  of  diagram  must  be  at  once  adjustable 
to  the  work  to  be  done.  It  must,  in  fact,  be  as  universally 
applicable  as  a  steam-engine  indicator,  and  be  so  easy  of  appli- 
cation and  interpretation  that  a,ny  intelligent  person  can  use  it 
without  a  long  course  of  instruction. 

It  must  be  portable  and  compact,  requiring  no  extra  precau- 
tions in  adjustment  or  regulation  ;  and,  without  having  the  ac- 
curacy of  an  instrument  of  precision,  must  be  perfectly  relia- 
ble, and  as  correct  as  the  other  apparatus  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  used.     It  must  cover  a  wide  range  of  work  of  short 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  tlio  American  Society  of 
Mecbarical  Engineers,  nnd  forming  [art  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transactions. 
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and  long,  large  and  small  test-pieces,  such  as  are  found  in 
general  use,  and  must  be  applicable  to  bard  and  soft  materials 
as  well. 

Moreover,  it  sbould  give  a  complete  record  from  beginning  to 
end  of  test,  and  the  more  important  elements  on  an  enlarged, 
and  the  lesser  on  a  natural  scale.  Thus,  while  elongations 
within  the  elastic  limit  are  very  minute  and  must  be  recorded 
on  a  magnified  scale  which  is  reliable,  changes  of  length  beyond 
this  critical  point  are  very  large,  rapid,  and  variable;  hence 
measurement  with  a  steel  scale  suffices,  and  the  record  on  a 
diagram  may  be  on  actual  scale.  This  change  of  scale  must, 
however,  be  positive,  controllable,  and  at  a  fixed  instant  or 
point,  and  must  not  introduce  errors  in  the  record. 

In  case  of  materials  of  slight  extensibility,  however,  the 
entire  record  should  be  on  one  scale  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
the  instrument  should  be  so  attached  that  it  does  not  nick  or 
injure  the  material  so  as  to  affect  its  point  of  rupture  or  strength. 

As  materials  under  test  change  shape  rapidly  and  constantly, 
the  instrument  must  be  so  designed  that  this  variation  does  not 
introduce  errors  by  slipping  or  tilting  or  otherwise. 

Means  must  be  readily  applicable  which  will  check  the  accu- 
racy of  the  instrument  at  all  times.  If  an  instrument  fulfilling 
all  of  these  conditions  can  really  be  constructed  at  a  reasonable 
price,  ifc  seems  that  its  general  introduction  in  the  kit  of  every 
engineer  who  has  to  deal  with  the  strength  of  materials  would 
be  an  easy  task,  and  once  its  usefulness  is  demonstrated  it 
would  become  a  necessary  adjunct  in  all  work,  especially  as  it 
does  not  increase  the  cost. 

As  materials  are  generally  tested  at  the  present  time,  there  is 
no  lasting  record  of  the  qualities  that  are  claimed  to  have  been 
found,  and  a  test  cannot  be  repeated  upon  the  same  piece  of 
material  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  many  properties  of 
materials  cannot  bo  determined  except  by  an  autographic  stress- 
strain  diagram.  The  curves  obtained  vary  according  to  the 
treatment  which  the  material  has  been  subjected  to,  and  anneal- 
ing or  straining  produces  such  marked  results  that  an  auto- 
graphic record  would  at  once  indicate  how  the  material  has 
been  treated.  Hardening,  cold  rolling,  tempering,  and  other 
processes  are  made  apparent  by  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  curves. 

With  the  use  of  such   recorder  it  would   become  instantly 
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apparent  wliethei-  miitorial  hail  beeu  previously  intentioually 
Btrained  to  taian  tlic  elastic  limit,  as  is  well  knowu  to  Lave  been 
done.  Overheating  of  material  would  be  clearly  indicated  by 
the  change  in  the  cui've,  and  the  general  nuiformity  of  any  lot  of 
material  could  bo  readily  determined. 

When  it  is  further  stated  that  the  apparatus  is  equally  appli- 
cable for  compressiou  teats  aud  that  it  can  be  used  equally  well 


in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  position,  its  general  usefuliiess  will 
become  apparent.  A  number  of  diagrams  obtained  by  this  in- 
Btrument  are  added,  and  will  show  plainly  the  wide  range  which 
its  use  covets. 

There  are  curves  (Figs.  2fi8,  etc.)  of  No.  6  wire,  12  inebeg  long, 
of  200,000  pounds  tenacity  aud  6  per  cent,  elongation ;  of  ^  inch 
rivet  rods,  anuealetl  and  unannealed,  8  inches  long ;  of  structural 
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steel,  H  inches  x  ^  inch,  showing  a  strength  of  70,000  pounds 
and  elongation  of  34  per  cent.,  and  of  hard  drawn  copper. 

In  every  case  the  elastic  limit  and  yield  point,  as  well  as 
maximum  load,  and  load  at  breaking  point,  are  clearly  defined, 
and  the  question  of  where  or  what  are  elastic  limit  and  yield 
point  is  at  once  settled.  The  curves  also  allow  the  accurate  de- 
termination of  the  {E)  modulus  of  elasticity,  which  is  a  most 
valuable  factor,  but  rarely  determined,  because  very  difficult  to 
obfcain  with  any  degree  of  precision,  also  requiring  great  care, 
much  patience,  time,  and  a  careful  observer. 

There  is  another  use  to  which  this  instrument  can  be  put :  it 
is  to  act  as  a  check  or  controller  upon  the  actions  of  the  person 
charged  with  operating  the  testing,  machine,  who  is  generally 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  material  made  at  his  works  to  be 
able  to  "  jockey  "  the  machine  so  that  the  material  apparently 
gives  results  which  fill  specification  requirement. 

Another  possibility  is  that  cheaper  men  may  be  engaged  to 
make  tests  of  materials  than  is  now  the  custom,  when  accurate 
results  are  desired,  for  the  actual  production  of  a  record  of  test 
will  become  a  clerical  matter  rather  than  the  work  of  an  expert, 
the  records  being  all  interpreted  by  the  expert  or  chief  engineer 
who  remains  in  his  office.  The  apparatus  (Figs.  264  and  275) 
consists  of  two  hinged  symmetrical  frames  A  and  B  (Fig.  265^, 
which  surround  the  test-piece  and  are  attached  to  it  automati- 
cally at  the  standard  gauge  length.  The  frames  are  hinged  by 
taper  pins  and  plugs  e  and  /,  and  are  provided  at  the  centre  of 
opposite  sides  with  spring  cushioned  bushes  C ;  these  bushes 
are  nicelv  fitted  to  the  holes  in  the  frames,  and  are  allowed  to 
move  forward  and  back  by  the  play  of  the  springs  D,  Through 
these  bushes,  screws  Hj  with  hardened  ends  shaped  like  knife- 
edges,  pass.  The  frames  are  provided,  one  with  rods  -^^i,  the 
other  with  tubes  N  fitting  the  latter,  so  that  one  frame  steadies 
the  other  (Fig.  266).  These  rods  are  of  proper  length  to  keep  the 
frames  a  certain  distance  apart  in  order  that  the  knife-edge  screws 
bear  on  the  test-piece  at  fixed  lengths.  These  rods  allow  ready 
motion  of  either  frame  in  the  direction  of  axis  of  test-piece. 
The  frame  A  has  two  arms  7,  one  on  either  side,  for  carrying  the 
wheel  i^and  drum  0,  either  on  the  right  or  the  left  (Fig.  267).  The 
wheel  F  is,  however,  connected  to  g  by  the  link  E  and  screw  K^  so 
that  it  can  swing  to  and  from  the  marking  point  at  will.  This 
wheel  F  revolves  freely  about  the  stud  /  carried  by  K 
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The  frame  .1  carries  another  most  important  member,  a  par- 
allel lUotioD,  9Uoli  as  is  found  on  any  steam  engine  indicator ; 
this  mechanism  rests  on  a  bar  ^,  carr^'ing  two  tubes  L,  which 
slide  nicely  on  two  rods  Li  screwed  into  the  frame  A  at  a,  and 
is  operated  by  a  connecting  rod  '  d '  secured  to  frame  B  at '  6.' 

This  bar  also  carries  on  its  upper  side  a  hooked  rod  c,  which 
is  adjustable  and  which   hooks  over  one  of  the  levers  of  the 


parallel  motion  when  it  has  reached  any  desired  position.  The 
marking  point  of  this  motion  touclies  the  paper  wrapped  aroand 
the  dram  G  ;  the  latter  is  revolved  by  a  string  S  lapped  around 
it,  one  end  being  tied  to  the  poise  weight  on  the  beam,  the  other 
carrying  a  small  balance  weight.  The  string,  of  course,  passes 
over  conveniently  located  pulleys,  to  be  properly  guided. 


APPLICATION. 


The  screws  //are  advaucod  so  that  their  ends  are  separated 
by  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  test-piece  less  about 
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Nr 


2J  =.085 

5    =.165 

71  = .260 

18Jt  =  .360 

16i  =  .480 

24    =.620 


T 


T 


i^e  inch ;  a  sheet  of  paper  is  wrapped  around  the  drum  and  held 
in  place  by  rubber  bands  or  clamps ;  the  frames  .1  and  B  are, 
then  opened  and  placed  around  the  test-piece,  and  A  is  closed, 
dropping  plug /into  place  ;  this  operation  holds  the  instrument 
in  place,  liow  the  upper  frame  B  is  closed  in  the  same  manner. 
This  attaches  the  instrument  on  test-piece  at  the  gauge  length. 
Now  the  string  is  tied  to  poise  and  bal- 
ance weight,  is  then  wrapped  around  the 
drum  once,  the  drum  is  turned  slightly  so 
that  the  pencil  of  parallel  motion  bears 
against  the  paper,  and  the  instrument  is 
ready  for  work. 

To  show  that  the  stretch  of  the  string 
does  not  introduce  measurable  errors,  a 
piece  of  the  string  used,  4  feet  long,  was 
loaded  with  various  weights  running  up 
to  24V  ounces. 

The  stretch  of  the  string  under  these 
loads  was  as  follows : 


L^ 


I 


^ 


N 


Steel  Ro<l8 

Two  of  occh 


Fig.  20(1. 


Then,  after  stretching  and  releasing  the 
string  repeatedly,  the  stretch  was  always 
uniformly  i  inch  for  7  ounces  load  on  the 
4-foot  string ;  hence,  as  the  load  on  the 
string  is  about  2  ounces  at  most,  the 
total  initial  stretch  of  4  feet  of  the  string 
would  be  0.07  inch.  And  as  the  variation 
of  load  on  string  is  never  over  i  ounce, 
this  pre\T[ou8  stretch  varies  less  than  yfjj 
inch,  or  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  of  instrument  even  when  a 
load  of  75,000  pounds  on  a  lOOjOOO  pounds  machine  is  weighed. 
As  most  readings  are  within  this  limit  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  stretch  of  the  string  does  not  introduce  any  errors  which 
will  at  all  aflfect  the  accuracy  or  usefulness  of  the  instrument. 
If,  however,  a  fine  steel  wire  is  used,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
scale  of  loads  will  be  entirely  free  from  error.  Proof  of  this  is 
given  in  explanation  of  diagrams. 
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To  mark  off  the  scale  for  loady  the  poise  is  advanced,  and  for 
every  1,000  pound  mark  reached  on  the  beam,  a  mark  is  made 
on  the  paper  on  the  drum.     As  the  tension  on  the  string  is 
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always  constant,  being  regulated  by  the  balance  weight,  the 
string,  being  of  the  stretchless  kind,  retains  an  exact  length, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  the  scales  laid  off  on  the  diagrams.  The 
line  thus  drawn  on  the  drum  serves  as  a  zero  or  base  line ; 
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another  is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  it  by  running  the  marker 
ifp  and  down. 

Now  the  test  can  proceed,  and  the  only  precaution  necessary 
is  to  keep  the  weighing  beam  exactly  at  its  central  or  floating 
position  throughout  the  test. 

When  the  material  has  stretched  somewhat,  a  sudden  change 
of  stretch  will  be  observed,  very  sooxi  followed  by  a  much  more 
rapid  change.  The  first  change  indicates  the  "elastic  limit ";  the 
second,  the  "jrield  point."  Supposing  that  the  material  is  a  hard 
one,  with  very  little  deformation  before  rupture,  the  whole  curve 
is  drawn  out  on  the  magnified  scale.  Should  the  material  be 
iron,  steel,  copper,  or  other  highly  extensible  material,  then  to 
record  the  stretch  to  the  breaking  point  would  require  a  very 
long  drum ;  in  the  case  of  a  rod  of  steel  8  inches  long  with  30 
per  cent,  stretch  this  would  require  a  drum  12  inches  long  and 
more,  and  a  parallel  motion  which  would  be  very  large,  clumsy, 
and  expensive.  As  a  result  the  apparatus  would  be  unwieldy 
and  almost  impossible  to  use.  Moreover,  the  elongation  up  to 
yield  point  alone  need  be  determined  with  great  accuracy,  and 
as  the  permanent  elongation  is  never  measured  closer  than  is 
possible  with  a  steel  scale,  it  need  not  be  recorded  with  greater 
nicety.  Now,  as  the  stretch  of  all  structural  material  up  to  the 
yield  point  is  always  less  than  ^^  inch  on  an  8-inch  length,  the 
hooked  rod  (7  is  so  adjusted  that  at  the  instant  of  y'l^-inch  stretch 
it  arrests  the  parallel  motion,  and  causing  it  to  slide  as  a  unit 
on  the  rods  X,.  As  the  parallel  motion  multiplies  10  times  this 
stretch  will  be  recorded  as  1  inch  on  the  paper.  After  this 
instant  all  furtLer  stretch  is  recorded,  actual  or  natural  scale. 
Hcu'jo,  to  measure  the  total  elongation  at  instant  of  rupture, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  measure  the  elongation  as  shown 
on  the  record  and  deduct  ^  inch  from  it.  This  arrange- 
ment makes  it  possible  to  record  all  tests  on  a  drum  4  inches 
high. 

The  drum  chosen  in  this  apparatus  has  a  diameter  of  about 
2  inches,  or  a  length  of  circumference  of  6^  inches.  If  a  longer 
record  is  desirable  the  drum  is  allowed  to  revolve  as  often  as 
necessary  or  a  larger  drum  is  used,  the  curves  then  being  con- 
tinuous around  the  drum.  , 

As  the  weighing  beams  on  testing  machines  are  generally  50 
inches  long,  this  would  require  8  revolutions  of  drum  for  100,000 
pounds  load ;  however,  in  ordinary  testing,  loads  do  not  usually 
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exceed  50,000  pounds,  corresponding  to  a  travel  of  poise  of 
about  25  inches,  or  4  revolutions  of  a  2  inch  drum.  As  this  is 
still  too  large  the  motion  is  reduced  by  a  set  of  very  light 
pulleys,  ove^  which  the  string  runs  a  proper  number  of  times 
to  obtain  the  desired  length  of  diagram. 

When  the  test-piece  breaks,  the  instrument  separates  into 
two  parts,  thereby  preventing  any  injury  to  ii.  The  rods  N^ 
and  Zj  simply  draw  out  of  the  tubes  JV  and  Z,  while  the 
parallel  motion  remains  suspended  from  the  upper  frame  by 
the  connecting  rod.  The  parts  are  all  so  light  that  even  con- 
siderable shock  will  not  injura  them ;  the  knife-edges  also  allow 
a  small  amount  of  slip  on  the  test-piece  at  instant  of  rupture, 
and  this  also  protects  the  instrument. 

It  is,  however,  important  to  take  one  precaution  to  avoid 
injury  at  instant  of  rupture,  viz.:  the  gripping  wedges  must  be 
blocked,  so  that  they  cannot  fly  out  of  place  and  allow  the  parts 
of  the  test-piece  to  do  likewise. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  instrument  is  exceedingly  compact ; 
that  the  parallel  motion  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  test- 
piece,  and  that  hence  distortion  of  the  frame  will  produce  only 
a  minimum  error.  The  parallel  motion  also  is  so  light,  and 
requires  such  a  very  slight  forca  to  move  it,  that  this  cannot 
produce  errors,  especially  as  this  force  is  constant  for  all 
positions  of  the  marking  point. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  use  the  instrument  on  longer  test- 
pieces,  such  as  wire,  usually  tested  in  12-inch  length,  it  simply 
becomes  necessary  to  substitute  a  longer  connecting  rod  to 
actuate  the  parallel  motion. 

For  recording  compression  tests  it  is  only  necessary  to  substi- 
tute a  shorter  connecting  rod,  so  that  the  marking  point  will 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  drum  at  the  beginning  of  the  test, 
instead  of  at  the  bottom,  as  shown. 

Again,  should  it  be  desirable  to  make  alternating  compres- 
sion and  tension  tests,  it  only  becomes  necessary  to  use  a  con- 
necting rod  which  will  set  the  marking  point  at  the  middle  of 
the  drum  instead  of  either  the  top  or  bottom.  No  other  prepa- 
rations or  precautions  are  necessary. 

Card  1  (Fig.  268)  gives  the  record  of  two  No.  6  wires,  elonga- 
tion multiplied  4  times,  length  of  test-piece  8  inches ;  loads 
equal  actual  travel  of  poise  on  beam. 

Card  2  (Fig.  269)  gives  the  record  of  a  No.  3  wire,  elongation 
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multiplied  5  times,  length  of  test-piece  12  inches ;  loads  equal 
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Card  3  (Fig.  270)  gives  the  record  of  test  of  a  No.  6  wire,  in 
which  the  travel  of  the  poise  on  the  beam  of  a  10,000-pound 
machine  is  reduced  to  ,'j ;  the  elongation  to  rupture  being  multi- 
plied by  5. 

Card  4  <Fig.  271)  gives  the  record  of  two  hard  drawn  copper 
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wires,  Nos.  1  and  2,  12-inch  length,  extension  to  rapture  multi- 
plied by  6. 

Card  6  (Pig.  272)  is  of  a  piece  of  structural  steel  \\  y.  \  inch, 
8  inches  long,  elongation  multiplied  by  4  up  to  a  length  of 
.095  inch ;  after  that  record  is  natural  scale,  after  point  "  a  "  to 
rupture. 

Card  6  (Fig.  273)  is  of  |-inch  rod,  rivet  steel,  8  inches  long,  not 
annealed,  elongation  multiplied  5  times  to  point  "  a,"  or  .146 
inch  ;  after  that  point  record  is  on  natural  scale  to  rupture. 

Card  7  (Fig.  274)  is  of  same  steel,  but  annealed ;  all  other  facts 
same  as  in  Card  6. 

It  win  be  seen  that  all  cards  except  No.  6  (Fig.  273)  have  the 
scale  of  weights  marked  on  them,  and  the  uniformity  of  divisions 
will  be  readily  seen. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  this  regularity,  the  spaces  on  Cards  5 
and  7  have  been  measured  and  found  to  be  as  follows : 

In  Card  5 — 

0  —  10,000  =  4.89  inches,  or  2,045  pounds  per  inch. 
10  -  20,000  =  4.92   *'    "  2,032   ** 
20  -  30,000  =  4.95   "    "  2,020   " 
30  -  40,000  =  4.98   *    **  2,008   *' 


In  Card  7- 


0  —  10,000  =  4.90  inches,  or  2,040  pounds  per  square  inch. 
10  -  20.000  =  4.93       '•         **  2,022       "         •'         "         '' 

20-30,000-4.90        '        -2,016 ' 

30  -  40,000  =  4.99       *'        "  2,004       ** 


It  will  be  seen  that  these  diflferences  are  entirely  negligible, 
being  much  smaller  than  errors  of  any  testing  machine.  How- 
('ver,  this  error  can  l)e  readily  explained,  as  it  is  due  solely  to 
tlio  fact  that  the  drum  has  revolved  several  times,  each  time 
adding  .03  inch,  on  account  of  the  increased  diameter  due  to 
two  thicknesses  of  paper,  at  the  lap.  If  the  diagram  had  been 
drawn  on  one  revolution  of  the  drum,  even  these  small  errors 
would  have  been  eliminated. 

As  the  scales  of  weight  on  Cards  1,  2,  and  4  are  thus  drawn, 
and  as  No.  3  is  drawn  so  tliat  the  travel  of  poise  is  reduced  to  J, 
while  that  of  No.  2  is  multiplied  by  2i;  and  as  the  scales  are 
correct  in  every  case,  there  can  be  no  question  of  general  ac- 
curacy of  indications  of  weight  or  stress  applied  as  recorded. 
•  The  accuracy  of  record  of  elongations  can  be  established  by 
attaching  the  instrument  to  a  micrometer  and  then  obtaining  a 
54 
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record  due  to  operation  of  the  latter.  If  the  record  thus  made 
is  proportional  throughout  its  length  to  the  readings  of  microm- 
eter, then  the  instrument  is  also  correct;  and  as  this  is  an 
investigation  that  should  be  made  with  each  instrument  to 
determine  its  rate  of  multiplication,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
corrections  can  be  readily  applied  to  the  record;  further  con- 
sideration thereof  can  be  dismissed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof,  C,  H,  Benjamin,-— 1  am  much  interested  in  the  instrument 
described  by  Mr.  Henning,  and  regard  it  as  a  very  ingenious  and 
complete  recorder.  I  entirely  agree  with  him  when  he  says 
that  autographic  records  are  indispensable  in  the  testing  of 
materials. 

If  a  standard  size  and  length  of  specimen  can  be  adopted  for 
each  material,  then  a  simple  inspection  and  comparison  of  cards 
like  those  shown  will  answer  all  practical  questions  with  regard 
to  the  strength,  elasticity,  and  resilience,  without  the  need  of 
elaborate  calculations,  juj^t  as  to-day  the  inspection  and  com- 
parison of  indicator  diagrams  tell  the  expert  all  he  wants  to 
know  about  the  power  and  steam  distribution  of  engines. 

Furthermore,  an  extensometer  should  be  self-contained  and 
independent  of  everything  but  the  test-piece  itself. 

Some  extensometers,  wliich  are  otherwise  good,  are  so  compli- 
cated and  so  interwoven  with  the  frame  and  mechanism  of  the 
testing  machine  that  it  is  a  question  which  they  record  -the 
stretch  of  the  specimen  or  the  spring  of  the  frame  and  the  connect- 
ing devices.  I  have  recently  designed  and  constructed  an  exten- 
someter which  embodies  this  same  principle  of  independence 
and  which  multiplies  in  the  ratio  of  50  to  1.  This  instrument 
is  illustrated  and  described  in  the  Digest  of  Pit y steal  Teds  for 
January,  1897.     (See  also  Fig.  277.) 

It  seoms  to  me  that  a  multiplication  of  five  times  is  hardly 
enough  to  show  cleariy  the  behavior  of  the  material  inside  the 
elastic  limit,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
knife  edges  shown  can  prevent  slipping  unless  nicks  are. made 
in  the  specimen. 

Prof.  T/iO))ms  Graj/, — The  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Ilenning's 
paper  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand.  He  says  that  the 
other  instruments  whicli  have  been  davised  are  simply  iiGod  for 
checking  results,  and  are  not  relied  on.     I  suppose  I  misunder- 
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stand  the  language.  I  must  say  for  myself  that  the  instrument 
which  I  described  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting  of  this  Society 
is  used  not  for  checking  results,  but  for  general  purposes,  and  I 
rely  upon  it.*  I  think  there  is  another  meaning  to  the  para- 
gr.iph,  which  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Henning  intends  us  to  take, 
but  I  want  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  state  it. 

For  the  apparatus  itself  I  have  nothing  but  praise.  It  seems 
to  be  an  instrument  which  is  just  the  thing  which  we  have 
been  wanting  for  many  years  for  this  kind  of  work — something 
which  we  can  put  on  readily,  which  will  be  sensitive  enough  to 
give  us  the  characteristics  of  the  materials  without  troubling 
us  with  great  sensibility,  and,  therefore,  difficulty  of  operation. 
The  five-to-one  magnification  is  perhaps  somewhat  small,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  which  may  be 
a  little  uncertain,  the  diagrams  will  show  all  that  is  required  for 
a  check  on  the  test.  With  so  small  a  magnification  we  have 
nothing  to  show  whether  we  have  a  uniform  modulus  or  an 
elastic  limit  between  the  beginning  of  the  test  and  the  yield 
point.  The  yield  point  itself  is  very  clearly  shown  with  even 
less  than  five  to  one. 

There  is  one  point  about  which  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
author.  Referring  to  the  yield  point  part  of  the  diagram  in 
Card  5,  how  was  the  poise  operated  so  as  to  give  these  back- 
ward and  forward  loops  in  the  diagram,  and  just  how  much 
certainty  is  there  as  regards  the  actual  value  at  the  end  of 
the  extreme  loop  or  at  the  point  where  it  first  turns  ? 

I  think  that  this  instrument  will  practically  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  testing  if  we  can  succeed  in  getting  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  testing  of  materials  to  insist  upon  the  use  of 
such  an  instrument  for  the  purpose.  That  sems  to  be  the 
practical  difficulty.  I  had  intended  when  I  began  work  on  this 
subject,  before  I  diverged  away  into  what  Mr.  Henning  calls 
a  scientific  instrument,  to  get  an  apparatus  which  would  be 
suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  In  the  apparatus  which  I  described 
at  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  I  drew  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  double  diagram  which  Mr.  Henning  has  incorpo- 
rated in  the  diagram  which  he  draws  here  ;  that  is  to  say,  one 
diagram  for  the  elastic  part  and  a  less  sensitive  diagram  for 
the  non-elastic  |^art  of  the  curve. 
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Mr.  n€nning*^-A&  Professor  Benjamin  calls  attention  to  his 
recorder,  I  desire  to  describe  it  in  order  that  you  may  see  the 
great  differences  between  his  and  mine.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
draws  a  curve  on  circular  ordinates  ;  has  only  a  very  limited 
use  ;  cannot  be  used  beyond  the  yield  point ;  is  heavy  and  awk- 
ward on  account  of  its  dimensions  ;  it  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
testing  machine  without  previous  mechanical  alteration  or  prepa- 
ration of  the  machine  ;  it  requires  considerable  force — 8  pounds 
— to  move  the  recording  mechanism.  The  following  is  Profes- 
sor Benjamin's  description  as  given  in  the  Digest^  January, 
1897. 

"  As  shown  in  Fig.  277,  the  Benjamin  recorder  is  of  the  lever 
type  and  records  the  extension  directly  on  a  revolving  drum 
multiplying  the  elongation  in  the  ratio  of  50  to  1.  The  object  in 
designing  this  instrument  was  to  make  an  extensometer  which 
should  be  attached  directly  to  the  specimen  and  should  be  self- 
contained,  not  touching  the  testing  machine  itself  and  conse- 
quently not  being  affected  by  springing  of  the  machine  or  by 
slipping  of  the  jaws.  It  was  desired  that  the  instrument  should 
contain  the  least  possible  number  of  moving  parts  and  should 
be  free  from  the  errors  due  to  the  use  of  cords  or  belts. 

"Referring  to  Fig.  277,  jPand  G  are  the  upper  and  lower 
grips  respectively,  which  are  attached  to  the  specimen,  T,  by 
pointed  steel  thumb-screws  and  connected  together  by  a  piece 
of  light  brass  tubing.  The  lower  grip,  G,  is  pivoted  to  a  collar 
which  can  be  adjusted  vertically  on  the  brass  tube  by  means  of 
milled  check-nuts.  'Vo  G  is  attached  the  light  steel  lever  Z, 
carrying  at  its  outer  end  the  pencil  or  pen,  P. 

"  The  lever  is  so  proportioned  that  RP  is  30  inches  and  the 
distance  from  the  fulcrum,  /?,  to  the  pointed  screw  is  0.6  inch, 
giving  a  multiplication  of  50 .  to  1.  The  screw  S  enables  the 
operator  to  adjust  the  pressure  of  the  pencil  on  the  paper,  while 
the  milled  nuts  and  sliding  collar  on  the  lower  grip  provide  for 
a  vertiisal  adjustment  of  the  pencil. 

"By  means  of  a  bronze  elbow  the  horizontal  brass  tube  //, 
carrying  the  drum  7>,  is  attached  to  the  extensometer  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  drum  may  be  swung  horizontally  into  the  most 
convenient  position  for  recording.  The  drum  is  rotated  by  a 
small  worm,  W,  which  in  turn  is  connected  by  means  of  a  very 


*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules 
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light  double  Hooke's  joint  to  a  shaft  on  the  testing  machine. 
This  latter  shaft  is  geared  directly  to  the  hand  wheel  which 
moves  the  poise  on  the  beam  of  the  machine.  The  drum  is  thus 
rotated  an  amount  proportional  to  the  load  on  the  specimen, 
while  the  pencil  moves  up  on  the  attached  paper  an  amount 
proportional  to  the  elongation  of  the  specimen. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  this  instrument  has  no  connection  with 
the  testing  machine  itself,  except  through  the^  medium  of  the 
jointed  shaft  which  drives  the  drum.  This  shaft  is  made  of 
light  tubing  and  is  telescopic,  so  that  there  can  be  no  pull  or 
push  exerted  on  the  drum,  and  as  the  latter  turns  very  easily 
there  can  be  no  appreciable  deflection  of  the  apparatus  from 
this  cause. 

"  The  present  instrument,  an  experimental  one,  weighs  but 
5  pounds,  and  exerts  a  horizontal  pull  of  only  8  pounds  on  the 
screws  of  the  upper  grip." 

From  the  description  of  the  instrument  and  the  diagram  Fig. 
278  here  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ordinates  a,  a^  are  arcs 
of  circles,  and  the  curve  OB  would  appear  as  CD  when  laid 
out  to  rectangular  coordinates.  As  it  is  admitted  that  there 
is  a  pull  of  8  pounds  on  the  gripping  jaws  7^^,  there  must  be 
appreciable  bending  of  the  tube  J^'S  as  the  pull  is  exerted  on 
a  leverage  equal  to  J*^T ;  and  as  this  bending  is  variable  accord- 
ing to  the  variation  of  pull,  and  as  its  record  is  multiplied  fifty 
times,  the  record  on  the  drum  cannot  be  correct.  In  my  re- 
corder the  pull  necessary  to  move  the  marking  point  is  always 
less  than  one  ounce,  being  one-tenth  ounce  during  the  multi- 
plied record  and  one-half  ounce  during  that  part  of  the  record 
made  on  natural  scale. 

Moreover,  while  tlie  Benjamin  recorder  can  be  used  on  verti- 
cal machines  only,  mine  can  be  used  on  horizontal  machines  as 
well,  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy.  Although  the  recorder 
shown  at  the  meeting  multiplies  but  five  times,  all  others  will 
multiply  ten  times,  which  will  be  ample  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, but  hardly  for  scientific  investigations  of  the  elastic 
curve. 

Professor  Benjamin  says  thr.t  "  he  does  not  see  how  the  knife 
edges  which  I  use  can  prevent  slipping."  It  is  a  fact  that  they 
prevent  slipping,  and  probably  the  reason  for  it  is  that  the 
instrument  works  practically  without  resistance  (f-ounce  pull) 
and  the  knife  edges  are  forced  against  the  test-pieces  with  about 
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20  pounds  pressare,  which  ia  sufficient  to  cause  scoring  of  the 
surface  of  the  test-pieces  at  instant  of  raptare,  when  the  knife 
edges  do  allow  slip. 

I  have  made  designs  for  recording  apparatus  for  about  twelve 


years,  and  burned  them  up  until  I  deviaed  this  one ;  it  was 
by  the  merest  accident  that  I  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the 
steam  indicator  motion  for  that  purpose.  Everybody  knew  it 
could  be  done.     Bveiybody  had  used  steam-engine  indicators 
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and  saw  them  used,  but  nobody  applied  the  device  for  testing 
materials.  There  is  no  invention  in  its  use,  but  the  introduction 
of  the  automatic  stop  is  novel ;  it  gives  us  a  right  line  diagram 
with  rectangular  axes. 

Now,  about  Professor  Gray's  criticism  of  the  first  remark,  I 
say  they  are  "rather  for  checking  results  than  for  reliance 
upon  their  cards."  I  would  like  to  vsay  this,  that  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Professor  Gray's,  are  merely  used  for  checking. 
None  of  them  is  in  use  for  commercial  purposes.  Professor 
Gray's  is  accurate  and  can  be  relied  upon,  but  it  has  not  been 
used  in  commercial  work.  It  is  a  laboratory  apparatus  of  the 
highest  order  and  accuracy,  I  think ;  but  as  it  does  not  come  in 
this  class,  I  simply  used  the  words  **  they  are,  however,  rather  for 
checking."  Of  course  that  means  they  are  not  entirely  for  check- 
ing, but  they  are  not  relied  upon.  I  must  except  Professor 
Gray's  instrument  from  the  whole  class  as  one  distinct  in  its 
character  and  behavior. 

In  regard  to  the  loops  in  Fig.  268,  there  are  three  things  we 
would  have  to  consider  in  using  such  apparatus — first,  the 
behavior  of  the  material ;  secondly,  the  behavior  of  the  appara- 
tus which  records  the  behavior  of  the  material,  and  thirdly, 
the  apparatus  by  which  loads  are  applied.  Unfortunately,  the 
latter  are  the  most  unreliable  and  have  great  influence  on  the 
diagrams  obtained.  These  diagrams  were  originally  drawn  in 
pencil,  then  inked  in  by  myself,  then  retransferred  by  the 
engi^aver.  But  although  not  strictly  correct,  they  are  essen- 
tially so.  A  slight  bend  at  the  elastic  limit  is  distinctly  shown  ; 
then  a  greater  up  to  the  yield  point.  Professor  Woolson  and 
myself  were  working  together  at  the  time  and  were  check- 
ing each  other,  and  in  trying  to  keep  the  beam  floating,  the 
poise  was  run  forward  and  back  repeatedly  to  keep  the  beam  in 
mid-position.  Tlie  inertia  of  the  testing  machine  made  this 
almost  impossible,  and  hence  the  many  kinks.  The  point 
where  the  automatic  stop  came  into  action  is  shown  just  where 
a  sharp  little  kink  is  seen  beyond  the  yield  point.  The  machine 
was  a  100,000-pound  machine,  and  the  inertia  of  the  whole 
mechanism  was  so  great  that  we  could  not  balance  accurately  at 
the  yield  point,  where  the  resistance  actually  decreases,  while 
the  material  keeps  on  stretching. 

If  you  will  look  at  Card  3,  obtained  on  a  machine  having  the 
same  weighing  lever  as  the  above,  but  with  a  poise  one-tenth  as 
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heavy  and  the  same  kind  of  knife  edges,  it  will  be  seen  how 
smooth  the  curve  is,  because  the  machine  was  capable  of  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  variations  of  load  accu- 
rately ;  in  the  other  machine  it  was  not ;  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  diagram  Card  5  there  is  a  difference  of  about  500  pounds 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  kinks.  That  shows 
the  lack  of  sensitiveness  of  the  machine — that  is  all.  It  does 
not  show  the  behavior  of  the  material,  which  I  have  found  in  a 
number  of  other  cards.  Card  6  and  Card  7  have  the  same  inde- 
terminate and  unsatisfactory  loops  or  points.  That  is  solely 
due,  I  believe,  to  the  testing  machine,  because  the  ideal  change 
of  shape,  when  straining  uniformly,  is  smooth,  with  a  considera- 
ble drop,  or  diminution  of  load.  As  the  stop  comes  into  play  a 
sharp  change  of  direction  of  curve  is  seen.  But  the  ideal  yield- 
point  curve,  which  has  been  determined  many  a  time,  is  a 
smooth  descending  line.  The  average  line  through  the  highest 
and  lowest  kinks  will  be  the  correct  curve.  Of  course  the  curve 
changes  according  to  how  the  machine  is  run,  whether  uniformly 
or  whether  it  is  stopped  and  started  again.  If  it  is  run  slow 
enough,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  curve  is  exactly  as  in 
those  wire  cards  (Card  3),  audit  will  be  like  it,  or  very  nearly  so. 
The  point  is  to  run  the  machine  at  a  uniform  speed,  and  then 
this  distinct  drop  in  the  curve  at  the  yield  point  will  be  ob- 
tained. In  this  instrument  the  multiplication  is  five  times,  be- 
cause that  is  the  highest  multiplication  of  any  indicator  motion 
obtainable  in  the  market  at  the  time.  It  answers  reasonably 
well.  My  idea  is  to  use  ten  multiplications,  because  I  think 
that  gives  better  results  than  this ;  although,  from  the  expe- 
rience I  have  hatl,  it  answers  the  purpose  as  a  practical  instru- 
ment to  get  sufficient  cards  and  to  check  up  the  operator.  For 
scientific  purposes,  of  course,  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  mul- 
tiplied very  much  more,  but  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  system 
of  recording  would  have  to  be  modified,  because  the  apparatus 
is  so  small. 
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DCCXXXVII.* 

A   MIRROR  EXTENSOMETER. 

BT  OU8.  C.  HBNNINO,  NEW   YORK  CITT. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  Bauschinger's  MittheUungen,  Nos.  3  and  6,  1873-1874,  also 
No.  1,  1896,  will  be  found  descriptions  of  mirror  apparatus 
first  designed  and  used  by  himself  for  measurements  of  change 
of  length  of  materials  under  tesi  (See  the  Werder  Testing 
Machine  and  Measuring  Instruments^  by  Prof.  J.  Bauschinger, 
1882;  also  Testing  of  Materials  of  Construction^  by  Unwin,  pp. 
220  et  seq.) 

Since  the.  late  Professor  Bauschinger  introduced  his  mirror 
apparatus  other  investigators  have  constructed  modified  forms 
thereof,  as  Professors  Martens  of  Berlin,  Kirsch  of  Vienna,  and 
Unwin  of  London.  Each  introduced  certain  changes  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  it  and  facilitating  its  use.  Nevertheless, 
each  of  them  left  the  instrument  in  the  shape  of  several  loose 
pieces,  awkward  to  handle,  difficult  and  time-robbing  to  attach 
and  adjust,  and  requiring  previous  marking  of  test-pieces,  which 
itself  could  hardly  be  done  accurately  except  by  the  use  of 
auxiliary  tools.     Experts  only  could  do  it  without  such. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  necessitated  the  construction 
of  an  apparatus  applicable  to  all  shapes  and  sizes  with  equal 
facility  and  despatch,  and  which  at  the  same  time  measures  its 
own  gauge  length.  Gauge  length  is  that  standard  length  of  test- 
piece  on  which  measurements  are  to  be  made.  In  order  to  sim- 
plify and  facilitate  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  I  have  designed 
and  had  constructed  a  form  which  is  herewith  described. 

How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  these  respects,  without  in  any 
way  limiting  the  usefulness  of  the  apparatus,  I  will  leave  to  my 
critics  to  decide. 


*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May.  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mecbaoical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transactions, 
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Conditions  which  the  instrument  must  fulfil  are  the  foUoT- 
ing: 

(a)  It  must  be  applicable  for  extension  and  compression. 

{b}  The  action  must  not  be  limited  to  one  direction  from  the 
initial  readings,  but  negative  readings  must  be  obtainable  with- 
ont  interruption  or  adjustment. 

(c)  The  instrument  must  be  free  from  changes  of  shape 
during  test 

{d)  There  must  be  neither  slip  nor  plaj. 

The  instrnments  are  in  all  cases  duplex,  revolving  mirrors 
being  attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the  pieces  of  material,  the 


changes  of  length  of  which  are  to  be  determined,  as  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  true  axial  elongation  of  material  is 
equal  to  that  of  two  parallel  opposite  elements  of  its  surfaces. 

The  theory  of  action  of  one  mirror  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
action  of  the  whole  apparatus. 

A  prism  K,  carrying  mirror  31,  is  pressed  by  a  spring  S  at 
point  O  against  a  piece  of  material  P  at  D ;  a,  telescope  is 
mounted  at  any  convenient  point  and  distance  to  look  at  the 
mirror  M.  Let  AB  be  its  line  of  sight.  Opposite  M,  and  at  a 
known  distance,  a  scale  is  mounted  so  that  its  image  reflected  by 
J/  can  be  seen  in  the  telescope.  The  telescope  need  be  mounted 
neither   so  that  its  line  of  sight  stands  normal  to  surface  of 
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mirror  Dor  directed  at  its  centre.  Fig.  279  is  drawn  to  show  line 
oi  sight,  making  an  angle  a  with  reflecting  surface  at  a  distance 
uz  below  its  centre. 

Now,  as  the  point  I),  either  by  compression  or  extension  of 
material,  moves  to  /)„  the  axis  of  mirror  jtl  changes  to  3Ii  with- 
oat  aflecting  line  of  sight  AB;  the  new  angle  between  normal  to 
mirror  and  this  line  will  ho  (i  +  a.  As  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  reflection  are  equal,  the  initial  point  of  scale  seen  reflected 
by  mirror  will  not  be  on  £c  continued,  but  at  zB  continued. 


Similarly,  the  new  point  of  scale  seen  by  telescope  will  be  ^i,  or 
2  X  angle  /V.  The  actual  difi'erence  between  initial  and  final 
readings  will  be  Bi — A'.     But  I>D,:J>C  =  xy.zx; 

...  DD^^DClM 


or  xy  ■• 


DC 


<  J>I>r, 


2sx 


bat   as  the    telescope   reads   ^^i  =  2xy,  lili,  =  j^  x  DD  • 

therefore,  asBumin<r  DO  =  .24  inches  and  zx  =  5  feet  =  ■'^'VV 
inches,  we  will  have  Jllti  =  2.«3J''  DD^  or  =  500  DD^,  which  ia  a 
multiplicatiou  of  500  times. 

Now,  as  two  observations  are  read,  one  on  eacli  mirror,  it  can 
he  legitimately  said  that  the  reading  of  instrument  is  equal  to 
1,000  times  the  change  of  length  under  observation. 

The  fact  that  the  axis  of  mirror  nay  not  be  exactly  on  the 
axis  of  rotation  at  0  has  been  urged  as  a  source  of  error. 
.    To  prove  that  it  is  not,  let  us  examine  Fig.  280,  which  shows 
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the  mirror  placed  in  three  different  posilions  at  M,  J/j,  and  M^ 
wMch  cover  all  possible  variations.  Using  the  same  rotation 
as  before  and  placing  the  line  of  sight  AB  at  random,  we  will 
find  that,  as  long  as  the  scales  are  always  placed  at  a  certain 
measured  distance  from  the  reflecting  surface,  the  readings  will 
be  identical  in  any  position  of  the  mirror. 

T  is  the  telescope ;  P  the  piece  of  material ;  K,  knife  edge, 
oarrying  mirror  at  point  C  of  spring  S.  X  =  angle  of  displace- 
ment of  edge  D  to  l>i.  Although  the  line  of  sight  intersects 
the  reflecting  surfaces  at  three  different  points,,  the  angle  of 
reflection  of  line  of  sight  is  always  equal  to  2'.  Now,  as  dis- 
tance M„Ei,  =  3f,E,  =  M,E,  =  L,  OE,  must  bo  equal  to  lEi 
=  2Ei.     Hence  position  of  mirror  has  no  effect  on  readings. 


It  might  be  said  that  change  of  relative  positions  of  rolling 
knife  edges,  mirrors,  and  scales  introduces  errors  of  readings,  as 
the  obliquity  o£  knife  edge  BO  changes  relative  leverages.  As 
this  seems  plausible  we  will  examine  Fig.  281,  which  again  shows 
material  J',  knife  edge  K,  mirror  M,  fixed  point  C,  scale  BR,, 
and  line  of  sight  AB. 

The  point  J)  is  shown  to  have  dropped  to  />„  and  mirror  Af 
to  M,.  This  causes  0  to  shift  to  0^,  C  to  C\,  and  reading  on 
scale  from  .ff,  to  Bj.  and  it  will  be  at  once  said  that  this  there- 
fore proves  that  instrument  must  be  in  error,  and  one,  at  that, 
which  is  constantly  increasing. 

When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  the  opposite  mirror 
acta  in  the  same  manner,  a  little  thought  will  demonstrate  that 
the  first  error  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  second 
mirror.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  error  R,  Rt  is  due  to  the  shift- 
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iiig  o£  J/  from  (*  to  V,,  tljereby  iiici-eaisiii<5  t!io  length  Oli  because 
diatauce  froiu  axis  of  piece  of  material  to  centre  of  knife  edge 
A",  decreases.    But  thp  diataDce  of  centre  of  other  knife  edge  A'; 
from  axis  of  material  also 
decreases;  hence  the  dia- 
tauce   of    second    mirror 
from  its  iscale  decreases, 
and   exactly    as   macli    as 
that  of  the  iirst  increases. 
Hence  the  two  errors  are 
precisely  com])Gn9ating. 

There  is  but  one  case 
in  which  these  errors  do 
not  compensate  each 
other,  and  that  occurs 
when  the  element  at  /' 
does  nut  change  its  length 
in  the  same  manner  as 
that  at  2>>  This,  of 
conrse,  happens  freqaeut- 
ly,  but  the  (Ufference  is 
so  minute  that  it  is  within 
the  errors  of  readings  of 
the  instrument,  aud  hence 
Mgligible. 

The  foregoing  analysis 
proving  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  apparatus  are 
correct,  I  will  proceed  to 
describe  it  as  executed, 
and  indicate  the  various 
practical  points  which 
must  be  provided  for. 
Figs.  28'2  and  283  show  the 
apparatus  in  its  completed 
form. 

A  frame  hinged  at  two 
opposite     sides    is     con- 
nected by  taper  pins,  one  of  which  is  removable;  through  the 
two  other  sides  very  nicely  fitttnl  bushes   pass,   which  carry 
springs  at  their  inner  ends.      The  bushes  are  tapped  for  screws 
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■whicli  have  knurleJ  beads  at  their  outer  ends  and  removable 
hardened  poiuts  or  kuife  edges  at  the  others.  These  screws 
are  shouldered  at  their  inner  ends,  -which  paaa   throagh    the 


lower  ends  of   long  springs  having  steady-arms,  and  carrying 
the  revolving  mirrors  at  their  upper  ends. 

The  telescope  is  mounted  on  an  adjustable  stand  and  swinge 
abont  a  vertical  and  the  liorizontal  axes.  Two  of  the  three  legs 
of  the  stand  are  provided  with  adjustable  spring  damps,  which 
carry  the  scales.     These  clamps  are  so  arranged  that  they  can 
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carry  the  scales  vertically  or  liorizuntally,  and  also  be  advanced 
one  ahead  of  the  other,  so  that  each  can  be  set  to  an  exact  dis- 
tance from  its  reflecting  mirror. 

In  Fig.  284,  A  and  £  are  the  two  symmetrical  halves  of  a 
frame  closed  by  taper  hinge  pin  a  and  taper  plug  b ;  throngh 
two  opposite  sides  the  bnshes  C  pass,  which  caiTy  springs  K 


and  Kt  at  their  inner  ends,  and  are  also  tapped  for  the  screws 
p  and  ^1,  fitting  nicely.  These  screws  are  shouldered  at  their 
inner  ends  to  carry  the  steady-arms  0  and  Gi,  which  are  held 
in  place  by  the  nnts  formed  on  the  hardened  points  or  knife 
edges  V  and  v„  screwed  into  the  ends  of  screws  y>  and/>,. 

The  frame  A  B  also  carries  two  pressure  screws  H,  which  are 
forced  against  the  main  springs  S,  bolted  by  the  carriers  0 ; 
these  springs  H  carry  the  mirrors  M,  held  by  a  yoke  Y  at  their 
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npper  ends.     This  yoke    Y  bears  on  a  dished  spring  washer, 
against  vhich  it  is  forced  by  the  not  at  the  top  (Fig.  285). 

The  mirrors  J/  are  moanted  on  one  end  of  the  spindles  and  bal- 
anced by  small  weights  at  tlie  other  (Fige.  286  and  287^  tiie 
spindles  passing  throngh  clearance  boles  in  the  yoke  yand  the 
knife  edges  J}.  A  grooTe  is  provided  in  the  back  of  the  yoke,  to 
guide  one  knife  edge,  which  is  al:^o  supported  by  the  small  screw 
a.  The  free  edge  of  the  knife  edge  bears  against  the  piece  of  mate- 
rial under  investigation.  The  mirrors  must  have  motion  in  two 
directions,  and  hence  are  carried  by  two  points  P  and  Pi  in  the 
frames  F,  which  support  them,  and  about  which  they  are  made 


to  revolve  by  the  winged  not  Ji  bearing  against  the  edge  of  the 
mirror,  which  is  held  in  position  by  the  spring  T.  The  mirrors 
with  their  frames  /^  aUo  revolve  about  the  spindles. 


APPUCATION. 

The  screws  p  and  p,  are  adjusted  so  that  the  points  v  and  Vi 
are  separated  by  a  distance  eqaal  to  the  thickness  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  investigated,  less  ^  inch.  Then  tbo  frame  AB  having 
been  opened,  is  placed  aroand  the  miiterial,  which  has  previously 
been  put  in  the  position  desired,  the  frame  is  closed,  and  the 
taper  plug  is  put  in  its  place.  Closing  the  frame  AB  requires 
some  pressure,  which  causes  the  springs  A'  A',  to  flatten  and  the 
bushes  to  recede  in  equal  amount,  thus  securing  the  frame 
firmly  to  the  material.  As  the  material  when  under  stress 
clianges  its  dimensions,  the  points  v  and  r,  must  follow  them 
without  allowing  the  frame  to  shift;  hence  the  necessity  of 
these  spring-cushioned  screws  p  and  ^i,  carried  by  the  bushes 
sliding  in  the  frame. 
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The  mirrors  are  tben  adjusted  by  bringing  the  knife  edges  to 
bear  against  the  material,  in  the  groove  in  yoke  F,  also  on  the 
screw  a.  Now  the  screws  B  are  used  to  revolve  the  mirrors 
until  the  images  of  the  scales,  each  mounted  exactly  five  feet  from 
the  reflecting  surface,  are  reflected  side  by  side  into  the  tele- 
scope, which  has  previously  been  levelled  up.  Now  the  screws 
a  are  released,  after  having  applied  the  pressure  screws  H  to 
the  springs  S,  and  the  instrument  is  ready  for  use. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mirrors  revolve  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, being  applied  to  opposite  sides  of  the  material ;  hence  the 
scales  are  mounted  so  that  while  one  reads  up,  the  other  reads 
down.  Hence  when  taking  observations  the  reading  on  both 
will  be  increasing  or  decreasing.  As  the  material  is  strained 
the  images  of  the  scales  pass  by  the  cross  hairs  in  the  telescope, 
and  readings  are  taken  as  often  as  desired. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  as  the  spindles  pass  through  clearance 
holes  in  the  yoke  the  knife  edges  are  free  to  move  in  either  di- 
rection. Their  only  support  is  against  the  yoke  at  one  edge  and 
against  the  material  at  the  other,  and  with  a  constant  pressure  of 
the  spring  S, 

As  the  min'ors  can  revolve  in  either  direction  with  perfect 
freedom  and  accuracy,  the  instrument  is  equally  applicable  in 
measuring  extension  or  compression. 

It  will  be  understood,  however,  that  the  instrument  is  in  any 
case  to  be  used  only  for  elastic  deformations  or  changes  of 
length,  as  any  greater  changes  place  the  readings  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  scale,  or  might  cause  slip  of  the  knife  edges  on  the 
material. 

As  the  scales  are  but  20  inches  long  they  correspond  to  an 
actual  change  of  length  of  YaV  =  -O-t  inch  ;  but  as  such  change 
of  length  is  always  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  up  to  which  point 
alone  accurate  measurements  are  desirable  or  possible,  the  in- 
strument answers  all  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Thomas  Gray. — I  think  that  the  remark  which  was  made 
a  little  while  ago  applies  to  this  paper — it  does  not  need  any 
discussion.  Yet  I  think  we  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  pass  with- 
out in  some  way  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the  very  great 
pains  Mr.  Henning  has  taken  in  introducing  this  very  beautiful 
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apparatus.  I  am  myself  very  much  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  devising  apparatus  of 
this  character,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  the  assistance  which 
Mr.  Henning  has  given.  The  only  suggestion  I  should  like  to 
make,  as  a  possible  simplification,  is  that  h6  try  to  modify  the 
arrangement  so  as  to  combine  the  two  beams  of  light  so  as  to 
require  only  one  reading. 
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DCCXXXVIIT.* 

ELECTRICITY  VERSUS  SHAFTING  IN  THE  MACHINE 

SHOP. 

BT  CHA8.   H.   BBNJAMIN,   CLEVELAND,   O. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  trend  of  the  discussion  on  a  paper  entitled  "  Friction 
Horse-Power  in  Factories,"  presented  at  the  December  meeting 
of  the  Society,  has  suggested  the  presentation  of  this  paper. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  members  who 
took  part  in  that  discussion,  that  the  best  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  to  **  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  "  and  throw  him  out  of 
the  arena  altogether;  in  other  words,  to  displace  shafting  and 
belts  by  electric  transmission  rather  than  to  try  to  improve 
their  efficiency.  That  in  many  cases  this  is  the  true  solution 
can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  but  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  there 
are  considerations  of  more  importance  than  mere  economy  of 
transmission. 

In  order  to  put  this  in  concrete  form,  twelve  establishments 
mentioned  in  the  previous  paper  have  been  selected,  the  num- 
bers from  one  to  six  inclusive  representing  establishments 
using  heavy  machinery,  and  the  numbers  from  seven  to  twelve 
representing  light-machinery  establishments. 

In  Table  I.  the  data  are  taken  from  the  preceding  paper, 
while  the  results  in  Table  II.  are  calculated. 

The  cost  of  the  shafting  in  column  1  of  Table  II.  iuvjludes 
the  cost  of  probable  hangers,  couplings,  and  pulleys,  and  is 
based  on  the  actual  price  of  similar  shafting  in  a  modern  shop, 
the  cost  ranging  from  82  to  $6  per  linear  foot. 

The  cost  of  the  belting  assumes  the  belts  to  liave  been  from 
30  to  50  feet  long,  and  of  single  leather,  and  varies  from  $6  to 
$27  per  belt  for  the  widths  given. 


*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,   1S97)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  foriuiug  part  of  Volume  XVII  I.  of  the  Transactions. 
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It  is  not  claimed  that  the  figures  given  in  this  column  repre- 
sent the  exact  cost  of  shafting  and  beltiug,  but  they  show  what* 
the  cost  might  well  be  in  such  establishments. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  generators  arid  motors  for  these 
same  shops,  it  is  assumed  that  a  generator  will  be  required  hav- 
ing a  power  50  per  cent,  greater  than  the  net  power  used  by 
the  machines  when  the  shop  is  running  at  full  capacity,  and 
that  the  aggregate  power  of  the  motors  should  be  double  this. 
It  is  further  assumed  that  the  motor  unit  will  be  from  5  to  10 
horse-power  in  the  shops  doing  heavy  work,  and  nof  less  than 
2  horse- power  in  the  shops  doing  light  work.  The  cost  of  elec- 
tric motors  may  be  roughly  classified  as  follows  : 

Horse-Power  of  Motor 2      8      5    10    20    40    50    65    75 

Cost  in  DoHars  per  H.  P 05    00    45    85    25    20    17    16    15 

The  figures  in  column  2  of  Table  IL  thus  show  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected  as  to  the  cost  of  generators  and  motors 
for  each  establishment  No  account;  has  been  made  in  the  one 
case  of  the  cost  of  countershafts  and  secondary  belting,  nor 
in  the  other  of  conductors,  switches,  and  such  countershafts  as 
might  be  used,  one  omission  being  allowed  to  offset  the  other. 

Column  3  shows  the  differences  between  the  values  in  the  two 
preceding  columns,  the  +  sign  indicating  gi'eater  first  cost  for 
electricity,  and  the  —  sign  greater  first  cost  for  shafting  trans- 
mission. It  will  be  noticed  that  in  general  the  electrical  trans- 
mission has  the  greater  first  cost,  but  in  establishments  where 
the  amount  of  shafting  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  useful 
work  done,  electricity  has  the  advantage  even  here.  (See  shop 
No.  4.)  In  shops  like  Nos.  10  and  12  the  machinery  is  com- 
pactly arranged  and  the  cost  of  shafting  relatively  light 

If  there  is  any  unfairness  in  the  above  figures,  it  is  in  over- 
estimating the  electrical  cost,  since  the  writer  desires  to  be 
conservative. 

The  figures  in  column  4  of  Table  II.  are  derived  from  those 
in  column  8  of  Table  I.  by  assuming  a  combined  efficiency  of 
two-thirds  for  generators  and  motors.  The  power  lost  in  shafts 
ing  transmission,  column  5  of  Table  II.,  is  obtained  from  col- 
umn 9  of  Table  L,  by  deducting  ten  per  cent  of  gross  horse- 
power for  engine  friction. 

The  net  gain  in  horse-power  by  using  electric  transmission  is 
shown  in  column  6.     Allowing  $60  per  horse-power  per  year  as 
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the  gross  cost  of  power  delivered,  we  obtain  the  results  in  col- 
umn 7  for  the  saving  in  dollars  per  year. 

Some  one  may  object  that  these  calculations  are  rough,  and 
based  on  insufficient  data.  Even  if  we  admit  this,  two  facts  can 
still  be  regarded  as  proven  : 

1.  That  the  first  cost  of  electrical  machinery  is  usually  greater 
than  that  of  shafting  and  belting. 

2.  That  the  saving  in  power  in  moat  iimchinery  estahlishments 
would  pay  for  the  additumal  cost  of  the  ele-ciric  plant  in  from  one 
to  Jive  yeaH, 

Figures  of  this  kind  are  about  all  that  we  can  have  to  guide 
us  at  present.  Statements  from  manufacturers  are  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  a  personal  bias  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  even 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  comparison,  the  neces- 
sary data  are  usually  lacking.  Many  cases  could  be  cited  where 
parties  now  using  electricity  claim  an  actual  saving  in  coal 
burned  of  from  15  to  30  per  cent. 

In  most  establishments  where  electricity  has  been  intro- 
duced the  transition  has  only  been  partial,  the  generator  and 
motors  being  burdened  with  a  load  of  shafting  and  belts  which 
prevent  any  saving  in  power  from  being  effected.  It  is  in  new 
shops  constructed  with  especial  reference  to  electric  transmis- 
sion that  we  are  to  look  for  the  best  results  in  efficiency. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  the  loss  of  power  from 
shafting  and  belts  is  constant  as  long  as  the  engine  is  running, 
whether  one  machine  or  a  hundred  be  in  operation,  while  the 
loss  in  electric  transmission  is  a  per  cent,  of  the  actual  power 
used,  and  diminishes  as  the  consumption  of  current  diminishes. 
This  is  particularly  important  during  times  of  business  depres- 
sion, when  only  a  part  of  the  plant  is  in  operation. 

Some  space  has  been  devoted  to  considering  the  question  of 
relative  first  cost  and  efficiency,  since  many  arguments  pro  and 
con  have  hinged  on  these  two  points. 

Electricity  should  not  base  its  claims  to  recognition  on  either 
of  these.  In  most  cases  there  are  far  more  important  advan- 
tages to  be  considered.  Referring  again  to  Table  II.,  it  will  be 
noticed  tliat  in  column  8  are  giveii  the  estimated  pay  rolls  of 
the  diffon^nt  establishments,  allowing  $500  per  annum  for  each 
man  employed.  Notice  how  large  these  numbers  aj^pear  in 
contrast  with  those  we  have  been  considering.  A  saving  of 
from  two  to  five  per  cent,  in  the  pay  roll  is  of  more  importance 
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than  any  saving  which  is  likely  to  be  effected  in  the  power 
plant. 

The  average  useful  horse-power  per  man  in  the  heavy  ma- 
chin  ory  establishments  before  mentioned  was  0.38  horse-power, 
representing  $22.80  per  year  on  the  usual  estimate  of  $60  per 
horse-power  per  year.  .  If  the  services  of  the  man  are  set  at 
$500  per  year,  a  low  figure,  the  average  cost  of  power  is  only  4J 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  labor. 

In  the  light  machinery  establishments  the  average  useful 
horse-power  per  m:in  was  only  0.195  or  $11.70  per  year  ;  being 
only  2i  per  cent,  of  the  labor  cost. 

In  some  shops  the  power  cost  represents  only  about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expense  of  running. 

The  question  of  the  advantage  of  introducing  electricity  hinges 
not  apon  efficiency  of  transmission^  hut  upon  the  effect  on  the  output 
of  product  per  man  and  per  machine. 

The  different  points  to  be  considered  in  determining  how 
electricity  affects  general  economy  of  production  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows  : 

1.  General  arrangement  of  machinery  to  facilitate  handling  of 
work. 

2.  Clear  head-room  for  the  use  of  electric  cranes  and  small 
hoists. 

3.  Light  and  cleanliness. 

4.  Control  of  speed. 

5.  General  flexibility  of  the  system. 

6.  Use  of  electricity  for  other  purposes  than  power. 

1.    G  wtral  Arrangement, 

The  ordinary  machine  shop  of  to-day,  in  its  shape  and  size 
and  in  the  general  arrangement  of  its  engines  and  macliinery,  is 
the   slave   of  shafting  transmission.     The   engine   must  be   so 
located  as  to   connect  conveniently  with  the  shafting ;  all  the 
machines  mu^t  1)3  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  for  the  same  rea- 
son ;  while  the  ceilings  and  posts  must  be  designed  with  special 
reference   to  the  demands  of  hangers  and  brackets.     This  liaa 
been  so  long  the  case,  that  perhaps  we  hardly  realize  the  possi- 
bility of  a  change. 

Machinery  should  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  work   ^^ 
is  to   do,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  power  to  be    \iaed  •,  i^ 
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should  be  so  located  ou  the  floor  of  the  shop  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  for  operation  and  attendance,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  work  may  be  readily  handled  and  well  lighted. 

The  whole  shop  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  handling 
the  product  with  the  least  waste  of  time  and  labor,  and  elec- 
tricity makes  this  possible.  Large  machines  may  be  put  in  any 
position  and  at  any  angle,  or,  if  need  be,  may  be  transported 
from  place  to  place  to  accommodate  the  work.  The  power 
plant  may  be  located  in  the  most  favorable  place  for  taking  care 
of  coal,  water,  and  ashes,  and  the  power  distributed  to  any  build- 
ing or  buildings,  with  but  little  loss. 

2.   Clear  Head-room, 

In  all  shops  doing  heavy  work,  the  rapid  and  economical 
handling  of  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
cheap  production. 

The  electric  crane  is  the  most  convenient  and  efficient  carrier 
yet  developed,  and  the  absence  of  overhead  shafting  and  belts  in 
electric  transmission  makes  its  use  possible  over  all  the  larger 
machines.  The  writer  believes  that  small  electric  hoists  will 
also  take  the  place  of  hand  hoists  over  smaller  machines,  until 
every  machine  in  the  shop  can  be  reached  in  this  way  when 
desired. 

This  advantage  of  the  electric  system  was  what  prompted  its 
introduction  into  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  the  sav- 
ing there  has  been  notable.  Formerly  from  30  to  40  laborers 
were  employed  to  handle  the  work  in  the  wheel-shop,  while  now 
only  8  or  10  are  needed  ;  formerly  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
time  of  the  skilled  help  was  lost  from  delays  in  handling,  but 
this  loss  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  two  per  cent.  A  saving 
of  this  kind  is  of  more  importance  than  any  probable  saving  of 
coal. 

3.  Liijld  and  Cleanliness. 

As  another  result  of  our  long  subjection  to  ordinary  methods 
of  conveying  power,  we  have  come  to  regard  a  machine  shop  as 
necessarily  dark,  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  black  and  dingy.  A 
glance  at  the  shops  of  some  of  our  electrical  establishments 
will  convince  any  one  that  this  is  a  mistake. 

Shops  like  those  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  the  Westing- 
house  Co.,  etc  ,  have  been  called  "  show  places  ;  "  but  at  least 
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they  shoto  the  way  from  darkness  into  light,  and  should  receive 
credit  for  it. 

The  belt  is  a  dust  carrier  as  well  as  a  power  carrier,  and 
nothing  can  be  kept  clean  in  its  vicinity.  When  we  add  to  this 
the  shadows  cast  by  the  shafts  and  belts  themselves,  we  have  a 
condition  of  things  which  tends  to  mistakes  and  poor  work,  and 
cannot  be  without  a  corresponding  mora,!  eifect  on  the  workman. 

The  writer  saw,  during  the  winter  holidays,  in  one  large  estab- 
lishment having  the  usual  maze  of  countershafts  and  belts,  an 
attempt  to  whitewash  ceilings  and  walls,  which  was  almost 
pathetic  in  its  absurdity. 

The  partial  or  entire  absence  of  overhead  belts,  and  the  dif- 
fused light  reflected  from  whitewashed  ceilings  and  walls,  will 
cause  an  improvement  in  both  quantity  and  quality  of  output 
which  will  prove  a  strong  argument  for  electricity. 

4.  Control  of  Speed, 

One  of  the  minor  advantages  of  direct-connected  motors  on 
large  machines  is  the  possibility  of  easily  and  quickly  adapting 
the  speed  of  the  machine  to  the  kind  of  work  being  done.  On 
large  boring  mills  and  lathes,  especially  when  facing  up  work, 
this  may  be  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  determining 
the  cost  of  production.* 

5.   General  Flexibility  of  the  System, 

The  ease  with  which  the  electric  system  of  transmission  may 
be  adapted  or  extended  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its 
favor.  The  extravagant  consumption  of  power,  as  noted  in  the 
former  paper,  is  probably  due,  in  most  cases,  to  a  gradual  exten- 
sion of  the  shafting  system  by  lengthening  shafts  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable limit,  to  the  turning  of  corners  with  bevel  gears,  and  to 
the  use  of  turned  and  twisted  belts,  with  their  attendant  evils  in 
the  way  of  guide  pulleys. 

Shops  are  usually  planned  with  a  view  to  present  needs 
rather  than  future  possibilities,  and  extensions  are  made  at  some 
disadvantage  ;  but  in  the  electrical  shop  this  need  cause  no 
uneasiness.  Whatever  the  location  or  the  angular  position  of 
the  new  building,  the  only  expense  is  that  of  new  motors  and  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  wire. 


*  S0e  nrticle  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall  in  Cassicrs  Magazine  for  February,  1895. 
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If  added  experience  shows  the  desirability  of  rearranging  any 
part  of  the  original  plant,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way.  If  at  any 
time  the  mountain  declines  to  go  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  can 
easily  be  moved  to  the  mountain,  in  the  clutches  of  an  electric 
crane. 

6.   Other   Uses  of  the  Electric  Current. 

If  the  right  kind  of  an  electric  system  be  chosen,  the  same 
current  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  wa;.  s  which  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  appreciated.  Besides  the  advantage  of  having  arc 
and  incandascent  lamps  without  any  additional  expense  for 
generators,  the  electric  current  may  be  used  for  welding,  braz- 
ing, soldering,  annealing,  and  case-hardening,  and  each  and  all 
of  these  operations  may  ba  effected  locally  on  large  machines 
without  moving  them  from  their  positions. 

Some  are  inclined  to  look  askance  on  electric  motors,  and  to 
have  doubts  as  to  their  durability  and  freedom  from  accident. 
To  the  ordinary  manufacturer  and  superintendent  the  electric 
motor  is  something  that  he  does  not  fully  understand,  and,  con- 
sequently, something  to  be  distrusted. 

An  electric  motor,  if  properly  designed  and  constructed, 
requires  no  more  care  than  any  piece  of  machinery  running 
at  the  same  speed.  The  writer  has  had  under  his  personal 
observation  motors  which  have  run  for  years  whenever  called 
on,  have  required  less  care  than  an  ordinary  loose  pulley,  and 
have  cost  almost  nothing  for  repairs. 

Only  lately  tho  writer  saw  a  railway  motor  driving  a  grinder 
for  pulverizing  furnace  linings,  in  an  atmosphere  so  full  of  grit 
and  dust  that  the  operator  had  to  keep  his  mouth  and  nose 
masked.  The  motor  under  a  street  car  will  convince  the  most 
superficial  observer  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  on  this 
score. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  reliable  and  precise  data  from  actual 
examples,  even  from  establishments  where  both  kinds  of  trans- 
mission have  been  tried;  but  the  almost  universal  testimony  of 
such  is  that  the  new  experiment  is  a  success,  that  they  would 
not  go  back  to  the  old  system,  and  that  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  electric  system  will  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  works. 

Tho  writer  has  recently  visited  several  establishments  in 
Cleveland  where  electricity  has  been  introduced  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 
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The  works  referred  to  as  No.  6  in  the  preceding  tables  have, 
within  the  past  year,  been  partially  equipped.  An  electric 
plant  has  been  put  in,  consisting  of  a  150-kilowatt  generator, 
belted  from  the  engine,  and  furnishing  a  direcb  cuiTent  of  220 
volts  to  various  motors  and  to  arc  and  incandescent  lamps 
throughout  the  buildings.  The  motors  are  mostly  shunt 
wound,  self-regulating,  and  vary  in  capacity  from  3  to  15  horse- 
power. 

Owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  it  had  formerly 
been  necessary  to  run  line  shafts  at  right  angles,  and  use  quarter- 
turn  belts  and  guide  pulleys.  Some  of  the  motors  are  now  used 
at  the  angles  to  do  away  with  the  belts,  but  in  general  the 
shafting  itself  has  not  been  disturbed,  and  consequently  much 
of  the  loss  due  to  shafting  transmission  remains. 

In  other  instances  independent  motors  are  used  to  drive  large 
machines,  or  groups  of  machines.  When  there  is  much  dust, 
as  in  the  case  of  emery  grinding,  the  iron-clad  motor  is  used. 
Although  this  can  ba  called  biit  a  partial  trial  of  the  electric 
system,  and  has  many  of  the  disadvantages  which  could  be 
avoided  in  a  new  installation,  the  experiment  is  so  far  a  success, 
and  will  be  extended  as  fast  as  practicable. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Bartol,  a  member  of  the  Society j 
and  superintendent  for  the  Otis  Steel  Company  of  Cleveland, 
the  writer  was  permitted  to  inspect  the  works  of  the  company, 
where  a  new  electric  plant  is  being  installed.  The  company 
have  used  electricity  to  a  limited  extent  for  some  time,  and  the 
present  installation  is  intended  to  concentrate  and  unify  the 
plant.  As  the  works  are  distributed  over  an  area  of  about 
fifteen  acres,  and  as  the  work  is  nearly  all  of  a  heavy  nature, 
the  wisdom  of  the  change  is  apparent. 

The  central  plant  will  contain  a  165-kilowatt  generator  direct 
connected  to  a  compound  condensing  engine,  and  a  7o-kilowatt 
generator  b?lted  from  a  simple  condensing  engine,  both  genera- 
tors furnishing  current  to  the  same  circuit. 

Either  or  both  of  the  generators  can  be  used,  according  to  the 
amount  of  current  needed.  A  direct  current  of  220  volts  will 
be  used  for  both  light  and  power,  the  arc  lamps  being  in  series 
of  four  and  the  incandescent  lamps  in  series  of  two.  A  central 
distributing  tower  is  erected  over  the  generator,  from  which 
overhead  wires  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  works.  Separate 
wires  are  run  for  the  lighting  system,  in  order  that  the  lights 
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may  be  controlled  from  the  central  station.  Ammeters  on  each 
line  show  the  relative  amounts  of  current  taken  bj  each  shop 
and  by  the  lighting  system.  The  switch-board  is  also  provided 
with  those  very  important  safety  valves,  automatic  circuit 
breakers.  Mr.  Bartol  determined  the  amount  of  current  which 
would  be  needed  in  the  different  shops  by  a  method  which  is  to 
be  recommended  to  all  who  anticipate  such  a  change. 

Indicator  cards  were  taken  from  the  engines  when  driving  the 
shafting,  and  when  driving  the  different  machines,  and  the  dif- 
ferent shops,  and  from  these  cards  the  necessary  capacity  of 
motors  and  of  generators  could  be  quite  accurately  calculated. 

The  motors  are  either  shunt  or  series  wound,  according  to 
the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  them,  and  vary  in  capacity  from 
6  to  30  horse-power.  The  motors  are  in  all  cases  belted  to  the 
machines  or  shafting  and  controlled  by  rheostats. 

As  a  rule,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  displace  shafting 
already  in  place,  but  the  writer  noticed  two  large  roll  turning- 
lathes  driven  by  independent  motors,  one  of  5  and  one  of  10 
horse-power. 

In  the  finishing  room  for  steel  castings,  the  machines  are  all 
arranged  along  the  side  of  the  room  and  driven  by  counters 
and  line  shafting  attached  to  the  wall,  leaving  clear  head-room 
for  the  electric  crane  used  in  handling  the  work. 

Electric  cranes,  both  of  the  travelling  and  jib  type,  are  in 
evidence  throughout  the  works,  and  some  portable  machine 
tools  are  driven  by  independent  motors.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  this  establishment  the  rival  giants,  electricity,  com- 
pressed air,  and  hydraulic  power,  are  working  side  by  side,  eacli 
in  its  own  proper  sphere. 

At  the  new  shops  of  the  Atlas  Bolt  and  Screw  Co.  of  Cleve- 
land, a  two-phase  electrical  plant  has  lately  been  installed. 
The  buildings  in  this  case  are  located  on  three  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle, with  the  power  house  at  one  angle,  a  situation  of  things 
which  almost  precludes  the  use  of  shafting  in  the  ordinary 
way.     To  the  electric  wires  this  makes  no  difference. 

The  machinery  is  mostly  of  the  automatic  type,  aiTanged  in 
groups,  and  running  at  a  constant  speed,  a  condition  of  things 
favorable  to  the  polyphase  system. 

A  60  horse-power  high-speed  engine  is  belted  to  a  45-kilowatt 
two-phase  generator  and  to  a  15-kilowatt  exciter.  The  exciter 
is  made  of  this  size  in  order  to  furnish  a  direct  current  for  the 
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lighting  as  well,  the  lamp  system  being  thus  entirely  distinct 
from  the  power  system.  This  use  of  the  exciter  is  somewhat 
novel  and  interesting. 

Motors  are  scattered  throughout  the  works  wherever  needed, 
in  sizes  varying  from  5  to  20  horse-power.  They  are  in  most 
cases  hung  from  the  ceiling  at  the  same  height  as  the  shafting, 
so  that  the  belts  are  horizontal.  The  motors  are  all  of  the 
induction  type  and  entirely  destitute  of  commutators  or  brushes, 
so  that  they  require  no  attention,  except  to  keep  the  bearings 
oiled.  The  motors  can  all  be  started  at  once  from  the  engine- 
room,  or  each  one  separately  by  a  switch. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  away  with  the  line  shafts 
and  counters,  as  the  nature  of  the  machinery  renders  this 
impracticable,  but  the  ability  to  run  even  remote  sections  of 
the  shops  independently  of  the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  entire 
absence  of  vertical  belts  through  the  floors,  has  been  sufficient 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  transmission, 

)s^  General  Conclusions. 

When  the  shops  of  a  manufacturing  establishment  are  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  Extent  of  territorv,  the  installation  of 
a  central  power  plant  having  large  and  economical  engines,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  power  to  the  different  shops  by  wires, 
instead  of  by  steam  pipes,  is  a  change  always  to  be  recommended, 
and  that  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

When  the  establishment  consists  of  one  large  building  or 
compact  group  of  buildings,  a  change  to  the  electric  system  is 
to  be  recommended  where  heavy  work  is  to  be  handled,  especially 
if  the  machines  are  somewhat  scattered,  require  considerable 
power,  or  are  intermittent  in  their  action.  In  such  cases  some 
of  the  shafting  may  be  left  in  position,  but  the  writer  believes 
that  the  more  independent  motors  are  used  on  machines  requir- 
ing over  two  horse-power  the  greater  will  be  the  economy. 

In  shops  doing  light  work  and  having  many  small  machines 
compactly  arranged  and  in  continuous  operation,  a  change  to 
the  electric  system  would  be  expensive  and  of  doubtful  utility. 
See,  for  instance,  shops  Nos.  10  and  12  in  tables. 

In  building  a  new  shop  the  chances  are  better  for  electric 
installation  ;  and  any  manufacturer  who  does  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  investigate  the  subject  and  consider  carefully 
the  question  of  using  electricity,  is  making  a  great  mistake. 
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The  idoal  arrangement  for  a  shop  handling  heavy  work  is  that 
of  a  building  having  one  lofty  centre  aisle  lighted  from  above, 
and  two  side  aisles  of  less  dimensions  lighted  from  the  sides. 
Every  square  foot  of  floor  space  in  the  central  aisle  should  be 
commanded  by  electric  cranes.  Here  the  larger  tools  will  be 
located,  each  with  special  reference  to  convenience  in  handling 
work,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  fitted  with  independent  motors. 

The  smaller  machines  are  located  in  the  side  aisles  near  the 
dividing  line  of  columns,  and  may  be  driven  in  groups  by  short 
lines  of  shafting  hung  on  the  columns  below  the  tracks  of  the 
travelling  cranes,  each  line  being  driven  by  a  separate  motor. 

Units  of  about  five  horse-power  are  large  enough  for  this 
kind  of  work. 

Motors  of  two  or  possibly  of  one  horse-power  are  as  small  as 
can  at  present  be  economically  used.  / 

The  benches  for  hand  work  should  be  located  at  the  side 
walls  near  the  windows.  Smaller  cranes  and  electric  hoists 
may  command  all  th^  space  in  the  side  aisles. 

Some  of  the  drills  and  shapers  should  be  fitted  with  direct 
connected  ipotors  and  have  eye-bolts  at  the  top  by  which  they 
may  be  moved  from  place  to  place. 

In  the  power  house  the  use  of  two  generators,  one  large  and 
one  small,  will  often  prove  economical,  the  smaller  one  being 
used  for  night  or  overtime  work. 

Polyphase  and  Continuous  Current  Systems, 

The  writer,  as  a  mechanical  and  not  an  electrical  engineer, 
hesitates  to  say  much  on  this  delicate  subject.  However,  it  is 
a  question  which  must  be  settled  at  the  outset  in  deciding  upon 
the  arrangement  of  a  shop. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  polyphase  or  induction  motors 
are  in  their  simplicity,  their  freedom  from  rubbing  contacts,  and 
the  constancy  of  their  speed  ;  the  great  disadvantage,  the  fact 
that  the  speed  cannot  bo  regulated,  since  the  motor  must 
always  be  in  phase  with  the  generator. 

When  electricity  is  to  be  applied  simply  to  run  line  shafting 
and  counters,  and  the  speed  of  separate  machines  is  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  usual  belts  and  gears,  the  polyphase  system  is 

entirolv  sitisfactorv. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  independent 
and  direct-connected  motors  on  cranes  and  on  machine  tools. 
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prompt  and  economical  speed  control  is  an  absolute  necessity  ; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  continuous-current  machine  has  a  great 
advantage.  Without  any  prejudice,  it  is  the  earnest  belief  of 
the  writer  that  the  greatest  advantages  in  electrical  traiismission 
are  to  come  from  the  use  of  independent  motors  to  the  largest 
extent  possible,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  nearly  every 
machine  in  the  shop  will  have  its  own  motor.  Progre^  s  in  thii^ 
direction  is  slow,  and  the  intermediate  steps  must  be  taken  first ; 
but  when  an  electrician  sneers  at  the  use  of  direct-connected 
motors  per  se  one  cannot  but  suspect  that  it  is  only  because 
he  has  not  yet  perfected  a  motor  that  will  satisfy  the  require- 
ments. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  designing  direct-connected  motors 
for  machine  tools  has  been  that  of  getting  slow  speed  without 
great  weight  and  of  securing  proper  speed  variation  without 
seriously  impairing  the  efficiency.  The  multipolar  machine 
has  helped  to  solve  the  former  difficulty.  In  regard  to  the  latter 
problem  it  may  be  said  that  the  speed  of  the  motor  has  usually 
been  changed  by  introducing  resistance  into  the  armature  cir- 
cuit, thereby  causing  a  loss  of- power  corresponding  to  the  re- 
duction of  speed. 

Lately  motors  have  been  constructed  with  so-called  com- 
mutating  fields.  The  motor  in  this  case  has  several  fields 
wound  in  separate  coils,  and  when  a  change  in  speed  is  desired 
these  fields  may  be  cut  out  one  after  the  other. 

If  desired,  a  combination  of  this  system  with  a  resistance 
in  the  armature  circuit  may  be  used.  The  so  called  Leonard 
system,  having  soveral  feed  wires  carrying  currents  of  different 
voltages,  is,  of  course,  somewhat  expensive  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  copper  used  and  the  general  complication  of  tha 
system. 

It  is,  however,  very  encouraging  to  note  the  improvements 
which  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  construction  of  slow- 
speed  generators' for  direct  connection. 

It  is  better  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  to  avoid  mention  of 
any  particular  firms.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  at  the 
present  time  at  least  two  fii'ms  of  established  reputation  who 
are  ready  to  supply  slow-speed  motors  suitable  for  direct  con- 
nection to  machine  tools  and  capable  of  almost  any  degree  of 
speed  regulation. 

These  motors  can  run  at  from  100  to  200  revolutions  per 
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minute  and  can  be  obtained  in  sizes  of  from  one  to  five  horse- 
power, while  the  guaranteed  efficiency  is  from  70  to  80  per  cent. 

Until  it  shall  be  possible  to  do  away  with  shafting  and  belts 
in  situations  where  that  is  desirable,  the  problem  is  only 
partially  solved. 

The  steps  thus  far  taken  in  the  direction  of  electrical  trans- 
mission, while  encouraging,  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  more  radical  change. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer,  before  another  year,  to  make  some 
experiments  in  establishments  which  have  introduced  electrical 
transmission,  and  to  show  more  conclusively  than  has  been 
done  in  this  paper  the  economic  advantages  of  the  newer 
system. 

DISCUSSION. 

Frof,  L,  8,  Randolph, — One  of  the  most  important  advantages, 
if  not  the  most  important,  of  the  independent  motor  system  ^n 
shops  to  which  the  methods  of  electrical  transmission  lends  it- 
self is  the  facility  with  which  rearrangement  of  shop  tools  can 
be  accomplished.  If  the  character  of  the  work  requires  that 
the  pieces  should  go  on  the  lathe  first,  that  tool  can  be  placed 
first  in  the  path  of  the  work ;  and  if  another  kind  of  work  de- 
mands a  different  arrangement,  it  can  be  readily  made.  Where 
the  belt  and  countershaft  are  used  the  machine,  when  once 
placed,  usually  remains  there  indefinitely. 

The  whole  question,  however,  seems  to  be  one  the  solution 
of  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  conditions  surrounding  each 
individual  case. 

A  building,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  a  boiler  plant,  re- 
quired to  be  supplied  with  power ;  had  that  been  all,  a  motor 
driven  by  electricity  might  have  been  used ;  but  the  building 
also  required  to  be  heated,  and  as  it  was  perfectly  feasible  to 
get  an  engine  which  would  require  but  little  more  attention  than 
an  electric  motor,  the  ability  to  accomplish  both  results  with 
one  installation  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  advantages 
any  other  system  could  offer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  excel- 
lent results  obtained  by  the  close  competition  in  the  electrical 
business  will  stimulate  a  more  careful  study  of  other  methods 
of  power  transmission,  for  as  yet,  for  the  transmission  of  medium 
and  high  rotative  speeds,  electrical  methods  leave  little  to  be 
desired  except  a  lower  first  cost 
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Mr,  J.  B.  Sta?iwood, — I  should  like  to  say  that  in  establishing 
generating  plants  for  the  transmission  of  power  electrically 
manufacturers  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  "  steam  end  "  of  the 
problem.  If  an  advantage  is  secured  by  reducing  frictional  loss 
in  a  given  plant,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  type  of  engine 
employed  to  drive  a  generator  is  not  one  whose  economy  is  so 
poor,  whose  cost  of  maintenance  is  so  great,  and  whose  life  is 
so  short  as  to  entirely  neutralize  the  saving  originally  desired. 

It  would  be  useless  to  substitute  for  a  good,  slow-speed  Cor- 
liss factory  engine  a  high  speed,  short-stroke,  automatic  engine 
(directly  connected  to  the  generator),  whose  only  advantage  is 
its  compactness,  low  first  cost,  and  close  regulation  for  such 
service. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  slow-speed  dynamos  directly  con- 
nected to  some  form  of  compound  engine,  capable  of  handling 
variable  loads,  so  proportioned  that  the  average  load  can  be 
carried  at  a  water  rate  not  in  excess  of,  and  probably  better 
than,  that  of  good  Corliss  practice,  is  a  type  which  will  grow  to 
be  satisfactory  and  popular. 

In  this  connection  I  would  suggest  the  following  speeds  for 
different  powers : 

Pboposed  Sfeedb  pou  Direct-Connected  Factory  Qbnebators. 


Rated 
Horse  Power. 

100 

K.  W. 

Capacity  of  Generator. 

66 

Revolntlona 
per  Minute. 

225 

150 

100 

200 

200 

185 

175 

800 

200 

150 

400 

250 

125 

500 

800 

100 

A  criticism  of  these  speeds  will  be  made  on  the  score  of  cost. 
To  such  I  can  say  that  upon  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  very 
reliable  slow-speed  generators  can  now  be  purchased  at  but  a 
slight  excess  in  price  over  the  more  speedy  machines. 

Mr.  Dan  C.  Woodward. — Mr.  Benjamin  says  that,  although 
his  '' calculnitions  are  rough  and  based  on  insufficient  data," 
"  two  facts  can  still  be  regarded  as  proven : 

"1st.  That  the  first  cost  of  electrical  machinery  is  usually 
greater  than  that  of  shafting  and  belting. 

"  2nd.  That  the  saving  in  power  in  most  machinery  establish- 
ments would  pay  for  the  additional  cost  of  the  electric  plant  in 
from  one  to  five  years." 
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In  regard  to  the  first  cost  I  wish  to  bring  out  one  or  two  points. 

The  tests  recorded  in  his  table  were  made  by  taking  indicator 
cards  from  the  engine.  First,  the  cards  were  taken  with  all  the 
shafting  and  machinery  running  as  usual ;  second,  cards  were 
taken  with  the  engine  running  the  shafting  and  loose  pulleys 
only,  and  this  last  was  called  the  friction  load,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  was  called  the  useful  load. 

He  then  says  that  the  friction  load  or  loss  of  power  due  to 
transmitting  it  with  shafting  and  belting  is  constant.  From 
experiments  made  by  myself  on  power  transmission,  as  well  as 
A  from  a  paper  presented  before  the  Society  in  vol.  vii.  by  Mr. 
Wilfreed  Lewis,*  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  friction  increases 
as  the  useful  load  increases,  and  is  therefore  a  greater  per  cent 
of  the  total  load  than  is  given  by  his  table. 

In  making  his  calculations  for  the  cost  of  dynamos  and 
motors,  so  far  as  I  can  see  he  has  made  no  allowance  for 
decreased  cost  of  engine  and  boilers,  although  he  shows  that 
the  necessary  power  to  drive  a  given  plant  will  be  from  40  to  60 
per  cent,  less  than  with  shafting  and  pulleys. 

During  the  winters  of  1893  and  1894  I  made  an  extended 
series  of  tests,  above  referred  to,  at  the  shops  of  The  Shaw 
Electric  Crane  Co.  to  determine  the  power  required  to  drive 
machine  tools  under  different  conditions. 

Tests  were  made  with  lathes,  planers,  milling  machines, 
ifpright  and  radial  drills,  grinding  machine,  and  a  boring  mill. 

The  tools  for  the  lathes,  planers,  and  boring  mill  were  ground 
to  known  cutting  angles  upon  a  Gisholt  Machine  Co:'s  tool 
grinder.  Some  of  the  machines  were  tested  for  efficiency  of 
power  transmission,  and  efficiency  curves  were  made. 

From  these  tests  I  learned  that  the  loss  of  power  between 
the  main-line  shaft  and  the  cutting  tool  was  much  greater  than 
I  had  realized,  and  I  t!)iiik  that  tho  builder.i  of  the  machines 
would  be  equally,  if  not  more,  surprised. 

If  each  machine  tool  could  bo  designed  with  reference  to 
being  driven  by  a  motor,  leaving  out  all  belts  and  using  gears, 
and  could  the  motor  be  designed  by  a  competent  machine-tool 
designer  for  the  particular  machine  which  it  is  to  drive,  the 
efficiency  of  power  transmission  for  the  machine  and  motor 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

Tlie  first  cost,  for  instance,  of  a  lathe  and  motor  built  together 

*  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  549,  No.  213. 
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would  be  litkle  if  any  more  than  a  lathe  with  its  countershaft 
and  cones,  or  at  least  there  would  be  no  more  difference  between 
the  two  than  is  at  present  found  between  two  lathes  of  same 
nominal  size  built  by  different  concerns. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  considered  that  the  time  would 
come  when  each  machine  in  the  shop  would  be  run  by  its  own 
motor.  This  is  the  ideal  method  of  equipping  a  shop,  and 
when  manufacturers  build  machine  tools,  each  with  its  own 
motor,  so  that  those  who  desire  may  purchase  them,  the  same 
result/ will  follow  as  with  cranes. 

In  1889  the  first  three-motor  electric  crane  was  built,  and  for 
several  years  past  ihe  electric  crane  has  practically  displiaced  all 
other  power  cranes,  and  so  it  will  be  with  shafting  and  belting. 

While  the  cost  of  power  for  manufacturing  in  most  concerns 
is  small  as  compared  with  labor,  still  if  there  is  any  chance  to 
save  even  a  dollar  for  coal  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  and 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Benjamin  is  right  in  saying  that  the  saving  in 
power  will  pay  for  the  change. 

The  best  and  most  important  point  made  by  Mr.  Benjamin  is, 
that  "  the  question  of  the  advantage  of  introducing  electricity 
hinges  not  upon  efficiency  of  transmission,  but  upon  the  effect 
on  the  output  of  product  per  man  and  machine." 

I  have  located,  and  assisted  in  locating,  the  machines  in  three 
different  shops,  and  the  trouble  there  experienced  brought  the 
subject  of  electric  transmission  most  forcibly  to  my  mind.  I 
have  often  said,  and  firmly  believe,  that  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  an  efficient  hoist  over  every  machine  in  the  shop  where 
work  is  to  be  handled  weighing  over  75  pounds. 

At  present  this  is  not  done,  and  cannot  be  without  great 
expense  so  long  as  there  are  belts  and  shafting  in  the  way. 

Each  machine  driven  by  a  direct-connected  motor  will,  of 
itself,  be  more  efficient  of  labor  as  well  as  power. 

The  shifting  of  belts  from  one  cone  step  to  another,  the 
breaking  and  mending  of  belts  and  the  waiting  for  it  to  be  done, 
and  the  slipping  of  belts  under  heavy  cuts,  make  the  output 
depend  upon  belts  and  machine,  and  not  upon  the  man  who  is 
running  it. 

The  points  which  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  are  : 

Ist.  That  the  first  cost  of  the  complete  plant  with  a  given 
number  of  machine  tools  would  be  little  if  any  more  with 
electric  transmission  than  with  shafting  and  belts. 
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2d.  That  fche  cost  of  power  will  be  less. 

3d.  That  the  efficieucy  of  man  and  machine  would  be  greater 
with  motor-driven  machines. 

4th.  That,  in  consequence  of  these  three  points,  it  follows 
that  the  product  of  the  plant  should  cost  less. 
'  Mr.  John  B,  Blood. — As  a  general  proposition,  it  must  be 
said  that  electrical  operation  of  machine  shops  must  obtain  its 
benefit  in  spite  of  its  greater  first  cost.  In  almost  every  case 
there  are  three  transformations  in  electrical  transmissions 
instead  of  one,  as  in  the  case  of  shafting  and  belts.  In  the 
latter  there  is  only  the  loss  in  the  shafting  and  its  attached 
organs,  whereas  with  electricity  the  power  is  transmuted  first 
from  mechanical  energy  to  electrical  energy,  and  then,  with  a 
slight  loss  in  the  main  conductors,  it  is  transformed  back  to 
mechanical  energy,  and  the  cost  is  to  be  distributed  among 
those  three  units,  which  take  the  place  of  the  single  unit,  if 
shafting  and  pulleys  with  their  belting  be  called  one. 

If  it  should  happen  that  the  amount  of  shafting  is  ui^usually 
large,  the  first  cost  of  the  electrical  system  may  run  down  to  a 
point  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  other,  but  in  general,  if  the 
shop  is  designed  with  reference  to  the  transmissive  plant,  the 
electrical  system  will  cost  the  more. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  paper  the  author  proposes  two 
generators,  one  large  and  one  small.  I  am  reluctant  to  make 
the  statement  as  a  general  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  poor 
policy  to  use  generators,  or  in  fact  any  similar  machines,  of 
widely  differing  sizes.  I  know  of  several  cases  where  a  large 
and  small  generator  were  put  in  with  the  idea  of  using  the 
latter  for  night  work.  It  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  put  in  three  generators  and  to  have 
made  them  all  of  one  size. 

M/\  A,  W.  Iiobinso7i. — Some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  com- 
pany with  which  I  am  connected  erected  a  new  plant,  and  at 
that  time  we  made  a  complete  investigation  of  this  system  of 
transmission  of  power.  We  felt  unwilling  to  tie  ourselves  up 
exclusively  to  it  without  being  sure  that  it  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  -.  After  making  such  investigations  we  concluded 
that  wo  could  do  so  with  perfect  safety.  Our  conditions  were 
somewhat  unusual,  because  we  had  to  distribute  our  power  to 
a  number  of  different  shops,  and  if  we  had  adopted  any  other 
system  it  would  either  mean  an  independent  engine  in  each  or 
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the  tVansmission  of  power  to  all  these  various  shops  by  some 
method  of  mechanical  transmission.  So,  instead  of  doing  that 
we  built  a  power  house  down  in  the  end  of  the  lot,  and  planned 
our  works  .without  reference  to  distribution  of  power  in  any 
way,  and  that  enabled  us  to  put  our  buildings  just  where  we 
wanted  them  and  to  arrange  them  to  best  advantage.  We  are 
advocates  of  slow  speed ;  consequently  we  employ  a  Corliss 
engine  16"x42",  running  80  revolutions,  belted  to  the  generator, 
which  runs  at  330  revolutions.  I  may  say  that  attet  four  years' 
experience  we  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  installation.  We 
have  not  lost  an  hour  from  any  fault  of  the  electrical  apparatus, 
and  although  we  do  not  think  it  is  quite  as  efficient  for  driving 
a  machine  shop  as  the  old  system,  yet  the  advantages  which 
we  obtain  in  other  ways  are  much  more  than  sufficient  to 
overbalance  that.  We  think  it  is  indispensable  for  use  in 
our  overhead  electric  cranes,  and  we  also  use  it  for  arc  and 
incandescent  illumination.  It  is  of  especial  advantage  also 
in  high-speed  machinery  and  those  machines  which  are  used 
intermittently.  We  have  some  machines  which  we  use  only  an 
hour  or  two  a  day.  We  have  others  which  run  at  very  high 
speed,  and  in  these  it  is  especially  satisfactory ;  and  last,  .but 
not  least,  the  advantage  which  it  gives  us  of  being  able  to 
distribute  the  power  wherever  we  want  it  and  at  any  time  we 
want  it  and  at  whatever  speed  we  want  it,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

JU}*.  IT,  II,  Supine, — The  last  speaker  has  emphasized  a  very 
excellent  point — namely,  that  the  different  parts  of  an  electri- 
cally driven  plant  can  be  designed  without  reference  to  the 
power  transmission,  because  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  send  the 
power  around  a  comer  than  on  a  straight  line.  That  brings  up 
a  fact  which  has  often  been  impressed  upon  me — that  most 
large  establishments  are  not  designed,  they  groio  ;  and  very 
often  they  grow  along  lines  which  cannot  be  very  well  controlled. 
A  new  building  has  to  be  put  where  there  is  place  for  it,  and 
the  result  is  that  many  of  tlie  transmissions  in  which  much 
power  is  lost  in  the  shafting-and-beltiiig  method  are  those  in 
which  the  power  has  to  be  transmitted  around  comers  and  into 
places  which  would  never  have  been  deliberately  planned.  I 
think  shafting  and  belting  can  be  made  very  efficient  when  it  is 
designed  beforehand  and  evei-ything  is  made  to  fit  it.  But  the 
great  advantage  of  the  electric  transmission  is  that  it  can  be 
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made  to  fit  the  situation,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that  is  the 
problem  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 

This  question  is  often  met  when  old  machinery  is  to  be 
replaced  by  more  modern  appliances,  and  the  old  transmission 
must  be  used  to  drive  the  new  tools.  The  writer  has  met  many 
examples  of  this  in  saw-mill  work.  The  driving  shaft  of  a  band 
saw-mill  is  parallel  to  the  motion  of  the  log,  while  the  shaft  of 
a  circular  mill  is  at  right  angles  to  the  ways.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, a  band  mill  is  put  in  to  replace  a  circular  mill,  something 
must  be  done  to  the  heavy  transmission  plant  beneath  the  mill 
in  order  to  get  the  power  around  the  corner.  This  has  often 
led  to  the  use  of  heavy  bevel  gearing  or  wide  quarter-turn  belts, 
and  every  one  knows  how  undesirable  either  of  these  expedients 
is ;  and  the  only  alternative  has  been  to  tear  out  the  whole 
transmission  plant.  In  some  few  cases  independent  engines 
have  been  used  to  drive  the  band  mill. 

If  the  mill  is  fitted  with  electric  power,  however,  such  changes 
can  readily  be  made,  and  any  desired  rearrangement  of  ma- 
chinery can  be  made  without  a  thought  as  to  the  question  of 
transmission. 

Mr.  H.  C,  SpaxMing, — ^I  would  like  to  take  issue  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  as  to  the  proper  subdivision  of  the  generating  units. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  state  of  the  art  was  very  different 
from  its  present  development,  it  was  undoubtedly  good  policy  to 
have  a  number  of  comparatively  small  units,  of  which  one  or 
two  at  a  time  might  be  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  for  repairs, 
without  overloading  the  rest  or  seriously  impairing  the  service 
of  the  plant. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  and  in  view  of  the  reliability  of 
properly  designed  apparatus,  especially  of  the  direct-connected 
type,  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  adopt  a  few  large  units 
of  like  capacity,  their  size  being  dependent  upon  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  service  to  be  performed,  with  one  smaller  machine 
for  night  work,  and  running  special  departments  extra  time 
when  necessary. 

In  some  cases  where  there  is  considerable  load  fluctuation 
during  the  day,  one  unit  of  an  intermediate  size  is  advisable, 
which  may  be  combined  with  one  or  more  of  the  larger  units  in 
such  a  way  as  to  have  each  machine  operating  at  nearly  its 
most  economical  point.  This  arrangement  is  conducive  not 
only  to  a  saving  in  first  cost,  but  to  economy  of  operation. 
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The  subdiyision  in  smaller  units  was  desirable  a  few  years 
ago  also  to  enable  separate  machines  to  be  used  for  lighting 
and  power  service  ;  while  improved  designs  have  now  made  it 
entirely  feasible  to  run  lights  and  motors  from  the  same  ma- 
chines and  off  the  same  service  lines. 

Mr,  Jesse  if.  Smith. — I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  question 
of  economy  in  these  plants.  The  average  power  plant  will 
probably  not  exceed  200  horse-power,  and  for  machine  shops 
it  will  probably  be  considerably  under  that.  I  have  made  a 
number  of  tests  as  to  the  economy  of  these  plants,  and  I  have 
rarely  found  a  plant  having  the  generator  directly  connected 
to  the  engine  from  which  an  economy  of  over  600  watts  per 
indicated  horse-power  was  obtained.  That  represents  a  loss 
of  about  20  per  cent,  between  the  cylinder  and  the  brushes  of 
the  generator.  In  smaller  plants,  of  about  100  horse-power, 
the  net  return  will  be  still  less,  say  550  watts  per  horse-power. 
After  the  current  is  generated  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  motor. 
Here  is  another  loss  in  general  practice  of  20  per  cent.,  because 
the  motors  are  rarely  if  ever  run  at  their  most  economical  point, 
and  the  result  is  that  by  the  time  the  power  is  taken  from  the 
cylinder  and  applied  to  machine  tool,  there  is  a  loss  of  any- 
where from  30  to  40  per  cent.  That  is  probably  not  exces- 
sive, and  a  greater  loss  is  often  found  in  transmission  by  line 
shafts  and  belting.  Of  course  the  efficiency  of  these  plants  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  the  choice  of  the  motor,  the  capacity  of 
it,  and  the  speed  at  which  it  is  run.  I  think  a  great  mistake  is 
made  in  providing  motors  which  are  too  large  for  the  work  which 
they  have  to  do.  I  think  this  is  also  true  as  to  the  generators, 
and  it  is  also  true  as  to  the  engine  which  drives  the  generator. 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  which  is  very  often  made  to  put  too  large 
an  engine  on  to  the  generator.  In  its  average  work  it  is  doing 
much  less  than  its  economical  rating,  and  the  generator  is 
capable  of  greater  overloading  than  the  engine.  In  fact,  with 
the  modem  generator  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting 
an  overload  of  100  per  cent,  if  it  is  not  kept  on  for  more  than 
five  or  ten  minutes,  but  when  an  engine  is  overloaded  50  per 
cent,  it  is  getting  pretty  well  towards  its  limit.  The  same  is 
true  of  motors.  Tli3  motors  can  easily  be  run  to  over  lOD  per 
cent,  above  their  general  avera^^je  rating,  provided  the  current  is 
not  kept  on  too  long.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  heating  the 
coils  of  the  armature  and  field.     In  electric  railway  practice 
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this  ques-ion  of  over-engining  the  generators  is  more  important 
still.  I  have  made  some  tests  on  electric  railway  plants,  and  I 
have  found  that  in  small  plants  the  maximum  load  on  the 
generator  is  generally  about  three  times  the  average  load,  and 
that  the  maximum  load  in  the  cylinder  of  the  same  engine  will 
be  only  about  twice  the  average  load.  That  is  because  the 
electric  load  comes  on  so  quickly  and  goes  off  so  quickly  in 
electric  railway  practice,  that  the  sudden  changes  of  load  do 
not  get  past  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine.  Here  it  becomes 
apparent  that  an  engine  which  is  designed  for  the  maximum 
load  of  the  generator  is  very  much  too  great,  so  that  an  engine 
under  these  conditions  is  running  at  about  one-third  of  its 
capacity  or  less  during  the  average  time,  and  that  it  will  only 
be  called  upon  to  do  its  maximum  work  for  short  intervals. 
I  say  short  intervals,  because  the  load  will  very  frequently  vary 
in  ten  seconds  from  maximum  capacity  of  the  engine  down  to 
practically  the  friction  load.  Those,  of  course,  are  extreme 
cases,  and  they  are  not  cases  which  would  hold  in  manufacturing 
establishments  where  the  load  will  be  more  nearly  uniform. 
As  to  having  very  large  generating  units,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake. 
I  think  that  the  generating  units  should  be  divided  into  about 
three,  so  that  two  units  can  do  the  maximum  work,  and  leave 
one  spare ;  bu,t  one  unit  will  generally  do  the  average  work.  As 
to  the  speed  of  the  generators,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  at 
present  in  getting  multipolar  generators  which  have  a  very 
moderate  speed.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  putting  them  directly 
on  to  the  shaft  of  a  Corliss  engine  running  at  from  80  to  100 
revolutions  a  minute.  Of  course  the  output  of  a  generator  is 
proportional  to  its  speed,  and  if  it  is  run  at  a  higher  speed 
more  work  can  be  taken  out  of  it,  directly  proportional  to  its 
speed.  But  the  cost  of  multipolar  direct-connected  generators 
nowadays  is  no  more  than  the  belted  bipolar  machines  used  to 
be,  and  in  getting  estimates  for  belted  and  direct-connected 
machines  it  has  been  my  experience  within  the  last  year  that 
the  direct-connected  machines  are  really  the  cheapest  in  first 
cost  without  regard  to  the  engines. 

Mr.  William  Kent. — Mr.  Smith  has  just  stated  that  a  dynamo 
can  be  run  as  low  as  a  Corliss  engine  on  the  same  shaft ;  that  is, 
80  to  100,  I  understand.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the 
opinion  of  those  experienced  in  Corliss  engines  as  to  what  is 
the  proper  speed  of  that  type  of  engine.    It  used  to  be  considered 
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that  60  was  as  fast  as  the  Corliss  engine  ought  to  be  run,  and 
that  the  system  of  dash-pots  and  trip  devices  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  run  faster.  Then  it  got  to  be  70  to  80,  and  then  with  some 
engines  it  got  to  be  100,  while  for  nearly  twenty  years  past  a 
Corliss  engine  has  been  running  at  about  150  revolutions  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.  (see  vol.  ii.,  p.  71,  of  the  Transactions),  I  would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  any  reason  to-day  why  we  should  keep 
the  Corliss  engine  down  to  80  revolutions. 

Mr.  John  Fritz. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kent  why  they  ran 
the  Corliss  engine  he  speaks  of  at  150  revolutions. 

Mr.  Kent — Because  they  had  work  to  do  which  wanted  that 
power. 

Mr.  Jesse  M,  Smith, — I  can  say  this,  that  in  getting  estimates 
for  power  plants  within  the  past  year  where  the  Corliss  engines 
were  obliged  to  compete  with  the  high-speed  engines,  the  Cor- 
liss builders  have  not  hesitated  to  recommend  a  speed  of  90 
revolutions  for  engines  of  400  horse-power.  One  of  the  promi- 
nent builders  offered  to  go  to  a  speed  of  125  revolutions  a  min- 
ute, and  give  the  same  guarantees  as  to  the  life  of  his  machine 
as  the  others,  but  he  wanted  a  special  price  for  doing  it  and 
special  appliances  for  dropping  his  valves. 

Mr.  Fritz. — T?he  speed  depends  a  good  deal  on  what  it  is 
applied  to  and  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  it.  If  you 
want  to  drive  a  train  of  rolls  direrf,  the  engine  must  run  a  given 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  and  should  be  so  designed. 
As  to  the  engine  at  Trenton  the  reason  for  high  speed  was,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  the  engine  was  short  of  power,  and  they  ran 
her  up  to  get  the  power  out  of  her  that  was  wanted. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Vary. — I  believe  that  Mr.  William  Sweet,  of  Syra- 
cuse, designed  vertical  engines  of  the  Corliss  type,  having  the 
old  slipper  motions,  to  run  his  rod  mill.  They  were  run  at 
speeds  of  125  to  150  revolutions,  and  have  been  operated  very 
successfully  at  that  speed  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr,  Francis  Schuwan?}. — I  can  throw  a  little  light  on  this 
Trenton  engine.  I  have  often  watched  its  performance  with 
great  interest,  and  have  known  it  to  run  one  hundred  and  sixty 
(160)  revolutions.  Considerable  alteration  of  detail  was  neces- 
sary before  this  speed  was  attained  with  any  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion, such  as  crank  end  of  rod  and  valve  gear ;  considerable 
repairs  and  renewals  of  parts  were  nec?ssary  about  every  two 
years,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
57 
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The  demand  for  this  high  speed  was  imperative,  and  the 
desire  to  use  a  high-standard  engine  naturally  led  to  the  Corliss, 
then  one  of  the  few  engines  of  that  class  in  the  market. 

Mr.  William  Hewitt,  a  member  of  this  association,  contrib- 
uted a  most  interesting  paper  upon  this  engine  some  years 
since,  which  will  be  found  in  our  Transactmis.* 

Mr,  T/iomas  C.  Perkhis. — I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
as  to  the  present  practice  of  speeds  in  operating  Corliss  engines. 
I  have  found  that  the  same  is,  for  large  engines,  for  direct-con- 
nected electric  railway  service,  fitted  with  the  Corliss  type 
releasing  valve  gear — from  80  to  100  revolutions  per  minute. 
Few  Corliss  builders  recommend  a  speed  of  125  revolutions, 
though  in  a  few  instances  engines  have  been  put  in  operation 
at  this  speed  and  over  with  fair  results.  Take  the  third  rail 
power  station  at  Berlin,  which  we  are  to  visit  to-morrow ;  there 
you  will  find  two  Greene  engines  ^running  at  a  speed  of  100. 
These,  however,  are  hardly,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  Corliss 
type.  Speaking  of  the  Corliss  engines  particularly,  I  know  that 
the  Eice  &  Sargent  Engine  Company,  of  Providence,  have  only 
recently  started  up  with  great  success  a  large  vertical  Corliss 
cross  compound  engine  of  about  1,000  horse-power  in  a  mill  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  which  is  coupled  direct  to  the  line  shaft,  at 
the  other  end  of  which  is  a  water  wheel.  This  engine  runs  at  a 
speed  of  160.  However,  the  valve  mechanism  of  the  high-pres- 
sure cylinder  is  fitted  with  a  steam-closing  attachment,  while 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  has  a  fixed  cut-off — regulated  by 
hand.  Through  my  connection  with' some  of  the  largest  engine 
builders,  I  feel  safe  in  venturing  to  say  that  the  general  practice 
for  operating  Corliss  engines  for  railway  service  is  not  over  100 
revolutions.  I  am  told,  however,  that  the  AUis  Company  are 
offering  engines  for  this  service  for  a  speed  of  115. 

J/v.  W.  B.  Smith  WTidley, — I  will  not  go  into  any  particulars, 
but  will  simply  make  a  few  general  remarks  which  may  be  of 
interest  with  regard  to  some  experience  which  I  have  had  in 
cotton  mills  driven  by  electricity. 

I  studied  very  carefully  the  figures  of  electrical  driving,  and 
at  first  tliought  that  I  could  not  afford  to  adapt  it,  because  I 
could  not  convince  myself  that  it  was  economical ;  but  being 
met  more  than  half-way  by  the  company  furnishing  the  current, 

*  '*  Conthiuous  Rrd  Mill  of  the  Trenton  Iron  Company."    Transactions^  vol.  ii., 
p.  71,  No.  25. 
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I  was  induced  to  adopt  it  as  the  motive  power  of  one  of  my 
mills. 

I  have  two  mills  operating  the  same  amount  of  machinery  as 
far  as  the  power  required  is  concerned ;  one  with  steam,  the 
other  with  electricity,  as  motive  powers.  In  the  steam  mill  the 
cards  from  the  engine  show  an  average  of  530  horse-power,  and 
in  the  electric  mill  the  meter  shows  an  average  of  only  440  horse- 
power for  the  same  work.  There  is  a  difference  of  90  odd 
horse-power,  a  very  remarkable  showing  iji  favor  of  that  method 
of  driving  the  milL 

The  electric  mill  is  arranged  for  motors  of  150  horse-power 
each,  and  at  present  is  divided  into  four  units  aggregating  600 
horse-power,  and  I  certainly  thought  that  I  would  require  as 
much  power  in  one  mill  as  in  the  other.  There  is  a  very 
remarkable  gain  shown  in  the  electrical  mill  which  is  due  to  the 
method  of  operating  it  more  economically  with  the  subdivision 
of  the  power  by  motors;  and  this  is  shown  very  clearly  on 
power  curves  which  I  am  keeping  from  day  to  day  at  both  mills. 

The  difference  in  the  power  required  to  drive  the  mills  is 
greater  than  the  amount  ordinarily  allowed  for  shafting  and 
engine  friction ;  but  at  present  I  am  unable  to  state  exactly 
where  this  is,  but  think  it  can  be  largely  accounted  for  in 
shorter  and  lighter  shafting  and  the  absence  of  heavy  belting, 
ropes,  and  cumbersome  head  gearing,  together  with  engine 
friction. 

I  have  been  operating  the  electric  mill  for  about  six  months, 
and  tbe  steam  mill  twice  as  long,  and  hope  later  to  give  more 
facts  on  the  subject  that  will  be  of  interest. 

Mr,  OhffrMn  Smith. — I  think  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  for  us  to  consider  in  general  on  this  question  is  the 
present  status  of  tbe  question  itself,  compared  with  what  it  was 
five,  six,  seven  years  ago,  or  even  two  or  three  years  ago.  I 
know  that  for  several  years,  even  at  the  risk  sometimes  of  being 
thought  a  little  cranky,  I  have  preached  individual  motors 
versuft  shafting,  at  first  not  with  entire  confidence  in  my  own 
intuitions,  but  growing  more  confident  all  the  time.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  ancient  history  that  in  getting  up  in  an  engineering 
meeting  to  talk  about  motors  versus  shafting,  one  felt  that  he 
was  the  "  under  dog."  It  certainly  seems  to  me,  by  the  way  the 
talk  goes  this  morning,  that  the  steam  electricians — if  I  may 
call  them  so — who  used  to  get  up  here  and  advocate  shafting. 
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and  all  that,  are  entirely  absent,  and  if  they  were  here  would  be 
"under  dogs,"  The  thing  has  turned  around,  and  the  una- 
nimity of  opinion  in  the  paper  itself,  in  the  written  replies  to  it, 
in  all  the  verbal  replies  here,  bearing  all  one  way,  is  certainly 
remarkable — simply  as  showing  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
distributing  our  power  in  this  beautiful  and  simple  way,  through 
wires  running  around  comers,  and  up  and  down  stairs  and  any- 
where ;  enabling  us  to  put  our  machines  in  any  position ;  to 
control  our  power  at  any  time,  and  not  compel  us  to  use  it  when 
we  do  not  want  to  use  it ;  to  control  our  speeds,  and  to  get  such  a 
large  number  of  speeds  on  machines  such  as  lathes  and  drills 
instead  of  the  few  we  are  now  limited  to.  The  whole  movement 
is  phenomenal.  It  is  going  faster  than  some  of  the  most  hope- 
ful of  us  a  year  or  two  ago  could  reasonably  have  expected. 

The  objections  still  seem  to  consist  chiefly  of  two  things — 
the  first  cost  of  the  plant  and  the  cost  of  running  it.  It  is  true 
probably  that  the  first  cost  is  greater,  but  it  is  not  nearly  as 
great  as  it  was  a  short  time  ago  ;  and  all  of  us  who  know  some- 
thing about  manufacturing  machinery  with  special  tools  on  a 
large  scale,  know  that  motors  suitable  for  driving  lathes  and 
drills  and  looms  and  other  small  machinery,  motors  all  the  way 
from  one-quarter  to  ten  horse-power,  can  be  built  as  cheaply  if 
they  are  built  in  quantities,  after  a  while,  possibly,  as  sewing 
machines  and  guns  in  proportion.  At  present  we  know  they  are 
not  built  that  way,  and  this  will  account  for  the  high  cost.  But 
with  their  further  development  and  with  the  larger  introduction 
of  these  motors  the  supply  will  come  more  cheaply  as  the  de- 
mand increases,  so  that  in  a  very  few  years  it  will  become  too 
little  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  question  at  all.  Re- 
garding the  other  matter  of  the  cost  of  running,  the  relative 
amount  of  power  employed  by  the  two  systems  seems  to  me 
hardly  worthy  of  consideration  when  applied  to  such  places  as 
machine  shops.  According  to  the  author  of  this  paper,  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin,  the  power  in  a  machine  shop  is  from,  say  2 
to  5  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  labor,  and  only  about  1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expense.  I  do  not  know  how  near  the  figures 
are  right.  But  supposing  they  are  100  per  cent,  wrong,  sup- 
posing it  is  2  per  cent,  instead  of  1  per  cent.,  supposing  it  is  3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  expense,  what  is  such  a  small  fraction  of 
the  whole  expense  of  the  shop  ?  Is  it  worth  considering  whether 
shafting  would  be  2  per  cent  and  electric  transmission  1,  or 
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shafting  would  be  1  per  cent,  and  electric  transmission  2,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ?  We  do  not  care  about  so  small  an 
element.  What  we  do  care  for  is  the  great  convenience  and 
all  the  great  advantages  which  the  current-driven  system  has. 

Something  has  been  said  here  about  the  Corliss  engine  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  high-speed  generators  directly  connected. 
Of  course  we  must  not  think  of  anything  in  the  future  but  direct 
connection.  We  not  only  want  to  get  rid  of  our  belts  to  our 
individual  machines,  but  at  our  generators.  We  do  not  want 
any  more  belt-driven  generators.  We  want  every  one  on  the 
shaft  of  the  engine,  whether  that  shall  be  a  Corliss  engine  run- 
ning comparatively  slowly,  or  whether  it  be  a  little  "high- 
speed." In  the  former  case  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  increase  tlie 
diameter  of  our  armature,  as  Ferranti  did  in  his  great  plant  in 
London,  where  he  boldly  jumped  to  42  feet.  This  principle  is, 
of  course,  easily  applied,  and  only  requires  the  electrical  engi- 
neer to  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances  and  make  his  gener- 
ator to  suit  his  engine.  The  whole  thing  is  evolving  beauti- 
fully just  in  the  right  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
coming  to  steam  turbines,  which  begins  to  look  likely,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  design  our  generators  with  small  diameters  to 
suit  the  tremendous  speeds  involved.  We  must,  however,  get 
rid  of  the  fault  of  gearing  down,  and  must  run  our  turbines  as 
slowly  as  needed  for  the  highest  speed  of  generator  which  is 
practicable. 

After  all  this  talk  I  feel  a  good  deal  happier  in  being  pro- 
phetic than  I  used  to.  But  we  must  remember  the  whole  thing 
is  still  in  a  chaotic  state.  When  we  visit  some  of  the  "  show- 
shops  "  referred  to  we  are  apt  to  be  disappointed.  We  find 
short  pieces  of  shafting  and  belting  and  then  a  motor  on  a  ma- 
chine, and  then  one  belted  to  a  machine.  They  are  apt  to  say, 
rather  conservatively,  that  they  have  not  quite  got  to  all  indi- 
vidual motors  yet.  This  will  gradually  take  caro  of  itself,  and 
as  the  motors  become  adapted  to  their  environments  the  belts 
will  disappear.  The  trouble  is,  that  in  using  a  mixed  system, 
they  are  trying  to  get  the  good  of  both  systems  and  get  a  good 
deal  of  the  bad  of  both. 

To  my  mind  the  future  ideal  shop  will  be  absolutely  clear  of 
shafting  and  belting,  and  the  motors  will  be  adapted  to  all 
the  machines.  Then  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  bright  light 
from  above,  entirely  clear  head-room,  and  overhead  cranes  every- 
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where.  These  will  not,  perhaps,  be  limited  to  as  heavy  a  load 
as  75  pounds,  as  has  been  mentioned,  but  should  be  used  for 
50  pounds.  Wherever  a  man  has  to  lift  50  pounds  and  take  it 
down  frequently,  he  had  better  have  a  light  electric  crane 
especially  adapted  to  the  work  than  to  waste  time  tiring  him- 
self out.  The  general  advantage  when  we  do  have  this  electric 
current  for  the  machines  and  cranes,  and  also  for  light,  and 
•  possibly  for  heat,  will  be  manifest ;  we  will  have  a  perfectly 
simple  system  driven  by  one  generator  at  one  speed  near  the 
centre  of  the  plant,  with  wires  radiating  to  outlying  buildings 
and  reaching  all  possible  positions.  A  little  incidental  advan- 
tage in  machine  shops  will  be  with  planers,  which  will  not 
have  to  stand  all  crosswise  to  the  lathes,  which  are  lengtliwise. 
This  new  system  does  away  with  all  that.  We  put  our  machines 
where  we  want,  and  set  them  diagonally  or  any  other  way,  and 
we  have  everything  at  perfect  command  in  regard  to  future 
changes  of  position. 

Mi\  SpauUlina, — In  1890  a  paper  was  presented  on  the  adap- 
tability and  economy  of  electric  motors  for  transportation  pur- 
poses ;*  and  the  few  enthusiasts  in  favor  were  quite  thoroughly 
suppressed  by  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  present,  the  general 
feeling  being  that  horses  were  much  more  economical  than 
motors  for  running  street  cars  on  lines  of  considerable  extent, 
while  the  possibility,  or  rather  advisability,  of  equipping  cars 
with  motors  for  heavy  service  on  long-distanco  roads  was  pro- 
nounced entirely  out  of  the  question.  We  know  what  has  been 
done  since  the  date  referred  to  in  this  line  of  work ;  and  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  another  nine  years  will  show  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  electric  power  transmission  for  manufactur- 
ing plants  to  have  been  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  Cincin- 
nati meeting,  so  far  as  its  prophetic  character  is  concerned. 

Referring  to  the  tendency  to  provide  generators  of  too  large 
capacity  in  comparison  with  the  engines  operating  them,  Mr. 
Smith  will  be  interested  in  a  plant  which  has  been  recently 
put  in  operation,  in  which  the  engineers  specified  that  the 
generators  should  have  an  overload  capacity  of  50  per  cent, 
without  sparking  at  the  commutators.  When  the  formal  test 
was  made,  it  was  found  impossible  for  the  engines  to  carry 
more  than  20  per  cent,  overload,  so  that  in  this  case,  at  least, 

*  "  Working  Railronds  by  Electricity,"  by  Willis  E.  Hall,  IransacUohs, 
vol.  xi.,  p.  89,  No.  190. 
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there  was  no  trouble  about  having  engines  too  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dynamos.  In  this  plant  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  there  are  operated  from  one  set  of  bus  bars,  at  220 
volts,  more  than  1,000  horse-power  of  motors,  ranging  from  10 
to  100  horse-power  each,  about  400  incandescent  lamps,  and 
60  Manhattan  enclosed  arc  lamps — there  being  no  apparent 
fluctuation  of  the  lights  when  the  largest  motors  are  thrown 
in  or  out  of  circuit. 

The  President. — I  am  pleased  that  Professor  Benjamin  does 
not  take  an  extreme  view,  and  that  he  sees  more  than  one  side 
of  this  subject  of  electrical  transmission  of  power  in  machine 
shops.  The  question  is  one  of  great  importance,  the  details  of 
which  must  be  settled  by  each  manufacturer  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  his  own  shop.  Both  sides  of 
the  question  having  been  so  well  considered  by  Professor 
Benjamin,  and  in  the  discussion,  we  will  trust  that  a  wise  con- 
clusion may  be  reached  by  any  manufacturer  who  is  providing 
new  means  of  transmission  of  power,  or  is  anticipating  the 
rearrangement  of  present  devices.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
question  has  been  brought  up  and  so  fully  discussed,  and  yet 
we  cannot  at  this  time  reach  a  final  conclusion  which  will  apply 
in  all  cases. 
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DCCXXXIX.* 

A   METHOD   OF  SHOP  ACCOUNTING   TO  DETERMINE 
SHOP   COST  AND  MINIMUM  SELLING   PRICE. 

BT  n.  M.  LANE,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

This  subject  was  treated  in  a  former  paper,  the  principal  object 
of  which  was  to  present  and  explain  a  tabular  weekly  or  monthly 
statement  by  means  of  which  the  organization  and  expense  of  a 
concern  can  be  kept  in  balance  with  production.  The  tabulation 
being  based  upon  an  annual  estimate  which,  conditions  remaining 
unchanged,  aflfords  a  means  of  determining  a  selling  price.  The 
selling  price  as  ascertained  embraced,  among  other  items,  percent- 
ages added  to  labor  and  material  sufficient  to  at  once  yield  a  pre- 
determined profit.  This  use  of  percentages  was  not  urged  as 
being  desirable,  and  they  were  used  by  way  of  illustration  in 
explaining  the  central  idea  of  progressive  periodical  tabular  state- 
ments. With  a  view  to  conforming  to  the  best  practice  of  our 
largest  and  best  shops  in  their  methods  of  handling  the  details 
entering  into  the  estimates  and  statements,  information  was  asked 
from,  and  cheerfully  furnished  by,  the  heads  of  about  forty  con- 
cerns in  different  branches  of  the  machine  business  in  widely  sepa- 
rated localities.  By  one  it  was  suggested  that  this  is  a  commercial 
and  not  an  engineering  question.  But  as  a  mechanical  engineer 
without  the  commercial  instinct  would  be  unable  to  earn  enough 
to  pay  his  dues  in  this  Society,  it  is  assumed  that  all  members  in 
good  and  regular  standing  i)ossess  that  instinct  and  consider  the 
subject  germane  to  the  objects  of  our  organization.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  as  a  rule  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  the  concern 
the  greater  the  interest  in  the  subject  and  the  fuller  the  answers 
to  inquiries  as  to  their  methods.  One  manufacturer  relates  that 
he  can  never  reconcile  the  profit  on  any  or  all  articles  manufac- 
tured by  his  company  as  figured  by  their  method  and  their  bank 
account  at  the  end  of  the  year.     Another  incidentally  proves  in 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meetino;  (Mny,  1897).  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transariions. 
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stating  his  method  (?)  that  small  work  cannot  be  as  cheaply  pro- 
duced in  a  large  as  in  a  small  shop  even  when  the  general  expense 
is  already  met  by  the  large  work.  Another  remarks  as  to  deter- 
mining selling  price:  "Oh,  we  let  the  other  fellow  do  that." 
Subsequent  inquiry,  however,  showed  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  diflference  between  the  shop  cost  of  the  correspondent's  goods 
and  the  "other  fellow's  price."  The  questions  upon  which  in- 
formation was  sought  might  be  considered  delicate  and  rather  as 
an  intrusion  into  matters  which  might  properly  be  considered  con- 
fidential. Desire  for  anything  of  this  nature,  however,  was  dis- 
claimed, and  the  belief  stated  that  the  fullest  discussion  and  widest 
publicity  given  to  accurate  information  of  this  nature  could  result 
in  nothing  but  good  to  all  manufacturers,  benefit  invested  capital, 
and  serve  as  a  protection  against  competition  based  upon  igno- 
rance of  cost  in  its  broadest  sense  and  in  the  long  run.  This  view 
was  acquiesced  in,  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  very  best  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  is  at  least  one  possession,  however  dearly 
bought,  that  may  safely  be  put  in  the  hands  of  every  competitor. 
The  following  method  is  obtained  by  selecting  and  re-grouping 
from  the  best  practice  those  features  which  seem  most  desirable. 
Shop  cost  is  the  sum  of 

1.  Producer's  labor ; 

2.  Cost  of  material,  including  freight,  hauling  and  waste  ; 

3.  Plant  charge ; 

4.  Burden. 

The  items  producer's  labor  and  cost  of  material  require  no 
explanation. 

Plant  charge  is  an  hourly  charge  for  machine  tools  independent 
of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  hourly  charge  for  operator,  and  covers 
interest  and  depreciation  on  the  value  of  the  particular  tool  and 
the  tool's  share  of  the  entire  cost  of  power  and  power  distribution, 
and  in  shops  using  tools  varying  greatly  in  size,  value,  power 
required,  and  amount  of  transmitting,  machinery  involved  will  be 
found  to  vary  from  less  than  one  cent  to  over  forty  cents  per 
hour.  This  hourly  tool  charge,  when  once  establi«he(l,  is  not  likely 
to  vary  materially,  and  it  is  listed  and  used  by  the  cost  clerk  in 
the  same  manner  as  tlie  hourly  rate  of  a  workman. 

The  "burden,"  an  appropriate  term  met  with  only  in  the  reply 
of  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  is  the  sura  of  all  expense  chargeable  to 
the  shop  except  producer's  labor  and  material.  The  total  for  any 
given  period,  divided  by  the  number  of  pi'oducer  hours  for  the 
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same  period,  gives  the  hourly  burden  or  the  number  of  cents  to  be 
added  to  each  producer  hour.  These  four  items  give  "  the  cost 
up  to  the  oflSce  door,"  and  to  which  is  added  a  percentage  cover- 
ing all  office  expense,  including  advertising  and  other  costs  of  sell- 
ing. This,  then,  is  the  minimum  selling  price,  the  price  of  bare 
existence  without  profit,  and  to  which  finally  a  further  addition  is 
madB,  depending  upon  circumstances  for  profit.  A  slight  modifica- 
tion, however,  is  practised  by  many,  viz.:  the  adding  of  office 
expense  to  shop  expense  and  including  it  directly  in  the  burden. 
A  refinement  rarely  practised  distributes  the  burden  unequally  to 
departments  as  records  or  judgment  warrants. 

In  no  communication  received  is  any  reference  made  to  a 
merchant's  profit  on  material  or  merchandise.  That  this  should 
be  recognized  and  treated  as  a  specific  item  seems  reasoiiable. 
Another  item  not  met  with  is  interest  on  working  capital.  The 
large  sums  tied  up  in  raw  material,  finished  and  unfinished  work, 
and  deferred  payments,  justifies  a  specific  charge. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  devise  a  tabulated 
annual  estimate  by  departments,  and  a  monthly  form  of  statement, 
by  which  actual  and  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  by  de- 
partments could  be  compared  as  the  year  advances,  after  a  method 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  former  paper  referred  to,  but 
based  upon  the  items  and  methods  herein  described. 

The  presentation  by  members,  of  any  forms  relating  to  this 
subject,  would  be  thankfully  accepted  by  many  who  are  seeking 
to  improve  their  methods. 

DISCUSSION. 

M)\  JP.  A,  ScKeffler, — I  have  not  devoted  any  time  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  to  this  question,  but  I  have  been  interested  in 
doing  a  little  dreaming  about  what  would  happen  to  some  of  the 
manufacturers  of  machinery  in  the  line  of  engines,  boilers,  etc., 
and  other  heavy  machinery,  who  wanted  to  go  into  the  business 
of  manufacturing  electrical  apparatus,  not  having  had  any  pre- 
vious experience  in  that  line.  There  is  one  concern  in  particular 
which  I  have  in  mind.  I  told  some  friends  about  two  years  ago, 
when  they  were  going  to  start  in  that  line,  that  I  would  give  them 
just  about  two  years  to  wind  up  all  the  money  which  they  had 
invested  and  some  more,  besides,  if  they  did  not  look  out  very 
carefully  to  see  that  they  .did  not  apply  to  the  cost  of  mnnufactur- 
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ing  electrical  apparatus  the  same  percentage  of  shop  cost  which 
they  had  applied  in  engines  and  in  the  heavy  machinery  which 
they  were  making.  In  about  two  years  they  reorganized  and 
tried  to  get  a  million  dollars  more  capital.  They  are  now,  I  be- 
lieve, manufacturing  electrical  apparatus  of  very  fine  quality,  but 
they  are  still  selling  very  much  below  other  parties  dealing  in  the 
same  line  of  goods.  But  they  have  discovered  evidently  that  they 
cannot  apply  the  same  shop  cost  used  in  manufacturing  steam 
engines  and  heavy  machinery  to  electrical  manufacturing. 

Mr.  James  Hartness, — This  paper,  presenting  as  it  does  the 
kernel  of  a  voluminous  correspondence,  reduces  to  a  few  pages,  by 
a  hand  that  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  America's  ablest 
machine-shop  managers,  a  matter  of  inestimable  value. 

I  know  of  many  who  have  travelled  long  distances  to  heju*  the 
discussion  in  and  out  of  the  meeting. 

I  wish  to  suggest  one  form  of  Mr.  Lane's  plan  which  seems  to 
me  most  applicable  to  machine  shops  which  build  engines,  or  ma- 
chine tools  in  medium  sizes.  Let  the  plant  charge  cover  only  the 
interest  and  depreciation  on  the  machine  tool  used,  and  all  the 
rest  excepting  selling  expense  go  into  the  burden.  The  burden 
should  also  include  depreciation  on  idle  machinery  and  interest 
on  all  capital  excepting  that  invested  in  active  machinery. 

The  interest  can  vary  from  3  per  cent,  upward,  according  to 
the  risk  of  capital  invested,  and  the  depreciation  from  5  to  50  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  progress  made  by  builders  of  more  efficient 
machines. 

Mr,  Oberlin  Smith. — It  may  be  of  interest  for  me  to  relate 
briefly  a  little  experience  in  the  way  of  getting  at  an  expense 
account.  We  long  ago,  in  the  concern  with  which  I  am  iden- 
tified, gave  up  the  idea  of  adding  a  percentage  of  total  cost 
to  labor  and  material,  as  some  do,  but  always  practised  adding 
a  fixed  rate  per  hour  of  labor,  no  matter  what  priced  labor 
it  was,  as  others  do.  We  simply  take  the  total  running  ex- 
pense, including  6  per  cent,  interest  on  total  plant  valuation, 
taxes,  insurance,  bad  debts,  advertising,  travelling,  salaries  of 
non-producers,  general  depreciation,  repairs,  office  expenses,  fuel, 
oil,  lighting,  heating,  etc.,  and  make  one  ex[)ense  account  of  the 
whole.  This,  divided  by  the  total  number  of  hours  made  in  a 
year  by  all  the  producers,  gives  an  expense  rate  per  hour,  which 
is  added  to  each  producing  man's  or  boy*s  labor.  It  has  usually 
proved  to  be  20  to  25  cents  an  hour  in  a  shop  having  from  75 
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to  150  hands,  but  to  make  a  safe  rate  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  calling  it  25  cents  an  hour.  The  theoretical  way  is  to  take 
the  last  year's  expense  rate,  as  proved  by  statistics  in  the  books, 
and  use  that  for  the  following  year.  If  it  is  a  man  earning  45 
cents  an  hour,  adding  the  25  cents  would  bring  it  up  to  70,  elc. ; 
but  the  average  labor  in  ordinary  machine  shops  is  perhaps  about 
20  cents  an  hour.  Adding  to  this  25  cents,  brings  it  to  45.  It 
may  therefore  be  said  that,  including  commercial  expenses  (where 
they  are  not  excessive  or  remarkable  in  any  way),  the  cost  for 
each  man,  with  the  tools  he  nses,  is  about  45  cents  an  hour.  Hence 
if  we  add  pbout  10  per  cent,  profit,  we  get  the  traditional  50  cents 
an  hour  which  the  machinist  is  supposed  to  charge,  and  which 
customers,  of  course,  growl  at  as  a  tremendous  sum. 

Mr,  C.  W.  Hunt — I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  defect  in  some 
systems  of  cost  accounts  which  are  now  in  use.  Since  1890  I 
have  paid  greater  attention  to  our  cost  accounts,  at  first  using  the 
ordinary  method  of  adding  a  percentage  to  the  cost  of  labor  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  shop.  One  of  the  early  defects  I  dis- 
covered in  the  system  was  that  we  were  not  putting  any  percent- 
age whatever  on  the  raw  material.  This  soon  proved  to  be  a 
serious  defect,  as  our  business  is  such  that  we  frequently  had 
orders  for  material  which  we  purchased,  and  on  which  no  work 
was  done.  This  discovery  resulted  in  modifying  our  accounts  and 
adding  to  the  purchase  cost  of  the  articles  an  amount  which  we 
estimated  would  cover  the  expense  caused  by  them,  such  as 
receiving  and  storing  them,  issuing  orders,  and  shipping  them 
when  so!d,  and  interest  during  the  time  we  hold  them,  so  that  if 
our  business  should  gradually  change  from  a  manufacturing 
business  to  the  supply  of  these  articles  on  which  we  do  no  work, 
we  would  still  be  selling  at  a  price  which  would  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment.  We  tried  so  to  subdivide  our  total  expense 
account  that  we  could  apportion  to  the  materials  the  expense 
caused  by  their  receipt,  handling,  and  delivery,  and  the  remainder 
to  ordinary  machine  work,  so  that  every  division  of  our  business 
will  pay  the  expense  which  that  part  of  the  business  costs. 

I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  to  any  one  who  cares  to  look  into 
the  subject  any  information  in  my  power  as  to  our  general 
method  of  cost  accounts,  and  to  furnish  the  forms  which  we  have 
adopted. 

J/r.  Harry  C,  Francis. — I  want  to  say  one  word  on  this  sub- 
ject.    I  represented  for  many  years  a  well-known  machine  tool 
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firm,  and  in  their  interest  visited  the  leading  manufacturing  con- 
cerns throughout  the  world.  Among  other  things,  I  was  required 
to  report  upon  the  manufacturing  cost,  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  ascertain  it. 

When  I  engaged  in  business  for  myself,  profiting  by  my  expe- 
rience, I  simplified  the  cost  question,  and  followed  substantially 
what  Mr.  Hunt  has  just  stated  they  have  adopted. 

First — A  percentage  was  added  to  all  purchases. 

Second — An  average  rate  was  fixed  for  all  labor  of  fitters  and 
assistants. 

Third — An  average  rate  was  made  for  all  machining. 

The  total  of  these  three  represented  factory  cost,  to  which  we 
added  percentage  for  general  expense  and  profit.  This  made  our 
price. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  whether  the  articles  would  sell  for  this 
price,  we  were  forced  to  do  as  has  been  stated  in  one  of  the  papers 
read:  "Let  the  other  fellow  fix  the  prices,"  and  we  came  as  near 
to  them  as  we  could.  The  fact  remains  that,  following  this 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  accurate  system  of  determining  the  cost* 
"  we  have  lived  and  prospered." 

Mr,  Henry  L.  Oantt — Mr.  Hartness  ha&  brought  up  one  very 
interesting  question — namely,  if  you  run  a  tool  for  only  a  few  hours 
in  the  week,  what  are  you  going  to  charge  for  it?  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  figure  exactly  what  the  price  of  the  tool  should  be  if 
you  run  it  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  time.  It  has  been 
decided  in  several  cases  by  taking  the  previous  year's  run,  and 
figuring  the  expense  of  running  the  tool  for  the  whole  year,  and 
then  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  hours  it  ran,  and  fixing  that  as 
the  rate  per  hour  for  next  year.  This  is  probably  as  accurate  as 
any  other  method. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith. — The  tool  might  be  running  only  one-tenth 
of  the  time.  It  would  be  occupying  shop  room.  The  shaft  over- 
head would  be  running,  grinding  its  energy  into  friction,  and  the 
tool  would  have  to  be  looked  after  somewhat,  and,  too,  it  would 
be  becoming  obsolete.  Such  a  tool  costs  a  good  deal  more  than 
one-tenth  as  much  as  a  tool  that  is  running  a  whole  year.  In  the 
long  run,  I  think,  it  is  better  to  average  things  up  all  round  and 
take  one  uniform  rate,  thus  having  the  accounts  as  simple  as 
possible. 

Mr.  H.  n.  Suplee. — This  question  brings  to  my  mind  the  fact 
that  sometimes  you  can  elaborate  your  cost  account  system  so 
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mucli  that  ita  own  cost  becomes  material,  and  that  the  expense 
of  keeping  these  accounts  is  sometimes  more  than  they  are  worth. 
There  is  one  establishment  of  which  I  have  heard  where  it  is 
said  they  can  tell  you  exactly  what  it  costs  for  a  man  to  go  from 
a  lathe  to  the  grindstone  and  sharpen  a  tool ;  but  the  information 
costs  more  than  the  price  of  the  tool.  I  think  you  must  look  out 
not  to  get  into  that  error. 

Mr,  Gu8.  C,  Henning, — I  ^now  of  a  case  where  the  contract  was 
let  to  five  men,  and  the  rate  was  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  man.  The 
total  value  of  tlie  contract  was  five-eighths  of  a  cent.  That  could 
not  be  carried  on  the  books,  so  it  was  raised  to  one  cent,  and  the 
contract  was  never  turned  in.  I  have  it,  and  am  going  to  furnish 
it  to  the  Society.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  that  establish- 
ment the  cost  of  making  out  a  contract  ticket  is  probably  five 
cents  before  it  gets  through  the  books  and  is  accounted  for  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Therefore  there  is  a  net  loss  on  that  contract  of 
four  and  three-eighths  cents.     The  work  was  done,  however. 

Tlie  President. — I  will  quote  what  I  heard  one  clear-headed 
manufacturer  say  on  this  matter  of  figuring  the  expense  account, 
which  is  always  a  diflScult  one,  for  many  a  manufacturer  thinks 
he  is  making  money,  while  at  the  same  time  his  bank  account  is 
being  depleted,  and  in  a  shoij^t  time  bankruptcy  stares  him  in  the 
face.  The  manufacturer  of  whom  I  speak  expressed  it  by  saying 
he  would  "  charge  to  the  expense  account  everything  for  which 
he  could  not  send  a  bill."  Suppose  a  man  came  into  your  shop 
to  get  an  hour's  work  done,  if  you  figured  by  Mr.  Smith's  method 
there  might  be  many  things  left  out  of  the  account,  and  the 
amount  charged  might  be  less  than  it  really  cost;  but  if  you 
charge  to  your  expense  account  all  you  cannot  send  a  bill  for,  and 
add  this  to  the  time  charged  to  the  work,  togetlier  with  the  stock 
and  a  fair  margin  for  profit,  you  may — if  you  judiciously  continue 
business  on  this  basis — be  able  to  take  your  family  on  occasional 
trips  to  Europe. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  see  what,  by  this  rule,  must  be  chained 
to  the  expense  account.  First,  all  of  the  office  salaries  and 
expenses,  to  which  you  may  add  salaries  of  travelling  men  and  all 
travelling  expenses ;  next,  go  in  the  shop  and  charge  salaries  of 
superintendent,  mechanical  engineer,  foreman,  storekeeper,  engi- 
neer, casting  cleaners,  helpers,  and  sweepers ;  to  this  long  list  we 
must  add  all  supplies  which  are  used  up  or  consumed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  such  as  coal,  oil,  waste,  files,  brooms,  etc., 
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not  forgetting  interest  on  investment,  depreciation  of  plant,  insur- 
ance, taxes,  etc.  The  sum  of  all  these  items,  kept  for  a  year, 
make  a  total  which,  divided  by  the  number  of  hours  of  actual 
producer!^  lahor^  gives  the  shop  expenses  per  hour.  This  sum, 
added  to  average  cost  of  producers'  labor  per  hour,  gives,  as  is 
evident,  the  cost  per  hour  to  the  manufacturer. 

I  am  coufident,  gentlemen,  that  any  of  you  who  have  not  kept 
accurate  account  of  these  items  for  a  year  will,  on  trying  it,  be 
surprised  to  see  how  much  there  is  for  which  you  cannot  directly 
send  a  bill,  all  of  which  must  be  provided  for  in  order  to  insure 
success. 

Mr,  Suplee, — I  think  you  strike  a  most  important  problem,  Mr. 
President.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  trouble  with  society  at 
the  present  time  is  that  the  producers  are  carrying  on  their  shoul- 
ders all  the  work  for  which  we  can  send  no  bill,  bearing  all  the 
expense  of  the  non-producers,  and  that  accounts  for  the  disor- 
ganized social  conditions  all  over  the  world — standing  armies  and 
the  like. 

Mr.  Kent — One  of  the  rules  for  charges  for  any  manufactured 
product  is  the  rule  of  the  railroads — charge  all  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith — The  rate  I  spoke  of,  25  cents  an  hour,  the 
labor  averaging  about  20  cents,  is  pretty  safe  to  run  with  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  matter  the  President  mentioned  about 
the  items  that  you  cannot  send  a  bill  for — they  all  come  in  that 
25  cents  an  hour  and  are  thoroughly  covered  by  it.  There  is 
another  thing  which  we  ought  to  remember :  It  is  not  everything 
we  send  a  bill  for  that  we  get  money  for.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  sometimes,  these  accurately  kept  accounts  do  not  agree  with 
the  real  statistics  of  the  business.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
which  have  got  to  be  put  in  an  expense  account,  consisting  of  not 
only  bad  debts,  which  I  have  already  included,  but  some  appar- 
ently good  debts  with  depreciated  faces — where  things  come  back 
to  be  repaired,  or  are  remodelled  for  some  reason,  or  are  subjected 
to  an  afterward  claimed  discount,  etc.  These  things  depreciate 
the  amount  which  one  thinks  one  is  getting. 

Mr.  Kent. — I  wish  to  take  issue  with  the  statement  that  the 
selling  price  is  the  average  cost.  In  the  case  of  an  article  made 
by  three  manufacturers,  costing  them  respectively  50,  75,  and  100 
cents,  in  dull  times  the  avernge  selling  price  will  be  about  95 
cents.     If  one  man  makes  it  at  a  cost  of  a  dollar,  he  will  sell  it  at 
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95  cents  for  a  while  rather  than  stop  his  works  and  incnr  a  greater 
loss.  The  man  who  makes  it  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  takes  his  profit 
of  45  cents  and  says  nothing  about  it,  while  the  average  man, 
who  is  making  it  for  75  cents,  is  complaining  of  hard  times  and 
cut  prices. 
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FLVE   GAS  ANALYSES  IN  BOILER    TESTS. 

BV   R.   8.    HALB,  BOSTON. 

(Associate  Member  of  the  Society.) 

I  DO  not  lay  any  claim  to  being  a  chemist,  but,  as  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  the  application  of  gas  analysis  to  boiler 
testing,  I  have  thought  a  description  of  a  few  of  the  devices  and 
methods  which  have  been  found  useful  might  be  of  value  to  the 
Society. 

Th^  importance  of  gas  analysis  in  pointing  out  the  reasons  for 
good  and  bad  performances  in  boiler  testing  is  so  well  known 
that  a  description  of  methods  which  simplify  the  process  of 
obtaining  the  analyses  needs  no  apology. 

The  illustrative  tests  given  in  the  appendix,  two  of  which 
were  made  by  Mr.  Barrus,  also  contain  information  which  I 
think  is  of  value. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Barrus,  to  Professor  Schwamb  and 
Dr.  Gill  for  many  of  the  methods  and  devices  described. 

Plojce  for  Collection  of  Gases, 

The  most  essential  point  is  to  collect  the  sample  at  the  same 
place  in  the  flue  where  the  temperature  of  the  gases  is  meas- 
ured; and  it  is,  of  course,  very  desirable  both  to  collect  the 
gases  and  to  take  their  temperature  as  soon  after  they  leave  the 
boiler  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  leakage  of  air  and  cooling 
by  radiation. 

In  order  to  get  a  fair  sample  we  must  consider  variations  of 
composition  at  different  points  in  the  flue  (local  variations), 
and  also  at  different  times. 

The  local  variations  are  not  often  caused  by  the  difference  of 
composition  of  the  gases  from  different  parts  of  the  fire,  sincie 
the  gases  are  pretty  well  mixed  by  the  time  they  have  passed 

♦  Pre:3euted  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mecbanical  Enj^ineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transaetion$. 
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through  the  boiler.  Instead,  the  variation  in  quality  at  dijffer- 
ent  points  of  the  flue  generally  arises  from  air  leakage  through 
the  boiler  setting  or  into  the  flue. 

Hence,  with  many  tubular  boilers,  vertical  or  horizontal, 
especially  if  provided  with  a  tight  iron  flue,  the  gases  may  be 
collected  at  almost  any  point  beyond  the  bridge ;  while  with  a 
water-tube  boiler  with  brick  settings  considerable  discretion 
must  be  exercised. 

Having  determined  on  the  place  of  collection  for  any  particu- 
lar test,  we  may  next  consider 

The  Collection  Pipe  Inside  the  Flue. 

This  may  be  iron,  unless  the  gases  are  hotter  than  700  degrees 
Fahr.  If  they  get  hotter  than  that  the  iron  aflfects  the  percent- 
age of  carbonic  oxide,  and  either  a  porcelain,  glass  or  platinum 
tube  should  be  used,  or  a  water-jacketed  tube.  The  porcelain 
and  glass  are  fragile,  and  the  platinum  expensive.  I  have  used, 
when  collecting  gases  just  above  the  fire,  a  water-jacketed  tube, 
brought  to  my  notice  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Gill,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  This,  however,  involves  a  current  of 
water. 

The  collection  of  samples  of  gases  above  the  fire,  or  at  the 
bridge  wall,  in  addition  to  the  samples  collected  in  the  flue, 
gives  important  information  as  to  the  air  leakage  through  the 
boiler  settings,  and  is  now  common  in  European  tests.  It  has 
also  been  done  for  some  years  in  the  boiler  tests  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

If  an  iron  tube  is  used,  it  is  well  to  drill  it  full  of  small  holes, 
not  larger  than  J-inch,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  Caro  must  be 
taken  when  inserting  it  through  the  flue  walls  not  to  allow  any 
air  leakage  at  the  point  of  insertion.  A  convenient  method,  if 
the  flue  bo  iron,  is  to  drill  and  tap  a  .^-inch  hole  in  the  flue. 
Then  take  a  i-incli  pipe,  cut  a  long  thread  on  it,  and  screw  it 
through  a  J -inch  by  i-inch  reducing  coupling,  and  screw  the 
hitter  on  to  a  J-inch  short  nipple.  The  collecting  pipe  may 
now  be  connected  to  the  J -inch  pipe,  and  the  whole  inserted 
into  the  flue  and  screwed  into  the  A-inch  hole  (see  Fi«^.  290). 

The  j-:ncli  pipe  outside  the  flue  is  now  connected  to  a  metal 
pipe  lea:ling  to  a  convenient  place  for  the  analysis,  j-inch  iron 
pipe  may  be  used,  but  I  generally  prefer  to  carry  around  some 
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^-iQch  lead  or  tin  pipe,  and  to  use  that,  as  it  is  more  convenieiit 
and  the  joints  are  safer.  Lead  pipe  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
to  handle,  but  it  is  rather  heavy.  Tin  pipe,  which  costs  rather 
more,  is  much  lighter.  I  have  used  a  small  amount  of  it  with 
»4iiccesa,  and  shall  probably  try  it  when  the  lead  pipe  needs 
rnnewiug  Bubber  pipe  acts 
on  the  gases,  and  should  not 
be  used  if  lead  or  tin  is  avail- 
able, but  the  joints  between 
the  iron  and  lead  pipe,  or  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  lead  pipe, 
may  be  made  with  J-inch  rub- 
ber tnbing.  Such  joints  should 
be  OS  short  as  possible,  and 
the  rubber  should  be  wired 
on.     The  pipes  are  led  to  a 
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convenient  place  for  the  gas  apparatus,  which  must  not  be 
exposed  to  quick  changes  of  temperature.  Hence  the  place 
must  not  be  exposed  to  draughts,  or  to  the  radiation  from  the 
fire  when  the  fire  door  is  opened,  otlierwise  almost  anywhere 
aroand  the  boiler-room  will  do.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  table 
or  box  about  four  feet  high  on  which  to  set  the  apparatus.  A. 
box  on  top  of  two  barrels  is  often  used. 


Apparatiis. 

The  Orsat  apparatus  is  generally  considered  the  best  (I'ig. 
291).  This  is  bought  from  any  dealer  in  chemical  supplies.  It 
is  composed  of  a  measuring  burette  B  graduated  to  100  cubic 
centimetres,  of  tliree  or  four  pipettes  P  filled  with  reagents 
for  absorbing  the  gases,  and  of  a  levelling  bottle  A  filled  with 
vater  for  drawing  the  gases  back  and  forth  between  the  burette 
aad  pipette. 
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The  points  which  I  have  found  desirable  are : 

First. — Have  rubber  connections  and  pinchcocks  at  gr,  /,  e, 
etc.  Most  of  the  apparatus  sold  have  glass  stopcocks,  and 
although  glass  is  slightly  more  accurate,  and  possibly  better 
for  laboratory  use,  it  is  far  too  fragile  for  the  boiler-room. 

Second, — Have  a  second  connection  either  at  d  or  just  inside 
the  case,  which  can  be  closed  with  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tube 
and  a  pinchcock,  as  shown  at  d. 

Third. — In  my  own  practice  I  prefer  to  use  an  Orsat  with 
four  pipettes  instead  of  three,  two  being  for  cuprous  chloride. 
This  is  not  usual  or  necessary,  but  I  think  it  pays,  for  the 
reasons  stated  below. 

Cost. — All  the  apparatus  described  in  this  paper,  and  reagents 
for  a  series  of  tests,  can  be  bought  for  $30  or  less.  A  second 
Orsat  costs  about  $18  more. 

Preparation  of  Reagents. 

Caustic  Potash. — Dissolve  one  part  by  weight  of  caustic  potash 
made  by  the  lime  process  in  two  to  three  parts  of  water.  The 
caustic  potash  must  have  been  made  by  the  lime  process,  as 
that  made  by  alcohol  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  errors  when  analyzing 
the  gases. 

Caustic  Soda. — ^If  desired,  soda  may  be  used  instead  of  potash. 
It  is  cheaper,  but  slower.  Fill  one  pipette  with  the  above 
solution. 

Pyrorjallol. — Take  about  5  grams  of  pyrogallic  acid  (which  is 
a  snow-like  powder)  and  wash  it  into  the  middle  pipette  with 
the  solution  of  caustic  potash  above  described.  A  2-inch  glass 
funnel  filled  even  with  the  brim  holds  about  the  right  quantity 
of  the  pyrogallic  acid,  in  case  scales  are  not  at  hand. 

Cuprous  Chloride. — Make  up  a  stock  bottle  by  taking  2  ounces 
of  black  copper  oxide,  1  quart  hydrochloric  acid  (commercial), 
and  i  pound  copper  wire,  and  put  them  in  a  bottle  with  an  air- 
tight (rubber)  stopper.  Let  stand  until  clear,  which  takes 
about  ten  days,  when  it  becomes  ready  for  use.  The  pipette 
for  cuprous  chloride  is  the  one  with  copper  wire  in  it. 

Fill  the  pipette  from  the  stock  bottle  and  then  add  more  acid 
to  the  stock  bottle,  and  if  it  seems  to  be  needed,  more  copper 
wire  or  copper  oxide.  In  this  way  a  constant  supply  may  be 
kept  on  hand.     The  cuprous  chloride  is  the  only  reagent  which 
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must  be  prepared  previous  to  the  test,  as  the  others  can  be  car- 
ried around  in  the  solid  form  and  made  up  in  the  boiler-room. 

For  more  complete  directions  as  to  preparation  of  reagents, 
etc.,  see  Gill  on  "  Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis "  for  engineers,  pub- 
lished by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  or  any  good  book  on  gas  analyses. 
When  pi^epared  as  directed,  the  caustic  potash  pipetteful  may  be 
used  to  absorb  4,000  cubic  centimetres  of  carbonic  dioxide, 
the  pyrogallol  to  absorb  200  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen,  and 
the  cuprous  chloride  to  absorb  80  cubic  centimetres  of  carbonic 
oxide.  When  the  solutions  have  been  used  to  this  extent  they 
should  be  renewed.  With  a  little  experience  the  reagents  can 
be  prepared  by  measure  with  sufficient  accuracy,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  carry  around  weighing  scales. 

Collection  of  Saraplea  of  Gas, 

The  simplest  method  of  collection  is  as  follows  : 

Connect  the  lead  pipe  from  the  flue  to  d  on  the  Orsat.  If 
there  is  no  second  connection  on  the  Orsat  make  one  on  the  pipe 
by  putting  on  a  tee  close  to  the  Orsat.  (Lead  and  glass  tees  can 
be  bought  of  any  chemical  dealer,  or  the  former  made  by  any 
plumber.)  Now  open  the  second  connection  and  lift  A  until  the 
burette  B  is  filled  with  water.  Open  the  pipe  to  the  flue,  close 
the  second  connection,  lower  A,  and  gas  will  flow  through  d  into 
the  burette.  This,  however,  may  be  mixed  with  air  from  the 
connecting  pipes  ;  throw  it  away  by  closing  the  pipes  to  the  flue, 
opening  the  second  connection,  and  raising  A,  Now  draw  fur- 
ther samples  and  repeat  until  the  air  has  been  exhausted  from 
the  connecting  pipes,  which  can  be  determined  by  figuring  their 
volume  as  compared  with  that  of  the  burette  B.  This  method 
of  collecting  *a  sample  is,  of  course,  very  slow  and  laborious,  if 
the  pipes  be  at  all  large  or  long. 

By  using  a  small  suction  bag  or  suction  pump  the  lead  pipe 
can  be  freed  from  air,  instead  of  by  drawing  and  throwing  away 
samples. 

By  using  an  aspirator  the  sample  may  be  collected  much 
more  quickly.  A  water  aspirator  may  be  bought  at  any  chemi- 
ml  apparatus  store  for  a  dollar  or  two.  A  steam  aspirator  may 
be  made  out  of  pipe  fittings,  from  a  1-inch  nipple  3  inches  long, 
%  1-inch  tee  with  i-inch  outlet,  a  1-inch  by  ^-inch  bushing,  and  a 
1-inch  pipe  with  a  thread  cut  3  to  4  inches  of  its  length.     (See 
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Fig.  292.)  It  is  essential  that  the  steam  from  the  aspirator  be 
discharged  into  the  open  air  and  not  through  any  pipe.  Even 
three  feet  of  discharge  pipe  may  make  enough  back  pressure  so 
that  it  will  not  draw.  By  means  of  an  aspirator  the  gas  is  kept 
flowing  through  the  connecting  pipe,  and  is  drawn  oflf  at  a  tee 
into  the  Orsat  as  described  above,  except  now  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  throw  away  more  than  one  burette  full  of  gas,  before  a 
good  sample  is  obtained  in  the  Orsat. 

Although  by  either  of  the  means  above  described  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  a  correct  sample,  yet  this  sample  only  represents  what 
was  going  on  during  the  ten  seconds  or  so  occupied  in  drawing 
it.  For  some  purposes,  to  be  sure,  we  want  to  know  the  com- 
position of  the  gases  at  any  given  instant,  but  more  frequently 


Discharge 


Steam 


'Hale' 


Fig.  292. 


we  want  to  get  the  average  for  a  definite  time — say,  half  an  hour 
or  eight  hours. 

The  composition  of  the  gases  fluctuates  so  quickly  between 
the  firings  that  it  is  necessary,  if  the  gas  be  collected  in  samples 
whose  time  of  drawing  is  short,  to  have  fifteen  to  twenty  samples 
in  order  to  get  a  fair  average,  and  even  then  the  tnnes  of  draw- 
ing may  happen  to  come  at  some  regular  interval  between  the 
firings,  in  which  case  the  result  is  much  in  error.  The  better 
way  is  to  collect  continuous  average  samples  every  half  hour  or 
hour ;  and  although  this  method  involves  errors  of  its  own,  I 
have  found  it  far  more  satisfactory  than  instantaneous  samples. 

Continuous  samples  are  obtained  in  a  collecting  bottle  as  fol- 
lows :  (Fig.  293.)  The  aspirator  keeps  the  gas  continuously  flow- 
ing through  the  pipe,  as  shown  by  the  arrow.  The  bottle  is  first 
filled  completely  with  water,  even  to  the  tee  joint  at  o.  This  is 
easily  done  by  placing  the  end  of  the  rubber  tube  hh  in  a  dipper 
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of  water  and  elevating  it,  first,  of  course,  starting  the  siphon. 
After  filling  the  bottle  and  pipe  completely  the  water  is  allowed 
to  flow  out  of  lb  drop  by  drop  into  a  dish  or  pail.  As  each 
drop  of  water  flows  out  at  bb  a  drop  of  gas  flows  into  the  bottle 
at  a.  The  flow  of  water  is  adjusted  by  a  screw  cock  on  the 
rubber  pipe  so  as  to  get  an  average  sample  for  thirty  minutes, 
for  an  hour,  five  hours,  or  any  time  desired.  The  quart  size  is 
the  most  convenient  for  collecting  bottles.     Bottles  with  one 


"iiiit'' 


Fig.  293. 


outlet  near  the  bottom  are  sometimes  used,  but  I  consider  the 
use  of  a  long  and  jshort  tube  passed  through  a  nibber  cork  to  be 
better.    (See  Fig.  293.) 

When  the  sample  is  collected  the  pinchcock  is  closed  at  c/,  the 
bottle  is  disconnected,  connected  to  the  Orsat,  and  a  sample  is 
drawn  in  for  analysis  as  described  above. 

Figs.  294,  295,  and  296  show  the  way  in  which  the  carbonic 
dioxide  varies  from  time  to  time  in  tests  on  different  coals,  and 
indicate  the  need  of  using  the  method  of  continuous  samples. 
Although  by  taking,  say,  twenty  instantaneous  samples  at  half- 
hour  intervals  we  might  get  a  fair  average  for  the  whole  test, 
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yet  the  method  of  continuous  samples  has  another  advantage — 
that  it  tells  us  at  once  during  the  first  hour  of  the  test  whether 
the  firing  is  what  it  should  be,  while  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
instantaneous  samples  represent  anything  except  the  exact  in- 
stant when  they  are  drawn  until  the  test  is  partly  completed. 

Duration  of  Time  in  Collecting  Saniples. 

If  one  man  takes  all  the  ordinary  observations  of  the  test  he 
will  not  have  much  time  for  gas  analysis.  In  such  cases  he  will 
use  the  collecting  bottles  and  take  as  many  samples  as  he  can. 
If  possible,  liowever,  an  assistant  should  be  assigned  to  the  gas 
analysis  and  given  two  Orsats  and  two  collecting  bottles.  He 
should  then  have  no  difficulty  in  drawing  and  analyzing  two 
samples  per  hour,  each  sample  being  drawn  so  as  to  be  the 
average  for  a  half-hour.  With  one  Orsat  he  cannot  count  on 
much  better  than  one  sample  per  hour,  unless  unusually  skil- 
ful. It  is  possible  to  carry  on  two,  or  even  three,  analyses  at 
once  in  the  Orsat,  but  this  should  not  be  attempted  without 
considerable  experience. 

Fluid  Used. 

I  have  spoken  of  water  as  the  fluid  over  which  the  gases  are 
collected.  On  the  whole,  it  is  most  convenient,  but  it  absorbs 
carbonic  dioxide  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  it  gives  up  oxygen, 
causing  errors  in  the  analyses. 

If,  however,  some  water  is  first  saturated  with  gas,  by  letting 
flue  gas  bubble  through  for  an  hour  or  so  either  on  the  day 
before  the  tests  or  for  the  first  hour  of  the  test,  and  then  the 
same  water  is  used  throughout  for  collecting  half  hourly  or 
hourly  samples,  which  are  analyzed  at  once,  the  error  of  the 
average  is  negligible,  entirely  so  in  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  not 
over  ^  per  cent,  in  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  dioxide.  If  the 
water  is  not  saturated,  or  if  the  gases  stand  over  it  even  two  or 
three  hours  during  and  after  collection,  the  error  may  be  several 
per  cent.  Hence  the  sample  should  be  analyzed  as  soon  after 
collection  as  possible.  If  the  intention  is  to  keep  the  samples 
any  length  of  time  before  analyzing  they  should  be  collected 
over  mercury. 

Erine  does  not  absorb  so  much  carbopic  dioxide  as  the  water, 
but  the  salt  is  apt  to  crystallize  out  and  stop  up  the  tubes.     This 
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gives  trouble  when  the  brine  is  running  out  of  the  collecting 
bottle  drop  by  drop. 

Glycerine  is,  I  think,  a  little  better  than  brine  so  far  as  absorp- 
tion goes,  but  it  is  miserable  stuff  to  handle,  worse  even  than 
mercury. 

Mercury  is  perfect  so  far  as  absorption  goes,  but  it  is  costly, 
heavy,  and  hard  to  handle. 

I  have  used  all  four  fluids,  and  have  settled  on  water  as  the 
bast  for  ordinary  work.  For  special  purposes  I  might  use 
mercury. 

Water  is  used  in  the  Orsat  itself  in  any  case. 

A  nalysis. 

Having  collected  the  sample,  100  cubic  centimetres  or  there- 
abouts are  drawn  into  the  Orsat  and  analyzed.  (See  Gill,  "  Gas 
and  Fuel  Analyses.")  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  exactly  100 
cubic  centimetres,  as  it  is  easy  to  make  the  correction  if  we 
start  with,  say,  99.7  cubic  centimetres  or  100.1  cubic  centimetres. 
It  is  essential  to  let  the  liquid  stand  one  minute  before  reading 
in  order  that  all  the  water  may  run  down  the  sides  of  the  bu- 
rette, and  it  is  also  essential  that  the  level  in  the  burette  and 
in  the  bottle  A  should  be  the  same  when  reading.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  sighting  over  the-water  level  in  A.  When  read- 
ing, note  that  there  are  two  bottom  menisci  in  B  caused  by 
seeing  it  through  two  thicknesses  of  glass,  and  it  depends  on  the 
lights  which  are  most  visible.  It  makes  no  difference  which  is 
used,  so  long  as  the  same  meniscus  is  read  throughout  each 
analysis,  but  it  is  not  well  to  change  the  position  of  the  lights 
during  an  analysis.  Having  taken  the  initial  reading  of  100 
cubic  centimetres  or  .thereabouts,  the  gas  is  run  into  the  caustic 
potash  pipette  and  out  again  four  times  ;  allowed  to  stand  for 
one  minute  in  the  burette,  and  then  read.  If  desired,  it  is  then 
run  in  and  out  of  the  same  pipette  four  times  more  and  a  check 
reading  taken,  but  this  is  not  necessary  on  the  caustic  potash 
pipette,  as  four  times  is  safe  to  absorb  all  the  carbonic  dioxide. 
The  difference  between  this  reading  and  the  initial  reading  is 
the  percentage  of  carbonic  dioxide. 

After  getting  the  reading,  run  the  gas  in  and  out  of  the  pyro- 
gallol  pipette  eight  times ;  let  it  stand  one  minute  and  read ; 
repeat  for  a  check  reading.  If  any  more  gas  is  absorbed  repeat 
until  the  readings  check.     The  difference  between  this  reading 
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and  the  reading  after  absorption  of  carbonic  dioxide  gives  the 
percentage  of  oxygen.  There  is  no  particular  virtue  in  the  eight 
times.  Sometimes  five  or  six  times  will  take  all  the  oxygen  out ; 
sometimes  it  takes  a  great  many  more,  according  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen,  temperature,  etc.  If  using  two  Orsats,  the  gas  may 
be  run  into  a  pipette  and  allowed  to  stand  and  absorb  while 
manipulating  the  other  Orsat.  The  gas  will,  however,  absorb 
quickest  if  made  to  run  back  and  forth  between  pipette  and 
burette. 

After  absorbing  all  the  oxygen  in  the  pyrogallol  pipette,  the 
gas  is  run  into  the  cuprous  chloride  pipette  to  absorb  the  car- 
bonic oxide.  Here  the  absorption  is  even  slower  than  with  the 
oxygen. 

The  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  has  only  a  weak  attraction 
for  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  sometimes  a  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  which  has  absorbed  considerable  carbonic  oxide  will 
give  up  a  little  of  it  to  a  gas  which  contains  only  a  little  car- 
bonic oxide. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  prefer  to  use  two  cuprous  chloride 
pipettes.  The  gas  is  first  run  several  times  into  a  pipette  of 
cuprous  chloride  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  used  before. 
Then  the  gas  is  run  into  the  second  pipette,  containing  a  prac- 
tically fresh  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  which  takes  out  the 
last  traces  of  carbonic  oxide.  (See  Hempel  or  any  book  on  gas 
analysis.) 

The  following  is  a  convenient  form  for  record.  The  words  in 
parentheses  are  frequently  omitted  in  the  note- book. 

(Collecting)  Bottle  A. 

Start  (at)  9.08  a.m.     Stop  9.80  a.m. 

(Sample  taken  into)  Orsat  III.  at  9.88  a.m. 

Gross  99  8  (cc). 
(Reading  after  absorption  of)  CO, 18.2 

(check) 13. 2  per  cent.  COa     18 

(Reading  after  absorption  of)  0% 18.8 

(ch  eck) 18.5 

(check)    18.5  per  cent.  O,  5.3 

(Reading  after  absorption  of)  CO 18.8 

(check) 18.9 

(check) 19.0 

(check) 19.0  per  cent.  CX)  .5 

Finished  at  10.18  a.m. 
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Some  Precautions  Necessary. 

Keep  copper  wire  in  the  cuprous  chloride  pipette  and  cuprous 
chloride  stock  bottle. 

Keep  the  rubber  bags  on  the  rear  stoppers  of  the  pyrogallol 
and  cuprous  chloride  pipettes.  If  air  gets  at  the  solutions  it 
spoils  them. 

Wire  on  the  corks  on  the  collecting  bottles,  but  not  so  tightly 
as  to  force  the  rubber  away  from  the  glass  in  any  place. 

When  manipulating  do  not  let  any  of  the  chemicals  get  into 
the  burette.  It  does  no  harm,  however,  if  a  little  water  gets 
into  the  pipettes.  If  any  cuprous  chloride  gets  into  the  burette, 
do  not  bother,  but  if  any  pyrogaUol  or  caustic  potash  gets  into 
the'  burette  the  water  in  A  and  in  the  burette  must  be  changed 
before  drawing  in  another  sample. 

Make  sure  every  now  and  then  that  the  aspirator  continues  to 
draw.  With  a  smoky  coal  it  is  well  to  filter  the  gas.  In  my  prac- 
tice I  usually  wash  the  gas,  using  a  collecting  bottle  (Fig.  263) 
filled  about  an  inch  deep  with  water.  The  long  tube  is  connected 
to  the  pipe  from  the  flue  as  close  to  the  flue  as  is  convenient. 
The  short  pipe  is  connected  to  the  pipe  leading  to  the  aspirator. 
The  gas  then  bubbles  up  through  the  water  and  is  washed 
clean.  With  some  coals  this  is  absolutely  essential,  as  other- 
wise the  lead  pipe  will  clog  up  inside  of  an  hour. 

Do  not  use  too  much  steam  pressure  in  the  aspirator.  Use 
enough  to  get  a  good  suction  and  no  more. 

Keep  a  record  of  how  much  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  have 
been  absorbed,  and  refill  the  pipettes  when  necessary. 

Keep  a  thermometer  on  the  table,  and  note  if  any  change  of 
temperature  occurs.  Two  degrees  Fahr.  change  makes  y\  per 
cent,  error.  The  water  jacket  on  the  burette  largely  protects 
against  these  errors.     Keep  this  water  jacket  full  of  water. 

Remember  to  absorb  the  gases  in  the  right  order,  viz.:  caustic 
potash  pipette  for  carbonic  dioxide,  pyrogallol  pipette  for  oxy- 
gen, cuprous  chloride  pipette  for  carbonic  oxide.  The  pyrogal- 
lol absorbs  carbonic  dioxide  as  well  as  oxygen,  and  the  cuprous 
chloride  absorbs  oxygen  as  w^ell  as  carbonic  oxide,  so  that  the 
results  are  erroneous  if  the  correct  order  is  not  followed. 

Look  out  for  leaks  at  joints,  and  pinholes  in  the  rubber  con- 
nections. 
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Other  Components  of  the  Gas. 

These  are  sulphur  dioxide,  nitrogen,  argol,  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, cyanides,  hydrogen,  and  hydrocarbons.  (For  the  presence 
of  nitrogen -oxygen  compounds  see  Engineering  Neiva^  Febru- 
jiry  18, 1897.)  Cyanides  occur  in  blast  furnace  gases,  hence  they 
iiiay  occur  in  flue  gases.  Hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons,  we  know, 
occur.  The  sulphur  dioxide  is  absorbed  by  caustic  potash,  and 
is  generally  counted  as  carbonic  dioxide. 

No  volumetric  analysis  will  give  us  any  useful  information 
about  the  other  gases.  The  limit  of  accuracy  of  volumetric 
analyses  is  about  ^^  per  cent.,  and  ^  per  cent,  of  some  of  the 
heavier  hydrocarbons  would  involve  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  of  the 
heating  powers  of  the  coal.  Since  we  can  generally  account  for 
all  the  heat  in  the  coal  to  within  10  per  cent,  without  consider- 
ing these  hydrocarbons,  it  is  evident  that  volumetric  analyses 
for  the  hydrocarbons  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  Gravimetric 
analyses,  such  as  those  made  by  Scheurer-Kestner,  would  give 
the  figures,  btit  such  gravimetric  analyses  should  be  undertaken 
only  by  a  chemist. 

The  usual  way  is  to  enter  the  balance  of  the  gas  after  taking 
out  the  carbonic  dioxide,  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide  as  nitrogen. 

lUtistrations. 

I  give  herewith  three  tests  illustrative  of  the  value  of  gas 
analysis,  two  made  by  Mr.  Barrus  on  an  Almy  boiler  (Fig.  297) 
and  one  by  myself  on  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler  with  Hawley 
furnace.  I  analyzed  the  gases  for  Mr.  Barrus  in  his  tests ;  Mr. 
Q.  S.  Curtis,  junior  member  of  the  Society,  analyzed  the  gases 
for  me  in  my  own  test. 

Table  I.     (Dimensions.)    Is  given  for  the  sake  of  reference. 

Table  II.  Has  the  ordinary  results  of  boiler  tests,  taken 
directly  from  the  reports. 

Table  III.  Has  the  various  data  based  on  the  flue  gas 
analysis,  etc.  The  calculations  are  as  follows  for  the  items 
that  are  not  obvious  : 

^  Pounds  dry  gas  per  pound  carbon  =  per  cent,  of  each  gas 

*  For  example,  in  Test  1,  Table  III.  (p.  922): 
11.0    jrCO,  x44=     528.6        Jf  COa  +  Jif  CO  =  15 

6.2    %    O,  x82=     198.4  15x12  =  180 

8.1    Jg  CO    X  28  =      86.8  3,015.2+180=  pounds  dry  gas  per  pound 

78.8    %    Na  X  28  =  2,206.4  carbon  =  16.7. 

8,015.2 


by  molecular  weight  -^  per  ceut.  of  carbon  containing  gases  by 
atomic  weight  of  carbon. 

Pounds  dry  gas  per  pouud  combustible  —  pounds  gas  per 
pound  carbon  by  per  cent,  carbon  in  combustible. 

Pounds  dr}'  gaa  per  pound,  coal  as  fired  =  pounds  gas  per 
pound  combustible  by  per  cent  combustible  in  coal. 


Fio.  297.— Almt  W. 


Rnn.F.B.  Clabb  D. 


H,0  from  H  in  fuel  =  H  in  coal  (or  combustible)  by  9, 
Pounds  air  per  pound  combustible  is  of  course  one  pound  less 
than  the  gas  per  pouud  combustible.  Air  per  pound  coal  is 
only  approximately  one  pouud  less  than  gas  per  pound  of  coal. 
Sixn-ifv-  Heat.  The  specific  heat  of  tlie  dry  flue  gaa,  works  out  at 
ordinary  temperatures  and  compositions  very  close  to  .24.  The 
specific  heat  of  the  gaa  including  H.O,  works  out  very  close  to 
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.246  without  conaitlering  the  moisture  in  the  air.  The  latter 
will  bring  the  sjieoitie  heat  itp  a  little,  so  that  when  calculating 
as  dry  gas  I  use  .24  and  as  moist  gas  .25.  These  figures  are 
accurate  enough  for  any  ordinary  work,  and  the  exact  computa- 
tion of  the  specific  heat  is  laborious  and  uncertain. 

The  cousiderationof  the  H,0  in  the  air  is  a  refinement  I  do  not 
go  into,  since  it  inyolves  the  loss  of  ouly  a  small  amount  of 
sensible  beat,  hardly  more  than  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  true 
specific  heat  of  the  gases. 

Heat  Balance  Compiitatioji.  (When  based  on  combustible,  then 
for  coal  read  combustible.) 

To  give  percentages  multiply  by  100. 

Useful  heat  in  steam 

evapoTation  from  and  at  212  degrees  per  pound  of  coal  by  966 
B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  coal. 

Sensible  heat  in  waste  gas  above  outside  temperature  — 
pounds  gas  per  pound  coal  by  specific  heat  by  {flue  temperature 
—  less  external  temperature)  -^  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  coal. 

Latent  heat  in  H.,0 
_  pounds  H,0  per  pound  coal  from  H  and  H,0  in  fool  by  968 
B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  coal. 


n 


Incomplete  combustion— '  — 

•^  Tier  ROT> 


per  cent.  CO 


per  cent.  (CO  +  CO,) 


by  per  cent 


carbon  in  coal  by  10,048  -^  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  coal. 

B.  T.  V.  of  radiation  per  hour 


Radiation  — - 


pounds  coal  per  hour  by  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  e 
combustible  in  ashpit  (coke) 

per  cent  combustible  in  ashpit  to  total  coal  by  14,500 
B.  T.  TJ.  per  pound  coaL 

Balance  to  make  100  per  cent. 

Smoke,  hydrocarbons,  and  error. 

It  is  not  essential  to  have  an  analysis  of  the  coal  in  order  to 
make  use  of  the  gas  analyses.  Knowing  the  class  of  coal,  as 
anthracite,  semi-bituminous,  bituminous,  etc.,  the  per  cent,  of 
carbon  in  the  minhin'tlhl'^  may  be  taken  from  the  text  books 
with  an  error  of  not  over  3  per  cent,  of  itself.  This  will  give 
the  pounds  gas  per  pound  combustible  with  a  similar  accuracy 
— i.e.,  3  per  cent,  of  itself — making  the  loss  by  sensible   heat 
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iu  the  flue  gases  accurate  to  witbin  1  per  cent,  of  the  heat  in 
the  coal. 

Similarly,  the  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  may  be  taken  for  any 
class  of  coal  from  the  text  books,  and  the  error  in  determining 
the  loss  will  not  be  over  i  per  cent,  of  the  heat  in  the  coal. 

Of  course,  however,  the  better  way  is  to  have  the  coal  ana- 
lyzed by  a  chemist,  as  the  analysis  not  only  makes  the  heat 
balance  more  accurate,  but  gives  a  determination  of  the  total 
calorific  power  of  the  coal. 

liemarhs  on  the  Tests, 

These  tests  are  not  to  be  taken  in  any  way  as  showing  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  the  boilers. 

Although  the  Almy  boiler  is  unlike  any  of  the  smoke-tube 
boilers,  yet  its  furnace  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  an 
upright  tubular  with  water  leg. 

Both  furnaces  are  surrounded  by  water  walls,  have  the  water 
top  some  3  feet  or  so  from  the  fire  and  have  practically  no 
provision  for  air  admission  above  the  fire,  except  for  the  fire 
doors.  In  both  cases  the  gases  pass  vertically  upward.  The 
results  show  that  with  this  type  of  furnace  there  is  danger  of 
considerable  loss  from  incomplete  combustion  to  carbonic  oxide 
whenever  the  fires  are  over  4  inches  thick.  I  have  made  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  tests  on  the  vertical  tubular  boiler  with  water 
leg,  and  although  they  are  not  available  for  publication,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  only  once  failed  to  find  carbonic  oxide,  and  that 
thick  fires  have  always  made  the  carbonic  oxide  unduly  large. 

The  results  also  show,  since  the  percentage  unaccounted  for 
in  the  heat  balance  includes  all  loss  by  incomplete  combustion 
to  hydrocarbon,  that  a  large  loss  by  incomplete  combustion  to 
carbonic  oxide  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  large  loss  by 
incomplete  combustion  to  hydrocarbon.  I  hope  that  some  of 
oar  Western  members  can  give  us  information  as  to  whether  the. 
reverse  is  true.  My  researches  so  far  indicate  that  these  two 
forms  of  incomplete  combustion  are  almost  entirely  independent. 

Remarks  on  Methods  of  Presentation  of  Heat  Balance, 

Though  I  agree  with  those  members  of  the  Society  who 
believe  that  the  evaporation  per  pound  combustible  best  repre- 
sents the  performance  of  the  T)oiler  if  only  one  term  is  used, 
rather  than  the  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal,  wet  or  dry,  or 
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percentage  of  efficiency,  yet  the  beat  balance  is  best  based  on 
the  pound  of  coal.  The  reason  is  that  the  pound  of  combustible 
on  which  the  evaporation  is  based  includes  a  small  percentage 
of  earthy  matter  which  is  not  included  in  the  "  pound  of  com- 
bustible "  on  which  the  calorific  power  of  the  fuel  is  based,  this 
percentage  being  the  amount  of  earthy  matter  that  disappears 
up  the  chimney.  The  amount  is  computed  by  taking  the 
difference  between  the  percentage  of  earthy  matter  shown  by 
the  analysis  of  the  coal  and  the  percentage  that  the  earthy 
matter  in  the  refuse  bears  to  the  total  coal.  This  difference 
generally  runs  about  1  per  cent,  in  tests  in  which  I  have  had 
the  refuse  analyzed,  but  Mr.  Witham  and  Prof.  Goss  have  found 
higher  results.  Of  course  if  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  earthy  matter  in  the  small  sample  of  coal  indicates  that  the 
error  in  sampling  is  greater  than  the  loss  of  earthy  matter  up 
the  chimney,  then  the  combustible  must  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  heat  balance. 

The  percentages  in  the  heat  balance  are  the  same  whether  it 
is  based  on  the  theoretical  dry  coal  or  on  the  coal  actually 
fired.  I  see  no  object  in  basing  the  heat  balance  on  anything 
except  what  is  actually  fed  to  the  furnace,  except  as  stated  above. 

The  Useful  Heat  in  Steam, 

The  usefvl  heat,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  heat  of  evap- 
oration of  the  moisture  in  the  coal.  Hence  if  the  stated 
"  pounds  of  evaporation  per  pound  of  fuel ''  should  include  the 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  fuel,  as  I  believe  is  the  case  in 
some  reports,  a  correction  should  be  made. 

Loss  hxj  Sensible  Heat. 

This  IS  based  on  the  temperature  of  the  external  air.     If  it 

•  were   based  on  the  temperature  of  the  boiler-room  then   we 

should  have  to  divide  the  radiation  into  two  parts :  1st,  actual 

loss  by  radiation ;  2d,  radiation  utilized  by  heating  the  external 

air  to  boiler-room  temperature. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  my  reasons  for  adopting  .24  for  the 
specific  heat  of  dry  flue  gas  and  .25  as  the  specific  heat  of  the 
actual  gas,  including  the  H^O.  Although  tliis  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  the  error  is  far  less  than  the  errors  in  determining 
either  the  quantity  or  temperature  of  the  gas. 
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L088  hy  Latent  Heat  of  H^O  in  Gasea^   Heat  of  Combustion  of 
Carbonic  Oxide^  and  Loss  by  Combustible  in  Ashpit, 

These  need  no  explanation. 

Radiation. 

The  radiation  must  generally  be  included  in  the  unaccounted 
for.  In  the  Almy  tests,  however,  it  was  determined  by  closing 
all  draughts  after  drawing  the  fires,  and  noting  the  fall  in  pres- 
sure in  a  given  time.  There  being  very  little  brickwork  about 
the  boiler,  the  loss  of  heat  could  then  be  determined  from  the 
weight  of  water  and  iron  in  the  boiler  and  the  fall  of  tempera- 
ture. 

In  other  tests  on  similar  boilers  (unfortunately  not  available 
for  publication)  the  same  method  has  been  used  and  its  results 
checked  by  comparing  it  with  the  results  of  tests  on  loss  of 
heat  through  pipe  coverings  similar  to  the  boiler  covering. 
The  results  generally  agreed  to  within  20  per  cent,  or  30  per 
cent,  of  themselves,  the  larger  being  the  loss  as  computed  from 
the  fall  of  pressure.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  that  the 
draughts  cannot  be  completely  stopped,  so  that  some  air  is 
heated  inside  the  boiler  and  passes  up  the  chimney.  Even  20 
per  cent,  is  less  than  ^  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  in  most 
tests  that  I  have  made  on  this  class  of  boiler. 

Unaccozmted  Fo?\ 

This  includes  loss  by  smoke,  by  hydrocarbons  and  other 
gases  not  analyzed  for,  and  error.  There  are  some  sources  of 
error  that  may  be  spoken  of  as  not  accidental :  Firsts  the  mea- 
sured temperature  of  the  flue  gases  is  probably  less  than  the 
true  temperature,  since  the  walls  of  the  flue  are  colder  than  the 
flue  gises  and  the  thermometer  radiates  some  heat  to  them. 
That  this  is  the  case  may  be  shown  by  a  simple  experiment. 
Take  a  thermometer,  liold  it  in  the  air  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
note  its  reading.  Then  put  a  piece  of  ice  near  it  and  also 
under  it,  so  that  even  if  the  ice  cools  the  air  the  current  of  air 
that  flows  over  the  thermometer  is  not  cooled.  The  thermome- 
ter will,  however,  show  a  lower  reading  than  before.  The  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  the  ice  and  the  air  of  the  room 
is  probably  not  as  great  as  between  the  walls  of  the  flue  and 
the  flue  gases. 

A  second  source  of  error  is  that  the  gas  analyses  are  always 
59 
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a  time  average ;  that  is,  we  average  the  readings  each  half  hour 
or  each  hour,  or  as  often  as  we  collect  samples.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  percentage  of  carbonic  oxide  is  12  per  cent,  for  half 
an  hour  and  8  per  cent,  the  next  half  hour ;  then  the  time  aver- 
age is  10  per  cent.  But  if  there  were  two  tons  of  gas  the  first  half 
hour,  and  only  one  ton  the  second,  then  the  true  average  is  not 

10  per  cent,  but x =  lOj  P^r  cent. 

«> 

An  experiment,  the  results  of  which  are  given  graphically  in 
Fig.  296,  shows '  that  the  highest  per  cent,  of  carbonic  dioxide 
comes  when  the  actual  amount  of  air  as  shown  by  an  anemome- 
ter is  least,  so  that  the  time  average  of  the  carbonic  dioxide  is 
slightly  higher  than  the  truth,  but  probably  not  over  ^  per  cent. 
For  the  same  reason  the' time  average  percentage  of  carbonic 
oxide  is  very  likely  a  little  higher  than  the  true  average,  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  errors  balance.  In  any  case,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  errors  of  this  nature  are  over  1  per  cent,  or  2 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  in  the  coal.  The  other  errors  are  chiefly  of 
an  accidental  nature,  so  that  though  single  boiler  tests  may  vary, 
yet  if  w^  have  enough  tests  to  free  the  average  from  accidental 
variations,  then  the  percentage  unaccounted  for  should  give  an 
idea  of  the  loss  by  smoke  and  hydrocarbons. 

Summary, 

Gas  analysis  can  be  carried  on  as  a  part  of  boiler  testing.  It 
will  account  for  all  but  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  heat.  It  wUl  fur- 
nish an  explanation  of  uneconomical  performances.  It  will 
furnish  a  check  on  markedly  erroneous  performances  (as,  for 
instance,  if  the  evaporation  be  reported  as  very  high,  the  gas 
analysis  will  show  whether  this  was  due  to  making  the  chimney 
and  other  losses  small,  or  to  an  error),  and,  finally,  since  the 
gas  analysis  shows  the  owner  of  the  boiler  where  his  losses  are, 
the  gas  analysis  is  a  more  important  part  of  the  boiler  test  than 
the  analyses  of  the  coal  or  the  determination  of  its  calorific 
power,  which  only  shows  how  much  his  losses  are. 

Appendix  I. 

I  have  put  in  Figs.  294,  295,  and  296  to  illustrate  certain  points 
as  they  come  up,  but  also  because  they  disagree  with  a  frequently 
stated  theory.  These  figures  give  the  temperature  of  the  gases 
as   measured  just  above  the  fire  by  a  LeChatelier  pyrometer. 
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The  theory  that  I  refer  to  is  that  putting  on  fresh  coal  cools  the 
gases,  and  in  contrast  to  this  theory  the  facts  show  that  putting 
on  fresh  coal  has  no  cooling  effect  on  the  gases,  but  that  within 
a  few  seconds  or  a  minute  after  firing,  the  temperature  of  the 
gases  is  markedly  increased. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  radiant  heat  from  the  fire  may 
be  checked  by  adding  fresh  coal,  and  I  present  these  curves  ihore 
as  being  added  facts  than  as  exponents  of  a  new  theory. 

Appe7idix  II, — Illustrative  Tests. 

TABLE   I. 

Tests  1  akd  2. 

Almy  Boiler.    {See  cut,  Fig.  207.) 

Heating  surface,  square  feet 474 

Grate  surface,  •'        "  11.88 

Grate  openingp,  inches ^ 

Grate  bars,  inches -^ 

Draught  opening  among  tubes,  square  feet. .  .* 4.6 

Stack  diameter,  inches 19 

Height  above  grates,  feci 85^ 

Test  8. 
Boiler  dimeneums. 

Type,  horizontal  return  tubular  and  Hawlej  furnace.' 

Number  in  battery,  2  ;  number  tested 1 

Diameter,  inches 60 

I^ength  of  tubes,  feet 16 

Diameter  of  tubes  (external),  inches 8 

Number  of  tubes 91 

Water-hentiuif  surface,  square  feet 1,208 

Eatdey  Furnace. 

Upper  grate  tubes 21 

Diameter  (internal),  inches 2 

'•         (external),  inches 2f 

Heating  f>urface,  square  feet 52 

Grate  surface,  upper  (5  x  4),  square  feet 20 

"      lower  (5  x  4i),  square  feet 22^ 

Total 42i 

Total  heating  surface,  square  feet 1,260 

Note, — The  flue  is  a  brick  one,  built  back  over  the  boilers,  thus  giving  a  flight 
amount  of  superheating  surface.  The  effect  of  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  slight 
that  it  may  be  safely  neglected. 

The  heating  surface  includes  about  30  square  fret  of  the  shell  over  the  fur- 
nace which  received  some  heat  by  radiation.  It  does  not  include  the  superheat- 
ing surface  gained  by  leading  the  flue  back  over  the  boilers. 
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TABLE   XL 
Tests  1  ai^d  2. 

Almy  Water-tube  Bailer. 
Kind  of  Coal — Georges'  Creek  Camberland. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture  in  coal 1.8 

Conditions Preliminary  Test. 

Date  of  Tests October  30, 1896. 

Total  Quantities, 

Duration,  hours 11.01 

Weight  of  dry  coal  consumed,  pounds. . .  2,195. 

Weight  of  ashes  and  clinliers,  pounds  . . .  186. 

Per  cent,  of  ashes  and  clinkers,  percent. .  8.5 

Weight  of  water  evaporated 15,219 

Hourly  Quantities. 

Coal  consumed  per  hour,  pounds 199.5 

Coal  consumed  per  hour,  per  square  foot 

of  grate,  pounds 17.68 

Water  evaporated  per  hour,  pounds 1,382.1 

Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour,  feed  100 

degrees,  pressure  70  pounds 1,456.7  lbs. 

Horse-i^wer    developed  on    basis   of  30 

pounds  horse-power 48.56 

Equivalent  evaporation  per  square  foot  of 

heating  surface  per  hour 3.07 

Averages  of  Obsei'vations. 

Average  boiler  pressure,  pounds 149.1 

Average  temperature  df  feed  water,  de- 
grees   55.2 

Average  temperature  of  flue  gases,  de- 
grees   534 

Average  draught  suction,  inches .15 

Per  cent,  of  moisture  in  steam .3 

Weather  and  outside  temperature Clear — Warm. 

RESULTS. 

Water    evaporated    per   pound    of    coal, 

pounds.    6.933 

Equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal 

from  and  at  212  decrees,  pounds 8.389 

Ekjuivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  com- 
bustible from  and  at  212  degrees, 
pounds 9.168 

External  air  temperature 66 

Boiler-room  temperatilre 78 

Thickness  of  fires 6  in.  to  8  in. 

Interval  between  firings 

Rate  of  combustion  reduced  to  a  standard 
draught  of  .4  inches — 

=  actual  rate  x  i/ — 28.7 

f   actual  drauglit 


2.4 

Normal. 

October  31,  1896. 

9.15 
1,274 
110 
8.6 
11,332- 

139.2 

12.2 
1,288.5 

1,300.4  lbs. 

43.3 

2.74  lbs. 

147.1 

66.7 

518 
.12 
.36 
Clear — Warm. 


8.895 
10.786 


11.746 
70 
80 
8  in.  to  4  in. 
7  min.  to  10  min. 


22.8 
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TABLE  U. 
Test  8. 

Horizontal  Return  TubtUar  Boiler  and  Ilawley  Furnace, 

Date . .     January  80,  1897. 

Duration,  actual hours.     10  hps.  40  min. 

**         equivalent hours.       9  *'    80     " 

Coal — Pocahontas. 

Total  weight,  including  .4  of  wood pounds.  4,071 

Moisture percent.  4.17 

Dry  coal pounds.  8,901 

Refuse * '  254 

•*      percent.  6.5 

Combustible pounds.  3,647 

Dry  coal  per  hour **      ^  411 

Mean  thickness  of  fire  above  dead  plate,  (upper  grate) inches.  12 

'•      (lower  grate) "  8i 

Fireman — M.  Fagan. 

Number  of  firings  (9  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.) 52 

Mean  intervals  between  firi  ngs minutes.  10 

Pressures. 

Gauge pounds.  108 

Draught  (average) inches.  .39 

Temperatures. 

External  air degrees  Fahr.  24 

Boiler  room '*  68 

E:^»ipingg^ses '*  491 

Peed  water **  39 

Quality  of  steam  (1  =  dry  steam) .99 

Water  fed  to  boiler  and  apparently  evaporated pounds.  36,610 

Dry  steam **  86,254 

*'        "     from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr •'  44,875 

*'     **    '*         "          •*    per  hour **  4,671 

Evaporation. 

Per  pound  coal  as  weighed,  actual  conditions "  8.9 

from  and  at  212  degreed  Fahr **  10.9 

dry  coal  from  and  at  212  decrees  Fahr "  11 .88 

combustible  from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr "  12.17 

Rates  of  Combustion. 

Per  square  foot  of  upper  grate  per  hour 20 

**         *•        *•    "total        '•       "      •*     9 

reduced  to  .4-inch  draught  (  actual  rate  -h  a/  —-1^ —  )   20.2 

\  r    draught/ 

Rate  of  Evaporation. 
From  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr.  per  (square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hoar.       3.7 
Ditto,  based  on  boiler  surface  only ' 3.9 


«<        It        (( 
<<        << 
tt        tt 
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TABLE  III. 
Tests  1  and  2. 

Ahny  Water  Tube. 

Flue  Gas.  Per  cent,  by  volume. 

October  30.  October  31. 

COa : 11.9  13.1 

CO 6.2  0.9 

O, 8.1  4.8 

Na  (by  difference) 78.8  81.1 


Conibuetible  Analym. 


^ , ' 


C 87.0 

H 4.7 

N  (asFumed) w 2.4 

S  (assumed) .8 

O  (difference) 5.1 

100.0 
B.  T.  U.  per  pound  combustible  : 

14,650  C  +  62,200  ("h  -  |)  +  4,000  S 

m-^ =  ^^'^^- 

Coal  Analysis  as  Fired, 

Moisture 1.8  2.4 

'Earthy  matter 5.1  5.1 

Combustible 93.8  92.5 

100.0  100.0 

B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  coal  as  fired 14,826         14.158 

Refuse not  analyzed. 

Combustible  in  refuse— p.  c.  of  total  coal 

Earthy  matter  in  chimney 

Pounds  dry  gas  per  pound  carbon 16.7  17.95 

Pounds  dry  gas  per  pound  combustible 14.59  15.62 

HaO  in  gas  from  H  in  coal 40  .40 

**      '•    "       "HaO**    *'    01  .02 

Total  gas  per  pound  combustible *  15 .  00  16 .  04 

Air  per  pound  combustible 14.00  15.04 

p.  c.  p.  c. 

Dr.  Heat  balance  based  on  combustible 100.00  100.00 

Cr.   Steam 57.9  74.1 

Sensible  heat  in  waste  gases  above  temperature 

of  external  air 11.4  11.8 

Latent  heat  of  H^O  in  gases 2.6  2.6 

Incompleto  combustion  to  CO 19.6  8.7 

Radiation 1.7  2.4 

Carbon  and  hydrocarbons  in  smoke,  unaccounted 

for  and  error 6.8  5.4 
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TABLE  IIL 

Tests  1  akd  2  (Concluded). 

Almy  Water-tube  Boiler. 

Dr.  Heat  balance  baseJ  on  coal 100.00  100.00 

Or.    Steam 55  8  71 .5 

Seusiblo  beat  in  gases 11.4  11.8 

Latent  heat  of  H^O  in  gases 3.6  2.6 

lucomplt to  combustion  to  CO 19.6  8.7 

Radiation 1.6  2.3 

Combustible  in  ashpit  (estimate) 4.  4. 

Ctirbon  and  hydrocarbons  in  smoke,  unaccounted 

for  and  error 5.0  4.1 

Test  8. 
Horizontal  Return  Tubular  Boiler  and  Hawley  Furnace. 

Analj/ses  Flue  Gases. 

Per  cent,  by 
Volume. 

CO, 10.6 

O, 10 

CO 0 

N,  (bj  difference) " 70.4 


100 
Coal  as  Weighed. 

Per  cent,  by 
Weight. 

C 81.38 

H 4.47 

N 1.23 

O  (b/  diflference) 2.56 

S  (volatile) 59 

Earthy  matter 5.60 

Moisture 4.17 


100 


B.T   U.  per  pound  of  coal  )^^^5^  ^^22 /O^ 

B.  T.  U.  per  pound  combustible)  \         8/  ( 


14,526 
16,100 


Waste  Oases. 


I>ry  gjis  per  pound  cirbon  ourned.  pounds 23.66 

11,0  from  hydrogen  in  coal,  pounds 40 

*'       *•     moisture    "      "  "       03 

"         added  before  firing  (estimated),  pounds 05 


«(       (( 


Total  gas  per  pound  of  carlton 57        24  23 

Gas  I  er  pound  of  coal  us  fired 19.72 

Specific  heat  taken  a^  .246. 
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TABLE   III. 

Test  3  {Concluded). 

Horizontal  Return  Tubular  Boiler  and  Hawley  Furnace, 

Heat  Balance  Based  on  Coal. 

Per  cent.       Per  cent. 

Dr.  Heat  in  coal  fed  to  furnace 100.00 

Cr.  Useful  heat  in  steam 72. 8 

Latent  beat  in  HiO  in  gases  of  combustion 3.1 

Sensible  heat  in  gases  of  combustion  above  temperature  of 

external  air 15.6 

Incomplete  combustion  to  CO 0 

Balance  made  up  of  combustible  in  ashpit  (estimated  2^ 
per  ceot.),  radiation  (estimated  4  per  cent.),  and  other 
minor  losses 9 


100.0  100.00 

Heat  Balance  on  Combustible. 

Per  cent.       Per  cent. 

Dr.  Heat  in  combustible 100.00 

Cr.  Useful  beat 72.9 

Latent  heat  in  HaO  iu  gases  of  combustion 3.1 

Sensiiile  heat  in  HaO  in  gases  of  combustion  above  temper- 
ature of  outside  air 16.6 

L  oiiiiiiete  combustion  to  CO 0 

Baiauce  made  up  of  radiation  (estimated  4  per  cent.),  error 
due  to  counting  as  combustible  earthy  matter  up  the 
chimney  ;  other  errors  and  bydrocarbons  in  gases 8.4 


100.0  100.00 

DISODSSION. 

Prof,  J,  n,  Kinealy. — I  find  Mr.  Hale's  paper  of  great  interest, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  of  value  to  those  engineers  who  have  not 
heretofore  given  much  attention  to  the  analysis  of  furnace  gases. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Hale  means  bj  "  rubber  pipe." 
If  he  means  soft  rubber  tubing,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  by 
chemists,  he  ought  to  tell  us  what  gases  will  be  aflfected  by  the 
tubing  and  how  they  will  be  aflfected. 

Caustic  potash  is  usually  sold  as  potassium  oxide,  and  there 
are  about  five  grades  or  qualities,  as  follows : 

List  Price 
per  pound. 

1.  Potassium  oxide,  com.  (crude  potash)  $0.15 

2.  "  ,    "       fused,  white,  in  sticks .65 

3.  *'  **       chem.  pure,  by  alcohol 1.50 

4.  *'  "          "          "      by  baryta 8.50 

5.  '*  "       pure,  with  lime  (potassa  lime) 2.00 
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The  grade  to  use  is  No.  2,  the  ordinary,  white,  caustic  potash. 

I  think  most  engineers  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  use  red 
phosphorus  for  the  determination  of  the  oxygen  than  the  pyro- 
gallol.  It  can  be  prepared  and  put  in  the  pipette  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  as  long  as  any  of  the  phosphorus  remains  in  the  pipette 
it  is  ready  for  use.  If  the  Orsat-Muencke  apparatus  is  used — 
and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hale  that  it  is  probably  the  best  for  engi- 
neers— the  oxygen  pipette  must  be  reversed,  so  that  the  gases 
pass  into  the  bulb  with  large  mouth,  if  phosphorus  is  used.  The 
phosphorus,  whea  bought,  will  be  in  short  pieces  or  sticks  about 
one-half  an  inch  in  diameter^  These  must  be  melted  and  cast 
into  sticks  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  three  inches 
long.  These  sticks  are  then  put  in  the  large-mouthed  bulb  of 
the  oxygen  pipette,  and  when  the  pipette  is  connected  to  the 
apparatus  it  is  ready  for  use.  Water,  of  course,  is  used  as  the 
displacing  fluid.  I  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  pyrogallol,  and 
do  not  like  it.  It  is  some  trouble  to  prepare  the  phosphorus 
sticks,  as  phosphorus  must  always  be  handled  under  water ;  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  any  of  it  in  any  cuts  on  the  hand, 
as  it  may  make  a  bad  sore. 

I  do  not  calculate  the  weight  of  air  admitted  to  the  furnace  per 
pound  of  carbon,  or  combustible,  as  Mr.  Hale  does,  because  I 
consider  his  method  clumsy.  Neglecting  the  moisture  in  the 
gases  and  the  unbumed  hydrocarbons,  the  weight  of  air  admitted 
to  the  furnace  per  pound  of  carbon  burned  is 

m         ....     j^^l>20(200~y) 
^  ' X  +  y 

X  is  the  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  the  CO2  in  the  gases ; 

y  is  the  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  the  CO  in  the  gases. 

The  deduction  of  this  formula  is  briefly  as  follows : 

By  the  laws  of  chemical  combinations  it  may  be  shown  that  if 
a  pound  of  carbon  is  burned  to  CO  and  CO^,  so  that  the  weight 
of  carbon  in  the  CO2  is  d,  and  that  in  the  CO  is  1  —  ^,  and  these 
gases  CO  and  CO2  are  mixed  with  other  gases,  the  relation 
between  the  carbon  in  the  CO2,  the  carbon  in  the  CO,  the  per 
cent.,  by  volume,  of  the  CO2  in  the  mixture  of  gases,  and  the  per 
cent.,  by  volume,  of  the  CO,  is  given  by  the  formula 
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From  this  is  obtained 

X 


(3)    .......     d=      ^ 

It  can  also  be  shown  that 

where  A  is  the  yolame  of  the  mixture  of  gases  at  32  degrees 
Fabr. 

From  these  equations  we  get 

,.v  .  1         1100 

^^^ "^  "  0.369  {x  +  y) 

When  coal  is  burned  in  a  furnace,  the  volume  of  tbe  resulting 
gases  depends  upon  the  completeness  of  the  combustion  and  tbe 
composition  of  the  coal. 

When  CO3  is  formed,  the  volume  of  the  CO2,  measured  at  82 
degrees  Fahr.,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  volume  of  tbe  O  used ; 
when  CO  is  formed,  tbe  volume  of  the  CO  is  twice  the  volume  of 
the  O  used ;  wben  hydrogen  is  burned,  the  volume  of  the  gas 
foimed,  HO,  is  twice  the  volume  of  the  O  used  ;  and  when  sul- 
phur is  burned  tbe  volume  of  the  resulting  gas  is  equal  to  the 
volume  of  the  O  used. 

Hence,  the  volume  of  the  gases,  measured  at  32  degrees  Fabr., 
in  a  furnace  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  air  admitted,  plus  one-half 
tbe  volume  of  the  CO,  plus  the  volume  of  the  moisture  from  the 
coal,  plus  one-half  the  volume  of  the  moisture  from  tbe  hydrogen 
in  tbe  coal,  plus  the  volume  of  tbe  unburned  hydrocarbons. 
Neglect  the  moisture  and  tbe  unburned  hydrocarbons,  and  call  V 
tbe  volume  of  the  air  admitted  per  pound  of  carbon  burned,  and 
vre  get 

«" ■^=''*^- 

From  this  we  have 

m  y_A{m-y) 

^ ' 200    ■ 

Pat  in  (7)  the  Talne  of  A  ns  given  by  (5),  and  we  get  that  the 
volume  of  air  admitted,  per  pound  of  carbon  burned,  is 

.„  rr-  1100(200 -y) 

^  -' 0.369  (a; +  y)" 
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Since  one  cubic  foot  of  air  at  32  degrees  Fahl*.  weighs  0.0807 
pounds,  the  weight  of  air  admitted  per  pound  of  carbon  is 

(9)    .    .    .    .     TT  =  0.0807 F=l-:20(200-y) 

^  aj  +  y 

Tbis  formula  is  very  handy  to  use  in  the  boiler  room  when  a 
test  is  being  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  air  being  admitted  to  the  furnace  at  all  tiipes. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  make  a  heat  balance  as  described  by 
Mr.  Hale. 

I  think  the  term, '' Latent  heat  in  HsO/'  on  page  914,  should  be 
''  Heat  of  gasification  of  HjO,"  and  that  the  factor  966  should  be 
replaced  by  a  factor  whose  value  is  about  1100.  This,  however, 
would  make  a  very  small  change  in  the  total  heat. 

I  think  the  great  value  of  gas  analysis  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
enables  us  to  adjust  the  air  supply  properly.  The  few  analyses 
wliich  I  have  made  have  convinced  me  that  in  the  ordinary  fur- 
nace under  the  ordinary  return  tubular  boiler,  there  is  consider- 
able loss  due  to  incomplete  combustion  of  the  carbon,  especially 
Avhen  using  a  bituminous  coal  of  low  grade  but  rich  in  volatile 
matter.  Whether  or  not  there  are  any  nnbumed  hydrocar- 
bonSy  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  there  must  be,  as  there  is  often 
so  large  an  amount  of  CO.  When  the  fire  is  thick  or  dirty 
there  is  almost  always  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  and  an  excess  of 
CO  immediately  after  firing. 

I  have  often  gotten  as  high  as  10  per  cent.  CO  and  little  or  no 
free  oxygen. 

When  there  are  any  unburned  hydrocarbons,  or  a  large  amount 
of  CO  in  the  gases,  there  is  no  way  to  cheek  the  analyses ;  but 
when  there  are  no  unburned  hydrocarbons  and  a  small  per  cent., 
probably  less  than  2  or  3,  of  CO,  the  sum  of  the  per  cent,  of  CO2, 
one-half  the  per  cent,  of  CO,  and  the  per  cent,  of  free  oxygen 
should  be  about  constant.  This  sum  should  never  he  equal  to  21 
except  when  burning  pure  carbon. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter, — Mr.  Hale's  paper  in  relation  to  "Flue 
Gas  Analyses  "  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  in  general  my 
experience  is  quite  similar  to  his,  I  note  that  Mr.  Hale  shows  in 
the  examples  submitted  a  considerable  amount  of  CO  in  some 
instances.  We  have  made  many  attempts  to  find  this  gas  in  con- 
nection with  a  flue  gas  analysis,  and  have  never  been  able  to  find 
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it  present  except  so  far  as  a  mere  trace  or  an  exceedingly  minute 
quantity  is  concerned.  I  consulted  Professor  Dennis  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  who  has  charge  of  that  work  in  Cor- 
nell University,  and  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  methods  of 
flue  gas  analysis  while  taking  a  graduate  course  in  Germany.  He 
assures  me  that,  under  the  conditions  which  ordinarily  exist  in 
reference  to  the  operation  of  a  boiler,  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
impossible  for  CO  to  exist,  and  that  it  cannot  exist  in  the  pres- 
ence of  free  oxygen  unless  it  be  drawn  from  the  boiler  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  I  hope  that  Professor  Dennis  will  also  discuss 
this  question  before  the  Society. 

The  method  of  drawing  the  sample  of  flue  gas  from  the  base  of 
the  chimney  is  not  to  be  commended,  since  a  great  deal  of  air  is 
likely  to  be  drawn  into  the  flue  gases  by  filtration  through  the 
brickwork,  and  I  prefer  now  to  draw  all  samples  directly  from 
the  combustion  chamber,  and  before  any  opportunity  for  any 
mixture  with  air  has  taken  place..  I  found  a  few  weeks  ago  that, 
in  taking  two  samples  of  flue  gas,  the  one  from  the  back  part  of 
the  boiler,  the  other  from  the  flue,  the  diflference  in  the  amount  of 
CO2  was  very  considerable,  being  over  12  per  cent,  in  one  case 
and  only  about  7  per  cent,  in  the  other,  which  illustrates  the 
point  referred  to. 

The  method  of  drawing  the  sample  which,  in  my  opinion, 
gives  the  best  results  consists  in  the  employment  of  two  cans, 
each  of  which  is  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  thirty  inches 
in  height."  These  cans  are  connected  together  by  rubber  tubing, 
and  also  arranged  so  that  either  may  be  connected  to  the  flue. 
By  setting  the  can  which  is  full  of  water  on  a  bench  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor  and  connecting  this  to  the  flue,  and  setting  the 
empty  can  on  the  floor,  the  water  will  flow  from  the  full  can  into 
the  empty  one,  and  the  flue  gas  may  be  drawn  into  the  upper 
can.  By  regulating  the  time  of  flow  of  the  water  between  these 
cans,  a  sample  can  be  collected  which  will  represent  the  average 
for  some  considerable  time.  By  using  the  same  water  over  and 
over  again,  it  soon  becomes  saturated  and  will  absorb  no  addi- 
tional CO2  or  other  ingredients  of  the  flue  gases. 

Although  the  Orsat  apparatus  is  portable,  we  have  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  so  carrying  it  from  place  to  place  as  to  pre- 
vent breakage,  the  special  point  of  weakness  being  the  glass  con- 
nections (which  Mr.  Hale  has  omitted)  between  the  pipettes  and 
the  measuring  burette,  and  also  the  connection  of  the  double 
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absorption  pipette  by  the  tT-sUaped  tube  at  the  bottom.  The 
general  form  of  thia  pipette  is  shown  in  the  Bccompanjisg  sketch 
(Fig.  298).  To  lessen  the  risks  of  breaks  with  this  class  of  appa- 
ratus, we  have  designed  a  form  of  pipette  which  is  much  stronger, 
and  which  is  nsed  in  exactl;  the  same  manner  as  Fig.  298,  and  is 
shown  in  Fig.  299.  There  is  another  objection  to  the  Orsat 
apparatus,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  hquid  reagents  only  can 
be  used,  and  that  the  special  kind  of  liquid  reagents,  which  are 


/^ 


ordinarily  nsed  and  which  are  described  by  Mr.  Hale,  do  not  in  all 
cases  take  out  all  the  oxygen — at  least  they  are  very  slow  to  act. 
Sti^k  phosphorus  is  very  much  quicker  and  better.  As  an  illus- 
tration, the  examples  given  by  Mr.  Hale  show  that  on  October 
30th  the  sum  of  CO,,  CO,  and  O  is  21.2,  and  October  31st  is  18.8 
per  cent.  As  these  compounds  generally  replace  the  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  thia  descrepancy,  except 
by  leakage  in  the  first  case  and  by  lack  of  absorption  power  in  the 
second  case.  Wehavefoundit  very  difficult  with  the"  pyro  "  solu- 
tion to  absorb  all  the  oxygen  even  from  atmospheric  air,  the  sum 
of  O  and  CO,  usually  running  from  19  to  20  per  cent,  rather  than 
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to  20.6  per  cent.  I  became  couriiiced  that  the  Hempel  appa- 
ratus, which  uses  solid  phosphorus  for  absorbing  the  oxygen,  was 
much  superior  to  the  Orsat.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  being 
much  more  cleanly,  as  the  reagents  are  not  discolored  by  use. 

There  are  also  some  minor  points  of  advantage  in  the  fact  that 
the  Hempel  apparatus  employs  wire  gauze,  which  brings  the 
reagents  in  better  contact  with  the  gases  than  the  Orsat,  so  that 
the  time  taken  for  analysis  is  much  less.  The  Hempel  pipettes 
are,  however,  more  fragile  than  those  of  the  Orsat,  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  use  in  a  portable  apparatus,  in  my  opinion,  although  Pro- 
fessor Dennis  thinks  there  is  no  difficulty  or  especial  liability  of 
breaks  in  carrying  this  apparatus  around.  In  order  to  make  a 
portable  apparatus,  we  have  arranged  several  pipettes  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  299,  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Orsat 
apparatus  (see  Fig.  300),  but  have  arranged  them  so  that  all 
the  reagents  which  were  found  by  Hempel  to  give  best  results 
could  be  used.  This  pipette  consists  of  a  glass  bottle  without  a 
top,  into  which  fits  a  rubber  cork,  which  in  turn  supports  B^  an 
expanded  tube  with  a  capillary  stem  C,  The  gas  enters  in  the 
inner  tube,  and  by  its  pressure  drives  the  reagent  downward  in 
the  inner  tube  and  upward  in  the  outer  tube.  Gauze  is  placed  in 
the  inner  tube,  which  will  hold  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  reagent 
to  absorb  the  components  of  the  flue  gas  very  rapidly.  Iron  gauze 
is  used  for  the  CO3  and  copper  for  the  CO.  The  CO  cannot  be 
completely  absorbed  without  shaking,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  pipette  for  the  CO  be  provided  with  two  cocks,  so  that 
after  the  gas  has  been  driven  over  into  the  pipette  it  may  be  dis- 
connected from  the  measuring  burette  and  thoroughly  shaken  to 
insure  complete  absorption. 

We  have  also  slightly  modified  the  measuring  burette.  It  will 
be  noted  from  Mr.  Hale's  discussion  that  the  measuring  burette 
seldom  or  never  is  called  upon  to  read  to  more  than  21  per  cent., 
and  hence  we  have  had  the  bulb,  or  ungraduated  part,  made 
to  contain  75  cubic  centimetres,  and  the  graduated  part  made 
much  narrower  in  diameter  and  graduated  to  hold  25  cubic  centi- 
metres, thus  permitting  a  somewhat  more  accurate  determination 
than  the  usual  method  of  graduation. 

Professor  Dennis  has  made  some  recent  determinations  by 
analyzing  gases  known  to  contain  certain  constituents,  and  has 
determined,  by  comparing  different  forms  of  apparatus,  that  con- 
siderable error  is  likely  to  result  in  the  use  of  the  Orsat  apparatus. 
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Mr,  Wm,  Kent, — ^The  discussions  of  Professor  Kinealy  and 
Professor  Carpenter  show  the  difference  which  exists  between  the 
chemists,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  time  before  we  engineers 
can  settle  how  to  analyze  flue  gas  and  not  run  against  the  ideas 
of  some  chemist.  For  instance,  I  had  occasion  last  year  to  make 
a  long  series  of  boiler  tests,  including  analyses  of  the  gases,  and  I 
consulted  several  chemists  about  what  apparatus  to  use,  and, 
among  others,  Professor  Dennis  of  Cornell,  the  translator  of  Hem- 
pel's  book  on  "  Gas  Analysis."  I  was  told  by  all  the  chemists  not 
to  use  Orsat's  apparatus,  but  to  use  the  Hempel  apparatus.  I 
made  several  hundred  flue  gas  analyses,  and  one  of  the  conclusions 
which  I  reached  agrees  with  that  of  Professor  Kinealy — that  is  to 
say,  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  will  be  found  in  the 
gases.  I  used  the  Ilempel  apparatus,  followed  the  directions  in 
HempeFs  book,  and  checked  the  results  in  every  way,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  I  sometimes  had  as  high  as  7  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
oxide.  I  communicated  the  result  through  Professor  Carpenter 
to  Professor  Dennis,  and  he  says  no  one  can  get  carbonic  oxide 
in  boiler  analyses  unless  the  experiments  are  wrong  or  he  uses  the 
wrong  apparatus.  So  there  is  a  direct  issue  between  Professor 
Dennis  and  myself.  Mr.  Hale's  paper  shows  that  he  got  a  great 
deal  of  carbonic  oxide  and  Mr.  Barrus  got  a  great  deal,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  others  who  show  that  carbonic  oxide  is  found,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  statement  made  in  Hempel's  book  and 
confirmed  by  Professor  Dennis.     I  think  I  got  it. 

Professor  Carpenter,  in  his  discussion,  has  referred  to  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  how  to  collect  the  gas.  I  have  collected 
it  in  two  or  three  places,  and  T  think  they  are  all  wrong,  and  I 
don't  know  how  to  collect  the  gas  to-day  or  how  to  sample  it.  I 
don't  think  Mr.  Hale  does.  Mr.  Hale  says :  *'  The  local  variations 
are  not  often  caused  by  the  difference  of  compositioa  of  the  gases 
from  different  parts  of  the  fire,  since  the  gaSes  are  pretty  well 
mixed  by  the  time  they  have  passed  through  the  boiler."  How 
does  Mr.  Hale  know  that?  Is  it  true  that  the  gases  from  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  furnace  get  thoroughly  mixed  with  those 
on  the  left  hand?  I  don't  think  they  are  mixed  at  all.  He  says 
considerable  discretion  must  be  used  with  a  water-tnbe  boiler,  but 
he  gives  no  directions  to  guide  us.  Every  engineer  will  have  his 
own  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  no  two  will  do  it  alike. 

Mr.  Hale  says  if  an  iron  tube  is  used  it  is  well  to  drill  it  full  of 
small  holes,  not  larger  than  one-eighth  inch,  but  this  is  not  neces- 
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sary,  and  that  if  we  collect  gases  through  an  iron  tube  it  will  afifect 
the  percentage  of  carbonic  oxide.  Professor  Dennis  says  there  is 
no  carbonic  oxide ;  Mr.  Hale  says  the  iron  tube  will  affect  the 
carbonic  oxide.  He  does  not  tell  us  in  what  direction  it  will 
affect;  it  or  how  much.  The  Orsat  apparatus  Professor  Carpenter 
has  suiBciently  criticised.  Some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Orsat  ap- 
])aratus  are  well  taken — for  instance,  that  it  is  not  as'  good  as  the 
Hempel  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  use  phosphorus  for  absorb- 
ing oxygen.  The  one  thing  that  I  was  most  pleased  with  in  my 
analysis  with  the  Hempel  apparatus  was  its  determination  of 
oxygen.  Others  say  the  Orsat  is  not  as  good  as  the  Hempel  for 
ther  reasous.  I  believe  that  the  Hempel  is  as  good  as  the  Orsat 
for  carbonic  acid,  but  that  both  admit  of  large  errors  due  to  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  water  of  the  collecting  jar. 

Now  in  regard  to  carbonic  oxide.  In  Hem  pel's  book  it  is  said 
to  be  advisable  to  use  two  absorption  pipettea.  The  gas  chemist 
of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  informs  me  that  he 
always  uses  three,  and  that  two  are  not  snfBcieut.  If  you  use  the 
ordinary  solution  in  a  single  pipette  for  determining  the  carbonic 
oxide,  and  analyze  a  gas  which  has,  say,  7  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
oxide,  and  the  next  gas  you  have  to  analyze  contains  no  carbonic 
oxide,  you  will  find  the  result  a  minus  quantity — that  is,  the 
cuprous  chloride  absorbs  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  then  gives  it 
up  to  the  next  gas  that  comes  along  that  has  less.  To  check  that 
I  put  nitrogen  through  the  cuprous  chloride  bulb  and  the  nitrogen 
gained  in  bulk,  showing  that  it  had  taken  up  some  gas  from  the 
cuprous  chloride,  and  then  I  exploded  it  with  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen and  got  carbonic  acid — that  is,  I  had  collected  carbon  in  some 
form  from  the  cuprous  chloride.  So  if  an  engineer  goes  into  this 
subject  he  is  going  to  have  lots  of  trouble,  and  his  results  will 
certainly  be  full  of  errors. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  aspirating  the  gas,  Mr.  Hale  uses  a 
steam  aspirator  and  a  section  bag.  I  have  found  a  little  rubber 
pump,  like  a  syringe,  recommended  by  Hempel,  to  be  excellent  for 
clearing  out  the  collecting  tube,  getting  nothing  but  gas  in  the  tube. 

Mr,  Hale  snys  if  one  man  takes  all  the  ordinary  observations  of 
the  tests  he  will  not  have  much  time  for  gas  analyses.  He  will 
not  have  any  time  for  the  analyses,  or,  rather,  it  will  take  all  his 
time  to  make  the  gas  analyses  and  leave  no  time  to  make  boiler 
tests. 

Mr.  Hale  says :  "  Two  degrees  Fahr.  change  makes  i%  per 
60 
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cent,  error."     I  found  that  was  tme.     Oue  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties is  to  keep  the  temperature  constant. 

In  regard  to  the  heat  balance,  Mr.  Hale  says  that  he  can  get  a 
heat  balance  very  closely  by  using  gas  analysis.  He  says  :  "  It 
will  account  for  all  but  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  heat."  In  the 
analyses  I  made  the  heat  balance  did  account  for  from  2  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  heat.  So  what  was  the  use  of  the  gas 
analysis  in  regard  to  heat  balance  ?  Tlie  heat  balance,  in  boiler 
tests  with  bituminous  coal,  is  largely  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  In 
my  tests  the  use  of  the  gas  analysis  was,  as  we  went  along,  to 
determine  whether  the  fire  was  being  fired  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  what  it  should  be.  And  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  gas  analysis  was  the  oxygen  determination,  not  the  car- 
bonic acid.  If  you  get  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid, 
you  cannot  say  that  is  a  good  result ;  for  these  percentages  are 
compatible  either  with  deficient  oxygen  or  too  much  oxygen. 
The  same  percentages  of  carbonic  acid — that  is,  10  to  12  per 
cent. — may  be  found  when  you  are  taking  too  little  air  through 
the  fire,  or  too  much,  or  just  the  right  amount.  The  oxygen 
determination  is  an  indication  of  whether  the  air  supply  is  right. 
If  there  is  between  10  and  4  per  cent,  of  oxygen  we  have  the  best 
result  possible.  With  4  per  cent,  of  oxygen  we  have  only  a  trifle 
of  carbonic  oxide.  With  anywhere  between  5  and  10  per  cent, 
of  oxygen  we  have  no  carbonic  oxide  in  the  gases.  The  car- 
bonic oxide  analysis,  if  we  can  get  it  correctly,  is  a  good  indication 
of  whether  the  firing  is  correct  or  not.  The  principal  use  of  gas 
analysis  is  not  to  determine  the  heat  balance.  It  may,  in  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  some  other  kinds  of  coal,  give  within  3  or  4  per  cent, 
of  the  correct  heat  balance  ;  but  with  some  of  the  Western  coals 
it  will  not  give,  sometimes,  within  20  i)er  cent,  of  the  correct  heat 
balance,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  analysis  shows  you  nothing 
about  the  unconsumed  hydrogen  and  the  passage  of  water  gas 
(formed  by  decomposition  of  the  water  in  the  coal  during  the 
first  minute  or  two  after  firing)  up  the  chimney  unburned. 

Mr.  H,  77.  Suj)lf'c\ — In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Kent  has  said  about 
collecting  sami)les  of  gas,  I  wish  to  add  that  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  responsible  firms  of  chemists  in  Philadelphia 
declines  to  collect  samples  over  water  or  in  contact  with  water. 
They  use  a  suction  pump,  and  j^umping  enough  gas  through  so  as 
to  clear  the  apparatus  of  air,  they  then  fill  the  pipette  with  as  large 
a  sample  as  they  can  conveniently  compress  into  it. 
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Mr.  R,  S,  Hale* — Taking  up  first  the  questioD  of  apparatus, 
the  Hempel  api)aratus  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  laboratoiy  use, 
and  in  the  laboratory  is  the  most  accurate.  In  the  boiler  room, 
however,  there  are  errors  due  to  change  of  temperature  from 
which  the  Orsat  is  largely  protected  by  its  water  jacket,  while  the 
Hempel  is  not ;  so  that  the  errors  of  the  Hempel  may  be  even 
greater  than  those  of  the  Orsat  when  used  in  the  boiler  room. 
Independently  of  this,  the  less  time  occupied  by  the  Orsat  (less 
than  one-half  that  required  by  the  Hempel),  and  its  greater  con- 
venience (only  one  connection  per  analysis  as  compared  with  five 
on  the  Hempel),  make  it,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  best,  except  in  the 
few  cases  where  a  small  laboratory  is  available  near  the  boilers. 

The  modification  of  the  Orsat  pipette  which  is  suggested  by 
Professor  Carpenter  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  is  suie  to  be 
adopted.  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  however,  in  shortening  the 
burette  so  that  it  will  read  only  25  per  cent.  If  he  had  made  is 
35  per  cent,  it  would  have  been  better,  as  I  have  had  in  practice 
cases  where  I  had  to  read  to  30  per  cent.  The  limit,  when  analyz- 
ing flue  gas,  is  34  per  cent.  Neither  do  I  think  that  the  largo 
cans  which  he  uses  for  collecting  the  gas  are  as  convenient  as  the 
smaller  glass  bottles.  It  is  often  a  great  convenience  to  be  able 
to  see  that  the  collection  is  going  on  properly,  nnd  to  see  just  how 
much  gas  has  been  collected. 

The  use  of  phosphorus  for  the  determination  of  the  oxygen  it 
certainly  more  convenient  than  the  use  of  the  slow-acting  pyro- 
gallol,  but  it  has  several  disadvantages.  The  first  is  that,  if  the 
apparatus  should  break,  as  occasionally  happens  to  all  of  us,  the 
phosphorus  catches  fire  and  is  rather  dangerous:.  The  second 
disadvantage  is  that,  if  there  should  be  any  ethylene  present,  the 
phosphorus  will  not  act  on  the  oxygen.  Other  hydrocarbons — 
alcohol,  ethereal  oils,  and  ammonia — act  in  the  same  manner  as 
ethylene.  (Footnote,  v.  Hempel,  p.  124.)  Thirdly,  if  there  be  any 
carbonic  oxide  present  when  the  gas  is  passed  over  the  phos- 
phorus, part  will  be  oxidized  into  carbonic  acid,  making  the 
subsequent  determination  of  the  carbonic  oxide  erroneous.  My 
authority  for  this  statement  is  Dr.  A.  H.  Gill,  who  has  charge  of 
the  department  of  gas  analysis  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  greater  speed  and  conve- 
nience of  the  phosphorus,  I  prefer  to  use  the  slower  acting  but 
safer  and  more  accurate  pyrogallol  for  analyzing  flue  gas.     If 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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Professor  Carpenter,  when  analyzing  air  .with  the  pyrogallol, 
failed  to  absorb  all  the  oxygen,  it  must  have  been  due  to  a  poor 
solution,  as  Hempel  (p.  116)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
last  trace  of  oxygen  can  be  removed  with  certainty.  The  fact 
that  the  sums  of  the  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  either  the  whole 
or  half  of  the  carbonic  oxide,  are  not  constant  when  analyzing  flue 
gas,  is  not  necessarily  due  to  any  mistake,  but  to  the  fact  that 
oxides  of  nitrogen  are  formed  from  the  air  in  varying  amounts, 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  analysis,  and  also  to  the  burning  of 
the  hydrogen  in  the  coal,  forming  H9O,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  analysis.  The  amount  of  hydrogen  burned  varies  greatly 
at  different  times.  Shortly  after  firing,  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
burned  reaches  a  maximum,  and  the  sum  of  the  carbonic  acid  and 
oxygen  may  not  be  over  12  per  cent,  or  14  per  cent  Before  the 
next  firing,  the  hydrogen  is  often  so  completely  burned  that  there 
is  nothing  left  in  the  coal  but  pure  carbon,  and  the  sum  of  the 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  may  be  the  same  as  the  percentage  of 
oxygen  in  the  air. 

In  regard  to  the  formula  suggested  by  Professor  Kinealy,  it 
neglects  the  moisture  in  the  gases  and  the  air  accompanying  the 
oxygen  which  was  used  to  form  part  of  that  moisture  by  burning 
the  hydrogen  in  the  coal.  If  the  examples  given  in  the  appendix 
_  to  the  paper  are  figured  by  the  formula,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  sensible,  though  not  a  very  serious,  inaccuracy.  The  formula 
is  not  necessary  in  the  boiler  room,  as  it  requires  very  little  prac- 
tice to  be  able  to  regulate  the  fires  on  knowing  the  percentage 
constituents  of  the  gas,  without  waiting  for  the  figures  of  pounds 
air  per  pound  of  carbon.  In  fact,  on  account  of  the  varying 
amounts  of  hydrogen  burned  at  different  times,  before  and  after 
firing,  the  percentage  constituents  are  a  better  guide  than  even 
an  exact  computation  of  the  amount  of  air. 

In  regard  to  tlie  value  of  the  information  obtained  by  analyzing 
the  gases  and  making  out  the  heat  balance,  that,  so  far  as  the 
commercial  side  of  it  is  concerned,  must  be  decided  by  each  one 
for  himself,  and  the  remark  made  to  me  a  year  or  so  ago  by  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  large  boiler  companies  is,  unfortu- 
nately, true.  "  Gas  analyses  don't  sell  many  boilers."  But  so  far 
as  the  engineering  side  of  it  is  concerned,  we  have  in  the  gas 
analysis  and  the  heat  balance  a  weapon  which,  when  properly  han- 
dled, will  tell  us  a  great  deal  which  we  can't  get  from  an  ordinary 
boiler  test.     The  expense  is  not  very  great,  and  even  if,  some- 
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times,  we  do  account  for  more  heat  thau  there  is  in  the  coal,  that 
is  better  than  making  a  mistake  when  there  is  no  check  on  our 
work.  Sometimes  we  do  not  account  for  all  the  heat — 2  per  cent., 
or  even  20  per  cent.,  as  Mr.  Kent  has  at  times  found  missing. 
But  in  the  ordinary  test  all  the  heat,  except  what  is  in  the  steam, 
is  unaccounted  for,  and  an  attempt  to  tell  the  reasons  of  a  good 
or  bad  boiler  performance,  even  if  partially  unsuccessful,  is  better 
than  to  give  up  without  even  trying. 
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HYOROMETRIC  PROPERTIES  OF  COALS. 

BT  R.  0.  CABPBNTKB,  ITHACA,  N.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  investigation  described  in  the  following  paper  was  un- 
dertaken for  the  purposes  of  ascertaining  the  relative  qualities 
of  various  coals  when  in  the  same  physical  condition  with  ref- 
erence to  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The  in- 
vestigation was  suggested  by  noticing  the  losses  or  gains  which 
took  place  in  different  samples  of  coal  corresponding  to  the 
changes  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Two  lines  of  investigation  were  undertaken : 

First,  a  number  of  samples  of  different  coals  were  reduced  to 
a  uniform  physical  condition  by  grinding  or  powdering;  were 
then  thoroughly  dried,  and  afterward  simultaneously  exposed 
to  a  saturated  or  nearly  saturated  atmosphere,  for  a  period  of 
from  six  to  eight  days  as  required,  to  obtain  constant  weight. 
The  weight  of  moisture  was  determined  by  taking  the  difference 
between  the  first  and  final  weights,  and  this  result  was  checked 
by  thoroughly  drying  and  reweighing. 

Second,  an  investigation  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  size  of  particles  upon  the  power  to  absorb  moisture  :  the  in- 
vestigation being  similar  in  nature  to  that  previously  described. 

The  method  of  drying  in  all  cases  was  the  same.  The  coal 
was  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  220  to  240  degrees  Fahr., 
and  maintained  in  that  condition  for  one  hour. 

Results  indicate  a  very  great  difference  in  the  absorptive  power 
of  different  coals  when  in  the  same  physical  state,  but  show, 
however,  a  striking  similarity  in  this  respect  of  coals  which  are 
known  to  possess  similar  qualities  from  the  same  geographical 
districts.  TJius,  the  various  samples  of  anthracite  absorbed 
amounts   of   moisture  which  varied   from  slightly  under  5  to 
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slightly  over  6  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  coal ;  the  cok- 
ing coals  from  Western  Pennsylvania  absorbed  amounts  which 
varied  from  slightly  less  than  1  per  cent,  to  about  3  per  cent. ; 
the  Western  bituminous  coals  absorbed  from  8  to  14  per  cent. 
Pocahontas  absorbed  an  amount  greater  than  the  anthracites. 

The  first  investigation  seemed  to  indicate  that,  independent 
of  the  physical  condition^  different  coals  vary  greatly  in  their 
hygrometrical  properties,  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
pojyer  of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture  is  less  as  the  calo- 
rific value  is  greater. 

Thus  the  results  show  that  the  maximum  amount  of  moisture 
which  would  be  absorbed  by  coals  powdered  so  as  to  pass 
No.  80  sieve,  were  on  the  various  tests  as  follows  : 


Anthracites. 

Eastern  Coking 
Coals. 

Illinoid  and  Indiana 
Coals. 

% 

% 

% 

6.37 

0.69 

8.96 

6.03 

1.29 

14.10 

6.56 

1.94 

10.60 

6.70 

8.16 

4.65 

6.26 

2.10 

10.20 

4.66 

2.86 

7.80 

6.00 

6  07 

6.04 

6.84 

Average.    5.60 

1.9d 

9.77    - 

The  effect  of  the  size  of  particle  is  quite  decided.  The  larger 
the  particle  the  less  the  weight  of  moisture  which  is  absorbed. 
This  indicates  that  the  absorptive  power  is  in  part  due  to 
capillary  action  of  the  surface  (Fig.  301). 

In  the  second  investigation  the  pieces  of  coal  were  made  as 
nearly  of  definite  sizes  as  possible  considering  their  irregular 
shape,  having  diameters  respectively  one  inch,  half  inch,  quarter 
inch  and  powdered  so  as  to  pass  through  sieves  of  60  to  the 
inch.  In  these  experiments  there  were  used  two  samples  of 
anthracite  coal,  one  obtained  by  breaking  up  pieces  of  egg  coal, 
the  other  pieces  of  pea  coal ;  two  specimens  of  bituminous  coal, 
one  an  Illinois  coal  and  the  other  a  Cumberland  coking  coal. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  show  an  increase  in  absorptive 
power  as  the  size  of  the  particle  is  diminished.  The  results  are 
slightly  irregular,  due  probably  to  irregularities  in  the  samples 
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selected,  but  the  variation,  however,  is  no  more   than  would 
probably  be  found  in  the  selection  ol  samples. 

In  connection  with  the  drying  of  coals  at  temperatures  above 
the  boiling  point  a  number  of  experiments  were  made  to 
determine  whether  there  was  any  sensible  loss  of  volatile 
matter,  but  so  far  as  conld  be  determined  by  repeated  trials, 
alternately  drying  and  moistening,  and  by  varying  time  of  drying 
from  one  to  three  hours,  no  loss  of  volatile  matter  conld  be 


Fig.  301. 

detected,   and   it   seems   exceedingly  probable  that  no  loss  of 
importance  occurs  at  temperatures  below  300  degrees  Fahr. 

For  this  reason  it  would  seem  entirely  safe  to  use  this  method 
of  drying  coals  in  testing  boilers,  as  it  is  easily  applied,  and  has 
given  very  satisfactory  and  uniform  results  for  the  writer  when- 
ever used.  The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  the  various 
observations  and  the  names  of  the  coals  from  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made.  The  observations  were  taken  by  0.  E. 
Houghton,  M.E.,  and  E.  C.  Sickles,  ME. 
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D  SCU8SI0N. 

Mr,  R,  S.  Hale, — Professor  Carpenter's  paper  is  exceedicgly 
interestiDg  and  valuable,  but  I  fail  to  find  in  it  the  data  to  make 
clear  one  or  two  points,  and  I  disagree  partially  with  the  statement 
on  the  bottom  of  page  940  as  to  a  safe  method  to  be  used  in  test- 
ing coals  for  moisture. 

In  regard  to  the  absorptive  capacity  of  coals  of  different  sizes, 
I  have  found  when  drying  two  samples  of  coal,  the  one  of  lump 
size  and  the  other  of  fine  coal,  that  at  first  the  fine  coal  lost  by 
far  the  most  weight,  but  that  toward  the  end  of  the  experiment  it 
was  the  lump  coal  which  showed  the  greatest  differences  on  suc- 
C(  ssive  readings.  The  indication  was  that  if  the  experiment  had 
been  continued  long  enough  both  the  lump  and  the  fine  coal 
would  have  given  the  same  results.  Now,  in  the  experiments  in 
the  paper  it  is  shown  on  page  942  that  it  took  one  week  for  some 
samples  of  fine  coal  to  reach  a  constant  condition.  The  lump  sam- 
ples on  page  941  were,  some  of  them,  eight  or  ten  times  as  thick 
as  the  samples  of , fine  coal,  and  might,  therefore,  be  expected  io 
take  a  proportionate  time  before  reaching  a  constant  condition.  The 
experiment  on  page  941  was,  however,  apparently  continued  only 
five  weeks,  and  no  data  are  given  to  show  that  the  lump  coals  might 
not  have  gone  on  increasing  in  weight  for  some  time,  nor  are  there 
any  data  to  show  that  before  beginning  the  experiment  they  had 
been  brought  to  the  same  condition  as  the  samples  of  fine  coal. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  as  to  whether  the  samples  were  in 
the  same  condition  when  beginning  the  experiment,  it  is  implied 
that  the  coals  were  dried  for  one  hour  at  220  to  240  degrees  Fahr., 
and  this  brings  me  to  the  point  on  which  I  take  issue  with  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter.  On  the  bottom  of  page  940  he  states  that  it  is 
entirely  safe  to  use  this  method  of  drying  coal  in  testing  1  oileis, 
saying  that  he  finds  no  loss  of  volatile  matter  after  drying  for  three 
hours.  The  cliief  diflSculty  with  this  or  any  method  of  drying  yet 
jjroposed  is  not  that  volatile  matter  is  given  off,  but  that  oxygen  is 
absorbed  while  drying.  Fischer  {Chem.  Tech,  v,  d.  Brcnnstoffe^ 
p.  108)  gives  the  following  experiment :  Coal  was  dried  for  three 
hours  in  two  litres  of  air  which  had  previously  been  freed  from 
all  moisture  and  carbonic  acid.  The  temperature  was  110  to  ICO 
degrees  C.  After  the  drying,  the  air  was  found  to  contain  1.844 
per  cent,  of  water  and  0.196  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen,  making  2.04  per  cent,  in  all.     But  the  loss  of 
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weight  of  th(B  coal  was  only  1.778  per  cent.,  showing  that  the  coal 
had  been  absorbing  oxygen.  The  same  action  lias  been  noticed 
by  many  experimenters.  In  my  own  practice  I  once  dried  a 
sample  of  coal  until  it  showed  a  negative  amount  of  moisture. 
Prof.  V.  B.  Lewes  speaks  of  an  increase  of  weight  of  2  per  cent, 
when  heated  to  250  degrees  Fahr.  after  previous  drying,  an 
amount  which  would  not  be  negligible  in  a  boiler  test.  If  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter  has  in  use  any  method  which  gets  rid  of  this  dif- 
ficulty, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  give  the  details  to  the  Society. 
The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  coal  is  now  known  to  be  the 
cause  of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  any  method  of  preventing 
such  absorption  will  be  of  great  importance  to  others  besides 
those  of  us  who  test  boilers. 

Mr,  Wm,  Kent — I  think  this  paper  of  Professor  Carpenter's 
results,  in  some  degree,  from  a  correspondence  which  I  had  with 
him  during  the  past  year  on  the  subject  or  drying  and  analyzing 
coal.  In  connection  with  a  series  of  boiler  tests  which  I  made  last 
year,  I  sent  samples  of  twenty  different  coals  to  Professor  Carpen- 
ter to  have  him  make  calorimeter  tests  and  proximate  analyses, 
and  called  his  attention  to  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  drying  the 
coal ;  and  I  communicated  to  him  my  method  of  drying  coal, 
which  Professor  Carpenter  has  since  confirmed — that  is,  that  the 
coal  must  be  heated  to  over  240  degrees — say,  from  240  to  300 
degrees.  I  informed  him  at  the  time  that  I  had  found  that  there 
is  no  loss  whatever  of  volatile  matter  at  that  temperature.  The 
first  public  announcement  which  I  made  of  that  fact  was  in  revising 
my  closing  discussion  of  the  paper  read  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting 
{Transactions,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  671),  answering  a  criticism  made  con- 
cerning drying  coal  at  too  high  temperature.  In  that  discussion 
I  stated  that  I  found  no  loss  in  volatile  matter  at  a  temperature 
below  300  degrees,  and  Professor  Carpenter  now  confirms  that 
statement.  Mr.  Hale  takes  issue  with  Professor  Carpenter,  but 
offers  no  data  to  substantiate  his  position.  It  is  often  said  by 
writers  on  this  subject  that  volatile  matter  is  lost  in  drying  coal 
even  as  low  as  212  degrees.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to 
find  any  reference  showing  any  proof  of  that  statement,  and  my 
own  results  with  twenty  different  kinds  of  coal,  rimningfrom  Pitts- 
burg out  to  Illinois,  have  never  shown  any  reduction  of  weight 
after  heating  even  to  350  degrees,  but  in  all  cases,  after  reaching 
a  minimum  weight,  a  slight  increase  in  weight  took  place,  probably 
due  to  oxidation.     The  method  which  I  finally  used  to  determine 
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the  moisture  in  these  coals  may  be  described  briefly  as  follows : 
Having  obtained  an  average  sample  of  the  coal  used  in  the  boiler 
tests,  using  especial  precautions  to  prevent  its  being  au'-dried 
during  the  process  of  sampling,  it  is  run  through  a  coffee  mill 
adjusted  so  as  to  make  rather  coarse  gi^ains;  40  grammes  are  then 
dried  in  a  sand  bath  at  from  240  to  280  degrees,  until  it  has 
reached  a  minimum  v^reight  (as  determined  by  repeated  v^reigliings 
after  heating  an  hour  or  more  between  eacli  weighing)  and  begins 
to  show  an  increase  in  weight.  The  weighings  were  made  on  a 
torsion  balance  prescription  scale,  to  one  centigramme,  or  one 
part  in  4,000. 

So  far  as  I  have  gone,  this  is  the  best  way  I  know  of  to  deter- 
mine the  moisture  in  coal ;  but  the  moisture  thus  determined  will 
not  be  quite  high  enough — that  is,  there  may  be  an  error  of  one- 
quarter  of  a  i^er  cent,  due  to  oxidation  of  the  coal.  Now,  in  regard 
to  the  proofs  of  this  method  of  testing.  The  duplication  of  results 
was  extraordinary,  frequently  coming  to  one  or  two  tenths  of  one 
per  cent.,  and  after  reaching  the  minimum  the  increase  by  oxida- 
tion would  be  an  extremely  small  fraction,  usually  not  over  0.1  per 
cent.  The  question  now  is,  Did  we  lose  volatile  matter  or  not? 
One  test  was  made  by  putting  the  coal  into  a  closed  retort,  heat- 
ing it,  and  passing  the  gaseous  products,  if  any,  into  a  jar  inverted 
in  water.  On  heating  to  350  degrees  no  gases  were  found. 
Another  was  to  take  a  piece  of  lump  coal,  which  to  all  appearance 
was  dry,  from  under  a  shed,  where  it  had  been  for  a  long  time,  and 
treat  it  by  this  rapid  method  of  heating  to  from  240  to  280  degrees ; 
and  take  a  duplicate  piece  and  put  it  in  a  desiccator  over  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  let  it  remain  two  months.  Two  pieces 
of  Illinois  coal  thus  treated  lost  14  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  two 
months  by  each  of  the  two  methods  of  drying.  Then,  again,  tak- 
ing that  dried  coal  which  was  dried  by  heating  to  240  or  280,  and 
exposing  that,  where  it  would  not  be  touched,  to  the  ordinary  air 
for  two  months,  and  it  absorbed  back  the  whole  14  per  cent.  So 
the  results  were  checked  in  several  different  ways.  There  can  be, 
no  doubt,  other  methods  devised  by  chemists  to  determine  it  with 
still  greater  accuracy,  by  taking  the  retort  of  coal  and  filling  it 
fall  of  nitrogen  gas  to  avoid  oxidation,  heating  it,  absorbing  the 
moisture  driven  off  in  chloride  of  calcium,  and  determining  the 
moisture  by  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  as 
well  as  by  the  decrease  in  weight  of  the  coal. 

2£t.  Ou8.   C  Ilenning. — The  experiments  in   the  paper  are 
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based  on  a  fundamental  method,  which  is  criticised  in  the  paper 
itself.  At  the  bottom  of  page  939  it  says :  "  The  effect  of  the 
size  of  particles  is  quite  decided.  The  larger  the  particle  the 
less  the  weight  of  moisture  which  is  absorbed.  This  indicates 
that  the  absorptive  power  is  in  part  due  to  capillary  action  of  the 
surface.'*  In  spite  of  this  fact,  Professor  Carpenter  has  made  no 
attempt  to  get  a  uniform  size.  He  says  in  the  case  of  fine  pow- 
dered coal  he  passed  it  all  through  a  No.  80  sieve.  Now, 
I^assing  it  through  an  80  sieve  means  that  it  has  all  the  degrees  of 
fineness  of  powder  which  has  passed  through  that  sieve.  What  . 
he  should  liave  done  is  to  pass  all  of  the  powdered  material 
through  a  No.  80  sieve,  and  then  take  out  all  the  very  fine 
material  by  using  a  finer  sieve  ;  then  a  material  which  is  nearly 
uniform  would  be  obtained.  And  he  must  determine  beforehand 
how  much  finer  the  second  sieve  must  be  in  order  to  get  an  appro- 
priate sieve  for  the  purpose  of  his  work,  because  the  amount  of 
material  that  is  used  and  the  moisture  contained  therein  are  very 
minute  indeed.  Then  we  come  to  the  next  paragraph,  where  he 
describes  the  use  of  larger  shapes — one  inch,  half  inch,  quarter 
inch,  and  powdered  so  as  to  pass  through  sieves  of  60  to  the 
inch.  Here  again  is  the  same  error.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there 
are  errors  due  to  irregular  sizes,  and  I  again  ask  why  does  he 
not  separate  the  pieces  and  get  one  uniform  grade?  Then  he  says 
the  shapes  were  iiTegular.  I  should  say  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
obtain  pieces  of  anthracite  and  of  soft  coal  of  various  kinds  which 
are  sized  very  closely,  even  if  it  takes  a  stone  or  a  file  or  something 
else  to  get  them  to  size.  There  is  one  thing  which  I  think  is 
rather  striking,  and  that  is  the  small  amount  of  absorption  in 
coking  coal,  while  in  the  anthracite  coal  it  is  very  much  more. 
There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  Eastern  coking  coal  in  the  figures 
given.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  varies  from  nearly  7  up  to  13.16, 
while  in  the  anthracite  coal  the  variation  is  very  small — from  4.66 
to  6.37.  That  shows  that  in  the  case  of  anthracite  the  results 
were  tolerably  good,  but  in  the  case  of  Eastern  coking  coals  he 
found  such  a  great  variety  that  he  is  not  justified  in  drawing  the 
conclusion  that  the  average  is  1.92.  He  cannot  grade  the  two 
materials  together.  In  the  case  of  the  Illinois  coal  he  has  taken 
coal  that  has  a  moisture  of  4.65  up  to  14.10.  Those  cannot  be 
averaged.  Th^re  should  be  two  averages,  which  is  in  one  case 
12i  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  case  not  over  6  per  cent.,  while  his 
average  is  9.77.    These  should  be  separated  into  different  kinds 
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of  coal,  and  then  the  average  will  appear  very  much  better ;  and 
I  think  when  that  is  taken  into  account  and  when  this  difference 
in  size  is  eliminated  his  results  will  be  much  more  uniform  than 
they  are  given  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Kent — I  did  not  say  anything  in  my  remarks  about  the 
sizes  mentioned  in  Professor  Carpenter's  paper.  I  simply  wish 
to  add  that  I  found  the  same  amount  of  moisture  in  a  sample  of 
lump  coal  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter  which  I  found  in  a  dupli- 
cate sample  that  was  crushed  in  a  coffee  mill,  providing  the  dry- 
ing was  continued  long  enough.  It  took  longer  to  dry  the  lump 
coal.  Now,  the  capillary  attraction  on  the  surface  does  account 
largely  for  the  moisture  in  the  fine  coal,  and  it  seems  that  in  the 
Western  coking  coals  the  moisture  is  of  the  same  character  as  the 
moisture  in  wood ;  and  I  will  ask  to  add  to  my  discussion  a  quo- 
tation from  Professor  Johnston's  recent  work,  showing  just  what 
happens  when  you  dry  a  piece  of  wood.  Ton  never,  at  any  ordi- 
nary temperature,  can  get  a  piece  of  pine  wood  dry.  If  you  keep 
the  heat  on  you  will  finally  destroy  the  wood.  If  you  get  it  what 
they  call  kiln-dry  and  then  expose  it  to  ordinary  atmosphere,  it 
will  continue  absorbing  moisture  until  it  has  the  normal  amount 
of  moisture.  So,  with  the  Illinois  coals  they  act  the  same  way : 
if  you  dry  them  and  then  expose  them  to  the  ordinary  air,  they 
will  get  all  the  moisture  back  again  and  hold  it  by  capillary 
attraction  in  the  minute  particles  inside  the  coal. 

Prof.  li.  C.  Carpenter.^ — There  seems  little  to  be  stated  in 
respect  to  the  discussion,  except  to  clear  away  some  misapprehen- 
sions which  are  evidently  the  results  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  case. 

In  respect  to  Mr.  Hale's  remarks,  I  would  say,  first,  that  there 
is  no  statement  on  page  941  that  it  took  four  weeks  for  the  coal  to 
attain  its  driest  condition,  nor  was  any  such  an  impression  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed.  The  entire  experiment,  which  included 
many  repeated  dryings  and  moistenings,  occupied  the  time  of  four 
weeks.  The  actual  time  required  to  dry  a  sample,  instead  of 
being  four  weeks,  was  less  than  one  hour,  in  view  of  which  Mr. 
Hale's  inference  and  argument  seem  entirely  gratuitous.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  a  large  piece  of  lump  coal  would  dry  more 
slowly  than  fine  coal,  but  that  question  has  not  been  under  con- 
sideration in  the  paper.  I  do  not,  however,  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  it  would  contain  more  moisture.     In  regard 

*  Author*s  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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to  the  gain  or  loss  of  weight,  I  would  say  that  we  have  carried  on 
some  very  extensive  experiments  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
moisture  which  is  absorbed,  driven  off,  and  reabsorbed,  using  for 
this  purpose  samples  of  coal  fi'om  fifteen  mines  in  this  country 
which  were  widely  separated.  The  publication  of  this  investi- 
gation will  be  given  in  full  at  a  later  time,  but  the  investigation 
seems  to  show — First :  That  with  the  most  volatile  coals  there  is 
no  sensible  loss  of  weight  due  to  the  driving  off  of  volatile  matter 
imder  a  temperature  of  380  degrees  Fahr.,  and  with,  anthracite 
coals  there  is  no  sensible  loss  under  a  temperature  of  700  degrees 
Fahr.  Second  :  Regarding  the  gain  in  weight  which  we  found  to 
commence  under  certain  conditions  after  the  coal  was  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  which  Mr.  Hale  attributes  to  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  we  found  that  if  the  coal  was  weighed  in  the  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid,  or  before  it  had  any  chance  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air,  no  gain  was  experienced  in  any  case.  We,  further- 
more, found  that  coal  would  absorb  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
from  the  air  almost  instantly,  and  in  a  saturated  atmosphere  it 
would  return  to  its  original  weight  in  the  course  of  fifty  to  eighty 
minutea  This  investigation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  gain  in 
weight  to  which  Mr.  Hale  refers  is  due,  not  to  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  atmosphere,  but  to  the  absorption  of  moisture ;  and 
I  feel  very  certain  that  if  Mr.  Hale  will  prevent  his  coal  from 
absorbing  moisture,  he  will  find  no  gain  in  weight  under  any  con- 
ditions whatever. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  from  this  latter  investigation 
that  it  is  perfectly  safe  and  proper  to  dry  coals  at  a  temperature 
of  350  degrees,  and  believe  there  will  be  neither  further  decrease 
or  increase,  provided  the  coals  can  be  weighed  entirely  free  from 
the  chance  of  absorbing  moisture. 

Mr.  Kent's  experience,  which  is  backed  up  by  a  very  extensive 
investigation,  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  my  own,  and  I  believe 
it  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Ilenning's  discussion  with  relation  to  the  size  of  pieces  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  of  little  weight,  and  if  of  any  importance  what- 
ever, the  matter  is  entirely  answered  by  referring  to  the  diagram 
on  page  940;  there  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  effect  of  siz^  is 
not  of  the  importance  that  Mr.  Henning  "would  have  us  believe 
— in  fact,  I  may  say  that,  if  the  experiment  had  been  extended 
over  a  sufficiently  long  time,  it  would  ahsoluUly  he  without  wflu- 
ence.     The  onlj'  effect  that  size  of  particle  has  upon  the  result 
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is  to  vary  the  time  which  is  required  for  the  absorption  of  a  given 
amount  of  moisture,  and  had  the  experiments  continued  over  a 
longer  timej  it  would  have  been  absolutely  without  effect.  The 
paper  shows  a  remarkable  diflPerence  in  the  absoiptive  power  of 
different  coals ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows  a  remarkable 
uniformity  in  coals  from  certain  districts  and  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  coals  from  other  districts.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  presumed 
that  the  averages,  for  instance,  in  the  coal  districts  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  when  there  is  a  gi^eat  variation,  are  of  any  great  value 
in  indicating  the  amount  of  moisture  from  any  mine. 

The  writer  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  which  lead  to 
the  investigation  described  in  the  paper  was  not  understood  by 
Mr.  Henning;  otherwise  the  point  which  he  has  made  regarding 
the  size  of  coal  would  not  have  seemed  so  important.  The  follow- 
ing explanation  may  throw  some  light  on  this  point,  and  had  it 
been  stated  in  the  paper,  I  feel  that  such  a  misunderstanding 
would  not  have  arisen. 

In  reviewing  the  work  connected  with  certain  boiler  tests,  it 
was  noted  that  in  some  instances  the  correction  for  moisture  in 
the  coal  was  only  3  or  4  per  cent.,  while  in  others  it  was  as  high 
as  15  per  cent.  This  latter  number  was  so  very  great  that  the 
writer  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  results  of  the 
boiler  tests  in  question.  The  investigation  was  undertaken  to  find 
out  the  capacity  of  different  coals  under  the  same  condition  to 
absorb  and  retain  moisture,  and  quite  naturally  the  coals  were 
reduced  to  the  same  physical  condition  and  to  a  condition  in 
which  they  would  absorb  quickly  the  maximum  amount  of  water. 
The  investigation  was  simply  a  comparative  one,  the  important 
step  that  all  the  coals  be  in  the  same  physical  condition  being 
fully  complied  with.  The  effect  of  slight  variation  in  sizes  was 
determined  by  later  investigation  fully  described  in  the  paper. 
61 
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THE  LAWS  OF  CYLINDER  CONDENSATION. 

BT  ARTHUB  L.  RICE,  BBOOKLTM,  M.  Y. 

(Jauior  Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  losses  in  the  steam  engine,  aside  from  the  thermodynamic 
loss  which  is  due  to  the  method  of  transformation  and  cannot 
be  avoided  so  long  as  the  present  method  is  used,  are  those  of 
clearance,  radiation,  initial  condensation,  and  friction.  The 
greatest  cause  of  loss  is  condensation,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  Fig.  302,  where  the  relation  of  steam  consumption  and 
ratio  of  expansion  is  shown  for  120  pounds  absolute.  Curve  A 
is  for  the  ideal  engine  of  Bankine,  wdth  non-conducting  cylinder, 
no  condensation  and  no  clearance  ;  B  for  the  same  engine,  with 
the  loss  due  to  7.6  per  cent,  clearance  added ;  C  for  the  same 
engine,  with  conducting  cylinder  and  condensation  loss;  D 
for  the  brake  power  of  the  engine  ;  i.e.,  with  friction  loss. 
The  vertical  distance  along  an  ordinate  between  A  and  li 
measures  the  increase  in  steam  consumption  due  to  clearance, 
between  B  and  C  that  due  to  condensation,  between  C  and  D 
that  due  to  friction.  A'y  By  0\  and  D'  are  corresponding  effi- 
ciency curves,  and  vertical  distances  between  them  measure 
corresponding  losses  of  efficiency.  The  radiation  loss  was  too 
small  a  variation  to  be  shown  on  the  diagram. 

The  importance  of  the  condensation  loss  is  also  shown  in  the 
business  world  by  the  great  expense  incurred  for  jacketing  and 
compounding  engines  in  order  to  reduce  it  somewhat,  and  by 
the  saving  eflfected  by  engines  with  these  preventive  features 
over  those  without  them.  By  the  means  mentioned,  the  conden- 
sation has  been  reduced  greatly  and  much  higher  pressures  can 
be  used,  with  a  proportional  degree  of  expansion  and  correspond- 
ing economy ;  but  if  pressures  are  to  go  on  rising,  it  is  impor- 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Eugineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transactions, 
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tant  i»  redace  the  loss  still  further,  and  id  order  to  do  this  we 
must  get  at,  so  far  as  possible,  the  laws  goTemisg  condensation. 
For  eugineeriDg  parposea  the  couddDsatioQ  per  horse-power 
hoar,  or  expressed  as  a  per  cent  of  total  steam  used,  would 
seem  most  couTenieut,  and  these  two  quantities  were  investigated. 
The  latter  was  found  to  be  the  one  for  which  most  satisfactoiy 
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results  could  be  obtained,  and  has  been  retained  in  the  dis- 
coBsion. 

THE   ACTION   OP   CONDENSATION. 


For  the  sake  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  phenomenon  of 

oondensation  it  is  worth  while  to  see  what  are  the  causes  leading 

,  to  it     Consider  first  the  action  of  the  Bankine  ideal  engine. 

This  has  a  non-conducting  cjlinder,  admits  steam  with  immediate 
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rise  in  pressure,  maintains  the  pressure  constant  to  cut-off, 
expands  adiabatically,  releases  with  immediate  drop  to  back 
pressure,  and  exhausts  at  constant  pressure.  The  cylinder  will 
not  absorb  heafc.  There  is  no  clearance  and  no  chance  for  heat 
loss  except  that  due  to  the  nature  of  the  cycle.  Duriug  admis- 
sion the  work  is  due  to  the  generation  of  new  steam  in  the  boiler, 
that  in  the  cylinder  acting  simply  as  a  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  force ;  after  cut-off,  the  steam  works  expansively, 
transforming  some  of  its  internal  energy  into  work,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  some  of  the  steam  must  condense  in  order  to 
furnish  the  heat  so  transformed.  The  condensation  goes  on 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  steam,  and  the  water  particles  thus 
formed  are  held  in  suspension  in  the  form  of  a  mist.  The 
amount  of  this  condensation  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
expansion,  and  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  steam 
except  for  very  high  ratios  of  expansion.  The  condensed  steam 
which  may  cling  to  the  sides  and  heads  of  the  cylinder  and  to 
the  piston  will  remain  in  the  cylinder  except  as  swept  out  by  the 
piston  on  the  exhaust  stroke.  That  which  remains  in  suspension 
in  the  mass  of  the  steam  will  be  carried  out  at  the  exhaust  with 
the  steam.  The  water  which  remains  clinging  to  the  walls  of 
the  clearance  space  will  fall,  during  exhaust,  to  the  temperature 
corresponding  to  exhaust  pressure.  On  admission  this  water 
will  take  up  heat  from  the  incoming  steam  until  it  rises  to  the 
temperature  of  that  steam,  and  to  furnish  the  heat  needed  some 
of  the  fresh  steam  will  be  condensed.  The  condensation  will  be 
due  to  contact  with  the  cooler  water  and  will  be  local  at  the 
points  on  surfaces  where  such  water  exists.  The  water  formed 
by  this  action  will  be  added  to  that  already  existing,  thus 
increasing  the  size  of  the  drops  or  the  thickness  of  the  film 
on  the  clearance  surfaces.  During  admission  no  further  con- 
densation will  occur,  but  during  expansion  there  will  be  the 
same  condensing  action  as  on  the  previous  stroke  throughout 
the  mass  of  the  steam ;  there  will  be  the  same  tendency  for  some 
of  the  water  thus  formsd  to  cling  to  the  walls  as  on  the  first 
stroke,  and  some  of  it  will  unite  with  the  film  already  on  the 
clearance  surfaces  to  increase  its  thickness.  To  evaporate  at 
exhaust  pressure  the  water  so  added  would  require  the  expen- 
diture by  the  water  film  of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  at 
that  pressure  for  such  amount  of  water  as  is  evaporated.  There 
is  available  only  the  heat  due  to  the  fall  of  the  water  film  from 
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the  temperature  of  admission  to  that  of  exhaust.  This  is  obvi- 
ously not  sufficient  to  evaporate  both  the  addition  from  con- 
densation during  admission  and  that  from  expansion,  so  that 
the  clearance  surfaces  arrive  at  admission  with  a  little  more 
water  upon  them  than  at  the  end  of  the  first  exhaust  stroke. 
The  same  thing  will  occur  in  succeeding  strokes,  the  film  of 
wator  growing  a  little  thicker  during  each  cycle  until  the  limit 
is  reached  when  more  water  refuses  to  adhere  to  the  clearance 
surfacas.  Thus  we  see  that  to  have  initial  condensatioh  we  do 
not  need  a  conducting  cylinder,  only  adiabatic  expansion.  In 
regard  to  this  Isherwood  says  that  the  "  initial  cause  of  conden- 
sation is  the  dew  deposited  from  external  radiation  and  adia- 
batic expansion."  * 

The  larger  the  expansion  the  sooner  will  the  condensation 
come  to  its  limit,  but  it  will  reach  it  sooner  or  later.  If  there 
be  no  expansion  there  will  be  no  condensation. 

Iiet  us  now  consider  what  will  be  the  course  of  events  if  the 
cylinder  be  capable  of  absorbing  and  giving  up  heat.  Let  the 
cylinder  be  as  warm  as  the  entering  steam  and  the  walls  free 
from  moisture.  During  admission  for  the  first  stroke  we  shall 
have  the  same  action  as  in  a  non-condensing  cylinder ;  during 
expansion  there  will  be  condensation,  as  before,  and  the  same 
tendency  for  some  of  the  moisture  to  cling  to  the  walls  ;  but  the 
walls  were  hot  to  start  with,  and,  as  the  water  touches  them — it 
being  cooler  than  they — heat  will  flow  into  it  and  some  of  it  be 
reevaporated.  Thus  the  walls  will  be  kept  dry  until  exhaust. 
During  exhaust  some  heat  will  flow  into  the  cold  steam  from 
the  cylinder,  but  the  amount  will  be  small  on  account  of  the  poor 
conductivity  of  the  layer  of  dry  steam  next  the  cylinder  walls. 
At  admission  there  will  bo  no  layer  of  water  to  be  heated 
by  the  incoming  steam ;  but  the  walls  themselves  have  given 
up  some  of  their  heat,  and  hence  their  temperature  has  fallen 
below  that  of  the  admission  steam,  and  heat  will  be  required  to 
restore  them  to  their  original  condition.  This  will  call  for  the 
condensation  of  steam  to  furnish  the  heat,  and  the  water  from 
this  local  condensation  will  be  deposited  on  the  surfaces  to 
which  the  heat  is  surrendered.  This  will  continue,  on  the  fresh 
surface  exposed  to  the  steam  by  the  moving  piston,  up  to  the 
point  of  cut-oflf.     During  expansion  the  walls  and  their  water 


*  Bnrrineering  Researches,  vol.  i.,  p.  130. 
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film  will  give  up  heat  to  the  water  of  expansion  which  comes  in 
contact  with  them,  the  amount  of  the  action  depending  on  the 
ratio  of  expansion  ;  at  release  the  temperature  of  the  steam  will 
fall  to  that  due  to  the  back  pressure,  the  film  of  water  will  give 
up  heat  to  the  steam,  or  will  itself  partly  evaporate  until  the 
remainder  reaches  the  temperature  of  exhaust ;  then  heat  will 
flow  from  the  hotter  cylinder  walls  to  evaporate  that  remaining. 
The  walls  will  thus  be  deprived  of  more  heat  than  on  the  previ- 
ous stroke,  for  there  will  be  abstracted,  by  the  film  condensed 
during  admission,  nearly  as  much  as  it  gave,  and,  in  addition, 
that  needed  to  evaporate  the  water  particles  due  to  expansion 
which  touch  the  wall.  Thus  at  admission  the  walls  will  be  dry, 
but  at  a  lower  temperature  than  at  the  end  of  the  former 
exhaust  stroke.  During  the  third  admission  more  steam  will  be 
condensed  to  heat  the  cylinder  than  during  the  second;  during 
the  third  expansion  and  exhaust  more  heat  will  be  given  up  by 
the  walls  than  during  the  second,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  third 
exiiaust  stroke  the  cylinder  will  be  cooler  than  at  the  end  of  the 
second.  The  action  will  thus  be  cumulative,  the  limit  being  set 
either  by  the  water  which  can  adhere  to  the  cylinder  or  by  the 
capacity  of  the  walls  for  absorbing  and  rejecting  heat.  During 
exhaust,  after  the  adherent  water  has  all  been  evaporated  there 
will  be  almost  no  heat  given  up  by  the  cylinder  on  account  of 
the  poor  conducting  power  of  the  dry  steam,  but  during  admis- 
sion, expansion,  and  the  early  part  of  exhaust  the  heat  inter- 
change will  be  much  greater  between  the  walls  and  the  steam 
than  between  the  water  film  and  the  steam  in  a  non-conducting 
cylinder.  If  there  be  no  expansion,  there  will  be  some  condensa- 
tion due  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  temperature  of  the  cylinder 
walls,  but  the  action  will  be  slight.  Isherwood  says  :  "  On  tho 
whole,  there  is  probably  but  a  trifling  difference  in  the  loss  by 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  metal  by  the 
superheating  of  the  steam  or  vapor  within,  whether  the  steam  be 
used  with  or  without  expansion."* 

We  have  seen  how  condensation  acts  by  absorption  and  re- 
jection of  heat ;  also  that  it  is  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  con- 
densation of  steam  during  adiabatic  expansion,  but  to  some 
extent  to  the  rise  and  fall  in  temperature  of  the  absorbent  cyl- 
inder walls.     To  avoid  it  utterly,  all  condensation  during  expan- 

*  Engineering  Eeaearches,  vol.  i.,  p.  126. 
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sion  must  be  avoided,  or  we  must  have  a  cylinder  surface  which 
is  non- absorbent  of  heat  aud  to  which  water  cannot  adhere. 

Iq  the  actual  engine,  probably,  the  loss  is  produced  partly 
by  the  metal,  partly  by  the  water,  and  the  part  which  each  takes 
in  the  action  is  continually  varying. 

If  there  were  no  lag  of  the  temperature  of  the  walls  behind 
that  of  the  steam,  the  metal  would  go  through  the  full  tempera- 
ture range  due  to  the  change  in  pressure  from  admission  to 
exhaust  at  each  stroke.  Fortunately  there  is  lag.  The  con- 
densed steam  is  all  evaporated  soon  after  release,  and  before  the 
walls,  except  at  the  very  inner  surfaco,  have  reached  the  tem- 
perature of  exhaust.  After  that  the  rejection  of  heat  to  the  dry 
steam  is  slow,  and  the  walls  may  not  be  much*  below  the  tem- 
perature at  release  when  the  entering  steam  of  a  new  cycle 
strikes  them.  At  admission,  however,  steam  condenses  on  the 
surfaces,  giving  a  good  conducting  film  of  wet  steam,  and  heat 
will  flow  into  the  walls  until  they  have  attained  the  maximum 
temperature  of  the  steam.  Thus  the  walls  may  be  hotter,  but 
never  much  colder,  than  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.  If  we  can 
keep  the  walls  dry,  or  a  layer  of  dry  or  superheated  steam  next 
them,  it  will  reduce  the  action,  for  the  walls  will  give  up  less 
heat  during  expansion  and  exhaust,  and  consequently  take  up 
less  during  admission.  Also  the  less  the  rate  of  expansion  in  u 
cylinder  the  less  will  be  the  condensation  due  to  expansion,  and 
the  less  will  be  the  heat  taken  from  the  walls  by  the  steam  next 
them  during  exhaust.  On  these  facts  the  expedients  depend  for 
their  success  which  have  been  employed  to  reduce  the  evil. 

FACTORS   THAT   CONTROL  CONDENSATION. 

Having  seen  how  important  a  source  of  loss  condensation  is, 
and  how  the  action  proceeds  during  a  cycle,  we  next  wish  to 
know  which  factors  determine  the  amount  of  condensation  in 
any  given  case,  which  are  most  important,  and  how  they  may  be 
so  controlled  as  to  make  the  loss  a  minimum.  In  order  to  get 
at  these  facts  it  will  be  best  to  consider  first  the  laws  of  trans- 
mission of  heat.  We  may  confine  ourselves  to  metals  and  for 
the  most  part  to  iron,  for  with  this  material  only  do  we  have  to 
deal  in  the  real  engine  cylinder.  Evidently  the  best  metal  is 
that  which  has  most  resistance  to  the  flow  of  heat  into  it,  both 
at  the  surface  and  through  the  interior.     Isherwood  found  that 
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tbo  conductivity  of  metals  is  as  follows,  his  method  of  deter- 
miuadon  being  to  fill  metal  pots  with  water  at  212  degrees 
Fahr.,  surround  them  with  steam,  and  measure  the  evaporation 
in  a  given  time  :  * 

Copper 1.000  Wrought  Iron 0.681 

Bra^s  (60  Cu,  40  Zn\. .  .0.866  Cast  Iron 0.491 

He  found  also  that  between  i  and  f  inch  the  amount  of  heat 
transmitted  was  independent  of  thickness  and  proportional  to 
the  temperature  difference  between  inside  and  outside  surfaces. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  resistanc3  to  flow  of  heat  is 
almost  entirely  at  the  surface  of  the  metal ;  hence  that  the  char-- 
acter  of  the  surf&ce  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  interior, 
an  importance  increased  by  the  fact  that  as  there  is  internal 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  heat  to  and  from  the  metal,  the  por- 
tions near  the  surface  will  be  more  active  in  heat  interchange 
than  those  deeper  ia  the  metal ;  hence  they  will  have  a  greater 
temparature  range.  From  the  table,  cast  iron  is  the  best  of  the 
available  metals  so  far. as  conductivity  is  concerned,  and  it  is 
the  one  most  used  for  cylinders. 

The  heat  capacity,  or  specific  heat,  must  have  an  influence  as 
determining  how  much  heat  will  be  absorbed  by  the  layer  of 
metal  in  action  while  going  through  a  given  range  of  tempera- 
ture. If  an  entirely  non-absorbent  and  non-conducting  sub- 
stance could  be  used,  evidently  there  would  be  nothing  but  the 
water  in  the  cylinder  to  produce  condensation,  and  the  action 
would  be  much  reduced.  The  relation  of  specific  heats  is  as 
shown  by  the  following  values  from  Kent's  Mecha?iical  Engineer* 8 
Pocket'Booky  p.  457  : 

Brass 0.09:  9  Wrought  Iron 0.1188 

Copper 0.0951  Cast  Iron 0.1298 

Cast  iron  will  absorb  more  heat  than  any  other  of  the  com- 
mon metals  wrhich  are  available.  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
a  brass  cylinder  might  ba  a  good  device,  but  durability  and  cost 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  heat  capacity,  and,  with  any  metal, 
there  is  still  the  water  film  to  contend  with.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  the  conducting  power  of  a  solid  cylinder  of  bronze 
more  than  balances  the  apparent  benefit  of  small  absorption.t 

*  Shock,  Steam  Bailers,  p.  58. 

t  Donkin,  Proceedings  Inst.  Civil  Eng.,  vol.  ex  v.,  p.  263. 
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Experiments  have  been  tried  with  various  surface  linings,  but 
none  have  proven  of  sufficient  value  to  come  into  general  use. 
In  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  condition  of  the  surface  there  has 
been  some  experimentation.  Mr.  D.  CroU  found  that  a  cast- 
steel  cup  having  part  of  the  surface  rough  and  part  turned  and 
polished,  when  filled  with  hot  water  would  evaporate  a  film  of 
water  formed  on  the  outside  by  the  condensation  of  steam  in 
48  seconds  from  the  rough  part  and  in  78  seconds  from  the 
smooth.  This  would  indicate  a  much  more  active  heat  inter- 
change between  the  steam  and  rough  surface  than  between  the 
steam  and  the  smooth  surface.  This  inference  is  apparently  sup- 
ported by  the  action  of  two  engines  built,  the  one  with  rough 
piston  and  cylinder  ends,  the  other  with  the  surfaces  finished  ; 
the  former  seemed  to  work  with  a  great  deal  of  water  in  the  cyl- 
inder, the  latter  quite  dry,  but  no  positive  experiments  have  yet 
been  reported.*  Doctor  Thurston  has  invented  a  method, of 
treatment  for  iron  surfaces  by  pickling  in  acid  to  render  the 
iron  somewhat  porous,  then  coating  with  a  varnish  of  drying 
oil.  He  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  condensation  40  to  60 
per  cent,  by  this  method.t  This  being  so,  it  is  probable  that 
the  film  of  oil  which  would  collect  on  the  clearance  surfaces 
when  running  will  tend  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  metal.  The 
oil  will  also  be  beneficial  in  tending  to  prevent  water  from  ad- 
hering to  the  walls.  Hence  the  attempts  now  being  made  to 
substitute  graphite  for  oil  in  cylinder  lubrication  may  prove 
injurious  to  economy  from  the  effect  on  condensation. 

SpeeL — Initial  condensation  must  evidently  be,  in  some  way, 
proportional  to  the  time  for  either  absorption  or  rejection  of 
heat  by  the  metal.  It  is  more  convenient  to  consider  the  speed 
of  revolution  than  the  time  of  contact  of  the  steam  and  the 
cylinder  wall  in  the  case  of  the  engine,  but  as  such  time  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  speed,  this  involves  no  difficulty, 
the  speed  factor  being  simply  placed  in  the  denominator. 
Whether  the  time  of  contact  considered  should  be  that  with  the 
admission  steam  or  that  with  the  exhaust,  is  a  matter  admitting 
of  some  debate  ;  the  speed  will  be  proportional  to  eithrr,  so  that 
it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  relative  values  of  the  conden- 
sation at  different  speeds,  but  it  will  make  a  decided  difference 
in  the  formula  for  condensation  at  any  given  speed.     We  have 

♦  Transactions  Institute  Naval  Architects  of  Great  Britain,  1894. 
t  Transactions  A.  S.  C.  E.,  1890. 
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seen  that  initial  condensation  is  produced  by  previous  evapora- 
tion of  adiabatic  condensation.  On  this  basis  it  would  seem  that 
the  time  of  evaporation — i.e.,  time  of  contact  with  the  exhaust 
steam — will  govern  the  amount  of  heat  which  can  be  exchanged 
between  the  two  substances.  This  time  is  generally  longer 
than  the  time  of  contact  with  the  live  steam^  too,  if  the  whole 
period  of  exhaust  is  considered ;  but  in  many  cases  the  water 
film  is  all  evaporated  from  the  wall  early  in  the  return  stroke, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  action  will  be  almost  nothing.  In 
the  case  of  the  admission  the  action  will  continue  up  to  cut-off, 
for  fresh  surface  will  be  coming  into  contact  with  the  live  steam 
all  the  time,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  moist  steam,  which 
is  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  The  rates  of  absorption  and  rejec- 
tion are  probably  about  equal  so  long  as  moist  steam  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  wall ;  so  that  the  times  of  action  of  the  heat  inter- 
change during  exhaust  and  admission  are,  perhaps,  not  greatly 
different.  As  a  matter  of  scientific  interest,  the  true  limit  may 
be  worthy  of  determination,  but  the  relation  of  condensation  to 
speed  in  revolutions  per  minute  is  the  point  which  is  of  interest 
to  the  engineer  and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  this  relation  will 
be  the  same  whether  the  time  for  exhaust  evaporation  or  admis- 
sion condensation  is  the  one  that  limits  the  action. 

Dr.  Thurston,  in  1881,^  first  suggested  that  the  condensation 
varied  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  speed,  a  result 
derived  independently  in  1882  by  Escher.f  All  experiments 
seem  to  agree  fairly  well  with  this  law.  Other  suggestions 
have  been  those  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Marks  (1886),  who,  considering 
the  tests  of  Messrs.  Gately  and  Kletzsch,  found  the  function 
to  bo  the  inverse  first  power ;  J  Mr.  Bodmer  (1889)  who  found 
from  the  tests  of  Mr.  Willans  and  Mr.  English  that  the  variation 
was  inversely  as  the  two-thirds  power  of  the  speed ;  and  Mr. 
Barraclough  (1894),  who  considered  the  one-third  power  as  the 
correct  factor.  For  investigation  on  this  point,  tests  made  by 
Major  English  in  1887,  those  by  Professors  Denton  and  Jacobus 
in  1889,  those  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Willans  in  1893,  and  a  series  made 
by  Messrs.  Marks  and  BaiTaclough  in  1894  were  considered. 
These  seemed  the  only  ones  on  record  which  were  sufficiently 
complete  and  reliable  for  the  purpose.      The  tests   of  Major 

*  Journal  of  the  Franklin  luBtitvie. 

t  Zeifsehrtft  des  Vereines  Deuticher  Ingeneure, 

i  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
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English*  were  made  to  determine  the  condensation  on  the  dear- 

anoe  sarfaces  of  a  slide-valve  engine  with  cylinder  10  inches  in 

diameter  by  14  inches  stroke.     The  connecting  rod  was  discon- 

*  Proceeding*  lost.  Mech.  Eng'n,  1967. 
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nected  and  the  piston  blocked  at  the  head  end  of  the  cylinder, 
the  crank  end  of  the  cylinder  and  the  port  being  filled  with  -wood 
and  iron,  and  the  port  closed  with  a  brass  plate  scraped  flush 
with  the  valve  seat.  The  shaft  and  eccentric  were  run  by  another 
engine,  the  cut-off  corresponding  to  0.7  stroke.  Experiments 
were  made  at  60,  45,  35,  and  25  ponnda  absolute  pressure,  and 
at  130,  100,  70,  and  50  revolutions  per  minute.  The  conditions 
were  not  the  same  as  in  the  working  engine,  and  would  give  the 
effect  due  to  the  iron  alone,  not  that  due  to  the  expansion ;  but 
in  the  slide-valve  engine  the  expansion  is  generally  small,  any- 
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way,  so  that  the  results  may  not  be  far  different  from  those  in  the 
actual  case.  The  percentage  of  condensation  is  reckoned  on  the 
total  amount  as  weighed  from  the  condenser.  This  includes  the 
steam  condensed  and  that  to  fill  the  clearance  only,  so  that  the 
percentage  has  an  abnormally  high  value,  and  only  the  rate  of 
variation  with  speed  can  be  compared  with  the  other  teats.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  large  a  portion  of  the  steam  entering 
the  clearance  space  is  wasted  by  condensation. 

Fig,  303  shows  the  relation  of  condensation  as  a  percentage  of 
total  steam  to  speed.  There  is,  in  all  the  curves,  an  increasing 
rate  of  decrease,  with  increase  of  speed  due  doubtless  to  the 
less  amount  of  iron  that  has  time  to  become  active  at  the  higher 
speeds.    The  curves  are  all  of  the  same  general  form,  but  vary 
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considerably  in  position  and  inclination.  As  will  be  seen,  they 
do  not  ^ree  in  general  form  with  the  curves  from  the  other 
tests  considered,  probably  because  only  the  clearance  was  filled 
with  steam  and  there  was  no  expansion. 

The  tests  of  Professors  Denton  and  Jacobns  *  were  made  on  a 
17  by  30  engine,  with  valve  of  the  Meyer  cut-off  type.    The  engine 
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waa  direct  connected  to  an  air  compressor,  could  cut-off  from  0.04 
to  0.9  stroke,  and  could  be  governed  at  from  9  to  90  revolutions 
per  minute.  Tests  were  made  at  90,  60,  and  30  pounds  gauge 
paeBsnre,  at  4.4,  6.9,  12.6,  18.2,  31.3,  53.9,  and  87.5  per  cent,  cut- 
offii  and  at  various  speeds.  The  conditions  were  not  kept  as  con- 
stant nor  varied  by  as  regular  a  system  as  is  desirable  in  such 
experimentation,  but  otherwise  the  tests  were  carefully  made. 

" ProMedingi  A,  S.  M.  E.,  voh  x.,  p.  722, 
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Tbose  at  90  poands  are  the  most  regular  and  nameroos,  and 
thej  alone  will  be  considered.  Fig.  304  shows  the  variation  of 
oondensation  with  speed  for  this  set  of  tests.  The  actiou  of 
expansion  and  the  resulting  water  film  seems  to  be  to  make 
the  curves  concave  upwards  instead  of  convex,  but  the  conden- 
sation still  decreases  with  increase  of  speed,  though  not  by  any 
simple  proportion. 

The  tests  of  Mr.  Willans*  were  made  on  a  Willans  oentral 
piston-valve  engine  having  cylinders  6,  8.5,  and  14  inches  in 
diameter  by  6  inches  stroke.    The  engine  was  ran  with  the  two 
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larger  cylinders  as  a  componnd  engine.  The  tests  were  oare- 
fnlly  made  and  fully  worked  up,  but  are  disappointing  for  the 
present  purpose  because  of  the  unsystematic  variation  of  con- 
ditions. Fig.  305  shows  the  relation  between  condensation  and 
speed.  The  curves  are  separated  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
All  have  the  same  general  form.  Fig,  306  shows  these  curves 
brought  tc^ether  and  given  the  same  general  trend.  The  form 
is  the  same  as  for  the  Denton  and  Jacobus  tests.  There  is  no 
certainty  of  their  correctness ;  they  simply  show  what  may,  from 
the  other  tests  considered,  be  the  approximate  form  and  rela- 
tion of  such  curves  for  this  form  of  engine- 

•  Proceeding*  Init.  Civ'tl  Bng'ra,  vol.  cilv.,  No.  2823. 
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The  tests  of  MesBrg.  Marks  and  Barraoloagh  *  were  made  on 
the  high-preasnre  cylinder  of  the  Siblej  College  Allis-Gorliss 
experimental  engine  in  the  spring  of  1894.  The  engine  is  9  by 
36  inches,  with  jacketed  sides  and  ends  ;  the  jackets  were  not, 
however,  used  in  these  tests.  The  engine  was  mn  condensing 
at  speeds  of  85,  70,  55, 40,  and  25  revolutione  per  minute,  pres- 
snres  of  120, 100,  80,  and  60  pounds  absolute,  and  with  a  ratio  of 
expansion  of  about  2.7. 

Fig.  307  shows  the  relation  of  condensation  to  speed  for  these 
tests.  The  curves  are  of  the  same  general  form  as  for  the  other 
tests  and  are  remarkably  regular  and  well  defined.    The  two 
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sets  of  tests  best  planned  and  most  reliable  of  the  whole  number 
give*  for  the  percentage  variation,  similar  forms  of  curves,  and 
those  of  Willans  may  easily  be  of  the  same  general  character. 
The  tests  of  English  were  not  under  working  conditions,  and 
their  disagreement  with  these  results  would  therefore  be  no 
argument  against  the  correctness  of  this  form  of  curve.  The 
curves  are  of  the  form  whose  equation  is  yx^  =  a,  or,  transform- 
ing, y  =  oiT"*,  where  y  =  condensation  and  x  =  speed.  The 
onrrea  for  the  tests  of  Denton  and  Jacobns  give  the  following 
constants : 


■  Proetediagt  A.  S.  H.  E.,  vol.  i 
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The  cnrres  for  Fig.  306  for  Willans'  tests  were  sketched  rougbly, 
the  constants  foand,  and  the  curves  then  plotted.    The  constants 


125  ponnda, 

80  pounds. 
00  pounds. 
SG  pound B. 


0.389 
O.Ml 
0.738 
0.901 


For  the  tests  of  Marks  and  Barraclough  the  following  values  were 
found : 

130  poaiids.  99.3  0.31C 

lOOpouDds.  122.1  0.861 

80  pounds.  158.S  0.403 

60  pounds.  100.8  0.414 

For  Denton  and  Jacobns'  tests  the  exponent  varies  from  0.5  at 
1.6  expansions  to  0.26  at  1.23  expansions ;  that  is,  with  lai^ 


i. 


^i -^^ 

__^^ 


FlO.  808. 


expansion  the  variation  in  speed  has  less  efTeot  than  with  small. 
For  the  testa  of  Marks  and  Barraclongh,  the  exponent  increases 
as  pressure  falls,  showing  that  speed  has  more  influence  on 
condensation  at  high  pressures  than  at  low.    Fig.  ?08  shows  the 
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yariation  of  the  exponent  with  pressure,  B  being  for  the  tests  of 
Marks  and  Barraclough,  and  C  for  those  of  Willans.  The 
equation  of  the  line  B  for  the  Corliss  engine  is 

exponent  =  0.49  -  0.0013jp, 
were  p  is  initial  pressure  in  pounds  absolute  per  square  inch. 
Line  C  for  the  Willans  engine  gives  the  equation 

exponent  =  1.134  -  0.0067p. 
At  120  pounds  both  styles  of  engine  have  the  same  value,  0.33, 
or  the  cube  root,  as  the  power  of  the  speed  to  which  the  per- 
centage of  condensation  is  related. 

Temperature  Range  and  Pressure. — Since  the  temperature  ol 
steam  depends  upon  the  pressure,  the  temperature  range  be- 
tween admission  and  exhaust  steam  will  depend,  for  a  constant 
back  pressure,  upon  the  pressure  at  admission  ;  hence  the  effect 
of  the  two  can  hardly  be  separated  in  experimental  work. 
Change  in  pressure  may  affect  the  condensation  in  three  ways : 
by  changing  temperature  range,  density,  and  latent  heat.  The 
increase  in  temperature  range  will  give  more  opportunity  for 
the  iron  to  act  in  giving  up  and  taking  in  heat ;  increase  in  den- 
sity will  bring  more  particles  of  wet  steam  in  contact  with  the 
cylinder  walls  in  a  given  time,  hence  may  also  tend  to  increase 
the  heat  interchange ;  decrease  in  latent  heat  will  necessitate  a 
greater  condensation  to  return  to  the  cylinder  and  water  film 
the  heat  needed  to  restore  them  to  admission  temperature. 
Whether  the  temperature  range  of  the  steam  has  any  decided 
influence  on  the  amount  of  condensation  is  a  disputed  point ; 
and  if  it  has  such  influence,  whether  the  range  considered 
should  be  that  from  admission  to  exhaust,  from  admission  to 
release,  or  from  compression  to  admission  is  unsettled.  There 
are  logical  reasons  for  the  consideration  of  each.  Evidently  the 
temperature  range  of  the  iron  wall  and  water  film  is  what  de- 
termines the  heat  interchange,  hence  the  amount  of  steam  con- 
densed at  admission. 

If  the  metal  always  follows  quite  closely  the  temperature  of 
the  steam,  it  must  go  nearly  from  admission  to  exhaust  at  each 
stroke.  During  compression  the  temperature  of  the  walls 
would  rise  with  that  of  the  steam,  but  in  order  to  give  up  heat 
enough  to  the  walls  to  raise  their  temperature  to  any  consider- 
able degree  some  steam  must  be  condensed,  and  the  water  thus 
formed,  as  well  as  the  walls,  will  have  to  be  warmed  by  the  in- 
coming steam  from  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  compression 
63 
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to  its  own.  Besides  this,  all  work  expended  in  warming  the 
clearance  steam  by  compression  must  be  transmitted  twice 
through  the  train  of  mechanism  connecting  the  piston  to  the 
fly-wheel,  so  that  raising  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  by  this 
method  would  hardly  be  considered  as  likely  to  prove  profit- 
able, and  has  not  proved  to  be  so  in  experiments  carried  on  at 
Sibley  College  to  determine  the  most  economical  degree  of  com- 
pression. It  was  found  that  the  smallest  amount  of  compression 
consistent  with  smooth  running  was  the  most  economical.* 
Nevertheless,  the  initial  condensation  may  be  proportional  to 
the  temperature  range  between  the  end  of  compression  and 
admission. 

Again,  if  the  steam  in  the  clearance  at  the  beginning  of  com- 
pression is  dry,  the  compression  will  superheat  it.  Little  heat 
will  then  pass  to  the  metal,  on  account  of  the  poor  conducting 
quality  of  the  steam,  and  the  entering  steam  must  raise  the 
walls  from  the  temperature  of  exhaust  to  its  own.  But,  owing 
to  this  poor  conductivity  of  dry  sfceam,  the  cylinder  walls  may 
never  become  as  cool  as  the  exhaust  steam.  The  water  collect- 
ing on  them  during  expansion  is  probably  evaporated  soon  after 
release  and,  during  the  rest  of  the  exhaust  period,  little  or  no 
heat  flows  from  the  iron  to  the  dry  steam  then  in  the  cylinder. 
In  this  case  the  range  of  the  walls  would  be  from  the  tempera- 
ture of  admission  steam  to  somewhat  below  that  of  release,  but 
not  to  exhaust.  This  temperature  range  would  be  dependent 
on  the  ratio  of  expansion  quite  as  much  as  on  the  admission 
pressure. 

Much  experimentation  has  been  performed  to  endeavor  to 
determine  wliat  the  temperature  range  of  the  cylinder  wall 
depends  upon,  and  so  far  it  has  been  determined  that  this  range 
is  greater  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle,t  that  the  temperature 
cycle  is  dependent  on  the  card,  and  that  the  variation  extends 
to  only  a  slight  depth  in  the  iron.:(:  The  writer  made  an  attempt 
to  determine  by  plotting  condensation  with  each  of  the  tem- 
perature ranges  mentioned  above,  which  of  them  seemed  to 
show  any  regular  curves  or  method  of  variation.  The  work1»ok 
considerable  time,  but  the  results  varied  so  much  that  they  are 
not  considered  worth  mentioning  here  except  to  state  that  it 

*  Barr,  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  430. 

f  Donkiu,  Proceedings  Inst.  Civil  Eng're,  vol.  c,  p.  347. 

t  Thesis  of  W.  W.  Churchill,  Sibley  College  Library. 
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appeared  that  condensation  has  no  definite  direct  relation  to 
either  of  the  teniper(Lture  ranges  considered.  The  effect  of  tem- 
perature range  would  seem  to  be  due  to  change  in  pressure  or 
ratio  of  expansion,  and  therefore  to  be  explained  by  a  considera- 
tion of  those  quantities. 

Besides  changing  temperature  range,  change  of  pressure  will 
alter  the  density  of  steam  at  admission.  This  will  alter  the  sur- 
face exposed  per  pound  of  steam.  Also,  the  latent  heat  will 
become  less  as  pressure  rises  and  more  pounds  of  steam  must 
be  condensed  to  give  up  a  certain  amount  of  heat  per  square 
foot.  Taking  up  experimental  data,  tests  will  be  considered 
where  back  pressure,  rate  of  expansion,  and  speed  have  been 
kept  constant  and  initial  pressure  varied.  Tests  which  comply 
with  these  conditions  are  the  series  of  Messrs.  Marks  and  Bar- 
raclough,  and  a  series  made  at  Sibley  College  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Boss  in  1895.*  Fig.  809  shows  the  values  for  the 
tests  of  Marks  and  Barraclough,  and  Fig.  3 10  for  those  of  Thomas 
and  Boss.  The  curves  for  Fig.  309  are  almost  certainly  straight 
lines,  and  the  variation  from  straight  lines  for  the  tests  of  Fig.  310 
may  easily  be  due  to  slight  variations  in  speed  and  ratio  of  ex- 
pansion. The  slope  of  the  lines  shows  that  the  condensation 
decreases  as  pressure  increases,  due  to  the  fact  that  at  high 
pressures,  with  constant  ratio  of  expansion,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  weight  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  at  cut-off,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  steam  condensed,  will  not  be  much  greater 
because  the  latent  heat  decreases  only  slowly  with  rise  of 
pressure. 

For  curves  of  condensation  measured  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  steam,  the  form  of  equation  is  b  =  y  —  ax.  The  determi- 
nable values  a  and  b  are : 


Ratio  of  Exp. 

R.  P.  M. 

a 

b 

86 

0.123 

37.3 

70 

0.188 

41.1 

Marks  and  Barraclough. 

2.65 

55 

0.192 

49.3 

40 

0.198 

58.8 

25 

0.285 

62.7 

6.0 

0.204 

65.6 

4.8 

0.148 

55.0 

Thomas  and  Robs. 

8.4 

85 

0.118 

47.7 

2.4 

0.073 

31.6 

2.0 

0.058 

26.6 

♦  Thesis  of  Thomas  and  Ross,  Sibley  College  Library. 
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The  coefficient  and  intercept  increase  with  decreaBe  of  speed  and 
with  increase  of  expausioQ.  From  Figs.  309  and  310  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  effect  of  pressure  is  but  slight,  aB  the  angle  of  the 
lines  with  the  horizontal  is  small.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
assign  values  to  the  constants  which  shall  be  satisfactory  for  all 
speeds  and  ratios  of  expansion,  so  as  to  use  a  single  equation 
for  all.  A  graphical  chart  could  easily  be  constructed  which 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  such  an  equation,  and  would  Le 
quite  as  accurate  and  convenient 

Ratio  of  Expansion. — If  rise  and  fall  in  temperature  of  the 
cylinder  walls  is  considered  as  the  primary  cause  of  initial  con- 
densation, there  seems  no  logical  reason  why  the  ratio  of  expan- 
sion should  have  any  influence  on  the  amount  of  the  action.    The 
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total  temperature  range  inside  the  cylinder  would  be  the  same 
for  constant  initial  and  back  pressures  whether  there  be  much 
or  little  expansion.  The  only  way  in  which  any  effect  could 
rssult  from  increase  of  expansion  would  be  by  the  allowance  of 
longer  time  for  the  more  gradual  cooling  of  the  walls  during  the 
fall  in  temperature  along  the  expansion  curve.  This  would  per- 
mit the  temperature  fluctuation  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
metal,  hence  would  increase  the  amuuut  of  heat  interchange. 
But  when  the  action  of  adiabatic  condensation  is  considered, 
and  also  the  poor  conductivity  of  dry  steam,  other  and  most 
important  effects  are  introduced.  The  amount  of  expansion 
governs  the  amount  of  the  adiabatic  condensation,  and  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  directly  instrumental  in  producing  initial  con- 
densation. Also,  after  the  moisture  has  been  evaporated  from 
the  walls,  the  action  and  the  fall  in  temperature  of  the  iron  will 
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be  bat  slnggish,  and  the  temperature  of  the  iron  may  not  go 
mnch  below  that  of  the  steam  at  release,  except  for  the  inatan- 
taneooB  drop  of  the  extreme  surface  of  the  metal  when  the 
exhauBt  valve  opens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  experimental  re- 
salts  indicate  a  verj  close  relation  between  ratio  of  expansion 
and  the  amoant  of  condensation  in  an  engine.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  K.  H.  Thurston  that  the  fnnction  inTolved,  when 
percentage  of  condensation  is  considered,  is  the  square  root  of 
the  ratio  of  expansion ;  and  this  is  generally  taken  as  the  value. 
For  investigating  this  factor  the  tests  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Boss,  mentioned  previonsly,  and  a  series  made  by  Messrs.  Jones 
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and  White  *  on  the  high  and  intermediate  pressure  cylinders  of 
the  Sibley  College  experimental  engine,  run  compounded,  will 
bo  considered.  Figs.  311,  312,  and  313  give  the  plotted  curves, 
showing  the  relation  of  condensation  to  expansion.  There  is 
the  same  general  form  and  a  fair  degree  of  regularity,  except 
for  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  in  the  tests  of  Joues  and  White. 
For  these,  Fig.  313,  the  condensation  decreases  as  the  expansion 
increases,  a  seeming  contradiction  of  the  results  in  the  other 
tests.  If  the  tables  be  consulted  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expan- 
sioD  increases  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  as  it  decreases  in  the 
high-pressure.     The  condensation  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder, 


*  TliesiB  of  JoDos  and  VVIiito,  Siblej'  College  Library. 
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due  to  adiabatic  expansion,  would  be  greater  as  tbe  expansion 
was  increased ;  hence  wetter  steam  would  be  delivered  to  the 
low'-pressure  cylinder.  This  would  show  i^ainst  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  on  the  card,  as  initial  condensation,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  divide  the  water  between  the  two  causes.  Fur- 
thermore, the  pressure  at  admission  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
decreased  along  with  the  decrease  of  expausion  there ;  and  it 
hf^  been  seen  in  the  preceding  section  that  condensation, 
measured  as  a  percentage,  increases  with  fall  in  initial  pressors. 
Either  change  is  much  larger  than  the  change  in  ratio  of  expan- 
sion, and  their  combined  effect  overbalances  its  action.     Tbe 
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equation  for  the'  curves  : 


•-  a(x  ~  c)*,  except  for  the  low- 


rsoylindep.     IL 

e  constants  t 

re  given 

below 

Pnosnn. 

a 

b 

SO 

21.1 

0.3B7 

70 

19.G 

0.637 

ThomBH  and  Bosa. 

90 

24.7 

0.413 

105 

32.2 

0.448 

136 

20.1 

0.475 

00 

1S.6 

0.414 

Jones  And  White. 

70 

14.3 

0.418 

Hi|;li  PreasDre 
Cjlioder. 


The  variation  of  these  constants  with  pressure  is  shown  in  Fig. 
314.    The  tendency  is  certainl/  to  straight-line  variation  for 
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nearly  all  the  conBtants,  but  is  not  Burely  defined.  For  thef 
tests  of  Thomas  and  Bx>sb,  the  average  value  ot  b  ja  about  0.6, 
and  for  those  of  Jones  and  White  about  0.4.    A  fairly  good 
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approximate  equation  would  be  gotten  for  variation  of  condensa- 
tion with  ratio  of  expansion  by  taking  a  and  c  as  constant  at 
18  and  1  respectively,  and  getting  the  value  of  6  from  the 
equation  h  =  0.70  —  0.0035^,  where  p  is  the  pressure  in  pounds 
absolote  per  square  inch. 
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The  elements  which  may  affect  condeosation  have  all  been 
considered,  and  the  action  of  each  determined,  as  well  as  may- 
be, by  varying  it  while  others  were  kept  constant.  It  remains 
to  combine  the  separate  actions  into  a  single  formula,  and  to 
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OODsideT   bow   well    this    formula    represents    tlie    resalts    of 
experiment. 

A   POHMtJLA    FOR     EBTIMATINQ    CONDENSATION. 

For  this  parpose  it  ia  cot  necessary  to  consider  other  than 
a  caflt-iron  surface,  because  tbe  percentage  saved  by  any  other 
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surface  is  known,  and,  besides,  this  is  the  almost  universal 
metal  for  cylinders. 

The  writer  has  already  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  tem- 
perature range  of  the  steam  in  itself  is  not  a  factor.  Undoubt- 
edly the  temperature  range  of  the  metal  and  water  film  is  pro- 
portional to  the  condensation,  but  this  range  is  not  yet  known, 
and,  if  it  were,  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  and  hence  should  not 
logically  enter  into  the  formula.  The  temperature  range  from 
admission  to  release  would  seem  the  one  to  which  the  metal  is 
most  likely  to  correspond,  and  the  amount  of  this  range  is  de- 
termined by  the  ratio  of  expansion,  the  effect  of  which  has  been 
considered. 

We  have,  then,  as  functions  which  should  appear  in  the  for- 
mula, speed,  pressure,  and  ratio  of  expansion,  the  variation  with 
each  being  complex.  Since,  in  designing,  the  pressure  is  or. 
dinarily  fixed  at  the  start,  and  since  the  change  with  pressure 
is  a  right-line  variation,  the  constants  for  the  equation  may  be 
conveniently  calculated  for  different  pressures,  and  this  will  leave 
speed  and  ratio  of  expansion  as  the  two  variable  quantities. 

In  getting  a  formula  for  condensation  as  a  percentage  of  total 
steam  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  must  be  considered,  for 
the  area  per  pound  of  steam  at  cut-off  has  an  influence  on  the 
condensation  measured  in  this  way.  The  area  per  pound  of 
steam  will  be  determined  by  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and 
the  length  of  stroke  up  to  cut-off,  this  latter  depending,  in  turn, 
upon  the  ratio  of  expansion.  The  effect  of  the  change  in  area 
by  change  in  ratio  of  expansion  will  be  included  in  the  varia- 
tion whose  equation  has  already  been  determined ;  the  area 
per  pound  of  steam  will  be  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder,  so  that  the  diameter  should  enter  as  a  factor  into  the 
denominator  of  the  expression  for  condensation.  The  equa- 
tion would  he   y  =  C  — ,-. .- — t,.,  .      The    exponents   from 

^  a  function  N  ^ 

Figs.  308,  curve  jB,  and  314,  curve  5,  would  be  : 


vssnre 

Exponent  of 

N 

(r-1) 

60 

.426 

.696 

60 

.414 

.670 

70 

.890 

.644 

80 

.886 

.618 

90 

.878 

.492 

100 

.860 

.467 

120 

.834 

.414 

180 

.320 

.889 
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Solving  for  the  valties  of  C  in  the  equation  gives  the  folloTing, 
if  d  is  taken  in  inches,  and  N  in  revolutions  per  minate  : 

TBSTB   or   MaKKB   and  BARItACLOUaH. 


76.117       80,  IS 


Tkbts  I 


r  Thomas  akr  Boss. 


Prewure GO  SO 

Tnst 1  4 

"C" 105.61  168.89 

Avenge 1S4.G3 


PreBBDre...  90  110 

Teet 14  IS 

"C" 91.76      89.95 


110 


,50  -  ^IC"^"    riJat^n    _  _ 

f  ,  .,       ,        P'  '""'■ 

■■^          , 

,.0      \ 

„oJ       _ 

K0--O 

s„::s::::::: 

i      1 

1        3        : 

!»        \ 

P_         !5 

.:::3±^;; 

Viluea  of  -C' 
Fid.  810. 

The  agreement  is  qnite  good  between  speeds  of  25  and  85  and 
from  1.8  to  8  expansions. 

■    The  variation  for  the  constant  with  pressure  is  shown  in  Fig. 
316.     The  valnea  fall  into  a  smooth  curve  from  which  values  can 
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\- 


be  taken  for  any  pressure.     Fig.  316  shows  tLe  variation  of  the 

(r—l)" 
constant  and  the  two  exponents  in  the  equation  y  =  C  ~jj^fr 

with  pressure,  and  tabular  valaes  from  these  carres  are  given 
below. 

VaLITEB  or   COHSTANTB   FOR   EqiTATICIK. 


0.620 

0.440 

0.5»4 

0.438 

o.5«e 

0.413 

0.54S 

0.390 

0.B17 

0.384 

0.491 

0.873 

0.466 

0.509 

0.440 

0.346 

0.414 

0.S88 

0.306 


A  comparison  will  now  be  made  of  the  condensation  as  com- 
puted by  this  formula  with  results  from  tests  used  in  its  deriva- 
tion and  some  others  which  were  available.  The  pressure  varies 
from  40  to  130  pounds,  the  speed  from  10  to  380  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  ratio  of  expansion  from  1.6  to  16. 
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COMPUTED  AND  ACTUAL  INITIAL  CONDENSATION. 
Tests  of  Marks  and  Barract<ouoh. 

CondenfaUon,  Per  Cent. 


BftS. 

Actual. 

Compnted. 

Error,  Per  Cent 

1 

24.5 

22.7 

-1.8 

8 

25.9 

25.8 

-0.6 

5 

85.0 

82.0 

-8.0 

7 

26.5 

24.8 

-2.2 

9 

82.1 

29.8 

-2.8 

11 

27.8 

25.1 

-2.7 

18 

84.5 

80.1 

-4.4 

15 

43.6 

89.2 

-4.4 

17 

82.7 

80.8 

-1.9 

19 

41.8 

86.2 

-5.6 

Tests  of  Thoicas  and  Bobs. 


1  49.2 

8  46.6 

6  28.2 

6  87.6 

8  43.2 

11  48.4 

18  18.2 

16  58.8 

17  48.8 
20  20.2 
82  48.8 
24  22.7 


58.8 

+    9.6 

85.8 

-10.8 

1^.5 

-    9.7 

82.6 

-    5.0 

87.4 

-    5.8 

86.5 

-    6.9 

19.8 

+    1.1 

47.0 

-11.8 

85.4 

-12.9 

17.8 

-    2.4 

87.2 

-11.1 

22.8 

-    0.4 

Tests  of  Bowen  akd  Weber. 


1  24.5 

8  46.4 

6  25.6 

8  58.1 

10  24.1 

18  16.4 

14  18.8 

80  6.2 


19.7 

-   4.8 

45.7 

-    0.7 

25.9 

+    0.8 

44.0 

-    9.1 

81.0 

+    6.9 

18.6 

+    2.2 

23.0 

+    9.7 

10.8 

+  10.6 

Tests  of  H.  E.  Spencer. 


1  25.0 

8  86.5 

5  56.7 

7  78.4 


19.6 

-    5.4 

28.0 

-    8.5 

42.8 

-  18.9 

64.5 

-  18.9 
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Tests  of  Jones  and  White. 

Condensation,  Per  Cent. 


Tests. 

Actual. 

Compated. 

Error,  Per  Cent. 

1 

22  6 

43.2 

+  20.6 

3 

44.9 

22.3 

-22.6 

5 

14.4 

15.1 

+    0.7 

7 

16.6 

38.6 

+  17.0 

9 

14.6 

12.4 

-    2.2 

11 

21.2 

55.2 

+  34.0 

14 

11.9 

20.2 

+    8.3 

17 

19.5 

35.2 

+  15.7 

19 

6.2 

20.8 

+  14.6 

21 

81.5 

56.5 

+  25.0 

25 

5.3 

16.5 

+  11.2 

Tests  of  Dejston  and  Jacobus. 

1 

15.2 

14.6 

-    0.6 

3 

22.1 

20.9 

-    0.2 

6 

29.4 

28.9 

-    0.5 

8 

22.3 

22.3 

0.0 

11 

38.1 

38.4 

+    0.8 

13 

41.1  . 

43.8  ' 

+    2.7 

15 

32.4 

29.4 

-    3.0 

20 

39.5 

45.2 

+    5.7 

27 

52.5 

63.0 

+  10.6 

Tests  of  P.  W.  Wtllans. 
Simple  Condensing, 

1  16.1  15.1  -  1.0 

3  21.1  16.7  -  4.4 

7  25.2  19.6  -  5.6 

9  27.7  22.3  -  5.4 

Average  error  for  all  tests —0.019 

Maximam  positire  error 34.00 

Maximum  negative  error 22.60 

Minimum  error 0.00 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expectecHhat  a  formula  can  be  made  to  fit 
all  cases  and  have  so  few  variations  as  are  allowed  the  one  under 
discussion.  The  error,  in  some  cases,  is  larger  than  could  be 
wished,  but  it  seems  about  equally  positive  and  negative.  The 
average  error  for  all  tests  computed  is  practically  0. 

The  derivation  of  the  formula  is  based  on  experimental  data, 
but  the  elements  taken  are  the  logical  ones  to  use ;  and  the 
comparison  with  results  of  tests  shows  it  to  be  extremely 
accurate  in  the  great  number  of  cases.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable 
that  so  simple  a  formula    should  cover  accurately  as  wide  a 
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range  of  variation  as  that  in  the  tests  considered.  From  a 
consideration  of  the  terms  it  appears  that  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder — which  controls  the  area  per  pound  of  steam — ^is  the 
most  important  factor,  ratio  of  expansion  next,  and  speed  last ; 
so  that  to  reduce  the  loss,  use  a  large  diameter,^  a  small  ratio 
of  expansion  and  high  speed.  This  agrees  with  the  methods  in 
actusd  use  for  reducing  condensation  waste. 


TABLE  OF  DATA. 

Tests  of 

Major  English. 

Per  Cent. 

Tests. 

Initial  Pressare. 

Speed  R.  P.  M. 

Condensation. 

« 

1 

68 

130.2 

08.2 

2 

61 

117.0 

78.7 

8 

61 

108.0 

74.3 

4 

62 

101.4 

74.6 

5 

59 

06.0 

71.5 

6 

59 

95.4 

72.9 

7 

62 

72.6 

80.4 

8 

60 

65.4 

81.6 

9 

61 

62.2 

74.8 

10 

61 

49.8 

82.6 

11 

46 

127.8 

60.8 

12 

47 

114.0 

69.1 

18 

49 

99.0 

79.6 

14 

46 

09.0 

68.9 

15 

•       47 

96.6 

69.9 

16 

46 

69.0 

76.1 

17 

49 

67.8 

81.8 

18 

49 

63.4 

82.5 

19 

48  . 

51.0 

75.0 

20 

86 

180.2 

69.2 

21 

37 

125.4 

69.2 

22 

87 

102.0 

76.0 

23 

34 

99.0 

79.8 

24 

37 

69.0 

81.7 

25 

37 

67.8 

78.2 

26 

87 

51.6 

81.5 

27 

36 

48.6 

81.0 

28 

29 

181.4 

'69.3 

29 

26 

127.8 

67.2 

80 

28 

103.2 

79.2 

81 

25 

102.0 

81.1 

82 

28 

69.6 

82.0 

83 

26 

67.8 

81.2 

84 

26 

52.8 

85.7 

85 

28 

49.8 

84.2 

*  Tbia  is  not  likely  to  hold,  except  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  practice. 
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Tests  op  Propbssobs  Denton  and  jAConus. 


• 

• 

Rntio  of 

Per  Cent. 

Tests. 

Speed  R.  P.  M. 

Expanflou. 

CondenMtion 

1 

•       70.4 

15.2 

3 

61.6 

18.9 

8 

25.7 

2-2.1 

4 

17.8 

1.60 

20.8 

5 

12.6 

82.8 

e 

10.8 

29.4 

7 

8  9 

82.4 

8 

87.6 

22.8 

9 

61.9 

20.7 

10 

58.0 

26.4 

11 

28.6 

2.80 

88  1 

13 

10.1 

89.1 

18 

18.1 

41.1 

14 

8.6 

45.0 

15 

86  0 

82.4 

16 

64.1 

• 

87.8 

17 

60.9 

20  2 

18 

50.9 

. . . 

84.8 

19 

50.8 

87.8 

20 

25.6 

89.5 

21 

28.7 

4.25 

4.».8 

22 

17.3     - 

\ 

48  8 

28 

13.8 

47.2 

24 

18.1 

5».8 

25 

13.0 

50.9 

26 

10.5 

54.8 

27 

10.0 

52.5 

28 

8.6 

56.8 

TflssTs  OP  Messrs.  Marks  and  Barbaclough. 


Per  Cent. 

rests. 

InltUl  Pressure. 

Speed  R.  P.  M. 

Condensation 

1 

117.0 

85.02 

24.5 

2 

118.1 

67.00 

25.7 

8 

119.4 

55.02 

2*-,. 9 

4 

120.7 

40.62 

80  I 

5 

120.0 

26.60 

35.0 

6 

100.4 

83.85 

24  5 

7 

100.7 

66.80 

20.5 

8 

102.5 

54.90 

27.8 

9 

102.8 

89.80 

82.1 

10 

102.7 

28.60 

37.5 

11 

77.8 

a"). 40 

27  8 

12 

78.6 

69.70 

80.1 

18 

88.5 

56.07 

84.5 
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Tests  of  Messrs.  Marks  and  Barsacloucih. — Continued, 


Per  Cent. 

rests. 

Initial  Pressure. 

Speed  K.  P.  M. 

Condensation 

14 

*  81.8 

39.72 

85.7 

15 

82.3 

26.70 

43.6 

16 

59.8 

85.27 

80.6 

17 

'      60. 

69.63 

32.7 

18 

61.6 

55.62 

87.6 

19 

62.9 

41.98 

41.8 

20 

.62.4 

^.64 

48.1 

^ 


Tests. 

1 

8 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


Tests  op  Mr.  P.  W.  WiLLAim. 


Biffh'Premtre  Cylinder^ 


Initial  Pressnre. 

125.91 
81.24 
60.50 
37.16 

127.81 

.03 

59.46 

85.07 

126.14 
84.32 
60.57 
S5.25 

114.91 
88.44 
89.49 


Per  Cent. 

Speed  B.  P.  V. 

Condensation 

402.2 

10.59 

401.2 

8.90 

404.4 

11.69 

898.9 

11.49 

811.1 

10.50 

801.5 

12.18 

802.0 

18.08 

800.1 

16  56 

303.2 

11.95 

198.0' 

17.87 

203.0 

17.94 

196.5 

25.52 

114.6 

18.69 

116.1 

20.88 

112.5 

32.15 

Tests  of  Messrs.  Thomas  akd  Ross. 


Tests. 

1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Initial  Pressure. 

Ratio  of  Expansion 

48.2 

6.54 

48.5 

4.24 

5*3.3 

3.36 

53.8 

2.85 

52.7 

1.76 

70.5 

15.50 

70.9 

4.57 

71.5 

4.86 

71.2 

2.43 

85.8 

9.32 

89.0 

5.32 

Per  Cent. 
Condensation. 

49.2 
48.1 
40.6 
33.8 
28.2 
87.6 
45.3 
43.2 
26.4 
57.6 
48.4 


68 
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Tests  op  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Ros^.— Continued, 


Tests. 

la 

14 
15 
IS 
17 
IS 
Id 
20 
21 
22 

2a 

24 
25 


Initial  Preseare. 

Ratio  of  Ezpaneion 

90.6 

3.36    • 

90.6 

2.15 

90.6 

1.84 

105.0 

10.90 

106.5 

8.16 

108.4 

6.13 

107.2 

3.92 

108.2 

3.90 

112.3 

2.05 

121.2 

10.70 

124.2 

7.15 

126.2 

4.65 

125.4 

2.60 

126.4 

2.07 

Per  Cent. 
Cundensation. 

32.6 
18.2 
17.0 
58.3 
51.9 
48.3 

35  2 
35.0 
20.2 
55.0 
48.3 

36  6 
22.7 
22.4 


Tests  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  White. 


High-Prewure  Cylinder. 


TetCR. 

1 
% 
S 
4 

5 

7 

9 
10 
11 

i:^ 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IB 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 


Initial  Pressure. 

Ratio  of  Expansion 

124.6 

9.82 

126.1 

4.62 

126.7 

2.66 

128.4 

2.04 

130.9 

1.62 

101.3 

10.98 

106.9 

5.04 

107.5 

2.80 

109.5 

2.03 

109.4 

1.65 

85.1 

9.85 

88.9 

4.38 

88.4 

2.96 

91  4 

2.24 

88.9 

1.71 

70.2 

5.96 

69.7 

3.80 

69.3 

2.60 

09.0 

2.06 

70.1 

1.61 

52.1 

5.97 

51  8 

4.20 

49.61 

2.90 

50.5 

2.03 

51.1 

1.62 

Per  Cent. 
Condensation. 

22.6 

5.3 
44.9 

9.9 
14.4 
19.8 
10.6 
12.6 
14.6 

9.8 
21.2 
19.7 
26.5 
11.9 
24.0 
25.8 
19.5 
17.8 

6.2 

6.7 
31.5 
22.7 
23.1 
20.9 

5.8 
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Tests  of  Messbs.  Jokes  and  White. 
Low-Pressure  Cylinder, 


Katio  of  . 

Percent. 

VeetB. 

Initial  Pressare. 

Bxpanelon. 

Gonden^adOB. 

1 

11.9 

2.70 

m.9 

2 

16.8 

8.98 

80.2 

8 

25.5 

8.52 

$2.4 

4 

24.9 

5.31 

m.l 

5 

29.7 

6  23 

45.8 

6 

10.4 

2.58 

;52.2 

7 

16.4 

8.59 

:88.9 

8 

22.6 

8.00 

49.9 

9 

27.3 

8.84 

40.6 

10 

26.5 

6.27 

84.4 

11 

11  1 

8.80 

:22.8 

12 

15.5 

2.88 

<61.5 

18 

17.5 

2.52 

$5.6 

14 

19.8 

8.04 

46.8 

15 

26.1 

2.85 

41.9 

16 

11.5 

2.61 

$8.6 

17 

16.2 

8.18 

38.7 

18 

18.0 

8.01 

$0.6 

19 

20.0 

8.88 

«0.0 

20 

24.0 

8.89 

85.8 

21 

8.8 

2.82 

69.9 

22 

9.8 

8.02 

$3.5 

28 

13.3 

8.48 

48.8 

24 

15.7 

8.84 

42.8 

25 

19.6 

8.50 

87.5 

DISCUSSION. 

r.  Geo. 

/.  lioekwood,— 

-On 

page  979  the  author  states  that  I 

nln.  9/  z 

van]f 

1  t.lift    r<alafivA  inn  run 

irfan/»A  rkf  fliA  x 

rious  factors  which  together  produce  initial  cylinder  conden- 
satioD.  I  think  the  formula  can  apply  only  to  engines  of  the 
single-cylinder  un jacketed  type,  because  it  is  this  tj'pe  only  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  ''  to  reduce  the  loss,  use  a  large  diameter, 
a  small  ratio  of  expansion,  and  high  speed";  and  this  saying 
applies  only  to  certain  kinds  of  small  automatic  engines  having 
large  clearance  and  a  single  positively  moved  valve.  Pumping 
engines  and  slow-speed  mill  engines  suffer  less  from  initial  cylin- 
der condensation  than  those  which  have  short  strokes,  high 
speed,  etc. 
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I  doubt  whether  the  formula — without  haviug  had  time  to 
examine  it  carefully — takes  into  account  the  effect  of  the  clear- 
ance ^area  exposed  to  the  incoming  steam  every  stroke.  This 
area  is  very  different  in  different  types  of  engines. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  paragraph  as  it  stands  now  is 
intended  to  apply  to  all  sorts  of  steam  engines,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  modified  as  suggested.  I  think  that  a  formula  which 
would  apply  correctly  to  all  types  of  engine  is  impossible  of  reali- 
zation, and  that  it  would  be  of  little  use  if  found. 

Mr,  William  Kent. — I  hope  that  when  Mr.  Rice  revises  this 
paper  for  final  publication  in  the  TranaactionSy  he  will  add  a  few 
paragraphs,  condensing  his  conclusions  into,  say,  one  page,  so 
that  we  can  find  them  without  having  to  read  the  whole  paper. 

Referring  to  the  formula  on  page  975  :  y  =    ''\  ^.    ,  I   had    to 

look  all  through  the  paper  to  find  what  these  symbols  meant. 
The  letter/*  in  the  formula,  I  believe,  is  used  to  mean  "fuuction," 
but  the  ordinary  engineer  does  not  understand  that/ means  func- 
tion unless  it  is  so  explained.  I  hope  that  he  will  put  the  whole 
subject  in  such  a  shape  that  we  can  find  an  answer  to  a  question 
like  this  :  Given  a  Corliss  engine  of  such  a  size  and  such  a  speed, 
cutting  off  at  one-sixth  of  the  stroke,  what  is  the  cylinder  con- 
densation? If  a  man  wanted  to  get  that  information  from  this 
l)aper,  it  would  be  a  labor  of  hours  to  find  it. 

Mr,  J,  B.  Stanwood, — ^I  notice  that  the  author  ignores  the  area 
of  internal  surfaces  of  clearance  spaces  and  walls  of  cylinders,  up 
to  point  of  cut-off,  as  having  any  effect  upon  the  percentage  of 
cylinder  condensation.  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  amount  of  these  surfaces  is  an  important  factor  of  this 
problem.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Rice  take  this  factor  into  consider- 
ation in  his  efforts  to  form  a  general  law  for  cylinder  con. 
densation  ? 

Prof.  R,  H,  Thurston. — This  paper  presents  probably  the 
most  complete  study  and  discussion  of  this  subject  which  has 
appeared  to  dat^.  The  facts  were  revealed  by  a  succession  of 
investigators,  beginning  with  Smeaton's  experiments  with  the  old 
Newcomen  engine  as  given  form  by  Desaguliers,  continuing  with 
tliose  of  Watt  upon  the  famous  Newcomen  model,  and  on  his  own 
later  constructions,  and,  in  later  times,  the  work  of  Clark  on  the 
Britisli  locomotives  of  1850,  and  Hirn  on  the  Alsatian  engines, 
and  Isherwood  on  marine  engines,  and  the  still  later  work  of  on: 
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contemporaries  aud  colleagues  with  which  all  engaged  in  this 
department  of  engineering  are  familiar. 

Bankine  was  perhaps  the  first  to  attempt  to  formularize  the  laws 
of  the  internal  wastes  of  the  engine,  basing  his  algebraic  expres- 
sions upon  the  experiments  of  Isherwood  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Michi" 
gan.  He  took  the  condensation  to  be  proportional  to  the  time  of 
exposure  of  the  steam  to  the  condensing  action  of  the  cylinder 
wall  up  to  the  point  of  cut-off,  to  the  range  of  temperature  worked 
through,  and  to  the  area  exposed  bj  the  retreat  of  the  piston  per 
unit  weight  or  volume  of  the  working  fluid.  Later  investigation 
soon  showed  that  the  fii*st  of  these  factors  was  not  the  controlling 
condition  ;  but  that  the  period  of  exposure  to  the  cooling  action  on 
the  exhaust  side,  preceding  admission,  was  more  influential,  and 
that  whatever  heat  drained  out  during  this  period  is  inevitably 
restored  during  admission  by  the  entering  steam  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  chilled  cyliuder  wall.  Cotterill  made  a  very  beau- 
tiful investigation,  availing  himself  of  the  classical  work  of 
Kirsch,  in  turn  based  upon  Fourier,  and  deduced  a  logarithmic 
expression  which  is  probably  more  accurate  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  pure  physicist  than  any  other  yet  proposed. 

Empirical  expressions,  of  which  that  of  Kankine,  that  of  the 
writer,  and  that  here  proposed  are  representative,  are  simpler, 
easier  of  application,  and  practically  no  less  valuable.  These 
latter  forms  of  expression  have  been  slowly  coming  into  more  and 
more  accurate  shape,  and  their  constants  are  continually  being 
more  and  more  completely  established  until,  in  the  paper  now 
brought  to  our  attention,  an  expression  is  deduced  for  this  waste, 
the  waste  which  controls  the  design  and  construction  and  the 
apportionment  to  its  work  of  the  modem  steam-engine  more  than 
does;  perhaps,  any  other  physical  condition  under  the  eye  and 
hand  of  the  engineer.  It  is  this  waste  which  principally  dictates 
the  adoption  of  the  multiple-cylinder  engine,  of  the  steam  jacket, 
and  of  superheated  steam,  and  all  their  accessories. 

Researches,  experimental,  like  those  of  Marks  and  Barraclough 
and  their  kind,  and  those  of  collaboration,  like  that  of  the  author 
of  this  paper,  have  been  in  progress  at  Sibley  College  for  years 
past,  and,  as  here  in  part  shown,  the  result  has  been  the  collection 
of  a  large  quantity  of  material  upon  which  to  base  such  a  study 
of  the  subject.  The  work  of  Professor  Bice  is  the  last  and  per- 
haps the  most  fruitful  of  the  series.  He  certainly  has  obtained  a 
more  accurate  measure  of  the  internal  wastes  due  to  this  method 
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of  loss  of  heat  in  available  form  than  auy  one  of  his  predecessors, 
and  the  fact  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  practical  importance.  The 
extensive  work,  representing  no  inconsiderable  propoi'tion  of  a 
year's  labor  as  a  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree  in  engineering, 
will  probably  be  long  preserved  in  the  collections  of  Sibley  Col- 
lege as  a  noteworthy  example  of  prolonged,  patient,,  and  produc- 
tive research. 

As  its  author  has  taken  occasion  to  remark,  it  must  not  be 
expected,  however,  that  any  such  expression  as  is  here  derived, 
or  any  other  formulation  of  the  law  of  cylinder  condensation, 
whether  rational  or  empirical  in  origin,  will  apply  with  accuracy 
to  all  cases.  The  algebraic  expression  of  observations  of  many 
engines  of  representative  classes  and  of  good  average  consti*uction 
and  proportions  will  apply  only  to  similarly  good  average  repre- 
sentative cases,  later  selected  for  their  application.  The  laws 
will  remain  unchanged  ;  but  every  variation  in  the  proportions  of 
engines,  in  the  condition  of  their  internal  surfaces,  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  steam  exchanging  heat  with  the  cylinder  walls,  will 
modify  the  constants  of  the  absolutely  correct  equation,  should  it 
finally  be  derived  by  a  later  investigator.  Lubrication,  oxidation, 
special  treatment  of  the  interior  of  the  engine,  and  peculiar  pro- 
portions of  the  cylinder,  will  all  afi'ect  the  results  of  application 
of  any  formula  derived  from  common  practice.  Notwithstanding 
these  variations,  it  will  probably  remain  the  fact  that  a  well-con- 
structed expression  for  cylinder  condensation  will  find  real  use  in 
general  practice,  and  will  afford  much  and  valuable  aid  to  the 
designer  and  constructor.  It  will  assist  in  the  construction  of 
the  balance  sheet  of  heat  supply  and  heat  expenditure,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  efficiencies  in  all  cases  of  usual  practice. 

The  statement  of  the  practical  method  of  reducing  wastes 
may,  I  think,  be  put  into  a  more  acceptable  form.  I  would  not 
say  ^'  use  a  large  diameter,  a  small  ratio  of  expansion,  and  high 
speed,"  but  would  rather  say  : 

(1)  Adopt  such  a  proportion  of  engine  cylinder  as  will  give 
lowest  ratio  of  area  of  cylinder  wall,  producing  condensation,-T- 
?'.<?.,  measured  up  to  point  of  cut-off — to  the  volume  enclosed  by  it. 

(2)  Adopt  as  large  a  ratio  of  expansion  as  the  existing  condi- 
tions may  be  found  to  make  most  profitable. 

(3)  Employ  as  high  a  speed  of  rotation  and  of  piston  as  prac- 
tice shows  to  be  safe  and  not  too  costly  on  the  maintenance 
account. 
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Under  the  first  head  it  will  be  found  that  a  low  ratio  of  expan- 
sion dictates,  from  this  point  of  .view,  a  comparatively  large  pro- 
portion of  diameter  to  stroke  of  piston,  while  a  high  ratio  of 
expansion  increases  the  proportion  of  stroke  to  diameter.  One 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  multiple-expansion  engine  will  some- 
times be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  proportions  adopted  are,  in 
this  respect^  satisfactory.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  true  of 
the  compound  engine  with  large  expansion  ratios,  as  adopted  with 
comparatively  high  steam  pressures  for  that  type. 

Under  the  second  head  it  will  be  found  that  the  multiple-cylin- 
der machine,  suitably  proportioned,  gives  a  high  yet  economical 
total  ratio  of  expansion  through  the  expedient  of  holding  down 
the  ratio,  in  each  of  the  several  cylinders  of  the  series,  to  that 
known  to  be,  at  least  approximately,  the  ratio  of  maximum  effi- 
ciency for  the  single  cylinder. 

As  to  the  third  point,  experience  fixes  the  practicable  maxi- 
mum piston  speed.  This  is  seen,  as  shown  especially  by  Pro- 
fessor Barr's  papers,  to  be  about  600  feet  per  minute  for  the 
practice  of  our  day. 

The  real  principle  which  controls,  properly,  in  this  matter,  is 
this:  Seek,  by  every  practicable  and  economical  expedieut,  to 
make  cylinder  condensation  a  minimum,  and  proportion  the  en- 
gine, and  arrange  for  its  operation,  in  such  manner  as  will  enable 
it  to  pay  highest  dividends  upon  the  capital  absorbed  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  permanent  operation  of  the  machine.  The  object 
sought  by  every  good  engineer  in  designing  and  in  constructing 
and  operating  the  steam  engine  is  to  effect  as  high  economies  as 
he  can  afford  to  pay  for,  anticipating  satisfactory  profit  on  the 
investment  made  in  effecting  such  economies. 

The  paper  before  us  will  undoubtedly  repay  much  more  ex- 
tended and  minute  study  than  can  be  given  it  in  a  siogle  read- 
ing; its  data  alone  present  a  most  valuable  work  of  compilation, 
and  the  deductions  seem  likely  to  find  very  useful  application  in 
every-day  practice. 

Mr.  Arthur  L,  Bice,^ — In  regard  to  the  criticism  of  Messrs. 
Bock  wood  and  Stan  wood  that  the  formula  here  proposed  takes 
no  account  of  the  area  of  condensing  surface,  it  is  plainly  stated 
on  page  974  that  the  ^'  area  per  pound  of  steam  at  cut-off  has  an 
influence  on  the  condensation  "  measured  as  a  percentage  of  total 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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steam.     The  area  up  to  cat-oflF  varies  b&  cP  ■\-  — ,  where    I  is 

r 

length  of  stroke,  and  d  and  r  as  heretofore ;  the  volume  up  to 
cut-off,  or,  for  constant  pressure,  the  weight  varies,  as  —  ;  hence 

r       1 
the  area  per  pound  varies  as  ^  +  '^.    As  stated  on  page  974,  it 

was  considered  that  the  term  involving  ratio  of  expansion  would 
be  sufficiently  taken  care  of  by  the  variation  of  condensation  with 
expansion  previously  considered,  and  the  term  involving  diameter 
was  introduced  into  the  formula.  The  author  is  now  at  work  on 
an  investigation,  which  he  hopes  to  have  ready  in  the  fall,  of  the 

effect  of  taking  into  account  the  neglected  term  j» 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Kent's  desire  for  a  restwie  of  the  -paper,  the 
writer  would  say  that  he  is  not  yet  done  with  the  subject  and  is 
not  ready  to  give  a  resume.  The  paper,  as  it  stands,  shows  the 
work  so  far  done,  and  the  results  are  that  condensation  seems  to 
vary  regularly  with  change  of  speed,  ratio  of  expansion,  and  area 
per  pound  of  steam  at  cut-off  ;  the  rate  of  variation  with  each  of 
these  factors  depends  on  the  initial  pressure  of  the  steam  ;  tem- 
perature range,  except  as  controlled  by  expansion,  has  no  regular 
and  well-defined  effect  It  is  not  certain  that  the  formula  is  in 
its  best  form,  but  the  writer  is  working  on  it,  and  when  sure  that 
it  is  in  the  best  possible  shape,  will  reduce  it  to  tabular  or  gi*aph- 
ical  form  for  convenient  use. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  BOILER  BRACING. 

BT  FBANCI8  J.  COLE,  PATKB80N,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  following  inyestigation  into  the  holding  power,  at  different 
temperatures,  of  various  styles  of  locomotive  firebox  crown  stays, 
was  made  by  the  writer  for  a  prominent  railroad  company.  The 
results  are  thought  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  present  to  this 
Society. 

The  object  in  view  was  to  test  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  the  same  conditions  as  in  actual  service,  when  used  in 
staying  the  firebox  of  a  locomotive,  and  particularly  to  note  the 
relative  decrease  of  the  holding  power  at  high  temperatures. 

In  all  these  tests,  it  is  assumed  that  the  bolts  are  spaced  4  by 
4  inches,  centre  to  centre,  supporting  an  area  of  16  square  inches. 

The  total  stress  which  each  one  would  be  required  to  sustain, 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  would  be  this  area  multiplied 
by  the  maximum  boiler  pressure. 

At  150  pounds  steam  pressure  =  2,400  pounds. 
*'  160      "  *•  *'       =  2,660      " 

«(  j'jTQ      (i  ««  ««       __  2,720      *• 

"  180      **  *'  **       -  2,820      " 

*•  190      •'  "  ••       =  3,040      *• 

"  200      "  •*  **       =  3,200      " 

The  pocketing,  or  bagging  down,  which  is  characteristic  of  an 
overheated  crown  sheet  caused  by  low  water,  was  imitated  by 
using  a  bearing  plate  of  ^-inch  steel,  8  by  8  inches  square,  with 
a  hole  4^  inches  in  diameter  bored  through  its  centre.  The 
area  of  this  hole  is  15.9  square  inches.  The  specimens  were 
screwed  or  driven  into  pieces  of  f-inch  steel  plate,  12  by  12 
inches  square. 

A  100,000-pounds  Kiehle  screw  testing  machine  was  used, 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (Maj,  1897;  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  IVanioUiont. 
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the  specimen  plate  and  bolt  being  inverted,  vfith  the  bearing 
plate  between  it  and  the  head  of  the  machine,  the  stay  bolt 
hanging  down  through  the  middle.  Sixteen  diflferent  styles  of 
crown  stays  were  made,  specimens  numbered  1  to  16 ;  6  test 
pieces,  each  of  1  to  4 ;  and  4  pieces,  each  5  to  16,  numbered  1  to  76. 

These  specimens  represent  the  ordinary  forms  most  com- 
monly in  use,  and  other  styles  which  suggested  themselves. 
The  material  used  was  1-inch  round  mild  steel  of  58,390  pounds 
ultimate  tensile  strength,  with  an  elastic  limit  of  38,900  pounds* 
and  an  elongation  of  30.25  per  cent,  in  8  inches.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  were  tests  No.  2,  specimen  6 ;  and  No.  70, 
specimen  16,  which  after  fracture  showed  unmistakably  to  have 
been  made  of  iron. 

The  |-inch  steel  sheets,  12  by  12  inches  (a  few  of  the  first  were 
6  by  6  iuches)  square,  into  which  the  bolts  were  screwed,  were 
mostly  cut  from  one  large  sheet,  having  lengthwise  an  ultimate 
tensile  strength  of  59,150  pounds,  elastic  limit  of  28,800  pounds, 
with  an  elongation  of  31.75  per  cent,  in  4  inches ;  and  crosswise 
an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  58,400  pounds,  elastic  limit  of 
28,010  pounds,  with  an  elongation  of  28  per  cent,  in  4  inches, 
both  ways  showing  a  silky  fracture. 

The  specimens  were  heated  in  a  small  portable  forge,  along- 
side the  testing  machine.  The  plates,  with  the  bolts  projecting 
upward,  were  placed  on  the  fire,  and  the  heat  localized  in  the 
centre  over  a  diameter  of  about  6  inches,  by  keeping  a  small, 
bright  fire,  and  dampening  the  outside  with  fine  wet  coal,  to 
keep  it  from  spreading. 

In  this  method  of  heating,  the  head,  or  nut,  would  be  hotter 
than  the  rest  of  the  sheet,  imitating  in  a  measure  the  conditions 
which  are  present  in  a  locomotive  firebox.  In  all  the  hot  tests 
the  sheets  were  heated  to  a  bright  red,  but  in  the  first  tests, 
Nos.  1-22,  owing  to  the  slow  speed  of  the  machine,  and  the 
time  consumed  in  centring  the  specimen,  the  fracture  did  not 
take  place  until  some  of  them  were  almost  black  ;  in  the  tests 
after  No.  22,  the  speed  was  very  much  quicker,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  centring  the  specimens  very  rapidly. 
Evidently  the  temperature  at  parting  is  the  correct  one  upon 
which  to*base  the  holding  power  of  the  bolts. 
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The  average  of  the  tests,  in  which  those  of  lower  temperature 
and  doubtful  results  are  not  considered,  is  as  follows  : 


spec. 
No. 

Tensile, 
Cold. 

Strength, 
Hot. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 

16.350 

3,470 

2 

16,700 

3,473 

B 

17,600 

4,040 

4 

20.733 

4,000 

5 

41,950 

6 

42,000 

6,000 

7 

38,120 

7.095 

8 

39,800 

6,933 

9 

7,500 

10 

39,800 

7,483 

11 

39,800 

8,766 

12 

42,580 

9.333 

13 

43,100 

10,150 

14 

39,720 

7,816 

15 

24,000 

4,613 

16 

40,300 

9,730 

Rexarkb. 


Head  V'  above  sheet,  riveted  jn»t  enoagb  to  make  steam- 
ti^bt;  bead  not  to  exceed  H  "  diameter. 

Head  i"  above  sbeet,  riveted  over. 

Head  -x^,;"  al»ove  sheet,  riveted  over. 

Head  i"  above  sbeet,  riveted  over. 

I"  std.  nut  tapped  out  to  1",  12  threads,  and  riveted 
over;  project  about  T^g"  to  ^". 

1"  std.  nut,  12  threads,  riveted  over  ;  projects  al>out  i^"" 

tor. 

Button  bead,  |"  groove. 

Button  bead,  |§"  groove. 

Button  bead,  J"  groove. 

Button  bead,  |f "  groove. 

Button  head,  no  groove,  countersunk. 

Button  head,  no  groove,  i^^f"  copper  washer. 

Button  head,  with  1',^"  reamed  bole. 

1"  std.  nut,  12  threads,  nut  countersunk  {"  and  well 

riveted  over. 
Screwed  in  sbeet,  12  tlireads,  rivet  head  f"  high  and^" 

diameter  ;  largest  bead  which  can  be  formed. 
Button  head,  with  1^"  tapered  reamed  hole,  3"  thimble 

and  nut. 


Begarding  the  holding  power  of  stay  bolts  screwed  through 
I"  plate  and  riveted  over,  as  shown  in  specimens  1  to  4  and  15,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  average  holding  power  when  cold  is 
16,350  pounds  for  the  worst,  and  24,000  pounds  for  the  best ; 
and  when  hot,  3,470  pounds  for  the  worst,  and  4,613  pounds  for 
the  best.  This  would  indicate  that  the  best  riveted  head  which 
can  be  formed  cold,  made  in  the  usual  conical  shape,  has  a 
holding  i^ower,  hot  and  cold,  very  much  less  than  the  worst 
form  of  bolt  with  solid  head,  even  when  nicked  or  grooved 
deeply  under  the  head,  or  bolt  screwed  through  with  a  nut  on 
under  side  of  sheet. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  solid  button  head  bolts  are  defi- 
cient in  holding  power  when  tested  in  this  manner,  but  the 
principal  objection  to  their  use  is  the  liability  of  injury  when 
screwed  into  a  firebox  where  the  holes  are  not  tapped  at  right 
angles  to  the  sheet,  and  where  the  surface  of  the  sheet  is  curved. 
This  objection  can  easily  be  removed  by  properly  seating  the 
head.  It  is  the  regular  ]n*actice  of  the  locomotive  company 
with  which  the  writer  is  connected,  to  use  a  seating  tool,  which 
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faces  ofl?  the  underside  of  the  sheet  exactly  at  right  angles  to 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  bolt.  This  not  only  insures  a  much 
tighter  fit,  but  guarantees  absolutely  against  any  bending  of 
the  head,  when  screwing  it  close  up  to  the  crown  sheet. 

The  holding  power  of  the  stay  bolt  when  provided  with  a  nut 
is  considerably  increased,  when  red  hot,  by  countersinking  the 
nut  and  well  riveting  the  bolt  into  the  same,  as  shown  in  speci-. 
men  No.  14. 

The  characteristic  failure  of  the  bolts  when  screwed  through 
and  riveted  over,  was  by  the  sheet  bagging  down,  stretching 
out  the  threads  to  a  bell-mouth  shape,  and  shearing  off  a  small 
annular  ring  representing  the  thickness  of  the  riveting.  It  will 
be  observed,  when  referring  to  specimens  1  to  4  and  15,  that  the 
edges  of  the  head  are  very  shallow  where  they  are  sheared  off 
in  line  with  the  edge  of  hole,  and  that  the  holes  are  stretched 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  threads  lost  their  holding  power. 
Generally  speaking,  the  use  of  a  nut  increases  the  holding  power 
of  the  stay  bolt  over  the  plain  riveting,  when  tested  cold,  about 
100  per  cent.,  and  50  per  cent,  when  heated  to  a  bright  red. 

One  of  the  most  norticeable  features  shown  in  these  tests  is 
the  comparatively  slight  decrease  in  holding  power  of  any  of 
the  forms  of  crown  stays  until  a  temperature  exceeding  a  black 
or  dull  red  has  been  reached.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  test  No.  14,  specimen  No.  1,  which,  at  a  dull  red,  showed  a 
strength  of  14,800  pounds,  and  the  average  strength  of  the  same, 
cold,  was  16,350  pounds.  The  results  of  the  tests  would  seem 
to  support  the  statement  that  the  average  holding  power  of  the 
usual  form  of  stay  bolt  at  a  dull  red  or  almost  black  heat  would 
be  decreased  from  its  strength  cold  about  50  per  cent.,  and  at  a 
bright  red,  decreased  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  original  strength, 
except  in  specimens  11,  12,  13,  and  16,  which  are  decreased  to 
about  one-fourth  of  their  original  strength.  In  the  case  of 
^specimens  13  and  16,  their  holding  power  would  be  very  much 
increased  by  the  use  of  a  thicker  crown  sheet,  as  they  mostly 
failed,  both  hot  and  cold,  by  the  head  pulling  through  the 
sheet. 

The  conclusions  of  the  writer  are  : 

(a)  That  the  centre  rows  (5  to  10,  according  to  the  size  of 
boiler)  of  the  crown  stays  should  be  provided  with  solid  but- 
ton heads  like  No.  11,  or  with  nuts  like  No.  14,  to  prevent  pull- 
ing through  in  case  the  crown  sheet  is  overheated. 
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(t)  Grooving  or  cutting  out  the  first  thread  under  the  head 
should  be  avoided.  It  not  only  weakens  the  bolt  in  its  most 
vital  point,  but  the  possibility  exists  that  some  bolts  are  liable 
to  be  cut  deeper  than  necessary  by  careless  workmen.  More- 
over, it  is  unnecessary,  as  tighter  work  can  be  done  by  slightly 
countersinking  the  sheet. 

(c)  It  is  good  practice  to  enlarge  the  end  screwed  in  the  crown 
sheet  for  1  inch  or  li  inches  directly  under  the  button  head» 
making  it  slightly  taper.  For  1-inch  round  crown  stays  a  good 
proportion  is  to  upset  the  lower  end  for  Ij/^-inch  or  1^-inch 
thread,  leaving  the  upper  end  for  1-inch  thread.  For  li-inch 
round  stays,  lower  end  l;jHj  inches,  or  1^*^,5  inches  upper  end  for 
l^-inch  thread. 

(//)  The  argument  often  advanced,  that  it  is  safer  in  radial 
stay  boilers  to  omit  all  heads  or  nuts  on  firebox  ends  of  crown 
stays  and  allow  a  few  to  pull  through  easily  in  case  of  low 
water  so  as  to  put  out  the  fire  and  relieve  the  pressure,  does 
not  seem  to  hold  good  in  practice,  as  the  sudden  letting  go  of 
a  few  bolts  throws  such  an  additional  load  on  the  adjacent  ones, 
that  they  are  frequently  unable  to  stand  the  strain  and  tear 
out  row  by  row  until  the  whole  crown  is  blown  down. 

(e)  As  crown  sheets  are  usually  higher  in  front  than  behind 
and  arched  in  the  centre  in  radial  stay  boilers,  good  practice 
indicates  that  a  few  crown  stays  (say  10  or  12)  in  the  front  and 
in  the  centre — the  highest  point — should  be  left  without  heads  or 
nuts,  and  simply  riveted  ovei;  In  case  of  low  water  these  would 
pull  out  and  relieve  the  pressure,  before  the  rest  gave  way.  A 
prominent  railroad  having  this  in  view,  leaves  every  other  crown 
stay  riveted  over  without  solid  button  head  or  nut. 

( /)  It  is  better  to  face  the  sheet  with  a  cutter,  allowing  the 
solid  finished  metal  surfaces  to  come  together  without  twisting 
or  bending  the  crown  stay,  than  to  use  a  copper  washer  or  to 
bend  the  bolt  under  the  head  in  attempting  to  tighten  it  up 
against  a  rough  uneven  surface. 
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TESTS  or  CROWN  STAYS. 

^ 

u 

1  = 

II 

J 

Lbs. 

-LtoT 

4 

11,60(1 

16,500 

Cold  6'  plate  :  pulled  throilgli  shpet. 

W 

18.000 

10.400 

Cold. 

Head  Y  abore 

14 

11,000 

14,800 

Dnll   red  ;  acarcel;   perceptible ;  al- 
iiinat  black  after  parting. 

sheet,  riveted 
.iust     enongh 

57 

3.500 

13 

Cberry  red:  not  quile  as  hot  asNo.56; 
pulled  tliroagU  alipet. 

lomakeoteBtn 

light  ;      head 

58 

3.440 

^^ 

Brighl;    red    nfter    partitig  ;    pulied 
llirooeli  Blieet, 

not  W  exceed 

66 

10,500 

16,200 

6"  plHle;col'l;  palled  tlirougb  sheet. 
Cold  6'  piBte. 

0 

13,400 

16,700 

18 

6.300 

Bed. 

19 

6,200 

iied. 

Head   i'   above 

41 

8,45r 

13 

BiiRbt  tea :  6"  plate. 

sheet,  rireted 

S5 

3.400 

10 

Brigbt  red  ;  pulled  tlirnugh  eheei. 

56 

3.5T0 

10 

Bright    red    after    parting;    pulled 
tlirougb  sheet. 

8 

12,000 

17.000 

Cold  6"  pialfl. 

Dull  red  attor  parting. 

17 

B.300 

20 

5.700 

Cherry  red. 

Head  \~  above 

40 

3.850 

13 

6'  plate  :  very  bright  ri-d. 

Bright  red;   pulled  throufih  .sheet. 

sheet,   riveted 

M 

4,3<10 

13 

54 

8,970 

13 

Bright   red    after    parting-,     p.illed 
tbroQgb  sheet. 

5 

13,300 

10,100 

Cold  6'  plate. 

S 

la.ooo 

32,300 

Almost  black  after  parting. 

la 

6,800 

8.000 

6- plate;  cold. 

Head   i"   above 

32 

14.000 

20,800 

Cherry  red,  not  quite  as  hot  as  No,  58; 

sheet,   riveted 

59 

4,300 

16 

pulled  (lirougli  eiier'i. 

over. 

60 

8.800 

17 

Bright    red    after    parting ;     pulled 
thruugh  sheet. 

i'  9td.  not  tap- 

7 

28,000 

43.100 

Cold  8"  plate. 

Dull  red  ;  almost  blacb  after  parting. 

ped  out  lor. 
12  threads  and 

11 

14,500 

31,500 

15 

12,000 

33,300 

Dnll  red ;  almost  biacli  aFter  parting. 

riveted   over; 

21 

40,»00 

Cold  6-  plate. 

project   aVwut 
r  sld.    unt,  13 

1 

26,500 

43,000 

Cold  6-  plate. 

3 

34,000 

33.300 

Cold  6'  plale.  iron. 

ihreada  riveted 

l:{ 

13.000 

17.400 

Dull  red  after  parting. 

over;     project 

16 

0,000 

Plale  red  ;  nut  bright  red. 

abont^,-wr. 

25 

23,000 

39,340 

Cold,  broke  in  nick. 

29 

7,850 

IS 

Bright  red;  parted  while  bright  red, 
aame  an  No.  28. 

Button  head.  J' 

SB 

6,340 

16 

Briglit  red  ;  broke  in  nick. 

groove. 

47 

23,000 

37.000 

Cold  ;  parted  in  nick. 

8 

S3 

7,700 

10 

Bright  red;  broke  in  nick. 

8 

as 

84 

8,400 
6,700 

13 
16 

Bright  red  ;  broke  in  nick. 
Bright  red  ;  purled  in  nick. 

Button  head.^j' 

e 

52 

36,000 

39.800 

Cold  ;  parted  midway,  «'  from  lower 

1      1    end. 

1      i 
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TESTS  OF  CROWN  STATS.— (CWt»nu«i). 

i. 

a 

s  -■ 

ii 

*i" 

^^m 

r 

U  J 

it 

p| 

Reiiabkii. 

■ 

Llw. 

Lbe- 

g 

4a 

6.630 

S3 

Bright  red  ;  parted  in  nkk. 

9 

43 

7.500 

23 

Srigbt  red  ;  [larted  tkt  Utat  tbiead. 

Button  head,  i' 

0 

44 

7.770 

20 

Brirlil  rttd  ;  part^  in  nick. 

groove. 

g 

45 

8.100 

24 

Bright  red;  patted  in  nick. 

10 

4S 

7.700 

35 

Briglit  red  ;  parted  in  Brst  thrpnd. 

10 

40 

7.500 

18 

BripLt  red  ;  paried  In  flrsi  thread. 

Button      head, 

10 

50 

26,800 

89.800 

Co!d  ipartad  in  centre  7)' down. 

IS'  groove. 

10 

51 

7.350 

32 

nricbt  red  ;  ported  in  fir^t  iLread. 
Cold  ;  broke  l7boll  midwaj. 

11 

34 

37,000 

39,800 

11 

28 

8,000 

30 

Bright  rediparted  white  briphlrediif 

" 

30 

9,400 

18 

anyildng  «  little  holler  llian  No.  27. 
Brifcht  red  ;   broke  in  first  thread  be- 
low nick. 

Button       head. 

11 

S8 

8.B00 

31 

Bright  red. 

la 

8U 

10,000 

18 

Briplitred:  parted  while  briR lit  red.  ' 

18 

81 

9.200 

10 

Bright  red  ;  partt'd  nliile  bright  r^-d. 

Bnttnii      head, 

l:! 

87 

8,800 

19 

Bright  red  ;  broke  in  first  tliread  be- 
low nick. 

no  groove    ^,- 
copper  waBtter. 

12 

48 

ss.aoo 

42.580 

Cold  ;  paried  3"  from  low^r  end. 

13 

33,500 

43,100 

Cold  ;  pulled  bead  tiirongh  sheet. 

IS 

26 

7.000 
brigLt 
red. 

26.000 
bUck. 

Stow  Bpe«d ;  red,  lieiid  bright  red, 

Button      head 
within -ream- 

18 

37 

8.700 

20 

Bright  red;  faster  speed  than  No.  26: 
pared  wbile  bright  red. 

ed  hol«.                           ^_ 

13 

35 

10,600 

24 

Bright  red  ;  pulled  through  sheet. 

^^^^1 

14 

67 

19,000 

30.730 

Pulled  cold  :  bolt  broke. 

^^^^1 

14 

71 

7,601 

18 

Bright  red  after  psriing. 

U 

72 

7,800 

28 

Bright  Tfd  :  red  after  parting  ;  strip- 
ped in  nut. 

I'std,   nut,   13 
threads,      nut 
(soomersuuk 

U 

73 

8,000 

33 

Bright  red  nfter  parting  ;  Itolt  broke 
between   nut  and  shepi  ;  nut  split 
sUkIiiIj   on  one  side,  una   rivttiiij; 
puTled  in  Uush  witii  top  of  nut. 

r    and   well 
riveted  over. 

15 

Gl 

17.000 

■24.000 

Pulloil  cold  ;   pulled  through   sheet, 

liead  eh  eared. 
Bright    red    after    parting ;    pulled 

Screwed      in 
sheet,       12 
ilireadH,   rivet 

15 

63 

4,450 

35 

through  fiUeet. 

Iiead   r   high 

15 

64 

4.900 

28 

Bright  red;  red  after  parting  ;  pulled 
through  sheet. 

andH'dlHm.. 
largest     head 

15 

65 

4.000 

13 

Bright    red    after    parting  ;    pulled 
through  sheet. 

which  can  be 

16 

62 

23  800 

40,30. 

PullM  cold;  bolt  broke,  T  from  plate. 

in 

68 

9,6U0 

17 

Bright    red    aftrr    parting  ;     pulled 
througli  sheer. 

Button    head 

with  ir  u- 

10 

69 

9,800 

29 

Bright    red    after    parting:    puUed 
tb rough  sheet. 

pered   reamed 

ho1ri,  8-  thim- 

IB 

70 

6,6!I0 

14 

Bright  red  alter  parting  ;  bolt  broke; 
found  to  be  iron. 

ble  and  nul. 

i 

J 
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Spec.  1. 


No.  60. 


'Cob" 


«C©uf» 


Fig.  341. 


Fig.  342. 


Spkc.  2. 


"Colt* 


Fig.  343. 
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Spec.  3. 
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C6k» 


Ffo.  344. 


Fig.  845. 


Spec.  9. 


'*06W 


No.  S3. 


Fig.  346. 
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No.  11. 


«*Cok« 


8pce.  6. 


l^fejg^ 


«Cok» 


Fio.  851. 


No.  1. 


8PKe.  e. 


NO.  ie. 


"Crf." 


Fig.  852. 
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8PCC.  7. 


No.  aa. 


8PCC.  7. 


No.  28. 


y///////mm 


sa 


Fio.  354. 


8Pte.  8. 


No.  82. 
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•*Colt» 


Fio.  355. 
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«0»h^ 


40^ 


Fig.  356. 


NO.  93. 


Spcc.  O. 


*'c«i»» 


Fig.  867. 
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8PKC.  10. 


Fio.  859. 


8PKC.  11. 


No.  24. 


••Colt" 


Fio.  360. 


Fio.  361. 
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8PKC.  12. 


No.  48. 


"Col*** 


Fig.  363. 


8PCC.  13. 


NO.  23.1 
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8PCC.  13. 


NO.  27. 


«Col*»» 


SPEC.  14. 


Spec.  15. 


«Coh« 


^1^ 


Fio.  865. 


No.  67. 


Fia.  866. 


No.  71. 


y/z/M/M/M/m^y 


No.  61. 


Fio.  868. 
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Mr.  Ov^.  C.  H^enning. — It  aeems  almost  anneoessary  to  go  into 
such  detail  and  point  out  the  difiereoce  between  cold-riveted  coni- 
cal-beaded Btity  bolts  and  batton-headed  stay  bolts,  beoauae  if  you 
look  into  the  thing  from  the  point  of  our  general  knowledge  of 
the  behaTior  of  materials  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  I  have  sketched 
Fig.  372  and  Fig.  373.    Fig.  373  shows  how  the  metal  flows  in  the 


head,  if  there  is  any  flow  at  all,  and  the  fibres  are  contiuuoDs,  run- 
ning around  to  the  very  edge.  All  of  the  material  is  good.  If 
the  rivet  is  to  be  calked  it  should  be  calked  a  little  bit  along  the 
sheet  at  the  other  end  of  the  rivet.  The  rivel-heada  generally 
have  qoite  a  sharp  edge  rounded  oil.  But  a  rivet  driven  that  way 
onght  to  be  tight  without  calking.  If  it  is  not,  there  ia  something 
wrong  with  the  rivet.  The  rivet  in  Fig.  373  shows  a  very  slight 
flow  of  metaL  To  form  that  rivet  all  of  the  material  at  the  lines 
£  and  £i  is  crushed  and  absolutely  worthless  to  resist  strain.  As 
long  fts  the  fibre  is  continuous  the  material  has  strength.  If  it  is 
upset  by  hammering  or  any  other  process  so  that  the  fibres  are 
not  continuous,  it  practically  loses  its  strength.  Therefore  it  is 
almost  axiomatic  that  a  conically  headed  rivet  driven  cold  cannot 
be  as  strong  as  the  other.  Not  only  that,  but  the  material  will 
wear  off  more  rapidly  because  it  is  ruined — it  is  all  hammered  ; 
and  when  metal  is  hammered  long  enough,  it  comes  ofl"  in  flakes. 
I  saw  one  rivet  which  a  man  claimed  that  he  drew  through  a  hole 
■even-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  rivet  was  one  and 
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one-eightli  inches  across  the  head.  Figures  369  to  371  of  the 
paper  show  almost  the  same  thing.  You  will  notice  the  rivet  on 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  which  is  practically  pulled  through  the 
hole,  with  the  extreme  edge  broken  off.  I  have  seen  a  rivet  pulled 
through  a  hole  like  this,  and  it  was  not  broken  ;  it  looked  as  if 
the  rivet  was  sheared  down. 

Another  thing  in  the  paper,  page  991 :  the  material  is  character- 
ized as  having  a  tensile  strength  of  58,390  pounds  and  an  elastic 
limit  of  38,900  pounds.  Now,  for  boiler  steel  this  is  certainly 
very  poor  material,  because  the  elastic  limit  is  so  high  above 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  witli  an  elongation  of  30.25  per  cent  in 
8  inches.  The  elastic  limit,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
would  not  exceed  about  32,000  or  33,000  when  properly  tested. 
I  think  the  yield  point,  or  a  load  beyond  the  yield  point  at  which 
the  machine  allowed  him  to  observe  it,  is  meant.  In  the  dis- 
cussion on  another  paper  I  will  point  this  out,  and  show  diagrams 
where  it  is  clearly  recognized  that  such  an  elastic  limit  as 
38,900  is  a  myth. 

In  the  next  paragraph  there  is  a  tensile  strength  of  59,160 
and  au  elastic  limit  of  28,800 — 10,000  pounds  less  than  the 
previous  one  given.  Now,  if  the  first  was  stay-bolt  iron  the 
second  is  not.  I  don't  know  of  any  material  that  has  a  strength 
of  practically  G0,000  and  an  elastic  limit  of  28,800,  unless  it  has 
been  soaked — '.hat  is,  overheated,  or  ruined  otherwise.  It  is  not 
stay-bolt  iron.  Nor  is  the  boiler  plate  which  is  there  mentioned 
characterized  as  boiler  plate  by  these  tests.  An  elongation  of 
31.75  per  cent,  in  4  inches  is  given.  That  would  correspond 
to  23.9  in  8  inches.  Tlie  next  test  is  almost  exactly  like  it — tensile 
strength  58,400  and  elastic  limit  28,040 — and  it  can  be  shown  that 
an  elastic  limit  of  28,040  is  absolutely  impossible.  There  is  no 
such  metal,  especially  in  three-eighths  plate  ;  and  the  elongation 
of  28  per  cent,  in  4  inches,  which  is  22  per  cent,  in  8  inches — I  don*t 
think  a  statement  of  that  sort  ought  to  go  unchallenged  in  a 
paper  before  the  Society ;  therefore  I  call  attention  to  it. 

Mr,  James  Ilartness, — There  is  another  point,  perhaps,  regard- 
ing the  holding  of  stay  bolts,  which  it  is  well  to  mention,  and  that  is 
the  screw  thread  and  length  of  lead  compared  with  that  of  the  tap 
which  produced  the  thread.  This  becomes  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  placing  a  stay  bolt  in  an  old  boiler.  If  the  tap  has  a  lead 
which  is  -^  short  in,  perhaps,  6  inches,  and  the  bolt  a  lead  which 
is  ^  long  in  6  inches,  you  can  see  readily  that  that  will  do  almost 
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no  good  except  to  stop  up  the  holes  caused  by  removing  the  leaky 
stay  bolt ;  and  to  overcome  that  I  have  recommended  the  use  of 
tandem  dies,  one  die  placed  directly  forward  of  the  other,  and 
located,  as  to  lead,  to  correspond  with  the  lead  of  the  taps  which 
are  used. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Gole!^ — From  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Henning  it  is 
apparent  that  he  has  not  read  the  paper  so  carefully  as  to  dis- 
tinguish the  diflference  between  screw  stays  riveted  cold  with 
small  heads  and  those  with  button  heads  formed  hot  by  upsetting 
in  a  bolt-heading  machine. 

It  is  customary  to  rivet  over  the  ends  of  screw  stays  to  make 
them  steam-tight,  the  work  necessarily  being  performed  cold. 
The  threads  are  mostly  depended  upon  for  holding  power  in  the 
sheets.  It  is,  however,  a  disputed  point  among  practical  men  to 
what  extent  the  size  of  the  head,  when  riveted  cold,  increases  the 
holding  power.  The  average  of  the  tests  shows  that  the  increase 
between  the  crown  stays  just  riveted  over  enough  to  make  them 
steam-tight  and  those  with  the  largest  conical  heads  which  could 
be  formed  was  1,143  pounds  hot  and  7,650  pounds  cold,  or  about 
88  and  47  per  cent,  increase,  respectively.  Again,  all  the  stays 
with  conical  heads  were  screwed  into  the  sheets,  and  the  varying 
sizes  of  these  heads  were  only  a  secondary  factor  in  their  hold- 
ing power,  the  screw  threads  affording  the  major  part  of  the 
resistance. 

In  specimens  13  and  16  only  there  is  no  thread,  the  button 
heads  of  the  bolts  which  were  upset  in  a  machine  being  relied 
upon  entirely  to  prevent  them  pulling  out  of  the  sheet,  except  in 
Fig.  332,  where  the  taper  affords  a  slight  resistance.  In  the  dis- 
cussion, Figs.  372  and  373  show  rivets  driven  in  taper  holes  with 
conical  and  button  heads  without  threads,  the  heads  apparently 
being  formed  after  inserting  the  rivets  in  the  sheets.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  represent  tho  forms  given  in  the  paper,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  upon  this  part  of  the 
discussion.  The  object  of  the  tests  was  to  ascertain  the  relative 
strength  of  different  forms  of  crown  stays,  not  rivets,  with  various 
forms  of  heads  and  depths  of  grooves  and  their  holding  power, 
both  hot  and  cold. 

Wrought  iron  is  almost  universally  used  for  all  crown  and 
screw  stays  in  locomotive  boilers.  Mild  steel,  in  spite  of  its  great 
ductility  and  toughness,  is  still  considered  not  so  reliable,  on  ac- 

♦  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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count  of  its  tendency  to  crack  when  grooved  or  nicked — as  in  the 
root  of  screw  threads,  etc. — although  this  characteristic  would 
not  materially  influence  the  results  of  these  test&  A  sufficient 
amount  of  one  kind  of  first-class  iron  was  not  on  hand  at  the 
time  the  tests  were  commenced  ;  therefore  mild  steel  was  used  in 
its  place.  While  the  tensile  strength  was  somewhat  higher,  it 
was  not  considered  enough  to  influence  greatly  the  comparative 
results.  The  three-eighths  boiler  steel  was  first-class  material. 
The  elastic  limits  were  merely  given  because  they  were  observed 
and  recorded,  not  from  any  particular  significance  in  relation  to 
the  tests.  In  specifications  for  boiler  steel  issued  by  many  promi- 
nent railroads  in  this  country,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  elastic 
limit,  the  elongation,  tensile  strength.  Cold  and  quenching  bend- 
ing tests  and  chemical  composition  are  judged  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee the  quality  of  the  metal.  As  the  elastic  limit  depends  so 
much  upon  the  reduction  of  the  billet  or  ingot,  the  number  of 
passes  through  the  rolls  and  the  heat  when  finishing,  it  is  not 
usually  observed  for  mild  boiler  steel.  Moreover,  as  sheets  which 
have  been  flanged  are  annealed,  any  high  elastic  limit  caused  by 
rolling  at  low  temperature  is  neutralized  and  reduced  to  a  normal 
condition.  The  elastic  limit  here  given  is  the  commercial  one  in 
universal  use  in  most  rolling  mills — namely,  that  observed  by  the 
drop  of  the  beam. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  at  this  time  and  foreign  to  the  tenor 
of  the  paper  to  enter  into  any  extended  discussion  of  what  con- 
stitutes good  boiler  material.  The  following  tests  of  steel  boiler 
plates  made  by  different  observers  and  of  various  makes  will 
show  that  the  elastic  limit,  or  what  is  usually  known  as  such,  of 
mild  steel,  does  not  bear  an  exact  relation  to  the  ultimate  strength, 
but  depends  largely  upon  the  mechanical  treatment  which  the 
material  receives. 


Ultimate 

Elastic 

size. 

streDgth. 

limit 

.40    X  1.5 

51,616 

26,888 

.818  X  1.49 

52,722 

85,880 

.835  X  1.48 

56.858 

86,304 

.829x  1.49 

54,651 

34,067 

.890  X  1.50 

57,928 

28,205 

1.56  X  .867 

60.520 

81,940 

1.56  X  .308 

58,420 

41,460 

1.52  X  .432 

50.020 

80,280 

1.255  X  .578 

60,700 

43,660 

1.815  X  .497 

68,790 

86,880 

Elongation 
in  8  in. 

82.50 
26.26 
26.87 
28.26 
26.62 
86.00 
28.76 
86.00 
80.26 
29.6 
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Speaking  generally,  the  elastic  limit  should  not  be  less  than 
50  per  cent,  nor  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  ultimate  strength 
for  boiler  plates  where  the  steel  possesses  the  other  necessary 
qualifications. 
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DCCXLIV* 

A    GONTINUOUS  STEAM-ENGINE  INDICATOR, 

BT  THOMAS  ORAT,  TBBRB  HAUTS,  IND. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  instrument  described  in  this  paper  was  devised  in  the 
spring  of  1892  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  record  of  the  per- 
formance of  a  gas  engine  during  a  series  of  successive  cycles  of 
operation.  These  records  were  to  be  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  average  indicated  horse-power  of  the  engine,  and  also  for 
the  study  of  the  character  of  the  successive  explosions  when  the 
engine  was  governing,  when  the  relative  supply  of  air  and  gas 
was  varied,  etc.  A  somewhat  crude  form  of  the  instrument  was 
at  that  time  constructed,  and  was  successfully  used  during  a 
number  of  tests.  The  great  convenience  of  this  kind  of  indica- 
tor not  only  for  the  study  of  gas-engine  performance,  but  for  the 
testing  of  all  kinds  of  engines  under  rapidly  varying  conditions, 
as  to  load,  etc.,  was  at  once  apparent,  and  led  to  the  development 
t)f  the  forms  of  the  instrument  here  described. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  kind  of  indicator  is  the 
mechanism  for  producing  continuous  forward  motion  of  the 
record  sheet  by  means  of  the  backward  and  forward  motion  of 
the  piston  of  the  engine.  A  continuous  uniform  motion  is  of 
course  readily  obtained,  either  from  one  of  the  revolving  shafts 
of  the  engine  or  from  an  independent  source,  and  for  some  pur- 
poses is  sufficient ;  but  where  the  card  is  to  be  used  for  any- 
thing more  than  illustrative  purposes,  and  even  for  that,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  paper  should,  at  all  parts 
of  the  stroke,  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  that  of  the  piston. 

A  sketch  of  one  form  of  the  instrument  which  has  been  found 
to  give  satisfactory  results  is  shown  in  Fig.  374.  On  the  left  of 
the  sketch  the  cylinder  of  an  ordinary  indicator  with  its  record- 
ing levers  will  be  recognized.  The  recording  pen  is  shown  in 
contact  with  a  ribbon  of  paper,  jP,  near  its  lower  edge.     This 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  TramacHona, 
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ribbon  of  paper  is  drawn  from  a  drum  0  (Fig.  375),  carried  aronnd 
an  idler  cylinder  at  /,  and  wound  oq  a  drum  H.  The  rate  of 
motioD  of  the  paper  is  controlled  by  the  cylinder  C,  which  is 
driven  by  the  engine  in  the  following  manner  :  The  wheel  A  ia 
made  to  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  required 
aro  by  means  of  any  of  the  ordinary  reducing-motion  arraiige- 
ments  used  for  taking  indicator  cards.  Cords  or  metal  straps 
are  attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  wheel  A  and 
carried  in  similar  directions  round  the  pulleys  SS,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  shaft  of  the  cylinder  C. 


The  fiee  ends  of  these  cords  are  then  led  round  the  pulleys  D 
and  connected  together  through  a  short  spring,  E.  If  we  now 
suppose  the  wheel  A  to  be  turned  in  such  a  direction  as  to  pull 
the  cord  towards  it  round  the  upper  pulley  B,  the  tension  on 
the  cord  between  the  wheel  and  the  upper  pulley  will  be  greater 
than  the  tension  given  by  the  spring  J^,  while  the  tension  on  the 
cord  between  the  wheel  and  the  lower  pulley  will  be  less  than 
that  given  by  the  spring  E.  The  cylinder  C  will,  in  conse- 
quence, be  given  a  clockwise  rotation,  the  lower  cord  slipping 
round  its  pulley  and  acting  the  part  of  a  strap  brake  to  prevent 
excessive  movement.  When  the  motion  of  the  wheel  A  ia  re- 
versed the  cord  between  the  lower  pulley  and  the  wheel  has  the 
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greater  tension,  and  thus  causes  the  cylinder  C  to  turn.  This, 
however,  also  gives  a  clockwise  motion  to  the  cylinder  C,  and 
hence  it  is  clear  that  both  the  forward  and  backward  stroke  of 
the  engine  piston  will  turn  the  cylinder  C  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  a  rate  which,  at  every  instant,  is  proportional  to  the  rate 
of  motion  of  the  piston.  The  frame  which  carries  the  drums  G 
and  //swings  round  an  axis  at  /  and  is  pressed  towards  the 
cylinder  C  by  a  spring.  The  paper  ribbon  passes  between  the 
drum  H  and  the  cylinder  (7,  and  thus  when  the  cylinder  is 
turned  the  drum  is  caused  to  rotate  and  wind  forward  the  paper. 
Since  the  drum  11  is  driven  through  the  pressure  of  C  on  the 
paper  as  it  comes  from  the  idler  /,  and  since  C  turns  an  equal 
amount  for  each  stroke,  the  length  of  paper  which  passes  the 
recording  pen  is  also  the  same  for  each  stroke,  no  matter  how 
much  paper  may  be  stored  on  the  drum. 

Swinging  frame 
voted  at '« I '» 


The  resultant  turning  moment  given  by  the  combined  action 

of  the  upper  and  lower  cords  to  the  cylinder  C  may  be  expressed 

as  follows:  Suppose  the  upper  cord  to  be  pulled,  and  let  the 

tension  on  the  side  nearest  the  wheel  A  be  T,  while  the  tension 

given  by  spring  E  is  T  and  that  on  the  lower  cord  between  B 

T      T 
and  A  is  T\  then  we  have  tjt.  =  -7^,=^  <?'*^  where  c  is  the  base  of 

the  Naperian  system  of  logarithms,  fi  the  coefficient  of  friction 
between  the  cord  and  the  pulley,  and  0  the  angle  of  lap  of  the 
cord  in  radians.     We  thus  get  a  forward  moment  of 

M=^  {T-  T)  r  =  T'r  (^«  -  1) 
and  a  backward  moment  of 

M'  =  {T  -  T')  r  =  T'r  {e*^'  -  1), 
where  r  is  the  radius  of  either  of  the  pulleys  B. 

Taking  the  difference  of  these  two  moments,  we  get  for  the 
effective  turning  motive  the  expressions 

M  -3/'=  {T  +  T"  -  2T')r  =  {T  -T")  (^^— l)r  =  r'V(iS^«-iy 
This  turning  moment  is  evidently  always  such  as  to  turn  the 
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drum  in  the  same  direction  whether  the  upper  or  the  lower 
side  of  the  wheel  A  recedes  from  the  cylinder  C  The  pull  T 
should  always  be  sufficient  to  insure  that  the  cord  which  has  to 
slide  should  do .  so  without  becoming  slack ;  that  is  to  say,  T 
should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  any  accidental  sticking  of  the 
cord  from  causing  T"  to  become  zero. 

When,  under  the  circumstances  just  described,  a  curve  is 
drawn  on  the  ribbon  by  means  of  a  pen,  the  height  of  which 
above  a  datum  line,  corresponding  to  zero  pressure,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  steam  or  gas  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  piston  of 
the  engine,  the  area  of  the  paper  included  between  the  datum 
line  and  the  curve  is  proportional  to  the  work  done  on  that 
side  of  the  piston.  This  work  is  positive  for  the  forward  stroke 
and  negative  for  the  backward  stroke.  If  the  indicator  piston 
and  piston  rod  be  properly  proportioned  to  suit  those  of  the 
engine  tested,  and  the  ends  of  the  indicator  cylinder  be  connected 
to  the  corresponding  ends  of  the  engine  cylinder,  the  ordinates  of 
the  curve  will  at  all  times  be  proportional  to  the  effective  rate 
of  working.  For  the  study  of  the  action  of  the  working  fluid, 
the  effects  of  different  setting  of  valves,  of  throttling,  of  varying 
speeds,  and  so  forth,  the  most  convenient  arrangement  is  to 
connect  one  end  of  the  indicator  cylinder  to  one  end  of  the 
engine  cylinder  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  atmospheric  line  is 
drawn  by  a  second  pen  (not  shown  in  the  sketch),  which  is  made 
to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  drawing  a  datura  line  for  the 
diagram  and  of  marking  a  time  scale  on  the  ribbon.  The  time 
scale  is  obtained  by  attaching  the  pen  to  the  armature  of  a  small 
electromagnet,  the  coil  of  which  is  in  circuit  with  a  battery  and 
a  break-circuit  clock.  The  clock  used  marks  half  seconds,  and 
works  satisfactorily  even  when  carried  on  the  front  of  a  locomo- 
tive drawing  an  express  train. 

The  paper  ribbon  on  which  the  record  is  taken  is  usually 
about  two  inches  broad,  and  is  carried  on  a  light  brass  drum,  G 
(Fig.  375),  which  is  prevented  from  turning  too  freely  by  a  light 
friction  brake.  The  paper  is  passed  over  the  idler  /for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  a  writing  surface  in  a  constant  position  rela- 
tively to  the  pen  levers  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
drums  G  and  //  to  be  placed  a  short  distance  from  the  indicator 
cylinder.  This  precaution  is  advisable  in  order  to  prevent  escap- 
ing steam  from  wetting  the  pulleys  B  or  overheating  the  cylinder 
(7,  which  is  found  to  work  best  when  covered  with  rubber.     The 
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drums  G  and  H  are  made  interchangeable,  and  provision  is 
made  so  that  they  can  be  quickly  removed  and  interchanged  so  as 
to  use  the  paper  more  than  once  if  desired.  A  number  of  drums 
is  provided  so  that  ample  paper  is  available  for  a  number  of 
tests.  Each  drum  carries  upwards  of  200  feet  of  ribbon,  and 
hence,  allowing  two  inches  to  each  stroke  of  the  engine,  one 
roll  of  paper  is  capable  of  taking  over  1 ,000  successive  strokes. 

The  method  of  feeding  the  paper  ribbon  adopted  in  this 
instrument,  requires  the  cylinder  C  and  the  drums  to  be  care- 
fully adjusted  so  as  to  prevent  the  paper  from  travelling  to- 
wards one  end  or  other  of  the  drum  //.  When  the  adjustment 
is  once  made,  however,  the  apparatus  works  perfectly.  A  some- 
what more  perfect  but  much  more  expensive  arrangement  is  to 
drive  the  storage  drum  by  clockwork  and  a  spring,  while  the 
paper  is  passed  between  the  cylinder  G  and  a  second  roller. 
The  cylinder  G  then  simply  controls  the  motion,  and  is  then 
somewhat  more  easily  driven.  Both  of  these  arrangements  give 
cards  of  equal  length,  no  matter  how  much  paper  is  on  the 
drum  H,  When  quantitative  measurements  from  the  cards  are 
not  required  the  paper  may  be  wound  directly  on  to  the  cylin- 
der G.  The  cards  then  increase  in  length  as  the  amount  of 
paper  in  the  cylinder  increases,  but  this  is  unimportant  in  such 
a  case,  as  the  change  for  successive  cards  is  not  noticeable. 

Another  method  of  driving  the  cylinder  G  is  indicated  in  Figs. 
376  and  377.  Fig.  376  is  a  plan  of  the  part  below  ab  in  Fig.  377, 
and  Fig.  377  may  be  taken  as  a  section  on  aft  (Fig.  376)  of  one  end 
of  the  shaft  and  driving  mechanism  of  the  cylinder  G  (Fig.  374). 
In  Fig.  377  the  driving  pulley  is  shown  at  p.  It  is  in  this  case 
loose  on  the  shaft,  but  carries  two  pawls,  qq  (Fig.  376).  These 
pawls  are  pressed  by  springs  against  the  rim  of  a  shallow  cylin- 
drical box  which  is  fixed  to  the  shaft.  The  pawls  arc  so  ad- 
justed that  when  the  pulley  turns  in  one  direction  (clockwise 
in  the  figure"),  the  box,  and  therefore  the  cylinder  C,  is  turned 
with  it,  but  when  the  pulley  turns  in  the  opposite  direction  the 
pawls  simply  slip  lound,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cylinder  is 
turned  by  the  pulley  on  the  other  end  of  the  shaft.  In  this 
arrangement  the  cords  do  not  slip  on  the  pulleys,  but  the  con- 
nection of  the  pulley  to  the  shaft  is  such  as  to  slip  in  one  direc- 
tion and  grip  in  the  other.  This  gives  precisely  the  same  action 
as  before,  and  has  the  advantage  that  for  the  same  amount  of 
driving  power  the  frictional  resistance  is  much  smaller. 


In  illustratian  of  the  action  and  application  of  this  indicator 
two  diagrams,  Figs.  3T8  antl  ;579,  are  here  given. 

In  Fig.  378  is  Hhown  a  series  of  cards  taken  from  a  locomotive 
which  was  drawing  the  New  York  and  St.  Louis  express.  The 
engine  starts  from  rest  at  Greencastle  Junction,  and  attains  on 
an  up  gratle  a  speed  of  about  forty  miles  an  hour.  All  the  cards 
are  shown  until  the  engine  acquires  a  speed  of  sixty-six  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  after  which  the  cards  change  very  little. 
Samples  of  cards,  with  the  number  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
engine,  reckoned  from  the  start,  and  the  corresponding  speed, 
are  given  in  the  last  column.  From  the  print  here  illustrated  to 
the  end  of  the  record  the  speed   varied  between  ^10  and  200 
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revolutions  per  minute.  The  engine  therefore  attained  full 
speed  in  about  330  revolutions,  or  in  approximately  one-mile  run. 

Fig.  379  is  a  8am])lQ  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  of  a  SSO-liorse  power  Westinghouse  compound 
engine  while  driving,  in  parallel  with  another  engine,  the  Terre 
Ilnute  street  railway  plant.  A  few  of  the  carda  have  the  com- 
pression-half dotted  back  so  as  to  show  the  work  area  of  the 
card.  The  series  of  cards  is  continuous,  the  speed  of  the  engine 
being  approximately  550  revolutions  per  minute.  The  cross 
marks  on  the  datum  Hue  show  points  one  second  apart  in  the 
record.  It  will  he  noticed  that  the  engine  passes  from  nearly  full 
loa,«l  to  near  zero  loa<l  in  about  two  seconds  at  one  part  of  the 
record.  This  gives  a  good  illnstration  of  tlie  highly  variable 
condition  as  to  load  under  which  such  power  plants  have  to 
ojjeratp.  It  should  be  stated  that  so  great  and  su<1den  a  varia- 
tion was  not  again  observed,  but  conditions  apjiroaching  these 
are  not  rare. 

To  help  interpretation  of  the  record,  attention  may  be  called 


to  the  fact  that  a  loop  in  the  ordinary  indicator  card  forms  a 
forward  step  in  these  cards,  This  is  indicated  in  the  cards, 
which  are  dotted  back  in  the  diagram  given, 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Albert  A.   C'lrj/.^lsh:  Gray's  paper  has  been  one  of  no 
small  interest  to  nie,  ri'(':illii]R.  as  it  doea,  a  iinniher  of  oxperi- 


Fitt.  U30, 

menta  in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  a  series  of  indicator 
diagi'ams  in  as  close  succession  as  possible  in  order  to  catch 
readings  of  extreme  Tariatious  of  load,  as  well  as  to  determine 
■what  the  true  average  load  really  was.  At  one  time  I  nsed  three 
interchangeable  paper  dnima  for  my  indicator,  keeping  an  assis- 
tant  at  work  taking  off  and  putting  on  new  cards  ;  but  thifl  proved 


I 


I 


\ 
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far  from  satisfactory,  as  I  often  missed  important  *'  peak  loads " 
by  being  unavoidably  a  moment  too  late.  A  few  days  ago,  after 
receiving  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gray's  paper,  I  learned  of  another 
continuous  steam-engine  indicator,  recording  automatically  tlie 
amount  of  work  actually  done  by  any  engine  to  which  it  might 
be  applied.  I  called  on  the  manufacturers  (Messrs.  Schaeffer  & 
Budenburg),  and  they  very  kindly  offered  me  an  instrument  to 
exhibit  in  my  discussion  of  Mr.  Gray's  paper,  which  instrument 
I  am  pleased  to  place  before  you  (Fig.  380).  This  was  invented 
by  Mr.  W.  O.  Amsler,  of  Pittsburg,  who  started  out  with  the 
assumption  that  such  an  instrument  should  have  its  friction 
reduced  to  a  minimum  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  in  results,  and 
also  to  reduce  the  wear  of  tlie  integrating  surfaces,  and,  further, 
that  it  should  be  as  light  as  possible  for  easy  transportation. 

This  instrument  is  consti*ucted  to  record  the  work  done  in  the 
engine  cylinder  at  each  stroke  ;  and,  as  it  is  in  continuous  opera- 
tion, it  adds  the  successive  results  thus  obtained  and  shows  them 
plainly  upon  the  indicator  dial  from  which  readings  are  taken. 
The  kinematics  of  the  method  adopted  in  this  instrument  differ 
materially  from  anything  I  have  seen,  and,  believing  that  it  will 
also  be  new  to  the  members  of  this  Society,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  introducing  it  to  your  attention.  The  principle  of 
operation  can  be  understood  by  referring  to  Figs.  381  and  382. 

In  a  regular  indicator  diagram  we  have  two  motions  recorded, 
one  of  which  is  obtained  through  the  reducing  motion,  which  is 
proportional  to  the  motion  of  the'  engine  piston,  while  the  other 
is  produced  by  the  varying  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  which  causes 
the  indicator  piston  to  rise  and  fall  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  first  motion  described.  The  diagram  produced  by  these  two 
motions  shows  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  motions  acting 
separately,  or  else  a  resultant  of  both  when  both  are  operating 
at  the  same  time.  Although  these  two  motions  are  not  recorded 
on  a  paper  in  this  instrument,  as  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Gray's 
instrument,  they  are  recorded  just  as  positively  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  revolving  cylinder,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
possible  to  tell  the  actual  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  engine  during  an  extended  period  of  time,  and  this  without 
the  trouble  of  integrating  and  working  up  a  large  number  of  cards. 

The  Amsler  continuous-work  iudicator  consists,  first,  of  a  ver- 
tical rotating  cylinder  turning  around  the  axis  de  (Fig.  381) ; 
and  as  this  cylinder  rotates  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a 
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watcL,  its  namber  of  leTolutions  is  lecorded   tlirough  a  worm 
I  the  recording  dial  which  is   pkced   boaeath   it.     It 


■will  be  noticed  that  the  rotating  cjlinder  always  turns  in  the  saine 
direction,  thus  constantly  adding  the  total  number  of  degrees 
passed  tiirongh  each  time  it  is  set  in  motion.     We  will  now  traoe 
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the  source  of  motion  for  this  rotating  cylinder,  remembering  that 
its  motion  must  correspond  to  a  resultant  of  the  two  motions, 
which  are  the  same  as  those  occumng  in  the  regular  steam-en- 
gine indicator,  such  as  has  just  been  described.  Bearing  against 
the  rotating  cylinder  a  spherical  segment  S  is  found,  the  centre 
of  which  is  at  a.  The  line  ab  shows  an  axis  of  rotation,  around 
which  this  spherical  segment  revolves. 

When  this  axis  ah  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  de,  the  re- 
volving sphere  produces  no  motion  in  the  vertical  cylinder  ;  but 
when  the  axis  of  the  sphere  is  moved  from  this  position,  as  shown 
in  the  dotted  lines  a'J,  motion  must  be  imparted  to  the  cylinder  C, 
as  the  sphere  revolves  around  a'h  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  C. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  angular  distance  travelled  by  the  cylin- 
der C  will  depend  entirely  ujion  the  position  of  the  centre  (a)  of 
the  spherical  segment,  providing  the  spherical  segment  S  is  ro- 
tated continuously  backward  and  forward,  through  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees,  each  time,  around  its  axis  ab.  The  distance 
travelled  by  the  cylinder  C  is  measured  by  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  whose  radius  is  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines)  Jc,  which 
is  a  function  of  the  distance  aa'.  This  diameter  is,  of  course, 
the  sine  of  the  angle  a, 

lb  is  evident  that  the  path  of  the  centre  a,  with  the  sphere 
rocking  on  the  straight  cylinder  (7,  will  be  a  straight  line  parallel 
to  de,  providing  the  Hues  de  and  ab  remain  in  the  same  plane.  If, 
therefore,  we  connect  a  piston  rod  from  a  piston  which  is  acted 
upon,  one  side  by  the  steam  pressure  from  one  end  of  the  engine 
cylinder,  and  the  other  side  acted  upon  by  the  steam  pressure 
from  the  other  end  of  the  engine  cylinder,  and  if  the  end  of  this 
piston  rod  is  connected  to  the  point  a  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
centre  line  of  the  piston  and  rod  is  parallel  to  theline  de^  the 
motion  of  the  point  a  will  be  proportional  to  the  difference  of 
pressure  in  the  two  ends  of  the  engine  cylinder.  Evidently  this 
difference  of  pressure  is  the  only  pressure  tending  to  do  work. 

It  is  now  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  the  greater 
the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  two  ends  of  the  engine 
cylinder,  or  the  higher  the  initial  pressure  used,  the  greater  will 
be  the  angle  through  which  the  cylinder  C  will  be  rotated  during 
one  stroke  of  the  piston. 

We  now  have  a  measure  of  the  useful  effect  of  the  force  applied, 
and  it  only  remains  to  measure  the  distance  through  which  this 
force  travels.     This  is  obtained  directly  from  the  regular  reducing 
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motion  usually  applied  to  the  cross-head  of  the  eDgine  or  to  some 
other  reciprocating  part  moving  with  the  engine's  piston.  From 
the  reducing-motion'  device  the  connecting  cord  is  attached  to 
the  drum  D  (Fig.  382),  containing  the. usual  reacting  spring. 

As  this  drum  revolves,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
reverse,  it  communicates  its  motion  by  means  of  a  vertical  rack 
to  a  segmental  gear  G^  which  in  turn  communicates  its  motion,  by 
means  of  an  attached  rack  and  bevel  gear,  to  the  spherical  seg- 
mjent  S^  causing  it  to  revolve  around  its  axis  ah. 

The  eflfect  of  the  rotation  is  nil  when  the  axis  of  this  spherical 
segment  is  along  the  line  ah  (Fig.  381),  and  then,  of  course,  the 
pressure  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  indicator  piston  is  equal 
and  no  work  is  being  done  ;  but  as  the  axis  of  this  spherical  seg- 
ment is  changed,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  (Fig.  381)  with 
the  axis  at  «',  J,  the  effect  of  the  rotative  motion  from  the  reduc- 
ing motion  is  to  cause  the  cylinder  C  to  rotate  through  an  angle 
proportionate  to  the  position  of  the  centre  a  above  or  below  the 
line  aK 

I  have  omitted  to  state  that  regular  indicator  springs  are  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  end  of  the  piston  rod,  so  as  to  govern  the  motion 
of  the  indicator  piston  in  the  regular  way.  • 

From  the  preceding  description  it  will  be  understood  how  the 
two  motions  of  the  indicator  have  been  reduced  to  a  single  result- 
ant ;  and  now  it  only  becomes  necessary  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
curve  produced,  assuming  it  to  be  plotted  on  coordinates,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  interpret  the  results  read  off  from  the  indicator 
dial. 

This  curve  may  be  obtained  by  direct  calculation  after  the 
dimensions  of  the  instrument  are  known,  and  also  the  movement 
of  the  piston  per  unit  of  pressure,  or  else  it  may  be  plotted  from 
the  results  of  a  direct  calibration  of  the  instrument  which  is 
applied  to  an  engine  cylinder  at  the  same  time  that  two  indica- 
tors of  the  regular  well-known  patterns  are  in  use.  In  the  latter 
case  periodic  readings  are  taken  from  the  work  indicator,  which 
are  compared  with  the  indicator  diagrams  taken  during  the  same 
period. 

Fig.  383  shows  curves  which  are  plotted  in  both  of  the  above- 
described  manners.  The  difference  between  the  **  actual  curve  " 
and  "  theoretical  curve  "  is  doubtless  due  to  an  inaccuracy  in  the 
spring  used,  which  was  afterwards  discovered.  This  calibration 
was  made  by  the  use  of  a  Corliss  engine.     The  elbows  coimecting 
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the  regular  indicators  to  the  cylinder  were  replaced  by  tees,  the 
regular  indicator  connections  being  then  made  from  one  branch 
and  the  connection  to  the  continuous  work  indicator  from  the 
other.  The  same  reducing  motion  was  used  for  all  the  indicatora 
Four  one-hour  nins  were  made,  the  loads  on  the  brakes  being  re- 
spectively 200,  300,  400,  and  500  pounds.  Headings  for  indicated 
horse-power  and  of  the  continuous  indicators  were  made  eveiy 
five  minutes.  The  results  of  these  observations  are  shown  by 
the  "  actual  curve."  This  curve,  when  plotted,  proved  to  be  a 
simple  straight  line.  The  theoretical  curve  was  drawn  parallel  to 
the  actual,  but  through  the  origin. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  abscissas  show  the  readings  of  the 
meter  ■  per  minute  per  pound  of  spring  per  foot  of  stroke  of 
reducing  motion,  while  the  ordinates  give  us  the  indicated 
horse-power  per  square  inch  of  piston  per  foot  of  stroke  of 
engine. 

The  result  obtained  from  this  instrument  is  simply  the  total 
work  done  by  the  engine  during  the  period  of  its  application. 
By  examining  the  dial  from  which  readings  are  taken  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  worm  drives  two  gears  having  100  and  101  teeth 
respectively,  and  by  this  method  of  differential  gearing  ten  thou- 
sand revolutions  of  the  vertical  cylinder  Care  reported  before 
repeating.  By  this  means  a  comparatively  long  run  (of  several 
hours)  can  be  made,  and  by  taking  readings  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  an  all  day's  test  can  easily  be  made,  A  very  simple  device 
can  be  added  to  this  recording  dial  which  will  make  several  days' 
mn  without  readings  possible. 

Prof,  D,  S.  Jacobus. — The  instrument  just  described  by  Mr. 
Caiy  will  bo  very  useful  for  a  certain  class  of  testing  work.  In 
tests  of  electric  power  stations  where  the  load  is  variable  we  can 
obtain  the  electrical  output  by  means  of  a  wattmeter  much  more 
accurately  than  we  can  the  indicated  i)Ower  of  the  steam  engine 
if  we  indicate  the  engine  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  that  the  con- 
tinuous indicator  would  be  very  useful  where  the  ratio  of  the  elec- 
trical output  to  the  indicated  power  is  to  be  determined.  The 
instrument  would  also  bo  useful  in  tests  of  a  gas  engine  where 
the  power  varies  a  great  deal  during  the  successive  strokes.  The 
instrument  presented  by  Professor  Gray  is  capable,  however,  of 
being  used  in  some  cases  where  the  one  just  described  by  Mr. 
Gary  would  not  give  the  desired  results.  For  example,  two  stu- 
dents of  our  class  of  1896  selected  as  the  subject  of  their  graduat- 
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ing  thesis  the  test  of  a  Ward-Leonard  elevator,  and  they  wished 
to  obtain  the  power  required  by  the  elevator  from  the  beginning 
of  its  travel  until  it  reached  the  top  of  the  building,  including  the 
power  at  the  intermediate  stops.  In  the  elevator  which  they 
tested  the  engine  acted  as  a  brake  when  a  stop  was  made,  so  that 
for  a  short  interval  there  was  a  minus  load  on  the  engine.  They 
found  the  horse-power  for  alh  conditions  of  running  of  the  eleva- 
tor, including  the  minus  or  retarding  power  at  each  stop,  which 
could  not  have  been  done  with  the  instrument  just  described  by 
Mr.  Gary,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  during  which 
the  record  was  taken. 

The  continuous  indicator  used  by  our  students  was  arranged 
so  that  the  paper  passed  along  at  a  fixed  rate  of  speed  ;  that  is, 
it  was  made  to  travel  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the  fly-wheel  speed. 
The  diagram  was  worked  up  by  ordinates.  Of  course  this  took 
considerable  time,  but  since  then  I  have  devised  a  planimeter 
which  can  be  used  to  obtain  the  rectified  area  directly.  We  found 
one  difliculty  in  using  the  continuous  indicator :  The  indicator 
would  trace  a  very  accurate  curve,  but  we  had  to  mark  the  zero 
points  of  the  curve;  that  is,  we  had  to  mark  the  dead-centre 
points  exactly,  and  in  this  one  particular  the  indicator  was  defec- 
tive. Electric  magnets  were  arranged  in  which  the  current  was 
broken  at  the  dead  centres,  but  the  lag  of  these  magnets  amounted 
to  over  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  movement  of  the  paper.  In 
the  indicator  devised  by  Professor  Gray  we  have  to  measure  a 
plus  area  and  then  a  minus  area,  and  to  do  this  we  have  to  know 
where  to  start  and  stop.  I  should  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
an  arrangement  for  marking  the  dead  centre  positions,  unless  by 
the  stopping  of  the  drum  at  the  end  of  each  stroke  the  pencil  of 
itself  makes  some  sort  of  a  mark  which  can  be  distinguished. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Gray  what  means  he  has  of  de- 
termining where  to  start  and  slop  in  measuring  the  forward  and 
the  back  pressure  areas. 

Mr,  IL  IL  Suplee, — As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  this 
subject  only,  it  may  be  interesting  to  look  up  the  old  indicators. 
General  Morin,  the  celebrated  French  experimenter,  had  a  con- 
tinuous indicator  on  his  engine  at  Metz  sometime  in  the  early 
forties  wliich  gave  a  continuous,  not  intermittent  diagram.*  Ten 
or  fifteen  years  later  Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  the  British  locomotive 

*  A.  Morin  :  Notions  fandimeniales  et  donnies  d' experience. 
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builder,  had  a  very  ingeniona  continuous  indicator,  wliieli  is  de- 
scribed ill  Clark's  Jiailwoij  Machinery.  The  paper  was  moved  by 
the  locomotive  sliaft ;  and  the  indicator  waa  made  with  an  ellip- 
tical spring  instead  of  the  modem  spiral  spring,  using  a  short 
stroke  and  a  stiff  spring  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  excessive  vibra- 
tions of  the  old  McNaught  indicator  of  the  day.  He  used  a  lever 
to  multiply  the  movement,  the  motion  of  the  pencil  being  in 
an  arc,  giving  a  diagrnui  in  curved  ordinafee,  which  had  to  be 
translated ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  continuous  while 
the  piston  motion  was  variable,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  was 
on  a  curved  system  of  coordinates.  A  continuous  integrating 
indicator  was  also  made  by  Professor  Moseley  sometime  about 
1850. 

Professor  Gray. — With  referenco  to  Mr.  Jacobus's  question,  the 
plan  I  have  usually  adopted  is  to  take  a  card  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  indicator  and  compare.  There  is  not  usually  any  great 
difficulty  in  determining  the  end  of  the  card  when  the  paper 
comes  to  rest  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  For  greater  accuracy 
than  that  obtained  by  comparison  with  the  ordinary  card,  it  may 
be  well  to  mark  some  definite  point  in  the  stroke — say,  the  middle 
of  it — which  may  be  done  either  mechanically  or  by  an  electric  con- 
tact actuating  some  recording  device.  In  most  of  the  work  for 
which  I  have  used  the  indicator  the  object  has  been  to  study  the 
action  of  valves,  the  effect  of  different  mixtures  of  gas  in  the  gas 
engine,  ami  so  forth,  and  hence  the  shape  of  the  card  was  of 
greatest  importance.  Where  we  want  accurate  knowledge  as  to 
the  end  or  any  other  point  of  the  sti-oke,  it  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained ill  the  manner  just  indicated. 

In  regard  to  the  very  ingenious  instrument  described  by  Mr. 
Cary,  I  may  say  tliat  it  belongs  to  a  different  class  from  that 
which  I  have  described,  and  X  should  like  to  state  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  locomotive  tests  from  which  I  took  the  sample  diagram 
given  in  the  paper,  the  work  done  during  some  thousands  of  miles 
of  run  was  integi'ated  out  by  an  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  continuouB-fard  inilicator  formed  only  a  part  of  the  apparatus 
used;  another  instrument  was  used  to  integrate  the  total  work 
done  during  the  entire  run.  The  integrating  indicator  which 
was  used  in  these  tests  is  of  simpler  construction  than  that  just 
described  by  Mr.  Cary.  It  was  designed  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Brown, 
and  is  similar  to  the  energy  meter  dflriaed  by  Profes-sor  Boys  of 
London  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago.    Th^  most  impor- 
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tant  parts  of  the  instrument  (Fig.  384)  are  a  small  dram  J>,  a 
wheel  W,  and  a  counter  C. 

The  drum  D  is  moved,  parallel  to  its  axis,  backwards  and  for- 
ward through  an  inch  or  less  by  means  of  an  attachment  to  the 
piston  of  ths  engine,     At  the   same   time   the  wheel  W  has  its 


plane  (which  is  normally  nearly  parallel  to  the  aiis  of  the  drum) 
turned  through  an  angle  proportional  to  the  difference  of  the 
steam  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  engine  piston  by  means  of 
an  indicator  piston  which  is  connected  to  a  aliort  arm  fixed  to  the 
&ame  in  which  the  wheel  turns.  As  the  drum  moves  backwards 
and  forwards  the  wheel   If'causes  it  to  revolve  round  its  axis  by 
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an  amount  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  inclination  of  the 
wheel  and  the  stroke  of  the  drum.  The  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  drum  as  sho^vn  by  the  counter  is  thus  proportional  to  the 
work  done  by  the  engine. 

The  beauty  of  this  little  instrument  is,  in  the  first  place,  its 
cheapness.  It  is  very  easy  to  make.  In  the  second  place,  it  gives 
very  accurate  results.  The  amount  of  resistance  which  the  drum 
is  able  to  overcome  is  perfectly  surprising  when  the  wheel  W  is  in 
hard  contact  with  it.  We  standardized  these  instruments — of 
which  we  have  several — when  the  drum  had  a  polished  metal  sur- 
face, lubricated  surface,  paper-covered  surface,  etc. — and  did  not 
find  the  slightest  variation,  using,  of  course,  a  mechanism  for 
driving  which  gave  a  definite  area  at  each  stroke.  Another  point 
about  this  is  that  the  exact  setting  of  the  arm  is  not  important. 
The  deflection  from  the  zero  is  all  that  is  wanted.  There  is  no 
error  produced  by  the  wheel  not  being  set  exactly  on  the  diame- 
tral plane  of  the  drum.  Such  instruments  are  of  very  great  use  for 
purposes  such  as  have  been  called  attention  to.  I  do  not  intend, 
in  the  case  of  a  long  run,  to  use  the  continuous  indicator  to  obtain 
the  total  work.  It  is  too  much  trouble.  To  integrate  all  those 
curves  would  take  a  man  some  hundreds  of  times  as  long  as  it 
would  to  take  the  cards.  I  do  not  use  the  continuous  card  to 
obtain  the  work  done  except  in  such  cases  as  Professor  Jacobus 
speaks  of,  where  a  comparatively  small  cycle  repeats  itself. 

Prof.  John  H,  Barr, — In  regard  to  the  question  asked  by  Pro- 
fessor Jacobus  about  indicating  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  and  the 
reply  by  Professor  Gray,  I  understood  the  latter  to  say  that  he 
prefers  marking  his  diagram  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  has  a  decided  advantage  over  Professor 
Jacobus  in  this  respect  if  he  chooses  to  take  it,  and  that  it  lies 
in  marking  his  diagram  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  because  the 
paper  moves  with  a  motion  proportional  to  that  of  the  piston, 
with  an  approximate  harmonic  motion.  His  paper  comes  to  rest 
at  the  end  of  each  stroke,  and  therefore  the  error  due  to  the 
magnetic  lag  (a  time  effect)  will  be  a  minimum  if  he  marks  the 
diagram  at  that  point.  If  he  marks  it  in  the  middle  when  the 
velocity  is  highest  his  error  will  be  a  maximum. 

I  had  occasion  to  investigate  magnetic  lag  about  a  year  ago 
in  working  up  a  dynamometer  for  measuring  the  friction  of  engine 
valves  in  operation.  The  diagram  of  this  instrument  is  produced 
by  a  pencil  under  control  of  a  magnet  in  an  electric  circuit  which 
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is  made  and  broken  with  each  stroke  of  the  engine.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  diagrams  obtained  convinced  me  that  the  magnetic  lag 
was  serious.  To  determine  the  amount  of  this  lag  we  mounted 
a  paper  dnim  in  a  lathe,  with  a  contact-piece  and  brushes  so 
arranged  that  the  pencil  made  a  mark  on  the  paper  at  every 
revolution  of  the  dnim.  A  zero  reading  was  taken  with  the  drum 
at  rest ;  then,  from  the  record  made  with  the  drum  rotating  at  a 
known  speed,  the  magnetic  lag  was  determined.  We  found  by 
increasing  tlie  number  of  cells  of  our  battery  up  to  eight  that  we 
could  reduce  the  lag.  With  more*  than  eight  cells  we  did  not  get 
any  appreciable  reduction  of  lag.  The  minimum  lag  which  we 
obtained  with  eight  cells  was  about  one-eightieth  of  a  second. 
On  an  engine  running  three  hundred  revolutions  a  minute  this  is 
very  serious.  We  calibrated  our  curves  and  reconstructed  them 
on  the  basis  of  the  lag  as  determined  in  the  above  manner.  One 
of  the  students  in  our  laboratory  suggested  a  most  ingenious 
method  of  getting  around  this  diflSculty,  and  on  trying  his  scheme 
afterwards  we  found  no  appreciable  lag.  In  place  of  a  plain 
paper  and  pencil  he  used  the  so-called  silver  paper,  or  tinsel 
paper,  such  as  is  much  in  evidence  about  Christmas  time,  and 
clamped  one  edge  with  a  metallic  clamp.  A  wire  passes  from 
that  clamp  througli  the  battery,  and  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
may  come  in  contact  with  this  paper.  No  magnet  in  it  at  all.  If 
the  point  of  the  wire  touches  the  paper  the  circuit  will  be  closed 
by  the  metallic  surface  of  the  paper,  and  this  surface  will  imme- 
diately be  oxidized,  vaporized,  at  the  point  of  contact.  Passing 
this  end  of  the  wire  over  the  paper  will  leave  a  mark  which  is 
very  clear,  and  dn  holding  it  to  the  light  one  can  see  through  it. 
If  you  make  a  circle  on  the  paper  and  then  touch  a  point  within 
the  circle,  it  fails  to  record  because  the  circuit  is  broken.  This 
method,  doing  away  with  the  magnet  altogether,  enabled  us  to 
reduce  the  lag  to  a  quantity  so  small  that  we  could  not  measure 
it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Professor  Gray  is  to  indicate  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke  by  magnetic  means  he  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  making  that  record  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  when  his 
paper  is  at  rest,  and  thus  reducing  the  distance  corresponding  to 
the  time  lag. 

Professor  Aldrich, — There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
Professor  Gray  in  relation  to  the  sketch,  Fijf?.  374,  page  1021, 
taken  in  connection  with  Fig.  375,  page  1022,  and  the  deductions 
of  the  formulae  on  that  page — namely,  whether  he  noticed  any 
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considerable  slipping  action  of  the  cords  on  the  upper  and  lower 
pulleys  BB^  the  cord  itself  making  one  complete  turn  around  the 
top  and  bottom  pulleys? 

Professor  Gray, — None  at  all  in  the  driving  end.  The  only 
difficulty  which  comes  in  the  case  of  a  flexible  connection  is 
that  which  we  have  to  contend  with  in  all  indicator  practice — 
extensibility  of  the  strap.  That,  of  course,  we  have  to  contend 
with  always.  But  I  have  run  on  some  fast  runs  with  steel  straps, 
ordinary  watch-spring  straps,  and,  beyond  the  difficulty  of  heat- 
ing, we  had  no  trouble  and  got  less  stretch  than  with  the  cord. 
To  get  rid  of  the  stretch  between  the  engine  and  the  drum  itself 
I  used  a  chain  of  considerable  weight,  so  that  the  connection  is 
practically  rigid.  But,  as  I  say,  I  prefer  to  use  the  second  method 
where  the  straps  are  replaced  by  the  drum  and  mechanism,  which 
is  practically  an  infinitely  fine  ratchet  action  in  that  case. 

Professor  Aldrich. — Then,  as  I  understand  Professor  Gray, 
there  is  no  slip  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  formula  on  page  1022.  This  formula  is  developed  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  there  is  such  a  slipping  action,  producing  a  differ- 
ence in  the  tensions  of  the  cords,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the 
common  formula  for  the  ratio  of  these  tensions;  thence  the 
effective  turning  moment  (bottom  of  page  1022)  is  developed. 

Professor  Gray. — No  absolute  slip  is  required  in  order  that  the 
forces  assumed  in  the  formulse  may  be  established. 

Professor  Aldrich. — There  is  a  question  I  wish  to  ask  Mr. 
Gary.  The  Schaeffer  &  Budenburg  Company,  of  New  York,  had 
on  the  market  some  years  ago  a  differential  indicator — of  German 
invention,  I  believe.  In  this  the  same  purpose  was  effected  as 
in  the  instrument  shown  by  Mr.  Gary,  without  any  attachment 
for  integrating  the  work  done ;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  of 
pressures  on  each  side  of  the  engine  piston  was  simultaneously 
reproduced  on  the  diagram  by  introducing  these  pressures,  each 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  piston  of  the  indicator.  Is  it  not  true 
that  there  will  be  a  continuous  and  quite  appreciable  loss,  vitiat- 
ing the  recorded  difference  of  pressures,  when  on  one  side  of  the 
indicator  piston  there  is  high  pressure  of  the  forward  stroke,  gay, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  back  pressure  of  exhaust,  or  even  the 
vacuum  of  the  condenser?  Will  there  not  be  such  a  loss  and 
therefore  a  result  which  is  vitiated  by  the  steam  leaking  past  the 
piston  of  tlie  indicator? 

Mr,  Albert  A,  Cary. — This  instrument  was  placed  in  my  hands 
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but  a  short  time  before  this  meeting,  and  for  that  reason  I  may 
not  be  as  well  prepared  to  discuss  all  its  points  as  I  would  "be 
otherwise. 

Concerning  the  leakage  of  the  piston,  I  believe  that  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  an  indicator  piston  should  not  be  tightly 
fitted,  and  supposing,  in  this  case,  that  the  usual  amount  of  leak- 
age occurred  around  the  piston  ;  when  we  compare  this  volume 
of  escaping  steam  with  the  total  volume  admitted  to  the  indicator 
cylinder  through  its  comparatively  large  openings,  the  error  in 
the  results  indicated  must  certainly  be  too  small  for  practical 
consideration. 

Professor  Or  ay.* — As  Professor  Aldrich's  question  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  apparatus  I  have  described  I  may  state  that  in  cases 
where  pressure  is  taken  from  both  ends  of  the  engine  cylinder  a 
double  indicator  piston  is  used  and  the  space  between  the  pis- 
tons is  ventilated.  I  do  not  think  any  error  would  arise  in  the 
way  suggested  by  Professor  Aldrich,  but  the  double  piston  was 
adopted  because  it  is  required  when  indicating  certain  kinds  of 
compound  engines  by  means  of  an  integrating  indicator. 

As  to  Professor  Barr*s  remarks  on  the  magnetic  lag,  etc.,  I 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  comparative  ease  of  recording  the  end 
of  the  stroke  by  electromagnetic  means.  I  had  not  in  mind  the 
use  of  an  apparatus  of  the  kind,  but  even  with  electromagnetic 
apparatus  the  lag  can  be  made  inappreciable.  One  of  the  least 
inert  arrangements  is  that  used  in  the  Kelvin  siphon  recorder  or 
the  H.  A.  Benval  galvanometer.  The  electrochemical  method  is 
probably  the  best. 

*  Autbor's  cloFure,  under  the  Rules. 
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AN  APPARATUS  FOR  ACCURATELY  MEASURING 
PRESSURES  OF  TEN  THOUSAND  POUNDS  PER 
SQUARE  INCH  AND   OVER. 

BT  D.   8.  JACOBUS,  nOBOKBM,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  385.  The  pressure-measuring 
device  consists  of  a  steel  plug  A,  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
fitted  into  a  steel  bushing  Z?,  the  hole  in  which  is  0.5095  inch  di- 
ameter. The  top  of  the  plug  A  is  fastened  to  the  centre  of  the 
wheel  (\  K  is  a  steel  plate  which  bears  downward  on  the  axis 
of  the  wheel  C,  There'  is  a  ball  bearing  D  between  the  steel 
plate  and  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  (?  is  a  circular  base  for  sup- 
porting the  apparatus. 

A  pressure  is  produced  by  means  of  a  special  device,  not 
shown  in  the  sketch.  This  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  meas- 
uring device  by  forcing  oil  through  the  one-quarter  inch  pipe 
J\     The  oil  pressure  tends  to  raise  the  ping  A, 

The  plug-and-wheel  device  is  placed  on  a  pair  of  platform 
scales,  or  in  a  testing  machine  arranged  for  tests  of  compressive 
strength,  and  the  downward  force  P  required  to  hold  the  block 
Em  place  is  accurately  measured.  To  this  is  added  the  weight 
of  the  wheel  C,  and  of  the  ball-bearing  device  and  plug,  and 
from  this  total  force  the  liquid  pressure  is  calculated. 

The  wheel  C  is  spun  around  when  the  weight  P  is  measured, 
in  order  to  rotate  the  plug  and  thus  eliminate  the  effect  of 
friction. 

The  pipe  F  which  transmits  the  pressure  is  about  sixteen 
feet  long,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a  f^  so  that  any  little  dis- 
placement of  the  pressure-producing  device  will  not  affect  the 
reading  of  the  platform  scales. 

If  a  gauge  is  to  be  tested  it  is  attached  at  //.  The  weight  P 
required  for  a  given  pressure  is  calculated,  and  the  scale-beam 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVlIl.  of  the  TransactUms. 
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of  the  platform  scales  is  adjasted  so  that  it  nill  register  this 
weight.  The  oil  pressure  is  theu  increased  uutil  the  beam  of 
the  platform  scales  is  raised,  the  wheel  C  being  spun  to  elimi- 
nate the  e£fect  of  friction,  and  when  the  scale  beam  is  balanced 
the  gauge  is  read.  The  reading  of  tlie  gauge  for  various  pres- 
sures is  thus  obtained,  and  the  difference  between  the  readings, 
and  the  pressures  as  measured  by  the  plug,  gives  the  cori-ec- 
tions  for  the  gauge. 

This  apparatus  has  been  employed  for  calibrating  gauges  to 


10,000  pounds  pressure,  and  for  measuring  pressures  as  high  as 
15,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  has  j:;iven  entire  satisfaction 


DISCrSRION. 

Prof.  li.  C.  Girj>a'ter. — Wo  have  found  an  apparatus,  quite 
similar  to  that  des(;rii>otl  by  Professor  Jacobus,  to  be  extremely 
useful  not  only  for  very  Iiigh  pressures,  but  also  for  pressures  of 
smiill  amount.  The  writer  described  two  forms  of  appariitua 
working  on  tliis  prineiplis  and  ap|ilied  to  the  testing  of  indicator 
fiprings,  ill  vol.  xv.,  p.  454,  of  Tfanxnctlonn  of  American  Society 
of  Meclmuical  Eni^ineers  ;  cutsi  of  both  these  forms  of  apparatus 
are  sliown  (Fig?^,  386  and  3~>7;,     In  connection  with  tlie  use  of 
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that  apparatus  I  would  say  that  we  have  found  it  quite  possible 
to  get  a  perfectly  straight  line  for  the  calibration  curve  from  an 
indicator  spring,  which  has,  I  believe,  been  found  impracticable 
with  a  mercury  column. 

Previous  to  this  time  we  had  used  a  similar  device,  but  of  con- 
siderable more  power,  in  calibrating  a  hydraulic  gauge  to  10,000 
pounds  pressure. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Company  also  employed  the  same  princi- 
ple, using,  however,  a  diaphragm  in  place  of  a  piston  for  cali- 
brating their  very  large  and  delicate  pressure  gauges  which  were 
furnished  with  the  Emery  testing  machine. 

The  apparatus  made  by  Yale  &  Towne  for  calibrating  the 
Emery  testing  machines  was  presented  by  Yale  &  Towne  to 
Sibley'  College,  and  about  four  years  ago  this  ajiparatus  was 
used  by  their  superintendent  in  a  manner  i similar  to  that  de- 
scribed for  calibrating  a  gauge  which  had  been  sold  with  one 
of  their  testing  machines,  through  a  range  of  pressure  of  several 
thousand  pounds.  We  have  also  calibrated  hydraulic  gauges  for 
Schaeflfer  &  Budenberg,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  a  pressure  of 
10,000  pounds  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  looking  over  the  records  of  the  patent  office  some  years  ago 
I  discovered  that  a  patent  had  been  issued  to  George  Wesling- 
houso,  Jr.,  for  an  apparatus  working  on  this  princij^le  and  for  the 
purpose  of  calibrating  gauges  with  fluid  pressure.  The  apparatus 
invented  by  ilr.  Westinghouse  showed  many  ingenions  devices 
for  maintaining  a  constant  pressure  which  could  be  fixed  for  any 
predetermined  amount. 

ProfcHHor  Jacohufi* — T  wish  to  thank  Professor  Carpenter  for 
his  kind  discussion  of  my  paper.  The  essential  difference  in  the 
instrument  I  have  described  and  of  others  now  in  use  consists 
in  the  ball-bearing  at  the  top  of  the  spindle. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  employed  a  device  similar  to  that 
manufactured  by  the  Crosby  Steam  Gauge  Company  for  measur- 
ing ordinary  pressures.  In  this  weights  are  placed  on  top  of  the 
8])indlo,  and  it  is  rotated  in  determining  the  pressure.  The  ap- 
paratus which  I  described  for  measuring  the  steam  pressure  in  a 
device  for  calibi^ating  thermometers  was* of  the  latter  form.t  We 
use  a  similar  apparatus  in  standardizing  indicator  springs. 

We  have  found  that  a  ])lug  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  accurate 

*  Aiitlior'M  closure,  ui>der  tho  KuU-s. 
f  Transactions,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  168. 
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Fig,  888, 


measureraeDt  of  pressures  utiless  it  is  rotated  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  effect  of  friction.  With  a  plug  adjusted  so  as  to  make  no 
accurate  free  fit  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  error  due  to  friction 
to  less  tbau  3  per  cent,  when  the  phig  is  not  rotated,  and  the 
error  may  be  much  greater, 
lu  some  testing  work  it  is  coDveuient  to  produce  the  pressare 
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by  forcing  tli©  plug  downward,  and  measure  the  we^bt  required 
to  force  tlie  plug  downward  in  order  to  estimate  the  pressure. 
Thig  method  will  give  results  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  too  high 


with  ft  plug  that  is  a  loose  fit,  and  Ihe  error  may  be  greater  with 
a  plug  that  is  a  tight  fit. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  plug  should  be  rotated,  and 
it  is  to  accom)ilisli  this  at  eitiemely  high  pressures  that  the  ap- 
paratus which  is  Ihe  suhj'ect  of  my  paper  was  designed. 

An  examination  of  Fig.  385,  which  represents  this  apparatus, 
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will  show  that  the  plug  will  rotate  freely,  even  should  the  plate 
bearing  downward  on  the  ball  bearing  be  sprung  to  one  side  or 
the  other  by  the  pressure  acting  on  the  i>lug,  because  the  ball- 
bearing is  free  to  travel  to  any  position  on  the  hardened  steel 
plate,  marked  K^  and  it  will  come  to  a  position  which  will  bring  it 
directly  in  line  with  the  plug.  It  is  to  accomplish  this  that  the 
ball  bearing  was  made  open  at  the  top  instead  of  enclosing  the  ■, 
balls  in  a  collar  bearing. 

In  the  first  apparatus  described  by  Professor  Carpenter  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  means  of  rotating  the  plug,  and  if  this 
is  not  done  the  results  will  be  aflfected  by  the  error  due  to  fric- 
tion. In  the  second  apparatus  the  ping  is  rotated  to  a  limited 
extent  by  means  of  a  rod  moved  by  the  hand  of  the  operator 
when  weighing  the  steam  pressure,  and  I  should  think  there  would 
be  a  liability  of  affecting  the  readings  of  the  scale  beam  unless 
gi-eat  care  and  skill  were  employed. 

In  the  weight  apparatus  which  we  use  for  measuring  ordinary 
pressures,  the  inertia  of  the  weights  keeps  the  plug  revolving  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which  the  reading  of  pressure  is  taken,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  error  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  in  rotating  the  plug.  In  the  ap[)aratus  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper  the  pressure  of  the  hand  of  the 
operator  on  the  fly-wheel  will  not  aflfect  the  readings  because  it 
will  not  alter  the  force  acting  downward  on  the  base,  which  is 
the  force  recorded  on  the  scale  beam. 
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DCCXLVI.* 

ELECTRICAL     POWER-EQVIPMENT    FOR     GENERAL 

FACTORY  PURPOSES. 

BY    DUGALD  C.   JACKHON,   MAUI»UN,    WIS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Several  months  ago  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Western  So- 
ciety of  Engineers  on  "  The  Equipment  of  Manufacturing  Estab- 
lishments with  Electric  Motors  and  Electric  Power  Distribu- 
tion," which'  may  be  found  complete  in  the  journal  of  that 
society  for  December,  1896,  page  807.  The  discussion  on  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin's  paper  on  the  "Friction  Horse-Power  in 
Factories  "  at  our  New  York  meeting  last  December  t  showed 
the  large  amount  of  interest  which  is  now  being  generally  taken 
in  this  important  question  relating  to  shop  economies,  and  I 
have  been  requested  to  discuss  it  in  a  paper  before  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  While  I  must  of  course  re- 
peat the  views  which  I  have  heretofore  expressed,  additional 
matter  which  seems  particularly  pertinent  to  the  subject  is 
added  in  this  paper. 

When  electric  motors  were  first  proposed  for  service  on  trav- 
elling cranes  their  use  encountered  great  opposition  upon  va- 
rious scores,  but  they  have  gradually  secured  a  firm  hold — 
at  first  only  in  situations  specially  difficult  for  other  types  of 
transmission,  and  finally  in  all  kinds  of  general  crane  service — 
until  the  square  shaft  and  running  rope  are  no  longer  consid- 
ered satisfactory  power  transmitters  in  crane  service,  and  elec- 
tric motors  have  little  competition  except  in  certain  special 
classes  of  work. 

A  perfectly  natural  extension  of  the  electric  power-service, 
in  shops  equipped  with  electric  power-circuits  for  cranes,  gradu- 
ally came  about,  and  stationary  motors  furnishing  power  in 
isolated    corners    or   places    difficult   to   reach    by   the   usual 


*  Presentt  d  at  ilic  Ilurtford  m«etin'jf  (Mav,  1^97)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forminijr  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transactions. 
t  Transactions  A,  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  228,  No.  712. 
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methods  of  power  transmission,  became  no  unusual  sight 
Motors  also  gradually  came  to  be  used  in  places  where  small 
units  of  power  could  be  applied  temporarily  with  advantage,  as 
in  fitting  and  finishing. 

This  gradual  growth  has  brought  us  to  a  time  when  many 
large  establishments  find  it  of  actual  advantage  to  throw  away — 
and  are  throwing  away — not  only  old  style  power-transmitting 
machinery  for  cranes,  but  the  entire  power-transmitting  equip- 
ment of  their  factories,  and  to  replace  it  with  new  electrical 
power-equipment  for  supplying  power  to  be  used  in  the  general 
purposes  of  manufacturing  ;  while  in  a  remarkable  proportion  of 
new  establishments  main  shafts  are  unknown  from  the  start,  their 
place  being  taken  by  inconspicuous  and  inexpensive  electric  wires. 
The  present  conditions  fulfil  many  of  the  predictions  made  five  or 
more  years  ago  by  enthusiastic  manufacturers  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery, which  were  then  looked  upon  amongst  conservative 
manufacturers  and  engineers,  with  few  exceptions,  as  over-san- 
guine or  even  visionary.  The  overwhelming  unanimity  of  favor- 
able opinion  which  is  now  shown  by  those  who  have  had  a  real 
experience  in  the  use  of  electrical  power-equipment  for  general 
power  purposes  in  manufacturing  establishments,  will  even  sur- 
prise some  of  the  electrical  profession  who  have  not  kept 
account  of  this  development.  AVhile  1  have  been  willing  to 
accept  to  a  certain  extent  the  theoretical  deductions  upon  the 
question,  of  which  many  have  been  so  fond,  I  have  endeavored 
for  several  years  past  to  keep  records  of  actual  results  with  elec- 
trical factory  equipments  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  real 
facts.  In  this  paper  I  purpose  to  give  a  summary  of  the  more 
recent  results,  and  to  give  at  the  same  time  a  resume  of  the  views 
held  in  a  number  of  the  great  manufacturing  establishments 
where  experience  has  been  had  with  electrical  transmission  and 
distribution  of  power.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
establishments  electric  power-transmission  has  been  used  side 
by  side  with  the  mechanical  transmission  of  power  from  the 
prime  mover  to  the  operating  machinery.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  deal  specially  with  the  conditions  which  exist  in 
establishments  owning  and  operating  their  own  complete  and 
independent  power  plant,  and,  moreover,  that  I  have  excluded 
from  consideration  all  data  relating  to  electric  transmission- 
plants  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  cf  the  electrical 
companies.      There  are  half   a  dozen   such  plants,  several   of 
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which  are  very  large,  from  which  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained,  but  these  must  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
"  show  plants."  I  have  therefore  confined  myself  to  the  results 
obtained  in  plants  which  are  entirely  independent  of  the  elec- 
trical manufacturing  industries. 

Before  entering  further  into  the  subject,  let  me  present  typi- 
cal lists  of  manufacturing  concerns  which  are  using  electrical  ap- 
paratus in  place  of  shafts  and  belts.  Some  of  these  are  using 
electric  wires  to  carry  all  of  their  power  from  the  engine  room 
to  the  point  of  use,  while  others  are  in  a  transition  or  experi- 
mental stage,  and  are  using  main  shafts  and  belts  to  transmit  a 
portion  of  their  power  and  electric  wires  to  carry  the  remainder. 
In  nearly  every  establishment  which  has  a  plant  in  the  latter 
stage,  the  service  by  electricity  is  being  increased  and  the  shaft 
and  belt  transmission  is  being  curtailed. 

I  submit  a  typical  list  of  ten  concerns  owning  plants  with 
over  500  horsepower  capacity  in  electric  motors  in  their  power 
equipments : 

Ohio  Steel  Company. 

Johnson  Company. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 

Cambria  Iron  Company. 

A.  &  P.  Roberts  Company. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Westinghouse  Machine  Company. 

Whitman  &  Barnes. 

Silver  Springs  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Company. 

Several  of  the  plants  included  in  this  list  are  using  over 
1,000  horsepower  in  capacity  of  electric  motors. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  list  is  largely  made  up  of  concerns 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and  which  consequently  manu- 
facture a  heavy  and  bulky  product.  That  the  majority  of  the 
list  is  made  up  of  such  concerns  is  partly  due  to  the  large 
amounts  of  power  required  by  these  industries  and  partly  to 
tlie  fact  that  product  of  the  character  concerned  does  not  lend 
itself  to  convenient  or  economical  handling  in  the  shop  when 
the  common  methods  of  power  distribution  are.  used,  while 
electrical  power-devices  allow  the  disposition  to  be  made  in  the 
shop  which  will  give  the  most  convenient  and  economical  hand- 
ling of  the  product  while  it  is  passing  through  the  processes  of 
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manufacture.  Electrical  power-arrangements  are  equally  con- 
venient and  efficient  whatever  may  be  the  shop  arrangement, 
and  they  lend  themselves  to  many  desirable  shop  arrangements 
which  cannot  be  approximated  where  the  old  style  inflexible 
systems  of  distribution  are  in  use.  The  electric  motor  and  the 
electric  wire  may  be  used  just  as  efficiently  under  the  conditions 
required  for  economical  handling  of  the  work  in  a  steel  mill  or 
locomotive  works  as  in  an  agricultural  works,  a  spinning  mill,  a 
wholesale  drug  factory,  a  printing  establishment,  or  a  general 
manufacturing  establishment. 

The  list  given  above  might  be  considerably  enlarged  ;  and  if 
we  included  establishments  which  have  thrown  aside  their  old 
power  arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of 
electrical  power  generated  at  a  more  or  less  distant  water- 
power,  the  list  could  be  greatly  extended. 

The  following  is  a  typical  list  of  ten  concerns  owning  plants 
with  from  100  to  500  horse-power  capacity  in  electric  motors 
in  their  power  equipments : 

Wells  &  French  Company,  cars,  etc.,  Chicago. 

Crane  &  Breed  Manufacturing  Company,  supplies,  Cincinnati. 

Daering  Harvester  Company,  agricultural  machinery,  Chicago. 

National  Cash  Register  Company,  cash  regisliers,  etc.,  Dayton. 

Wm.  Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  street  railway  track,  Philadelphia. 

Brooks  Locomotive  Works,  locomotives,  Dunkirk. 

Parry  Manufacturing  Company,  carriages,  etc  ,  Indianapolis. 

Aultman  &  Taylor  Macliinery  Company,  boilers,  Mansfield. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  manufacturing  druggists,  Detroit. 

Stanley  Works,  hardware.  New  Britain. 

This  list,  which  includes  only  concerns  of  general  reputation, 
I  have  chosen  in  order  to  illustrate  the  wide  range  of  products 
which  are  manufactured  by  electrically  driven  machinery.  The 
list  could  be  readily  increased  in  length  to  a  degree  which  I  am 
sure  would  quite  astonish  nearly  all  who  listen  to  this  paper. 
Let  me  add  that  in  each  concern  represented  on  the  list  the 
electrical  apparatus  is  used  for  general  power  service  in  the 
establishment  («>,  it  is  not  confined  to  any  peculiar  branch  of 
the  power  service,  such,  for  instance,  as  crane  service). 

I  might  extend  mv  lists  in  number  by  giving  separate  lists  of 
concerns  in  typical  industries,  such  as  printing  and  publishing 
establishments,  iron  industries,  car  shops,  agricultural  works, 
etc. ;  but  what  has  preceded  will  doubtless  give  a  sufficient  view 
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of  the  quite  wide-spread  use"  of  electric  power  for  general  factory 
purposes,  and  I  will  pass  at  once  to  the  results  which  have  been 
derived  from  electrical  shop -transmissions  where  they  have  been 
in  use. 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  a  comparison  between  me- 
chanical and  electrical  distribution  of  power  in  manufacturing 
establishments  by  which  the  advantages  of  one  or  the  other  are 
to  be  determined  are : 

A.  Comparative  first  cost. 

Z?.  Comparative  operating  advantages,  determined  from  expe- 
rience derived  from  actual  service. 

1.  Annual  expense  for  fueL 

2.  Annual  expense  for  attendance. 

3.  Annual  expense  for  repairs. 

4.  Frequency  and  duration  of  breakdowns,  and  extent  of 
the  whole  plant  which  is  likely  to  be  aflfected  by  a  failure 
of  any  part. 

5.  Convenience,  as  it  affects  the  extent  of  floor  space  occu- 
pied by  machinery. 

6.  Convenience,  as  it  affects  the  handling  of  product  at  the 
machines  and  to  or  from  the  machines,  and  the  amount  of 
product  put  through  the  machines. 

7.  Safety. 

8.  Cleanliness. 

I  will  take  these  points  up  in  their  order. 

A. — COMPARATIVE   FIRST   COST   OF   ELECTRICAL    AND     OP    MECHANICAL 

TRANSMISSION. 

I?i  the  Case  of  a  New  EdahllslitnenL — The  first  cost  of  electrical 
transmission  within  the  confines  of  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment which  has  its  own  independent  and  complete  power  plant 
is  nearly  always  considerably  greater  than  the  first  cost  of  me- 
chanical transmission,  such  as  by  gears  and  shafting,  belts  and 
shafting,  or  ropes  and  shafting.  In  each  case  the  steam  plant  is 
required.  In  the  electrical  equip inent  the  required  parts,  in 
addition  to  steam  plant,  are  electrical  generators,  electrical 
wiring,  electric  motors.  These  are  considerably  more  costly 
under  ordinary  conditions  than  belts  and  shafts  or  other  me- 
chanical transmitters,  even  if  we  acknowledge  an  advantage  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  electrical  plant  which  permits  a  reduction 
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of  the  total  capacity  of  the  steam  plant  when  electrical  trans- 
mission  is  used. 

The  electrical  equipment  being,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
more  costly,  it  must  make  sufficient  annual  savings  to  pay  a  profit 
on  its  extra  first  cost,  or  it  has  no  reason  for  its  existence. 

In  the  Case  of  an  EstahlisJied  Concern. — The  considerations  of 
the  last  paragraph  apply  with  extreme  force  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
posed change  from  mechanical  to  electrical  transmission  in  an 
established  concern,  as  such  a  change  means,  at  the  best,  the 
abandonment  of  much  operative  transmission  machinery.  In 
some  cases  special  considerations  may  enter,  as  is  shown  later. 

The  possible  savings  are  discussed  below  under  the  respec- 
tive headings  belonging  to  the  following  divisions  of 

B. — COMPARATIVE   OPERATING  ADVANTAGES. 

1  and  2.  Annual  Expense  for  Fuel  and  Attendance. — The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  an  editorial  item  which  appeared  in  one  of 
the  technical  journals  nearly  two  years  ago,  puts  the  argument 
upon  these  points  which  favors  electrical  power: 

"  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Messrs. have  derived  to  the 

fullest  extent  the  great  advantages  offered  by  electric  transmis- 
sion ;  they  have  saved  valuable  spaces  formerly  occupied  by 
steam  engines,  and  they  have  abolished  to  a  great  extent  the 
losses  due  to  mechanical  transmission.  The  concentration  of  the 
whole  of  the  steam  plant  in  one  compact  space  has  led  to  great 
saving  in  labor,  the  majority  of  the  men  who  formerly  attended 
to  the  scattered  steam  plant  being  drafted  into  other  work.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  large  compound  and  condens- 
ing engines  are  used  with  consequent  economy.  The  central 
station  which  supplies  the  power  has  a  capacity  of  1,500  horse- 
power.    ..." 

"  At  the mills  there  will  doubtless  be  a  gradual  but 

complete  abandonment  of  isolated  steam  plants,  for  the  pro- 
prietors are  completely  alive  to  the  manifold  advantages  of  con- 
centrating steam  raisers.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  expect  detailed 
costs  of  working,  but  there  appears  to  be  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion with  the  general  performance  of  the  electric  machinery,  and 
a  settled  conviction  that  it  is  the  only  system  which  can  effi- 
ciently supply  power  to  scattered  buildings." 

This   argument   seems   to  be   well  supported  by  experience 
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Id  great  manufacturing  establishments  where  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  horse-power  must  be  distributed  over  a  consider- 
able area.  In  the  establishments  of  less  magnitude,  such,  for 
instance,  as  use  not  exceeding  250  horse-power,  it  is  question- 
able whether  any  very  lai^e  fuel  saving  can  be  shown  by  the 
electrical  plant  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  certainly  no 
appreciable  labor  saving  can  be  shown  in  the  power  plant. 
These  deductions  are  supported  by  reference  to  the  experience 
of  a  considerable  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  the 
names  of  which  are  in  most  cases  synonymous  with  success.  I 
regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  tests  on  any  plant  by 
which  I  could  directly  and  exactly  determine  the  saving  in  idle- 
power,  losses  which  is  effected  by  changing  from  shaft  and  belt 
to  electric  transmission.  I  have  many  records  of  the  loss  in 
power  caused  by  shafts  and  belts,  and  several  manufacturers 
have  been  good  enough  to  give  me  records  of  idle  losses  in  their 
electrical  transmissions.  A  comparison  of  the  records  bears 
out  the  ordinary  contention,  which  has  a  firm  inductive  founda- 
tion, that  the  idle  losses  are  very  much  less  with  electrical 
transmissions.  This  gives  the  latter  a  decided  advantage  over 
main  shafts  and  belts,  on  the  score  of  economy,  when  a  shop  is 
run  with  portions  shut  down. 

3  and  4.  Annual  Expense  for  Repair Sy  and  Frequency  and 
Extent  of  Failures. — Experience  upon  the  relative  expense  for 
repairs  upon  electrical  and  mechanical  transmission,  and  the 
relative  extent  and  duration  of  breakdowns  occurring  with  the 
two  systems  of  transmission,  is  remarkably  favorable  to  the  elec- 
trical transmission. 

Summing  up  the  general  opinion  in  regard  to  the  above  four 
points  which  is  held  in  manufacturing  establishments  which  are 
using  electric  power,  it  is  safe  to  say  that' there  is  an  over- 
whelming feeling  in  favor  of  the  use  of  electrical  transmission 
in  preference  to  the  various  forms  of  mechanical  transmission 
on  the  combined  score  of  economy  of  operation  and  a  reduced 
annoyance  and  expense  through  delays  caused  by  failure  of 
transmission  apparatus. 

This  statement  is  based  upon  information  which  I  have 
obtained  from  tests  or  which  has  been  given  me,  directly  or 
through  correspondence,  by  a  very  considerable  number  of 
establishments.  Quotations  taken  from  my  correspondence  to 
show  the  feeling  of  experienced  users  of  electric  power  are 
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given  in  my  original  paper,  my  choice  of  letters  from  which  to 
make  quotations  being  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  electrical 
experience  upon  which  information  given  me  was  founded  and 
the  fulness  of  the  information,  but  I  will  omit  the  quotations 
here.  Few  establishments  have  records  from  which  comparative 
figures  can  be  obtained,  and  those  which  have  such  figures  are 
seldom  willing  to  have  them  publicly  quoted,  but  the  quotations 
which  I  made  show,  in  a  general  way,  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained.  In  nearly  every  case  for  which  I  have  exact 
figures  a  sufficient  direct  saving  is  shown  to  be  effected  by  the 
electrical  transmission  to  make  large  returns  on  its  greater  first 
cost. 

5  and  6.  Convenience, — Omitting  quotations  and  summing  up 
in  regard  to  points  5  and  6,  as  before,  it  is  the  nearly  universal 
experience  in  establishments  turning  out  a  product  of  bulky  or 
heavy  articles  that  the  electrical  equipment  adds  materially  to 
the  shop  efficiency,  a  result  which  seems  to  be  principally  due 
to  the  convenience  which  it  lends  to  the  arrangement  of  tools 
and  handling  the  work  from  overhead ;  this  not  only  saves  time 
in  itself,  but  it  also  leads  the  workmen  to  give  better  service. 
In  establishments  where  the  product  is  in  small  articles,  and. 
articles  which  must  be  handled  in  a  fixed  manner  and  where 
cleanliness  is  important,  the  electrical  equipment  adds  to  the 
shop  efficiency  more  largely  through  cleanliness.  The  latter 
may  be  a  matter  of  much  importance,  but  ordinarily  it  is  less 
important  than  is  the  question  of  convenience  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  heavy  or  bulky  articles.  The  fioor  space  which  can 
be  saved  by  the  use  of  electrical  transmission  through  a  better 
arrangement  of  machinery  is  also  much  greater  in  the  case  of 
establishments  turning  out  bulky  or  heavj'  articles. 

7.  Safety. — The  superior  position  of  the  electrical  transmis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  safety  of  workmen  is  evident,  and  it  is 
not  advisable  to  prolong  this  paper  by  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  it  here.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  fire  risk,  it  is 
general  experience  that  an  electrical  plant  properly  installed  is 
perfectly  safe. 

8  CIeanli?7CS8. — This  point  has  been  sufficiently  touched  upon 
just  above. 

The  experience  taken  as  a  whole  in  all  the  establishments 
from  which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  informa- 
tion shows  that  foi*  jdants  using  not  less  than  100  horse-poioer  the 
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electrical  transmission  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  and  economical 
that  it  is  a  misfortune  for  a  netv  manufacturing  plant,  except  undet^ 
very  eocc£ptional  conditionSy  to  he  constructed  with  any  type  of  trans- 
mission  except  the  electric.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  electric 
equipment  should  be  such  that  crane  motors  can  be  operated 
from  the  generators  and  transmission  wires  which  are  laid  down 
for  the  regular  factory  power  distribution,  and,  for  the  best 
results,  the  generator  should  also  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
factory  lighting.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  either  a  220- 
volt  continuous-current  system,  using  compound-wound  genera- 
tors, or  by  a  properly  designed  polyphase  alternating-current 
system.  In  the  average  manufacturing  establishment  the  former 
seems  to  promise  the  best  results,  though  more  experience  with 
the  latter  may  prove  it  to  give  equally  satisfactory  results.  The 
220-volt  continuous-current  plant  allows  the  use  of  220-volt 
incandescent  lamps  connected  directly  between  the  positive  and 
negative  transmission  wires,  or  arc  lamps  may  be  used  in  sets 
of  four. 

The  status  of  electrical  transmission  in  plants  already  built 
and  equipped  with  mechanical  transmission  is  more  complex. 
Establishments  which  turn  out  heavy  products,  such  as  locomo- 
tive works,  engine  works,  boiler  works,  machine-tool  works, 
iron  mills,  etc.,  profit  so  much  by  electrical  cranes  that  an 
electric  plant  is  an  invaluable  accessory.  It  is  then  a  natural 
step  to  do  away  with  countershafts  and  belts  running  to  the 
larger  tools,  which  may  be  equipped  for  driving  by  electric 
motors  and  placed  in  more  convenient  positions  with  reference 
to  handling  the  product  This  change  commonly  results  in  a 
large  reduction  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  if  carried  out 
with  caution  and  judgment  is  invariably  satisfactory.  A  some- 
,  what  similar  condition  exists  in  establishments  which  turn  out 
a  bulky  product,  such  as  agricultur?.l  works,  carriage  works,  etc. 
The  convenient  arrangement  of  machinery  which  may  be  gained 
by  using  electric  motors  adds  aiaferifilj  to  the  product  that 
can  be  put  through  such  a  shop,  or  laoegbly  reduces  the  trans- 
mission losses  caused  by  quarter-turn  belts,  bevel  gearing,  etc.- 
In  the  case  of  a  plant  of  this  type,  upon  which  careful  and  com- 
plete tests  have  lately  been  made  by  two  of  my  students,  it  is 
shown  that  the  actual  saving  of  power,  attendance,  and  repairs 
now  lost  in  great  quarter-turn  belts  and  other  features  usual  in 
the  mechanical  transmission  system  of  a  somewhat  scattered 
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agricultural  works,  would  nearly  pay  the  annual  sum  necessary 
to  cause  a  change  of  the  old  system  into  an  electrical  system  to 
be  profitable  ;  while  additional  convenience  in  the  location  of 
tools,  immunity  from  expensive  stoppages  due  to  injured  belts, 
etc.,  and  the  advantages  of  satisfactory  illumination  gained  from 
the  power  generator  would  give  a  large  margin  of  profit  upon  the 
expense  of  putting  in  the  electrical  plant.  Establishments 
which  turn  out  a  lighter  and  less  bulky  product  gain  less  in 
convenience  from  the  electric  power,  but  there  are  numerous 
industries  in  which  the  cleanliness  resulting  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  shafts  and  belts  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  In  Ihese 
the  electrical  transmission  may  be  made  a  great  money  saver,  as 
is  shown  by  the  experience  of  its  users. 

There  are  many  special  conditions  which  make  the  adoption 
of  electrical  transmission  of  advantage  in  established  industries 
where  otherwis3  it  would  not  pay  to  incur  the  expense  involved 
in  a  change  from  an  established  mechanical  transmission  to  a 
new  electrical  transmission.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  an  iso- 
lated building  is  located  at  some  distance  from  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  plant,  the  expense  of  operating  a  separate  steam 
plant  in  that  building,  or  of  conveying  power  to  the  building  by 
piping  steam  from  the  main  plant,  or  by  means  of  mechanical 
transmission,  is  often  several  times  as  great  as  the  total  annual 
cost  of  a  complete  electrical  plant  to  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  total  annual  cost  I  include  interest  and  depreciation,  as 
well  as  fuel,  attendance,  and  repairs.  A  number  of  cases  of  this 
kind  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

Another  case,  in  which  the  same  result  obtains,  came  under 
my  observation  recently.  Here  the  establishment  was  a  large 
one,  with  considerable  transmission  losses  (equal  to  nearly 
70  per  cent,  of  the  average  useful  load),  and  a  considerable 
economy  in  fuel,  attendance,  and  repairs  would  be  eflFected  by 
replacing  the  mechanical  by  an  electrical  transmission.  The 
large  expense  involve.4fc  justly  deterred  the  proprietors  of  the 
plant  from  entering  upcm  the  change.  The  prime-power  plant 
of  the  establishment  is  now  found  to  be  too  small  to  carry  the 
maximum  load  of  the  plant  with  late  additions,  while  the  re- 
duced percentage  of  loss,  incident  in  this  case  to  the  electrical 
transmission,  would  enable  the  engines  to  carry  the  load  satis- 
factorily. The  complete  cost  of  a  change  to  the  electrical  trans- 
mission is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  cost  which  would  be 
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required  in  making  the  changes  in  the  power  plant  which  would 
be  required  for  the  purpose  of  adding  an  engine.  These  condi- 
tions being  fully  considered,  and  charging  the  excess  cost,  only, 
to  the  electrical  transmission,  the  latter  would  make  an  annual 
saving  in  the  cost  of  operating  the  works  which  would  well 
repay  for  its  installation.  The  electrical  plant  is  here  placed 
upon  a  basis  which  is  quite  near  its  position  with  respect  to 
new  establishments. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  similar  instances,  but  I  will 
summarize  the  entire  question  as  follows  : 

1.  In  constructing  new  manufacturing  plants,  the  extra  first 
cost  of  a  complete  system  of  electrical  transmission  for  the  works 
is  negligibly  small  (except  under  exceptionable  circumstances) 
compared  with  the  annual  saving  eflFected  by  its  means  when  its 
advantages  are  properly  utilized. 

2.  In  certain  industries  the  advantages  of  electrical  transmis- 
sion outweigh  the  first  cost  of  making  a  change  from  mechanical 
to  electiical  transmission  in  established  plants,  while  in  many 
plants  where  this  condition  would  not  commonly  exist  the  ar- 
rangement of  buildings  or  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  frequently 
of  a  character  with  reference  to  the  prime  power-plant  which 
places  electrical  transmission  upon  an  advantageous  footing, 
either  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  main  transmission  or  as  a  rival  to 
the  existing  mechanical  transmission. 

There  is  one  more  important  (question  which  affects  electrical 
transmission  alone.  That  is  the  question  of  the  subdivision  of 
power  at  the  machinery.  Briefly,  the  following  seems  to  be  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  operated 
plants  with  electrical  power.  All  large  tools  or  machines,  such 
as  use  from  five  to  seven  and  one-half  horse-power  and  over, 
should  be  supplied  with  individual  motors,  while  smaller  tools 
or  machines  requiring  less  power  should  be  grouped  and  driven 
from  motor-driven  shafts.  These  groups  should  ordinarily  be 
arranged  so  that  a  m:)tor  of  not  less  than  from  three  to  five 
horse  power  capacity  is  required,  and  not  more  than  from  ten 
to  fifteen  horse-power.  The  grouping  of  tools,  the  subdivision 
of  power,  and  the  manner  of  delivering  power  of  motors  to  driven 
machinery,  it  may  here  be  said,  is  a  matter  which  can  be  given 
only  the  most  general  treatment  as  a  whole,  as  each  industry 
includes  conditions  of  its  own  which  must  be  taken  into  the 
count.     Observation  indicates  that  some  manufacturers  who  are 
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using  electrical  power  failed  to  weigh  carefully  the  question  of 
its  subdivision  when  preparing  to  install  their  plant,  and  have 
thereby  lost  much  of  the  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  electrical  transmission. 

I  want,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  thanks  to  those  among 
the  Society  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  give  me  data  or  informa- 
tion. The  subject  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  question 
of  shop  economy  that  it  is  a  very  live  one  for  manufacturers,  and 
it  is  not  yet  exhausted  of  novel  results  ;  and  I  propose  by  another 
year,  if  possible,  to  gather  from  the  records  of  certain  plants 
which  are  more  or  less  typical,  and  from  which  I  may  be  able 
to  derive  the  information,  more  exact  data  relating  to  the  econo- 
mies due  to  electrical  power  in  manufacturing  plants.  In  gath- 
ering together  the  data  which  form  the  foundation  of  this  paper 
I  was  forc6d  to  extend  my  information  by  resort  to  correspond- 
ence, and  in  some  cases  did  not  receive  much  assistance.  One 
of  my  most  interesting  letters,  which  came  from  a  prominent 
manufacturing  concern,  contains  the  following  reply  to  a  request 
for  information  regarding  the  comparative  expense  and  general 
advantages  of  shaft  and  belt  or  electrical  transmission  as  de- 
duced from  the  experience  of  the  concern  : 

"  In  these  days  of  active  competition  we  do  not  feel  it  is  wise 
to  make  public  the  savings  or  advantages  derived  by  introduc- 
ing various  economies." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  decide  from  this  whether  the  expe'- 
rience  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  has  been  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able to  electrical  transmission.  As  a  whole,  however,  my  cor- 
respondence showed  a  unanimity  of  experience  in  favor  of  the 
electrical  plant  that  is  quite  remarkable.  It  is  to  be  distinctly 
remembered  that  I  have  dealt  solely  with  the  comparative 
advantages  of  transmitting  agents  operated  by  the  same  prime 
mover.  Wherever  electrical  methods  allow  advantage  to  be 
taken  simultaneously  of  the  economies  shown  by  experience  to  lie 
in  the  electrical  distribution  of  power,  and  the  economy  due  to 
the  substitution  of  a  water-power,  more  or  less  distant,  as  prime 
agent,  in  place  of  a  steam  plant  which  is  more  expensive  to 
operate,  the  electrical  plant  must  prove  a  boon  indeed  to  manu- 
facturers. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof,  Chas.  H.  Benjamin. — Professor  Jackson  and  myself  seem 
to  have  been  browsing  in  the  same  woods  without  either  know- 
ing of  the  other's  presence. 

In  view  of  this  it  is  encouraging  that  we  should  have  reached 
conclusions  so  nearly  identical  in  regard  to  the  most  essential 
points,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  his  correspondence  with  such 
a  number  of  manufacturers  has  confirmed  the  results  reached 
by  an  entirely  different  means  of  investigation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  nature  of  the  work  done  in  a  shop 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  machinery  and  buildings 
determine  the  advisability  of  electric  transmission  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  amount  of  power  used. 

I  can  think  of  firms  using  less  than  fifty  horse-power  where 
the  introduction  of  electricity  would  be  profitable,  and  of  others 
using  several  hundred  horse-power  where  it  would  not. 

I  believe  also  that  on  many  machines  individual  motors  as 
small  as  two  or  even  one  horse-power  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, and  that  we  do  not  realize  the  full  benefits  of  electrical 
transmission  until  we  get  rid  of  shafting  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 

When  a  change  from  mechanical  to  electrical  transmission 
would  involve  a  large  expense,  the  transition  can  be  made  grad- 
ually. Let  it  be  resolved  to  use  electricity  in  all  extensions  or 
wherever  changes  are  made  in  the  plant,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  problem  will  have  solved  itself. 

Mr,  George  L  Bocktvood, — As  a  member  has  remarked  on  the 
silence  of  those  who  favor  belt  transmission  instead  of  electri- 
cal transmission  for  general  factory  purposes,  I  am  sure  it  is 
time  something  was  said  on  the  at  present  unpopular  side  of 
this  question.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  admire  the 
degree  of  mechanical  excellence  and  efficiency  attained  by  up- 
to-date  electrical  transmissions  as  much  as  anybody  else  does. 
Nor  do  I  question  the  mechanical  possibility  of  using  electrical 
transmissions  for  nearly  all  places  and  purposes  which  other 
methods  of  transmitting  power  have  heretofore  satisfied.  Hith- 
erto the  electrical  enthusiast  has  confined  his  energies  to  sub- 
stantiating what  I  have  just  admitted  by  exhibiting  all  kinds  of 
machinery  in  all  sorts  of  places  in  connection  with  a  motor  and 
electric  wire. 
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But  the  electrician  is  now  adopting  another  course.  Having 
proved  the  mechanical  possibilities  of  electrical  transmissions, 
he  now  assumes  that  no  other  kind  of  transmission  will  do  here- 
aftar  excepting  the  kind  he  is  interested  in  A  wave  of  electri- 
cal enthusiasm  has  swept  over  the  world.  The  feeling  is  that 
anything  that  can  possibly  be  done  electrically  must  forthwith 
be  done  electrically,  regardless  of  cost ! 

My  feeling  is  that  power  transmission  is  a  many-sided  subject ; 
that  electrical  transmission,  being  generally  the  most  expensive 
to  install  of  all  methods  and  frequently  being  the  most  expen- 
sive to  operate  per  unit  of  power  produced,  especially  in  the 
smaller  installations — my  feeling  is  that  electrical  transmission 
of  power  is  not  of  that  universal  importance  which  promoters 
would  have  us  believe  it  to  be.  For  some  places  electricity  has 
collateral  advantages  which  warrant  its  choice,  but  in  other 
places  its  use  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  accompanied  with  in- 
creased cost  of  attendance.  I 'have  seen  some  large  installa- 
tions of  electrical  power  transmissions  which  were  handling 
machinery  for  making  wire.  They  worked  fairly  well.  But  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  outfit  and  repairs  and  wasted  time  owing 
to  shut-downs  have  operated  to  place  two  such  companies  in 
the  hands  of  receivers.  Perhaps  these  installations  could  have 
been  made  more  cheaply  by  some  one  else,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
they  could  have  been ;  but  the  point  is  that  shafting  and  belt 
transmissions  are  and  have  been  doing  this  work  very  well  in 
the  past,  and  why  should  one  abandon  them  for  the  expensive 
and  uncertain  electrical  drive  ? 

I  take  issue  with  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  cites  on  page  1051  several 
advantages  of  electrical  transmissions.  He  quotes  eight  points 
of  advantage.  All  but  two  of  these  considerations  are  opposed 
to  the  electrical  method.  I  think  that  considerations  Number  5 
and  Number  C  are  oftentimes  sufficient  excuses  for  the  adoption 
of  electricity.  The  other  six  points  are  generally  far  more 
likely  to  compel  its  rejection  in  favor  of  belts  or  ropes  and 
shafting. 

JJr.  George  li.  Stetson, — In  order  to  continue  the  consistency 
of  my  position  of  last  year-  I  believe  I  was  coupled  up  with  my 
friend  who  has  just  spoken — that  it  was  well  to  go  slow  in  this 
matter  of  changing,  I  can  hardly  see  why  the  conditions  have 
not  got  to  be  judged  individually.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller 
tools  and  the  manufacture  of  the  lighter  work  I  can  hardly  con- 
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ceive  how  electricity  can  be  applied.  I  know  that  in  a  manu- 
factory with  which  I  have  been  connected,  employing  approxi- 
mately 350  men  and  with  more  than  a  thousand  machines  using 
less  than  a  hundred  horse-power — I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
subdivide  electricity  to  work  with  the  economj  which  was  being 
obtained  by  the  other  method.  In  the  company  with  which  I  am 
at  present  we  own  something  over  100  motors  and  let  them. 
They  are  distributed  over  an  area  of  more  than  a  square  mile, 
and  there  is  no  question,  if  any  gentleman  here  should  come  to 
my  town  and  ask  what  he  should  do  as  regards  the  installation 
of  power  for  any  plant  up  to  25  horse-power,  I  should  say  that 
he  better  hire  it  of  us,  and  I  should  try  to  convince  him  that 
that  was  a  fact.  There  is  an  important  field  where  electrical 
work  is  used  also  in  furnishing  power  to  people  using  three  to 
five  horse-power  at  a  rate  which  competes  quite  favorably  with 
the  manufacturers  who  have  to  use  100  horse-power  or  less 
and  pay  an  engineer  and  cannot  use  coal  economically.  I  sup- 
pose that  it  might  be  considered  as  settled  that  the  transmis- 
sion over  an  area  something  like  the  Schenectady  Works,  where 
they  cover  a  number  of  acres  and  have  a  number  of  different 
shops,  ought  to  be  by  means  of  an  electric  plant.  There  you 
can  install  a  larger  engine  which  would  work  with  a  larger 
economy  and  transmit  to  the  different  shops,  saving  the  time  of 
your  fireman  and  engineer  at  those  shops,  and  there  the  prob- 
lem would  probably  be  settled  in  favor  of  one  large  installation. 
But  wlien  you  come  to  the  smaller  manufacturers,  where  they 
are  cutting  their  power  into  very  small  .units,  it  is  a  question 
where,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  entirely  on  the  other  side,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  that  work  electrically  in  an  economi- 
cal way.  I  believe  that  the  belts  and  rope  drives  will  run  for  some 
time  on  that  sort  of  work.  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how 
much  work  can  be  done  with  a  four  or  five  horse-power  motor  in 
an  ordinary  machine  shop.  A  year  ago  there  was  a  boiler  explo- 
sion in  our  city,  and  quite  a  large  machine  shop  was  thrown  out 
of  commission  on  that  account,  and  I  installed  a  7.J  horse-power 
motor  directly  on  their  shaft,  they  losing  only  one  day's  time 
for  the  installation  of  the  motor.  They  were  employing  12  or  15 
men,  and  had  some  quite  heavy  tools.  It  is  a  very  large  tool 
that  takes  a  five  horse-power  motor  to  do  its  work.  I  believe 
there  are  two  things  which  might  be  considered  settled  now ; 
one  is  the  condition  that  prevails  in  Schenectady.  I  do  not 
68 
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doubt  but  that  tlieir  decision  is  correct.  The  Waltham  watch 
factory  will  probably  live  qaite  a  number  of  years  before  they 
have  an  electric  installation  at  the  end  of  every  machine.  Be- 
tween those  two  points  practice  will  oscillate. 

Mt\  DiuicM  C,  Jackson.* — This  discussion  requires  but  little 
reply,  as  the  points  raised  are  already  covered  with  reasonable 
completeness  in  the  paper.  I  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Ben- 
jamin that  each  manufacturer  should  attempt  to  make  a  gradual 
change  to  electrical  power.  Unless  such  a  change  is  made  under 
proper  advice  and  with  a  continued  view  to  the  successful  work- 
ing of  the  final  whole,  the  result  may  be  very  unsatisfactory. 
When  carried  out  in  the  proper  manner,  however,  the  change 
almost  always  results  in  decided  advantage. 

A  complete  reply  to  Mr.  Eockwood's  remarks  rests  in  the 
facts  of  experience.  The  question  under  discussion  is  no  longer 
in  the  hands  of  "  electrical  enthusiasts,"  but  has  passed  into  the 
realms  of  tried  practice.  Actual  experience  in  numerous  estab- 
lishments has  shown  that  each  of  the  requirements  for  shop- 
power  distributions  which  are  cited  on  page  1051  are  fulfilled 
satisfactorily  by  the  electrical  power,  the  last  four  to  an  extent 
unthought  of  with  mechanical  transmissions,  and  the  first  four  to 
an  extent  which  equals  or  betters  the  performance  of  the  me- 
chanical methods.  This  is  the  simple  record  of  experience,  a 
small  portion  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  paper.  The  answer 
to  the  question  of  established  industries — Will  the  increased 
investment  pay  ? — depends  on  local  conditions.  In  a  plant  about 
to  be  established  there  can  now  be  little  doubt. 


*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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RIENCE. 

No.  747—133. 

Steam  distribution  at  early  cut-off. 

Mr,  E,  J,  Armstrong, — For  severa]  years  past  the  writer  has 
had  somewhat  exceptional  opportunity  to  note  the  economical 
performance — as  shown  upon  the  test  floor — of  a  line  of  simple 
high-speed  automatic  engines  ranging  from  9  to  21  inches  in  cyl- 
'inder  diameter,  and  from  10  to  18  inches  stroke.  A  constant 
reaching  after  better  results  has  developed  and  proved  to  his 
satisfaction  tliat  the  steam  distribution  usual  in  this  type  of  engine 
is  capable  of  some  improvement.  All  engines  of  this  class  with 
which  the  writer  is  acquainted,  carry  their  initial  pressure  as 
nearly  to  boiler  pressure  as  they  can,  throughout  their  entire 
range,  from  no  load  to  latest  cut-off,  and  as  evidence  of  the 
importance  generally  ascribed  to  this  feature,  so  good  an  authority 
as  Mr.  F.  H.  Ball,  in  the  closing  sentence  of  a  paper  presented  at 
the  last  meeting  of  this  society,  maintained  that  the  prevention 
of  wire-drawing  at  early  points  of  cut-off  is  a  matter  of  too  great 
importance  to  be  neglected,  even  for  the  sake  of  considerable  sav- 
ing in  cost.  Judging  merely  by  the  indicator  cards  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  would  seem  true,  but  tbe  accumulated  evidence 
of  actual  duty  trials  forces  a  quite  different  conclusion.  One  of 
the  first  points  noted  by  the  writer,  when  beginning  the  series  of 
tests  referred  to,  was  the  fact  that  the  duty  curves  made  at  differ- 
ent boiler  pressures  from  a  particular  engine,  always  crossed  each 
other  when  plotted  upon  the  same  sheet  (Fig.  388) ;  that  is,  the 
actual  water  consumption  per  horse-power  was  always  lower  at 
say  80  pounds  boiler  pressure  than  it  was  at  100  pounds,  up  to  a 
certain  load  where  they  became  equal ;  at  larger  loads  the  higher 
pressure  being,  of  course,  the  more  economicaL     It  may  be  well 

♦Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XYIII.  of  the  Tranmctwm, 
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to  state  tbat  this  might  not  be  well  shown  with  cui'ves  plot  led  in 
the  usual  way,  but  if  the  Willans  curve  is  employed,  plotting 
total  water  per  houi*  instead  of  water  per  horse-power  per  hour, 
this  crossing  of  the  lines  and  many  other  questions  are  made 
more  clear.  The  6rst  suggestion  was  that  leakage  was  taking  place, 
and  after  this  had  been  proven  not  to  be  the  reason,  cylinder 
condensation  seemed  to  explain  it     It  was  noticed  that  although 


SO^LBS.  INITIAL 

100  LBS.  tNlTlM-^..^^  p 

WATER   PER   I.H.P.  PER^^" 


Fig.  388. 

the  point  where  the  curves  crossed  was  at  a  considerable  load — 
something  like  one-third  of  the  rated  power  of  the  engine,  and 
later  in  a  small  than  in  a  large  engine — yet  the  lower  curve  came 
back  up  to  the  higher  at  friction  load.  This  seemed  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  friction  cards  were  much  alike  at 
the  diflferent  i)ressures,  the  compression  being  about  equal  to  the 
higher  boiler  pressure  in  both  cases,  so  that  the  temperature 
range  was  about  the  same.  Further  experiment  showed  that  a 
friction  card  with  a  lower  initial  pressure  gave  a  lower  water 
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rate,  aud  by  degreeB  it  became  appaieut  that  for  loads  less  tLan 
at  the  point  wbere  the  curves  crossed,  llie  beat  steam  distribution 
would  be  the  same  for  all  boiler  pressures.  The  theory  was  then 
evolred  that  for  any  particular  engine  there  is  a  cuiTe  which  may 
be  described  most  easily  by  assuming  that  the  engiue  was  tested  at 
several  loads  with  various  initial  pvessores.  Then  (or  each  load 
there  would  be  found  a  certain  initial  pressure  which  would  carry 
that  particular  load  with  better  economy  than  either  a  higher  or 
lower  initial  pressure.  Super  imposing  the  cards  obtained  at  the 
various  loads  and  most  advantageous  pressures  and  drawing  a 
curve  through  the  points  of  cut-off,  would  produce  a  dingram 
which  may  be  represented  by  Fig.  389.  Then  the  total  range  of  the 
engine  from  friction  to  maximum  load  would  be  most  ecouomically 


Fig.  390. 


covered  by  the  steam  distribution  indicated  in  Fig.  390.  This  the- 
ory is  ao  phuisible  that  it  may  be  misleading.  Really  the  curve 
shown  in  Fig.  388  can  hardly  be  represented  by  a  line.  Any  point 
on  the  line  would  have  to  be  found  as  tlie  lowest  point  in  a  rather 
flat  curve  ;  and  a  belt  or  zone  as  shown  in  Fig.  3i)l,  and  within 
which  the  point  of  cut-off  should  lie,  would  be  more  prncticnl.  No 
great  difficulty  was  e^cperieuccd  in  obtaining  the  desired  steam 
distribution  witli  a  single  valve,  as  evidenced  by  Fig.  3itl,  in  which 
the  cards  are  from  actual  practice  ;  and  it  was  of  courKe  accom- 
plished by  making  the  lead  negative  at  early  ent-off,  the  good 
results  at  light  loads  being  at  once  apparent.  Tlie  more  nearly 
constant  compression  brought  about  by  this  change  permits 
amalhr  clearance,  and  this,  in  turn,  brings  ab^mt  later  eshaust 
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olosare.  Another  complicatiag  feature  is  that  there  aeema  to  he 
a  relation  in  some  way  between  the  point  of  exhnust  closure  and 
the  effect  of  entrained  water  upon  economy.  At  any  rate,  with 
reduced  initial  pressure,  the  tests  became  more  reliable  in  the 
sense  that  they  could  be  more  closely  duplicated,  and  the  bad 
effect  of  entrained  water  became  less.  Of  course  the  wire-draw- 
ing would  have  some  effect  to  dry  the  steam,  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  a  portion  of  the  difference,  but  hardly  for  all  of  it; 
getting  the  water  out  of  the  cylinder  more  effectively  seems  to  be 
a  factor.  This  bad  effect  of  water  at  light  loads  is  very  perplex- 
ing as  well  as  serious.  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
that  entrained  water,  in  any  usual  quantity,  has  any  effect  upon 
the  economy  of  a  high-speed  engine  working  at  one-quarter  cnt- 
off  or  later ;  but  at  light  loads,  and  particularly  with  early  exhaust 


closure  and  high  compression,  the  bad  effect  is  very  marked. 
Under  such  conditions  he  has  notfd  an  increase  in  steam  con- 
sumption as  high  as  eight  times  the  actual  amount  of  water  in- 
troduced. Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  water 
is  swept  out  of  the  cylinder  each  stroke  by  the  more  enei^etic 
exhaust  of  large  loads,  and  accumulates  from  stroke  to  stroke 
with  light  loads,  when  the  exhaust  is  light  and  the  exhaust  closure 
early.  If  so,  does  this  water  receive  heat  from  the  incoming 
steam,  and  give  it  ont  again  to  the  exhaust  ?  If  the  accumulated 
water  is  blown  into  spray  by  the  inrushing  steam  it  would  seem 
possible  that  this  might  result — else  how  conld  such  increased 
water  consumption  be  caused  by  it?  This  bad  effect  of  entrained 
water  complicates  the  predicting  of  water  rates  at  light  loads  very 
greatly  and  also  makes  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  consistent  results 
in  making  comparative  tests.     The  writer  has  known  the  friction 
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water  rate  of  a  100  horse-power  engine  to  be  lowered  nearly  10  per 
cent,  by  slightly  opening  a  valve  draining  the  steam  chest.  The 
water  so  allowed  to  dribble  out  not  being  one-sixth  of  the  total 
saving.  In  view  of  the  general  complexity  of  the  problem  the 
writer  does  not  feel  able  to  place  before  the  Society  any  tests  or 
other  exact  data,  for  no  single  test  seems  of  mach  value  in  this 
problem ;  neither  does  it  seem  best  to  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  amount  'of  saving  to  be  derived.  To  carry  out  the  scheme 
properly  involves  many  other  changes,  which  all  have  a  good 
effect,  perhaps  greater  than  change  in  initial  pressure. 

What  experience  can  the  members  present  in  discussion  upon 
this  subject  ? 

No.  747—134. 

Tests  of  the  efficiency  of  the  bicycle. 

Mr,  Jno.  G.  D.  Mach — The  writer  has  had  opportunity,  during 
his  professional  work,  to  make  a  somewhat  extended  series  of 
experiments  upon  the  bicycle  as  a  machine,  and  aims  to  present 
in  the  present  paper  a  preliminary  report  of  the  investigation. 
While  much  of  this  information,  and  in  a  very  much  more  ex- 
tended scale,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  best  manufacturers,  yet 
the  fact  that  it  is  for  such  persons  a  species  of  proprietary  knowl- 
edge renders  it  difficult  or  unwise  for  them  to  make  it  public,  and 
for  these  reasons  the  literature  of  engineering  contains  very  little 
published  material  pn  these  questions. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  look  briefly  at  the  bicycle  as  a 
machine,  for  the  past  fifteen  years  have  brought  many  and  great 
changes  in  its  design.  The  early  SO's  saw  the  advent  of  the  high 
wheel,  known  as  the  ordinary,  but  the  modern  wheel  has  almost 
nothing  of  the  old  wheel  except  the  features  which  gave  it  a  foot- 
hold upon  existence,  which  were  its  rubber  tires  and  its  ball  bear- 
ings. The  first  safeties  often  weighed  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
pounds  and  their  sprockets  and  chains  were  similar  to  those  used 
on  agricultural  implements;  but  the  process  of  evolution  and 
survival  has  left  little  to  be  desired  from  many  points  of  view, 
since  the  weight  has  been  reduced  until  further  reduction  seems 
unnecessary,  and  the  strength  and  durability,  which  allow  great 
speed  with  small  effort,  are  realizations  of  the  dreams  of  the  old 
riders. 

In  the  present  article,  the  total  efficiency  of  the  bicycle  will  be 
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treated,  together  with  tlie  experimental  results  on  the  efficieucy 
of  sprocket  wheels  of  differeut  size,  and  at  finother  time  will  be 
given  the  results  of  experiments  upon  chains,  liies,  size  of  balls, 
shape  and  position  of  ball  races,  multicycles,  speed-gears,  and 
methods  of  driving  other  than  b;  chain. 

In  the  experiments  on  total  efficiency  a  method  has  been 
adopted  which  places  the  bicjcle  as  nearly  as  possible  under 
nding  conditions,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  392. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  u  10-inch  I-beara  planed  smooth  on 
top,  and  adjusted  perfectly  level ;  a  rectangular  frame  C,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  392 ;  a  pulley  P,  weights  and  scales. 

The  handle  bar  is  firmly  secured  so  that  both  wheels  shall  be 


in  the  same  plane  and  the  bicycle  monnted  upon  tlie  beam  with 
the  frame  C  attached  to  the  sent  part.  This  frame  is  bound  to 
the  rear  forks,  and  extends  below  the  beam,  having  ii  slielf  D 
attached  to  its  lower  end,  extending  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  beam  a  distance  of  36  inches. 

A  load  of  150  pounds  in  lead  is  placed  upon  the  slielf  D,  which 
will  maintain  the  bicycle  in  an  upright  position  and  allow  it  to 
roll  along  the  beam,  which  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  prevent 
measurable  flexure.  Attached  to  each  end  of  the  rear  axle  is  a 
wire  A,  these  wires  being  fastened  to  the  ends  of  a  yoke  F,  from 
the  centre  of  which  a  horiitonfal  steel  music  wire  runs  over  the 
pnlley  P,  and  cnrriea  the  weight  M. 

The  pulley  P  has  its  efficiency  determined  for  different  weights, 
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and  a  curve  plotted,  from  ^liicli  the  pull  od  the  wii'e  A,  necessary 
to  raise  a  known  weight  M,  may  be  read  dii-ectly. 

One  of  the  cranks  is  set  about  10  degrees  above  tlie  forward 
horizoatal  position,  and  a  scale  pan  Ji  suspended  from  the 
middle  of  its  pedal.  For  n  distance  of  neiirly  10  degrees  on  each 
side  of  the  liorizontal  position  of  the  crunk  its  effective  radius 
does  not  vaiy  one  ]ier  cent,  and  may  be  considered  as  constant 
during  that  period  of  rotation. 

The  bicycle  has  now  been  transformed  into  a  hoisting  machine 
for  niiaiug  the  known  weight  M  by  a  weight  applied  to  the  pedal, 
and  the  method  of  testing  m  that  commonly  employed  in  testing 
the  erticiency  of  pulley  blocks,  which  admits  of  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  different  quantities  entering  the  experiment. 

Tlie  condition  under  which  the  bicycle  is  placetl  by  this  method 
is  that  of  a  rider  of  150  pounds  sitting  upright  and  propelling 
himself  by  shifting  his  weight  from  the  saddle  to  the  pedal,  the 
equilibrium  being  maintained  in  the  experiment  by  shifting  the 
weight  remaining  on  />  in  a  direction  away  from  the  loaded 
pedal,  and  as  the  pedal  weight  is  taken  from  D,  a  constant  total 
load  is  maintained  on  the  machine. 

This  method  is  satisfactory  in  practice,  for  when  raising  Jf  by 
five  jiounds,  less  than  one-half  ounce  added  to  the  pedal  weight 
is  sufficient  to  change  the  bioycle  from  a  condition  of  balance  to 
that  of  moving  forward  at  an  uniform  speed. 

All  measurements  must  be  made  with  the  gi-eatest  care,  and 
it  is  especially  necessary  that  ttie  beam  should  be  level  and  each 
wheel  in  perfect  bahiuce.  Tlie  circumference  of  the  tire  is  deter- 
mined by  rolling  the  bicycle  along  a  smooth  track  with  its  load  of 
150  pounds,  and  measuring  the  distance  travelled  for  one  revolu- 
tion, this  distance  being  determined  by  observing  when  a  fine 
mark  upon  the  tire  shall  be  vertically  under  the  centre  of  the 
axle,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  revolution. 

Tb©  total  efficiency  of  the  bicycle  may  now  be  determined  as 
follows : 

A  —  circumference  of  tire, 

B  =  cijcumference  of  centre  of  pedal  pin, 

Ji  =  ratio  of  large  to  small  sprocket. 

J'  =  weight  on  pedal, 

Jf  —  weight  on  wire  divided  by  efficiency  of  pulley. 

Total  efficiency  =  — „   „   ■ 


The  resnlts  for  each  wheel  are  plotted,  giving  a  curve  in  wliich 
the  ordiuates  represent  per  cent,  efficiency,  and  the  abBcissaa  the 
gross  weight  raised  at  the  corvesp ending  efficieiicj'. 

The  efficiency  curve  for  bicycle  No.  1  ia  shown  by  the  fnll  line 
in  Fig.  393,  No,  1  being  a  bicycle  of  1897  model,  having  ground 
beariugB)  and  representing  tlie  best  practice  in  bicycle  construc- 
tion. 

Bicycle  No.  2  is  a  medinm  grade  wheel,  and  its  curve  is  shown 
in  Fig.  393  by  the  dash  line. 


]t     17     13      »     30 


Bicycle  No.  3,  the  curve  of  which  is  shown  by  the  dot  and  dash 
line,  was  purposely  seleuled  as  being  a  cheaply  constructed  wheel, 
having  in  fact  notliiug  but  its  low  price  to  recommend  it. 

These  three  curves  represent  the  efficiency  of  tlie  three  bicycles 
by  a  method  which  it  is  believed,  when  carefully  applied,  will 
give  results  of  the  greatest  precision  and  definitely  indicate  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  bicycles  under  the  conditions  found  in 
actual  service. 

The  weight  M  of  15  pounds  may  be  roughly  taken  to  represent 
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the  effort  required  to  propel  a  rider  of  the  assumed  weight  up  a 
grade  of  one  foot  in  twelve. 

Size  of  SrEocKETa. 

In  determining  tlie  comparative  efficiencj  of  sprockets  of 
different  size,  the  bicycle  was  inverted,  and  the  frame  secuielj 
attached  to  the  floor. 

A  method  similar  to  that  employed  in  determining  total  effi- 
ciency was  used.  A  thin  steel  band  had  one  end  attached  to  the 
tire,  the  other  end  carn'ing  a  weigiit  which  was  raised  by  the 
band  being  wound  upon  the  tire,  a  second  weight  being  hung 
from  a  scale  pan  attached  to  the  pedal  as  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ment,wlience  the  efficiency  of  the  portion  of  the  mechaniam  trans- 
mitting the  power  cau  be  calculated  as  before. 

A  long  series  of  readings  were  taken  with  the  same  large 
sprocket  with  seven,  eight,  and  nine  tooth  sprockets  on  the  rear, 
and  with  pedal  weights  varying  from  two  to  fifty  pounds. 

The  average  efHcienciea  in  each  case  were  as  follows  : 

7-tciotb , ,. 89.7 

8-tooth 81.5 

0-lootb , 93.4 

This  shows  the  8-tooth  to  have  98.9  per  cent,  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  9-tooth,  and  the  7-tooth  to  have  96  per  cent,  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  d-tooth  sprocket,  other  conditions  being  equal. 

In  actual  service,  however,  the  largest  rear  sprocket  which  the 
required  gear  ratio  will  allow,  is  to  be  preferred,  from  its  better 
wearing  qualities  due  to  the  smaller  chain  pressui'e  upon  the 
teeth  and  reduced  pressure  on  the  bearings. 

Have  any  of  the  members  data  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
bicycle  as  a  machine? 

I'rqf.  n.  C.  (.'arpen/er.— la  connection  with  the  interesting 
paper  by  Mr.  Mack,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  experimenting  has  been  done  tlie  past  year  on  the  subject  of 
bicycle  efficiency  iu  the  laboratories  of  Sibley  College-  The 
method  atlopted  for  determining  the  friction  of  the  chain  was 
almost  identical  with  that  described  by  Mr.  Mack,  but  for  test- 
ing the  bicycle  under  running  conditions  an  apparatus  was 
designed  so  that  the  bicycle  could  lie  tested  when  the  wheels 
were  moving  at  any  speed.  The  arrangement  for  the  teat  is 
shown  in  Fig.  394-     The  bicycle  was  driven   by  power  which 
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was  meaflored  by  a  dynamometer  A.  The  power  tTansmitted 
throu^Ii  the  machine  was  measared  bv  a  Prony  brake,  /*,  con- 
nected to  the  friction  wheel  0,  which  is  pnt  in  luotion  by  the 
back  wheel  of  the  bicycle.  The  friction  of  the  Prony  brake  and 
of  the  wheel  ''for  different  loads  and  different  speeds  was  de- 
termined accuratelj-  by  calibratinns,  and  in  this  way  could  he 
eliminated  from  the  reBultti.  The  dynamometer  A  is  shown 
quite  clearly  in  Fig.  '6'J5 ;  the  instrument  is  of  the  Morin  type, 
is  made  in  Paris,  and  is  accurate  for  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.     Thp  results   of   the    t^'st  ire  obtained    from   a   diagram 


which  is  drawn  automatically.  By  processes  of  differentiation 
the  friction  of  the  main  bearings,  the  chain,  the  sprockets,  and 
the  back  wheel  can  lie  obtained.  Any  weight  whatever  may  be 
put  on  the  seat  post  F.  The  tension  on  the  chain  may  also  be 
measured. 

The  results  of  tests  of  qnite  a  number  of  chains  are  shown  in 
the  diagram,  Fig,  396,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  Morse  chain 
gave  an  efficiency  over  99  per  cent,  in  each  case,  or,  as  the  dia- 
gram shows,  had  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  friction,  while  all  the 
other  chains,  of  which  a  number  were  tested,  had  somewhat 
over  2  per  cent,  of   friction.     The  Morse  chain  is  interesting 
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since  it  shows  an  attempt  to  use  kulfe  eilges  on  liard  steel  plates 
in  place  of  pin  joiiita. 

Our  tests  with  the  bioycloa  lirivs  not  progresse'l  fureDougli  to 
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give  definite  results,  but  sufGcient  has  been  done  to  show  that 
tlie  greater  portion  of  the  losses  in  woll-niade  wheels  are  due 
to  the  tiie,  the  losses  in  the  tire  f^eaerally  running  three  or 
four  times  as  great  as  all  other  losses  combined. 
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Pruf.  Thm.   Gvwy.-The  tests  which  are  given  in  this  paper              1 
seem  to  cover  a  very  small  part  of  the  field  which  ought  to  be  un-                ' 
dertakeu  in  connection  with  the  bicycle  as  a  machine,     A  great 
part  of  the  work  which  is  done  in  propelling  a  bicycle,  as  is 
poiuted  out  by  Professor  Carpenter,  is  due  to  the  tire  undoubt- 
edly.    That  will  increase  with  increase  of  speed,  and  therefore 
increase  of  speed  tests  ought  to  be  made.     There  is  another 
element  which  I  should  like   to  see  taken  up,  find  that  is  the 
amount  of  work  which  is  expended  in  racking  the  frame.     A^  a 
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er  propelling  a  bicycle  does  not  give  a  uniform  torque  to  t! 
ocket  of  the  machine,  but  pulls  up  with  his  hands  and  push 
wn  with  his  feet  alternately  on  opposite  aides,  there  is,  then 
6,  a  great  amount  of  work  done  in  distorting  everything- 
side  of  the  chain  friction,   the  ball-bearing  friction,  whie 
practically  zero,  aud  the  tire  friction,  which  will  be  propo 
nal,  to  some  extent,  to  the  upeed. 

Priif.  John  II.  Bi'i-r.—I  w<juld  like  to  say  a  word  with  rega 
the  rpsulta  given  with  the  different  sizi's  of  sprocket  whee 
course  a  larger  r^ar  sprocket  means  a  less  pull  on  the  cha 

re  is  a  practical  limit  here— that  is,  a  limit  to  the  linear  t 
ity  with  which  the   chain  oan  be  run  quietly  and  smooth! 
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This  19  pretty  cIoRely  reached,  I  imagine,  with  a  few  of  the 
wheels  placed  on  the  market  this  year  which  have  a  ten-tooth 
rear  sprocket. 

I  might  say  that  the  apparatus  used  at  Cornell  UniTersity,  to 
which  Professor  Carpenter  referred,  is  rery  similar  indeed  to 
the  one  which  many  of  us  have  seen  at  the  works  of  the  Pope 
Maiiufacturiug  Company,  except  that  instead  of  using  the  Webb 
dynamometer  he  is  using  a  Morin  dynamometer ;  beyond  that  the 
apparatus  is  identical  in  principle  and  very  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  one  used  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  II.  II.  Sujil'Y. — In  regard  to  the  point  brought  out  by 
Professor  Gray  about  the  distortion  of  the  frame,  I  think  that 
is  very  well  illustrated  by  some  experiences  had  in  England. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  there  to  build  a  very  light  wheel  by 
making  the  frame  of  bamboo,  and  while  it  is  very  light  and 
strong,  it  is  too  elastic,  and  it  is  found,  especially  in  climbing 
grades  or  for  high-speed  work,  that  the  frame  yields  to  the 
efforts  of  the  rider  to  the  extent  of  absorbing  a  great  deal  of  the 
useful  work.  This  has  led  to  their  general  abandonment. 
Doubtless  this  action  takes  place  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  steel  frames,  though,  of  course,  not  so  much  as  with  the 
bamboo. 

l'i'"f.  Albert  Kimjuhunj. — I  anticipate  that  the  smaller 
sprocket  wheels  will,  when  tested  with  well-oiled  chains,  show 
higher  efficiencies  than  the  larger  ones.  8ucli  tests  as  I  have 
made  on  other  kinds  of  mechanism  involving  very  high  pres- 
sures on  well-lubricated  surfaces  at  very  slow  speed,  indicate  in 
many  cases  that  there  is  a  smaller  coefficient  of  friction  at  the 
higher  pressures.  If  we  decrease  the  size  of  the  sprocket  wheel 
we  increase  the  tension  of  the  chain  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
But  if  there  is  a  smaller  coefficient  of  friction  at  the  higher 
pressure,  then  the  smaller  sprocket  wheel  ought  to  give  us  the 
greater  efficiency. 

No.   747—135. 

Note  on  an  nlil  nindmill  geariDg, 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt. — The  old  windmill  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  was 
built  in  174C — one  hundred  and  fifty-one  years  ago.  It  is  of 
moderate  size,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  although  it 
has  not  been  operated  for  about  twenty  years,    I"or  about  one 


lore 
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hundred  and  thirty  years  it  ran,  and  onlj  teriniuated  its  work 
when  modern  milling  methods  made  the  small  local  mills  unprofit- 
able. The  millstones  are  about  ii  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  runner 
driven  directly  by  the  vertical  shaft.      The  engraving  (Fig.  397), 


from  a  hand  camera  photogiuph,  shows  the  gear  wheels,  which 
are  typical  of  all  the  old  types  of  windmills,  both  in  Holland  and 
America, 

The  face  wheel  is  about  10  feet  pitch  diameter,  with  6  arms  and 
62  teeth,  6  inches  pitch.     The  lantern  wheel  is  about  23  inches 
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in  diameter,  with  12  randies,  each  3  inches  in  diameter.  The 
teeth  in  the  face  wheel  are  old  and  well  worn,  but  the  rundles  in 
the  lantern  wheel  are  comparatively  new;  the  injury  to  them 
shown  in  the  picture  was  evidently  caused  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  mill  was  started  up  to  entertain  tourists.  Incompetent 
management  soon  caused  such  damage  that  it  was  -fiually  shut 
down. 

The  rundles  were  accurately  turned  to  fit  the  holes  in  the  lower 
head  of  the  lantern  wheel.  As  the  holes  in  the  upper  head  are 
smaller  and  the  rundles  wore  in  service  they  were  shoved  up 
through  the  upper  head  and  held  by  wooden  pins  over  the  upper 
head.  The  holes  in  the  upper  head  are  smaller  than  those  in  the 
lower,  and  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  pins  from  time  to  time 
as  they  wore  and  were  shoved  up  to  a  new  position  was  crudely 
done,  as  the  photograph  shows. 

The  wooden  strap  brake  for  stopping  the  mill  shows  on  the  left 
and  under  side  of  the  face  wheel.  The  chain  hanging  down  was 
used  to  chain  the  face  wheel  fast. 

The  heads  of  the  lantern  wheel  and  the  vertical  shaft  sliow 
evident  signs  of  great  age,  but  no  data  were  obtainable  when  the 
photograph  was  taken.  The  durability,  however,  of  this  type  of 
wheels  is  very  great. 

In  1889  I  visited  a  windmill  in  Holland  with  gearing  similar  to 
the  Nantucket  mill,  which  had  been  built  sixty  years  before.  The 
face-wheel  teeth  were  being  renewed,  and  the  owner  informed  me 
that  the  first  set  of  teeth  were  replaced  thirty  years  ago,  and  as 
these  teeth  had  been  in  service  thirty  years,  he  was  again  renew- 
ing them,  evidently  considering  the  "  life  "  of  gear  teeth  as  thirty 
years.  They  were  also  renewing  the  main  shaft  which  had  been 
in  since  the  mill  was  built.  The  mill  was  used  for  grinding 
grain,  and  ran  night  and  day,  probably  18  to  20  hours  per  day  for 
the  entire  time.     The  gear  teeth  were  greased  with  tallow. 

The  small  wear  of  the  teeth  in  service  where  the  working  pres- 
sure must  be  quite  large  for  wood  surfaces  may  be  accounted  for 
by  their  elasticity.  The  teeth  of  the  face  wheel  and  especially 
the  long  rundles  of  the  lantern  wheel  are  decidedly  elastic,  and 
when  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  is  great,  they  spring  enough  from 
the  geometric  lines  to  prevent  all  sliding  of  the  surfaces  in  con- 
tact during  the  time  that  the  pressure  is  great.  The  sliding  of 
the  surfaces  takes  place  only  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
tooth  action,  when  the  pressure  is  comparatively  light. 
69 
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No.  747—136. 

-  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  rotary  steam  engine. 

Prof.  F,  li,  Hutton. — One  of  the  members  has  sent  in  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  position  which  ought  to  be  taken  by  competent 
mechanical  engineers  on  the  general  question  of  its  being  worth 
while  for  inventors  to  waste  their  time  and  thought  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  satisfactory  rotary  engine. 

A  recent  work  *  covering  subjects  of  this  general  sort  has  pre- 
sented advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  rotary  engine  under 
the  following  heads : 

1.  The  eflfort  of  the  steam  is  applied  directly  without  interven- 
ing mechanism  for  conversion  of  the  motion  with  their  attendant 
friction,  their  costly  fitting,  and  probable  lost  motion. 

2.  There  being  no  reciprocating  parts,  there  is  no  inertia  to  be 
overcome  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  with  the  attendant  con- 
sumption of  energy  required  to  accelerate  them. 

3.  The  engine  has  no  dead-centre,  but  will  start  from  rest  in 
any  position. 

4.  Absence  of  reciprocating  parts  makes  it  easy  to  run  the  shaft 
at  the  highest  speed.  This  has  attracted  designers  of  steam-driven 
dynamos  to  use  this  type  of  engine. 

5.  The  engine  becomes  very  compact  from  the  absence  of  con- 
verting mechanism,  so  that  it  occupies  very  little  room. 

6.  The  engine  has  either  no  valve-gearing,  or  that  which  it  has 
is  of  the  simplest  character. 

7.  These  features,  and  the  absence  of  expensive  mechanism, 
make  the  engine  cheap  to  build  and  therefore  usually  cheap  to 
buy. 

8.  Absence  of  reciprocating-rods  and  dead-centres  results  in  a 
construction  in  which  the  presence  of  condensed  steam  in  the 
cylinder  does  no  harm.  It  does  not  stop  the  engine  from  turning, 
it  cannot  endanger  the  cylinder-casting,  the  engine  can  be  started, 
even  if  under  water,  by  simply  opening  the  valve  which  admits 
pressure  to  it ;  it  will  start  with  solid  water. 

9.  Its  encased  constmction  and  the  above  peculiarities  particu- 
larly adapt  it  for  out-door  service  and  exposed  places.  Weather 
does  it  no  harm,  and  its  protection  from  outside  injury  makes  it 
a  serviceable  quarry  motor. 

*  Mechanical'  Engineerivy  of  Power  Plants,  F.  R.  Hutton,  1807. 
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10.  It  requires  no  skill  to  handle  it.  If  constructed  to  be 
reversible,  it  can  be  reversed  from  a  distance  by  simple  rope  and 
weight. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Rotary  Engine. 

The  objections  to  the  rotary  engine  are  both  practical  and 
inherent.  The  practical  objections  belong  to  the  difficulty  of 
satisfactorily  packing  surfaces  which  do  not  move  throuj^h  equal 
spaces  in  equal  times.  Those  parts  farther  from  the  axis  move 
through  a  longer  path  in  a  revolution  than  those  nearer  to  the 
axis.  The  wear  from  abrasion  is  therefore  greater  at  one  part 
than  another.  When  the  packing-strips  have  become  somewhat 
worn,  leakage  ensues,  and  a  noisy  rattle  from  looseness  of  the  fits. 
A  second  practical  difficulty  is  the  expense  connected  with  proper 
lubrication  of  such  engines,  and  a  difficulty  of  taking  care  of 
excess  of  oil  rejected  by  the  exhaust.  If  efficiently  lubricated, 
they  consume  an  excessive  amount  of  oil. 

The  inherent  objections  to  the  rotary  engine  are : 

1.  The  presence,  in  the  volume  to  be  filled  by  live  steam  from 
the  boiler,  of  an  excessive  waste  space  which  has  to  be  filled  by 
steam  at  each  revolution,  which  steam  is  exhausted  without  doing 
all  the  work  there  is  in  it.  This  corresponds  in  reciprocating 
engines  to  an  excessive  clearance. 

2.  The  very  continuity  of  the  action  of  the  steam  upon  the 
rotating  pistons  precludes  the  possibility  with  the  single  rotary 
engine  of  working  the  steam  expansively,  so  that  when  the  steam 
leaves  the  motor  it  shall  have  become  largely  reduced  in  temper- 
ature and  pressure  by  doing  work  with  increase  of  its  initial 
volume.  The  expansion  is  from  the  boiler  and  the  water  in  it, 
and  not  from  the  actual  volume  received  by  the  engine  for  the 
work  of  one  stroke.  In  other  words,  the  rotary  engine  is  a  non- 
expansive  engine.  These  two  difficulties  make  the  rotary  engine 
uneconomical. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  design  the  rotary  engine  for  large  horse- 
powers : 

First,  because  tlie  structure  becomes  inconvenient  the  moment 
that  large  areas  are  desired,  so  as  to  make  a  value  of  PA  in 
the  horse-power  formula  a  large  factor ;  second,  because  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  secure  the  condition  of  high  piston-speed  in  feet 
per  minute  unless  the  diameter  of  the  casing  be  made  so  large 
that  the  difficulties  both  practical  and  inherent  become  nearly 
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insurmountable  and  the  advantages  of  the  rotary  principle  are 
sacrificed. 

The  economy  which  a  single  rotary  engine  cannot  secure  from 
its  inability  to  work  the  steam  expansively  has  been  sought  and 
secured  in  a  degree  by  arranging  rotary  eugines  iu  series  upon  a 
shaft,  so  that  the  steam  rejected  from  number  one  becomes  the 
driving  steam  for  motor  number  two  of  larger  volume.  By  this 
means  the  steam  when  rejected  is  at  more  nearly  the  pressure  and 
temperature  of  saturated  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure  than  can 
be  attained  with  the  single  rotary  engine. 

In  view  of  the  existence  of  such  disadvantages,  both  inherent 
and  as  yet  unavoidable,  how  ought  an  engineer  to  meet  the 
approach  of  inventors  of  rotary  steam-engines,  if  he  wishes  to  retain 
a  clear  conscience  and  give  sound  advice  ?  Have  the  words,  "  No 
Thoroughfare"  been  written  over  against  the  path  towards  a 
successful  rotary  engine? 

No.  747—137. 

Basement  floors  for  mad) in e  shops. 

Prof.  Jno.  E.  Sweet, — To  fix  one's  ideas  iu  treating  this  topic, 
let  it  be  assumed  that  the  ground  to  be  floored  is  both  solid  and 
damp. 

With  the  solid  ground  only  such  a  depth  of  filling  is  necessary 
as  that  required  to  distribute  a  concentrated  load  over  large 
enough  area,  so  that  a  hole  will  not  be  punched  through  what 
constitutes  the  floor.  Concrete,  if  of  the  best  quality,  may  be  as 
good  as  anything,  and  the  necessary  thickness  would  depend  on 
the  weight  of  the  loads  which  it  has  to  support.  In  the  writer's 
opinion  a  layer  of  thin  flat  stone,  or  two  layers,  bedded  iu  con- 
crete, and  then  a  thin  coating  of  concrete  to  give  the  full  depth  of 
say  6  inches,  is  better  than  6  inches  of  concrete,  however  good. 

To  cut  off  the  moisture  which  is  to  be  expected  a  coat  of  asphalt 
is  best.  Qiiick-lime  would  be  effectual,  but  with  an  unmatched 
floor  the  lime  would  sift  through  the  cracks.  The  wi'iter  believes 
that  a  layer  of  two-inch  plank  is  better  than  scantlings  buried  in 
the  cement,  as  it  better  distributes  the  load,  and  joints  in  the  top 
floor  can  come  anywhere.  We  have  determined  by  experience 
that  the  expected  in  this  case  does  not  happen  ;  the  floor  does  not 
spring  up  and  down.  The  top  flooring  is  best  of  only  |  inch 
stuff,  5.J  inches  or  less  in  width.     When  the  thin  top  floor  is  worn 
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through  in  places  and  needs  repairing,  the  hole  or  depression  is 
only  I  inch  deep,  whereas  with  thicker  top  flooring  it  is  deeper. 

Were  we  again  to  lay  a  floor  we  would  cut  all  the  top  flooring 
into  four-feet  lengths  to  facilitate  repairing,  breaking  joints  every 
course. 

At  the  works  of  John  Lang  &  Son,  of  Johnstown,  Scotland, 
their  shop  floor  is  wholly  of  iron  chips,  and  is  a  solid,  fairly  good 
floor.  Not  as  clean  as  a  wood  floor,  but  one  that  would  answer 
well  in  a  basement.  The  cost  of  such  a  floor  would  dei>end  on 
the  market  value  of  chipa  It  is  cheap  to  put  down  and  the  night 
watchman  can  keep  it  in  repair. 

The  above  speculative  consideration  of  the  subject  is  presented 
for  the  express  purpose  of  having  those  who  have  had  experience 
give  the  facts,  which,  as  usual,  are  more  likely  than  not  to  upset 
the  theory.  What  is  the  best  construction  for  the  basement 
floors  of  machine  shops  ? 

Mr.  C,  J.  IL  Wnodhunj, — In  the  design  of  a  floor  to  give  sat- 
isfactory service  in  the  basement  of  a  machine  shop,  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  functions  to  be  required  of  the  floor 
and  also  for  the  foundation  upon  which  it  will  rest.  Wood  is 
by  far  the  best  material  in  the  construction  and  service  of  a 
floor,  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  which  furnishes  a  comfort- 
able foothold  for  the  feet,  as  well  as  a  good  grip  for  a  pinch 
bar.  It  is  something  more  than  a  mere  chance  that  the  help 
employed  on  the  stone  floors  in  European  mills  wear  either 
sabots  or  Lancashire  clogs,  which  interpose  wood  under  the 
feet. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  a  basement  floor  of  wood 
is  the  rapid  decay  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  certain  places  in 
l).xrticular  kinds  of  lumber. 

The  antiseptic  processes  which  are  applied  to  wood  are  in 
many  instances  odorous,  slippery,  and  improperly  applied  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  fail  to  serve  their  purposes.  Outside 
of  the  claims  of  interested  parties,  the  preservation  of  wood  is 
an  opv-^n  question  in  that  various  ]  rocesses  appear  to  be  more 
adapted  to  somo  kinds  of  lumber  than  to  others,  and  there  ap- 
pears also  to  be  a  difference  in  results  under  what  is  supposed 
to  be  uniform  conditions  of  material. 

One  of  the  leading  railroads  in  the  United  States,  which 
takes  pri  le  in  the  standard  nature  of  its  specifications,  has  had 
a  committee  on  preservation  of  wood  during  the  last  twelve 
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years,  but  that  committee  has  not  as  yet  submitted  any  report, 
although  constantly  in  service. 

A  basement  door  should  not  cover  a  small,  confined  air  space 
which  receives  damp  exhalations  from  the  ground,  developing  dry 
rot  on  the  under  side,  and  this  can  be  prevented  and  the  stability 
increased  by  laying  the  floor  on  a  support  of  solid  filling.  It  is 
poor  engineering  to  lay  the  floor  on  sills  or  beams  in  such  a 
case,  because  it  does  not  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
floor  any  more  than  holding  a  part  of  the  load  in  one's  lap 
relieves  the  horse,  and  it  is  also  poor  construction  to  use  beams 
or  sills,  because  they  are  more  liable  to  decay  when  buried  in 
concrete  than  in  any  other  position,  and  thereby  relieve  the 
floor  of  the  corresponding  amount  of  support,  their  only  useful 
purpose  being  a  convenience  during  the  construction  of  the 
•floor,  which  can  be  accomplished  in  other  ways. 

The  foundation  of  a  basement  floor  should  be  relieved  as  far  as 
possible  from  dampness  by  suitable  uuderdraining,  and  it  is  well 
to  place  the  material  as  near  grade  as  possible  during  construc- 
tion, when  the  use  of  carts  and  the  tread  of  workmen  in  the  base- 
ment may  tend  to  render  it  more  compact  on  the  upper  surface. 
If  a  basement  is  under  the  tide  level  or  near  water-power  canals 
so  that  it  is  under  the  water  table,  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
uplifting  power  of  water  percolatino^  through  the  earth,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  floor  double,  the  lower  portion  being  laid 
with  hydraulic  cement  concrete  and  inclined  with  numerous 
grooves  running  to  a  sump  in  a  corner  or  some  convenient  place 
from  which  any  water  may  be  removed  by  pumping.  Updn 
this,  loose  stone  can  be  placed  and  afterwards  well  rammed,  and 
to  such  a  depth  that  its  weight  will  be  greater  than  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  water  in  the  earth. 

For  the  foundation  for  such  a  floor  the  preferable  base  is  to 
lay  a  concrete  of  cement  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  cement 
and  six  parts  of  sand  and  broken  stone,  the  latter  in  the  pro- 
portion one  to  two.  After  this  is  thoroughly  dried,  the  cement 
should  be  mopped  over  with  melted  coal  tar,  which,  if  followed 
by  a  second  coat,  will  very  thoroughly  seal  the  concrete  and 
prevent  the  rise  of  dampness  or  gases  through  it.  Coal-tar 
concrete  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  perhaps  is  not 
as  permanent  in  its  character,  and,  moreover,  has  a  distinct  odor 
for  a  long  time  after  being  laid  and  is  easily  softened  by  oil. 
The  concretes  are  not  suitable  for  a  machine-shop  floor  without 
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further  protection,  because  the  dust  which  is  removed  from 
them  by  the  attrition  of  wear  is  injurious  to  both  machinery 
and  the  stock  in  process. 

For  the  flooring  on  a  concrete  foundation  experience  shows 
that  a  1^  inch  plank,  in  as  lon^  lengths  as  practicable,  but  with- 
out any  regularity  in  lengtho  so  as  to  break  up  uniformity  in 
the  position  of  the  butt  joints,  should  be  covered  by  a  top 
flooring  of  hard  wood  laid  at  right  angles.  There  are  two 
methods  of  placing  the  top  flooring,  one  being  to  use  the 
channelled  maple  board  with  blind  nailing,  and  the  other  to 
drive,  directly  through  the  two  layers  of  flooring,  long  enough 
spikes  to  penetrate  the  concrete  below.  It  is  highly  important, 
however,  around  electric  generators  that  the  electrical  resistance 
of  the  wood,  even  with  blind  nails,  should  not  be  relied  upon 
as  a  protection,  but  that  rubber  mats  should  not  be  merely 
placed  on  the  floor,  but  secured  there  where  one  is  liable  to 
handle  conductors. 

For  the  upper  floor,  maple  presents  the  most  desirable 
appearance,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  black  bii  ch  will  resist 
better  than  any  other  lumbar  obtainable  in  this  vicinity,  but 
there  is  probably  more  southern  pine  used  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  under  plank  of  the  floor,  chestnut  easily  obtains  the 
first  preference,  and  hemlock  next,  notwithstanding  its  tendency 
to  warp  in  seasoning.  Nevertheless,  I  have  known  an  instance 
where  spruce,  despised  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  decay  in 
damp  places,  has  performed  good  service  during  some  forty 
years  of  use.  For  other  purposes  of  construction  the  use  for 
filling  under  floors  may  be  cinders,  spent  moulding  sand,  and 
air-slacked  lime  on  broken  stone,  all  of  which  have  served  useful 
purposes. 

Other  forms  of  basement  floors  require  perhaps  more  rigidity 
than  what  has  been  outlined  in  these  suggestions.  A  boiler 
shop  in  a  locomotive  works  has  a  floor  which  consists  of  a 
pavement  of  cobble-stones  covered  with  8  inches  of  coal-tar 
concrete,  upon  which  is  one  course  of  4-inch  chestnut  plank, 
upon  which  is  laid  another  course  of  4-inch  oak  plank,  and  the 
two  treenailed  together. 

These  remarks  upon  basement  floors  are  meant  to  refer  only 
to  the  needs  of  machine-shoj^  practice,  and  these  general  prin- 
ciples may,  with  modifications,  be  applied  to  basement  floors 
used  for  other  purposes  ;  but  that  is  another  story. 
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Prof,  Chds.  IL  Benjamin. — In  my  experience  the  principal 
difficulty  with  basement  floors  is  the  dampness  ;  concrete  will 
not  keep  it  out,  and  the  flooring  rots  rapidly. 

This  will  be  most  noticeable  when  the  subsoil  is  a  hard  clay, 
not  readily  absorbing  the  surface  water. 

I  have  lately  seen  one  basement  floor  laid  in  a  large  shop 
about  100  feet  wide  and  200  to  300  feet  long.  The  material  was 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  below  the  floor  line, 
and  a  system  of  porous  drain  tile  laid,  sloping  from  the  centre 
either  way  towards  the  sides  and  discharging  into  outside 
drains.  The  whole  space  was  then  filled  in  with  cinders  care- 
fully rolled  as  for  a  roadway.  The  upper  surface  was  accurately 
gi'aded  to  a  level  and  the  floor  joists  laid  flush  in  the  cinder 
without  tamping,  a  heavy  roller  being  depended  on  to  insure 
the  same  degree  of  density  and  hardness  at  every  point. 

A  2-inch  matched  floor  was  then  laid,  resting  on  the  joist  and 
cinder  alike,  and  this  in  turn  covered  with  the  usual  J-inch 
narrow,  hard- wood  flooring. 

This  floor,  as  completed,  is  practically  a  unit,  resting  on  but 
not  fastened  to  the  cinder  bed,  and  as  the  latter  is  of  even 
density  the  assumption  is  that  the  floor  will  remain  level. 
Time  only  will  determine  the  success  of  this  plan. 

No.  747—138. 

Crystallization  bj  shock. 

M7\  Ous.  C.  Henning. — The  question  has  frequently  been  asked 
whether  structural  change  takes  place  in  solid  forgings  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel  as  the  result  of  continued  vibration,  either  under 
strain  or  in  the  absence  of  it.  This  question  thus  put  is  quite  as 
indefinite  as  it  is  possible  to  make  i^,  and  to  a  logical  mind  it  is 
about  as  definite  as  another  famous  question  which  was  once 
asked  of  an  old  woman  as  to  whether  *•  the  geese  lay  eggs."  She 
answered  calmly,  "  That  depends,"  and  began  a  lengthy  explana- 
tion by  saying  that  *'  If  they  are  not  all  ganders,"  etc.,  etc.  To 
answer  the  question  even  in  a  very  brief  manner,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  define — 

1.  The  particular  kind  of  solid  forgings  of  wrought  iron  or 
steel ; 

2.  The  particular  condition  each  is  in ; 

3.  The  particular  processes  to  which  each  has  been  subjected ; 
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4.  The  particular  stress  to  which  each  might  be  subjected  ; 

5.  Tlie  degree  of  stress  to  which  each  might  be  subjected. 
Forgings  have  frequently  been  known  to  bieak — 

A.  While  apparently  without  strain  ; 

B.  While  under  very  light  strain  ; 

C.  While  under  safe  strain. 

On  the  other  hand,  forgings  have  been  known  to  break  under 
tension  strains  with  a  very  **  short"  fracture,  while  all  attempts 
to  break  samples  intentionally,  fail  to  develop  any  such  char- 
acteristics. 

Let  us  first  consider — 

1.  The  particular  kind  of  forging. 

These  may  have  been — 

a.  Reductions  of  large  pieces  to  similar  smaller  ones ; 

J.  Bent,  split,  branched,  or  distorted  ; 

c.  Welded. 

a.  Forgings  of  this  class  should  be  and  are  made  at  low  tem- 
peratures and  in  few  heats,  uniformly  distributed. 

b.  This  class  requires  much  higher  heats  and  many  of  them 
according  to  design,  and  much  local  heating. 

c.  These  require  very  high,  almost  melting  heats,  and  while 
generally  but  few,  they  are  always  local. 

The  differences  in  results  of  pieces  subjected  to  the  treatment 
indicated  will  be  as  indefinite  as  there  may  be  shapes  and  sizes. 

2.  Particular  condition  each  is  in. 

The  foregoing  will  at  once  show  that  the  solid  forgings  pro- 
duced by  either  of  above  methods,  will  be  in  as  many  conditions 
as  there  are  changes  of  shape. 

Those  of  class  a  may  be  (but  are  not  necessarily)  uniform  in 
grain  or  texture  or  strain. 

Those  of  class  h  must  necessarily  be,  and  always  are,  of  all 
varieties  of  grain,  texture,  or  strain. 

Those  of  class  c  are  always  of  positively  differing  grain  and 
texture. 

3.   Particular  processes  each  has  been  suhjecfed  to. 

The  various  kinds  of  forgings  may  have  been  allowed  to  cool 
off  on  end  or  lying  flat,  singly  or  in  piles,  in  the  wet  or  dry,  in- 
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doors  (summer  heat)  or  outof  doors  (freeziug  temperatures).  They 
may  have  been  heated  to  a  moderate  uniform  heat  after  forging, 
and  then  allowed  to  cool  likewise ;  they  may  have  been  annealed, 
and  then  cooled  very  slowly.  Again,  they,  or  parts  of  them,  may 
have  been  qiienclied  in  water  more  or  less  cold,  or  even  purposely 
hardened  at  some  parts. 

Each  of  these  various  processes  produces  its  particular  effect. 

4.  The  particular  stress  to  which  each  might  be  subjected. 

The  forgiugs  may  be  strained  iu  torsion,  or  reverse  torsion ; 
alternately  in  tension  and  compression  (repeated  stress) .  or,  again, 
in  vibratory  or  percussive  stress,  or  in  simple  tension  or  compres- 
sion, constantly  or  repeatedly  applied.  It  is  plain  tbat  each  or 
all  of  these  stresses  might  be  applied  successively  to  any  single 
forging,  and  each  may  produce  a  different  effect  on  grain  or 
texture,  according  to  previous  condition  or  treatment ;  hence 
unless  these  be  all  known  and  defined  their  effects  cannot  be 
described. 

5.  The  degree  of  btress  to  which  each  might  be  svbjected. 

It  must  be  stated  whether  the  stress  applied  is  local  or  uni- 
formly distributed,  whether  small  or  great.  It  must  be  cleaily 
known  whether  even  small  stress  produced  an  infinitely  small 
permanent  effect  on  the  surface  of  the  forging,  like  the  blow  of  a 
hand-hammer  on  an  anvil,  which  ultimately  even  changes  not 
only  the  texture  or  grain,  but  also  the  shape,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  even  the  light  blow  of  a  tack-hammer  will  in  a  short  time 
affect  a  hardened  die-block  because  of  the  extremely  Jocal  and 
intense  effect  of  such  action  upon  grain  after  grain.  Having  thns 
examined  all  the  possibilities  which  may  enter  into  the  problem 
or  question,  it  will  be  at  once  appreciated  that  the  question  can- 
not be  answered  in  any  reasonable  manner. 

However,  if  the  question  be  so  changed  as  to  cover  only  one 
particular  case,  and  that  the  very  simplest  of  them  all,  then  a  con- 
cise and  definite  answer  may  be  given. 

The  question  thus  simplified  or  specialized  would,  perhaps, 
become : 

Does  structural  change  take  place  in  solid  symmetrical  forgings 
of  uniform,  homogeneous  wrought  iron  or  steel,  having  been 
brought  to  this  condition  by  proper  treatment,  removing  all  acci- 
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dental  or  internal  stresses,  as  the  result  of  continued  vibrations 
either  under  a  moderate  uuifoimlj  distributed  strain,  always  far 
within  that  limit  at  which  even  ever  such  slight  change  of  shape 
takes  place,  or  during  absence  of  it  ? 

Under  these  conditions  an  unequivocal  and  positive  answer  can 
be  given,  and  it  is:  "That  there  never  has  been  a  case  found 
where  it  could  be  demonstrated  or  was  known  that  any  change 
had  taken  place." 

Moreover,  there  never  has  been  a  well-establislied  case  of 
change  of  structure  \^hich  could  not  be  readily  explained  after 
close  examination  as  due  to  some  definite  excessive  force. 

It  is  of  course  assumed  that  all  forces  applied  produce  vibra- 
tions in  wrought  iron  and  steel. 

Almost  the  only  case  which  would  positively  prove  what  does 
take  place  is  the  constant  sounding  of  its  fundamental  note  of  a 
piece  of  metal  known  to  have  been  uniform  initially. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  tuning-fork  which  has  not  changed  its 
weight  and  shape  has  ever  altered  in  pitch,  and  is  absolutely 
constant  under  similar  conditions. 

Did  any  structural  change  take  place  it  could  not  possibly 
retain  its  pitch,  and  under  the  circumstances,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  tuning-forks  remain  constant,  except  when  con'oding  or  when 
visibly  injured  externally. 

The  mere  fact  of  fibrous  or  of  crystalline  appearance  of  a 
fractured  foi^ng  does  not  warrant  any  conclusion  as  to  the  prob- 
able cause  of  such  condition,  unless  the  internal  condition  had 
been  determined  when  the  piece  had  been  forged. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  certain  degree  of  heating  will  produce 
"fibrous"  appearance  in  homogeneous  materials,  while  a  high 
heat  is  very  apt  to  produce  "crystalline"  appearance.  Other 
temperatures  will  produce  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
"granular"  structure.  Hence  one  forging,  having  been  heated 
diflferently  at  diflferent  points,  may  have  either  one  or  all  of  these 
structural  variations,  and  a  pi'iori  conclusions  are  valueless. 

If  there  are  these  diflferences  of  structure,  there  will  also  be 
differences  of  initial  strains,  and  these  may,  and  generally  do 
vary  in  coui*se  of  time.  This  change  of  internal  stress  is  known 
to  produce  differences  of  structure  in  course  of  time,  and  espe- 
cially under  effect  of  external  forces.  But  this  is  only  an 
abnormal  case,  and  cannot  be  considered  the  invariable  rule. 

In   the   case   of  a   gun   forging,  where  the  material  is  made 
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nniform  after  each  trcatmeut  or  woiking,  no  change  of  structure 
has  ever  been  demonstrated  to  occur. 

Prof.  F.  li.  Huttoiu — There  is  scarcely  any  subject  in  structural 
material  on  which  so  many  divergent  opiuions  are  to  be  elicited 
as  on  the  question  whether  a  structural  change  takes  place  in 
solid  forgings  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  as  the  result  of  continued 
vibration,  either  under  strain  or  under  absence  of  it. 

I  put  myself  on  record  in  a  discussion  of  Mr.  William  Hill's 
paper  on  the  "  Apparent  Crystallization  under  Shock  of  a  Wrought 
Iron  Hammer  Head,"  which  was  published  in  our  Transactions^ 
volume  vii.,  page  211. 

The  appearance  which  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  fibrous 
structure  of  wrought  iron  has  been  most  satisfactorily  described 
by  Mr.  Diirfee,  both  in  the  discussion  of  the  paper  to  which  I 
have  referred  and  in  a  recent  lecture  which  he  delivered  before 
the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia.  This  conception  makes 
the  bar  of  wrought  iron  the  result  of  rolling  nodules  of  true  metal 
into  elongated  particles  with  a  ciuder  film  between  them,  which 
film  is  drawn  out  with  the  particles.  If  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  acid,  then  its  eflfect  upon  the  cinder 
films  leaves  the  elongated  metal  in  a  sort  of  relief,  so  as  to  simu- 
late a  fibrous  structure  in  any  given  length.  When  either  sud- 
den jerk  or  prolonged  process  of  extension  and  releasing  of  strain 
tends  to  loosen  these  elongated  masses  from  each  other^  and  from 
the  cinder  envelope  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  the  structure 
of  the  bar  is  broken  down,  and  it  loses  its  ability  to  withstand 
strain.  Vibration  is  of  two  kinds :  that  which  takes  place  across 
the  axis  of  a  body,  as  in  violin  strings  and  tuning-forks,  and,  sec- 
ondly, lengthwise,  or  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  such  as 
occurs  in  bolts  which  fasten  hammer-heads  to  their  helves  and 
in  the  piston-rods  of  vertical  steam  hammers  and  the  like.  If 
the  structure  is  of  a  sort  to  be  loosened  or  disintegrated  by  this 
lengthwise  extension,  or  crosswise  flexure,  it  would  seem  intelli- 
gent to  suppose  that  vibration,  loosening  the  particles  from  each 
other,  might  ultimately  cause  the  structure  to  change  in  character. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  gather  together  information  as  to  the 
actual  occurrence  of  a  change  of  this  sort,  and  there  has  been 
therefore  propounded  by  one  of  our  members  the  question,  Will 
continued  vibration  alter  the  molecular  arrangement  of  iron,  and 
can  you  give  illustrations  of  such  crystallization  from  your  own 
experience  ? 
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DCCXLVITI. 

MEMORIAL  NOTICES  OF  MEMBERS  DECEASED 

DURING   THE  YEAR. 

[Note. — A  memorial  monograph  with  portrait  of  the  late  J.  F.  Holloway.  Past 
President  of  the  Society,  will  be  found  at  page  012  of  the  present  volume,  and 
following  it,  on  page  023,  the  contributions  which  were  made  to  the  voluntary 
memorial  session  which  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  seventeenth  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  December,  1890. 

The  notices  which  follow  refer  to' other  members  of  the  Society,  who  had  not 
held  presidential  office. — Secretary. '\ 

AMBROSE  PLAMONDON. 

Mr.  Plamondon  was  a  Canadian  by  birth.  He  was  bom  in 
Quebec,  December  31,  1833.  At  an  early  age  the  family  moved 
to  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  erected  the 
extensive  starch  works  at  that  place,  and  for  several  years 
operated  the  plant.  Shortly  after,  he  decided  to  locate  in  the 
West,  and  after  an  extensive  trip  in  northern  Illinois,  he  located 
in  1857  in  Chicago,  with  whose  future  commercial  possibilities 
Mr.  Plamondon  was  much  impressed.  His  first  firm  was  Pla- 
mondon &  Palmer,  but  in  1864  the  A.  Plamondon  Manufacturing 
Company  was  organized,  of  which  ho  was  president  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  connected  with  other  companies  as  presi- 
(  dent,  among  them  the  Pneumatic  Malting  Company  and  the 
Saliidin  Malting  Company. 

He  l)ecame  a  member  of  this  Society  in  November,  1886.  His 
health  Lad  not  been  robust  for  some  time,  and  early  in  January, 
189(5,  Mr.  Plamondon  took  a  trip  to  Arkansas,  and,  although  his 
recovery  from  the  local  difiiculty  was  rapid,  he  contracted  a  cold, 
which  developed  into  a  congestion  of  the  luugs,  and  which  so 
told  upon  his  strength  that,  altliough  he  endured  the  journey 
from  Hot  Springs  to  Chicago,  he  failed  gradually  until  his  death 
at  his  home,  February  19,  1806. 

BENJAMIN   MAnVIN    HARKIS. 

Mr.  Harris  was  the  youngest  son  of  Hon.  Marvin  Harris,  of 
Orleans  County,  N.  Y ,  and  was  born  at  Kendall,  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
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ber  15,  1866.  His  preparatory  education  was  obtained  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  after  which  he  entered 
Cornell  University,  where  he  graduated  in  the  course  in  mechani- 
cal engineering  in  1890.  Subsequently  he  took  a  course  in  elec- 
trical engineering.  He  had  an  aptitude  for  mechanics,  and  his 
standing  in  college  was  high. 

After  his  graduation  he  went  abroad,  spending  some  time  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  Upon  his  return  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Heidenrick  Construction  Company,  of  Chicago, 
in  October,  1891,  where  he  remained  one  year.  He  was  then 
engaged  by  the  Hill  Clutch  Company,  of  Cleveland,  and  had 
charge  of  the  construction  for  them  of  valuable  machinery  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  He-  was  subsequently  employed 
by  the  Electrical  Printing  Company  of  New  York,  and  afterwards 
became  estimating  engineer  for  tlie  Globe  Electrical  Construc- 
tion Company  of  New  York.  He  left  the  employ  of  this  com- 
pany in  December,  1895,  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  mas- 
ter mechanic  for  the  Guggenheim  Smelting  Company,  and  went 
to  Aguas  Calientes,  Mexico,  where  one  of  their  smelters  is  lo- 
cated. He  was  engaged  there  until  about  April  1,  1896,  when 
he  had  an  attack  of  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers,  from  which, 
however,  he  became  convalescent.  Upon  returning  to  his  work 
he  suffered  a  relapse,  and  died  May  2,  189^.  He  was  elected 
a  junior  member  of  the  Society  at  the  Providence  meeting 
in  1891. 

ROBERT  J.    GILMORB. 

Mr.  Gilmore  was  born  in  Calais,  Me.,  in  1847.  He  was  a 
machinist  by  trade,  and  in  1871  he  removed  to  Providence  to 
become  foreman  of  the  Allen  Fire  Department  Supply  Company. 
He  later  became  superintendent,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  its  sole  proprietor.  Mr.  Gilmore's  inventive  capacity  was 
directed  in  the  line  of  his  business,  and  the  improved  hose- 
couplings  now  in  general  use  were  devised  by  him,  and  he  also 
had  a  share  in  the  perfecting  of  what  is  known  as  the  electric 
fountain,  originally  designed  by  Messrs.  Gilmore  &  Dunlap. 
The  ring  traveller  is  universally  made  at  this  time  by  a  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  Gilmore, 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  May,  1889,  and  died 
July  2,  1896.     He  was  active  in  the  body  of  Masons. 
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WALTER   W.    SMITH. 

Mr.  Walter  Whittemore  Smith  was  born  March  8,  1850,  in 
Troy,  O..  His  mechanical  ingenuity  showed  itself  at  an  early 
day.  He  graduated  in  the  mechanical  engineering  course  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1871,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  although 
the  rigorous  climate  prevented  him  from  completing  his  in- 
tended course.  In  1873  and  1874  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
designing  and  draughting  with  the  Barney  &  Smith  Company,  of 
Dayton,  O.,  and  in  1874-75  he  established  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Vaile 
tbe  Smith  &  Vaile  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  pumps, 
pumping  machinery,  oil  mill  and  general  hydraulic  work. 

Mr.  Smith  was  active  in  religious  and  educational  work :  a 
trustee  of  the  Western  Academy  at  Oxford,  O.  He  became  a 
member  of  this  Society  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  in  1890,  and 
passed  away,  after  a  long  illness,  in  July,  1896. 

JOSEPH   S.    LUDLAM. 

Mr.  Ludlam  was  born  in  Cape  May  County,  N.  J.,  September 
16,  1837.  He  had  the  experience  of  every  one  who  at  that 
early  day  desired  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  engineers,  taking 
his  earlier  training  in  the  form  of  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  steam  engines  in  out-of-the-way  places  where  no  one 
else  could  be  found  to  do  the  work.  He  travelled  very  widely 
all  over  the  world,  working  as  miner  and  as  mechanic,  and  has 
been  a  steamboat  captain  as  well  as  marine  engineer.  During 
the  war  he  was  in  Chinese  waters,  and  was  concerned  in  several 
of  the  schemes  which  were  employed  for  the  capture  of  the  Con- 
federate gunboat  Ahhama  off  Shanghai. 

Ho  was  under  the  command  of  General  Gordon  (Chinese 
Gordon)  during  all  of  his  career  in  the  East.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  mining  in  the  copper  district  at  Lake  Superior, 
and  was  call^d  to  succeed  General  Palfry  as  agent  of  the  Merri- 
mac  Corporation  in  1875,  in  spite  of  the  statement  which  he 
made  that  previous  to  assuming  that  position  "  he  had  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  cotton  mill."  In  1886,  when  Mr.  Ludlam 
joined  the  Society,  that  corporation  was  running  over  100  steam 
engines  and  burning  1,^00  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  and  his 
friends  at  that  time  spoke  of  his  having  shown  very  marked 
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alfilitr  and  a8  V>eing  one  of  the  most  saecessfnl  mill  agents  in 

hlH  t  JiTitOrj. 

HvA  death  occnrred  August  4,  1896,  after  a  long  and  serious 
illness. 

J    T.  BIDGWAT. 

Mr.  Joseph  Tlieoflore  Kidgway  was  bom  at  Tuckerton,  X.  J., 
Janairy  22,  1838.  His  education  was  chiefly  at  the  public 
hcIkk^Is  of  his  native  town,  but  he  entered  the  narr  as  seaman 
July  15, 1861,  and  was  first  assigned  to  duty  in  West  Indian  and 
South  American  waters,  and  afterwards  attached  to  the  Atlantic 
Squadron  blocka^ling  the  Southern  ports.  In  his  early  expe- 
Tiisucji  he  cruised  after  the  foreign  steamers  Sumter  and  Xask- 
viV^^  and  later  went  on  duty  on  the  James  River.  In  March, 
1802,  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  east  coast  of  Florida, 
from  St.  Andrews  to  St  Augustine,  and  was  made  acting  mas- 
ter's mate  in  that  year.  In  January,  1863,  he  was  in  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Confederate  ram  Chicora  at  Gharlestown,  and 
received  his  wound.  In  August,  1864,  he  was  made  acting 
ensign.  In  January,  1865,  he  shared  in  the  battle, and  capture 
of  P\>rt  Fisher,  and  during  his  naval  services  was  twice  pro- 
moted for  gallantry.  His  chief  engineers  at  sea  were  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Eddows.     He  was  discharged  March  28,  1865. 

Il^migning  from  the  navy,  he  went  to  West  Virginia  at  the 
close  of  tlie  war  and  was  engaged  in  prospecting  for  oil.  Dur- 
ing five  years  he  was  also  in  charge  of  the  construction,  erection, 
and  testing  of  engines  and  in  practice  on  the  river  boats.  For 
four  years  ho  was  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  of  Phila- 
delphia, passing  through  nearly  all  their  departments,  and  finally 
doing  (contract  work.  Ho  then  movfd  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  be- 
came* vice  president  of  the  Star  Rubber  Company,  whose  plant 
he  designed.  In  addition  to  this,  he  became  vice-president  and 
genc'rai  manager  of  the  Trenton  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pa?iy,  whose  plant  he  planned  and  erected.  He  was  also  con- 
sulting engineer  for  a  number  of  establishments  in  his  State. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  his  city  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  its  Washington  meet- 
ing in  May,  1887,  and  passed  away  August  27,  1896. 
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ERNEST  STOLL  CRONISE.     * 

Mr.  Cronise  was  born  in  New  York  City,  October  16,  1861. 
He  graduated  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  Hoboken 
in  1881  with  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer.  He  spent 
three  years  in  the  motive  power  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Kailroad  and  in  the  New  York,  West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railway 
as  apprentice  in  the  machine  shop,  in  the  drawing  room,  and,  in 
the  department  of  the  road,  foreman  of  engines.  He  was  for  over 
a  year  assistant  inspector  of  car  construction  for  the  West  Shore 
Bailway  at  Pullman. 

On  leaving  this  assignment  he  entered  the '  Worthington 
Hydraulic  Works  of  Brooklyn  as  machinist,  remaining  one  year 
in  this  capacity,  one  year  as  draughtsman,  and  serving  on  tlieir 
erectiug  department  for  some  time,  and  as  salesman  in  their  West- 
ern offices.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
meter  department  of  the  Worthington  Company,  which  was 
the  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  connecting  himself  with 
the  Society  at  the  New  York  meeting  in  1891. 

His  death  took  place  September  19,  1896. 

LEVI  K.  FULLER. 

Levi  Knight  Fuller  was  born  February  24,  1841,  in  West 
Moreland,  N.  H.  His  parents  moved  to  Bellows  Falls  in  1845, 
and  with  the  consent  of  his  parents  he  left  home  in  1854  to 
learn  a  trade  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.  His  first  trial  was  at  the 
printer's  trade,  but  his  tastes  did  not  lie  that  way,  and  he  much 
preferred  to  work  out  woodcuts  with  his  knife  for  illustrating 
the  local  journal  published  by  his  employer.  He  became  a  tele- 
graph operator  at  Builington,  Vt.,  but  really  began  his  life-work 
by  becoming  apprentice  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Chubbeck  & 
Campbell,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  attended  evening  schools  in 
Boston.  Returning  to  Brattleboro  in  1860,  he  opened  a  machine 
shop,  making  a  specialty  of  wood-working  machinery,  and  began 
also  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines. 

In  1866,  in  connection  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  J.  J.  Estey, 
the  firm  of  Jacob  Estey  &  Company  was  created  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Estey  organ,  and  Mr.  Fuller  became  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  mechanical  department.  It  was  in  this  relation  that 
Mr.  Fuller  became  best  known.  While  reed  organs  were  manufac- 
70 
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tured  in  the  forties,  the  business  did  not  attain  large  propor- 
tions until  after  the  war  of  1861-65.  Mr.  Fuller  took  out  more 
than  a  hundred  patents  during  his  connection  with  his  chosen 
work,  although  many  of  them  were  in  different  lines  from  his 
chosen  specialty. 

In  1872  President  Grant  offered  Mr.  Fuller  an  appointment  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Vienna  Exposition,  and  altliough 
the  appointment  had  to  be  declined  for  business  reasons,  it  was 
the  beginning  of  an  activity  in  civic  and  public  affairs  which 
lasted  during  the  rest  of  Colonel  Fuller's  life.  He  organized  in 
1S74  a  battery  of  the  Vermont  National  Guard,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  its  captain.  In  1880  he  was  elected  State  Senator, 
in  1886  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  in  1892  Governor  of  Vermont. 
In  1891  Mr.  Fuller,  altliough  in  impaired  health,  became  an 
active  member  of  the  committee  whose  ultimate  action  resulted 
in  the  determination  of  what  is  known  musically  as  international 
pitch,  and  in  that  work  he  showed  a  practical  familiarity  with 
the  science  of  acoustics  which  has  been  one  of  his  great  claims 
to  distinction.  Mr.  Fuller  made  a  collection  of  standard  tuning 
forks,  numbering  several  hundreds,  and  which  is  said  to  be  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  and  complete  collection  of  its  kind  in 
existence.     It  was  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893. 

Mr.  Fuller  took  a  deep  interest  in  educational  matters.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  schools  of  his  State ;  he  bought  and  pre- 
sented a  school  for  exact  agricultural  training  for  the  Vermont 
Academy  at  Saxton's  River;  he  added  an  equatorial  telescope 
to  the  equipment  of  the  school,  and  in  connection  with  the  late 
B.  F.  Sturtevant,  of  Boston,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  special  hall,  which  has  been  known  as  Fuller  Hall. 

Governor  Fuller  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  this 
Society.  His  death  took  place  October  10,  1896,  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness. 

SYLVANUS   DYER  LOCKE. 

Sylvanus  Dyer  Locke  was  born  September  11,1 833,  in  Richfield, 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  He  received  his  education  at  Fairfield 
Academy,  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  supporting  himself 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  by  teaching  district  school  in  the  winter. 
In  his  twenty  first  year  he  became  principal  of  one  of  the  large 
graded,  or  union,  schooh  in  New  York  State.     In  1856-7  he  was 
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engineer  and  draughtsman  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad, 
but  after  the  financial  panic  of  that  year  he  became  again  principal 
of  a  seminary  in  Columbus,  Ky.,  although  taking  part  in  1858  in 
the  triangulation  which  was  in  progress  over  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  1859-60  he  returned  to  the  North,  admonished  by 
the  unsettled  political  conditions  of  that  time,  and  entered  the 
law  office  of  Bennett,  Cassoday  &  Gibbs,  in  Janesville,  Wis  In 
18G1  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  the  duties  of  city  engineer  and  county  surveyor,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  eight  years,  from  1861  to  1869.  His 
work  of  that  period  involved  surveys  for  slack-water  navigation 
of  Rock  River  in  Wisconsin  and  of  the  water-power  of  Cedar 
River  at  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

The  principal  direction  of  Mr.  Locke's  mind,  however,  even 
during  these  years,  was  that  in  which  it  obtained  later  its  full 
scope  — in  the  development  of  machinery  for  harvesting.  It  was 
while  visiting  friends  on  a  farm  in  1860  that  he  first  saw  the  need 
of  an  automatic  binding  harvester.  His  acceptance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  surveyor  was  based  on  his  desire  to  have  an  income  which 
he  couhl  spend  for  the  development  of  his  ideas.  Against  the 
warnings,  advice,  and  even  entreaties  of  his  friends,  who  declared 
that  he  was  pursuing  a  will-o'-the-wisp  and  sacrificing  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  hopeless  eff'orts  to  obtain  the  unattainable, 
he  pursued  unfalteringly  his  purpose.  Year  after  year  passed 
in  what  appeared  to  be  fruitless  eff'orts  to  build  a  successful 
machine.  The  first  machine  he  built  bound  well  in  the  shop, 
as  well  as  any  machine  ever  built  since.  It  did  not  fail  there 
nor  at  fairs,  but  it  could  not  l)ind  successfully  in  the  field.  The 
difficulty  was  in  the  presentation  of  the  grain  to  the  binder  in 
proper  sliape  to  be  l)ound.  He  applied  binders  to  self-raking, 
hand  raking  and  liand  forking  machines,  only  to  meet  with 
failure,  always  with  failure.  Each  year  he  applied  a  binder 
to  a  reaper  only  to  meet  with  defeat,  and  each  year  the  experi- 
ences and  failures  of  the  preceding  year  were  again  repeated, 
and  so  for  nine  long  years  he  struggled  persistently  and  dis- 
couragingly  on. 

In  February,  1869,  he  entered  into  a  contract  with  Walter  A. 
AVood  in  relation  to  grain  l)inders.  He  wanted  to  put  a  binder 
on  a  side-delivery  endless-apron  machine.  His  experience  had 
convinced  him  that  no  rake  couhl  sucessfully  deliver  grain  to  a 
binder,  and  this  conviction  has  been  sustained  and  fully  con- 
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firmed  by  all  subsequent  experiences  in  the  field.  No  rake  has 
ever  been  made  to  work  with  the  binder.  Only  a  side-delivery 
harvester  delivering  a  stream  of  grain  continuously  to  the 
binder  has  been  made  to  work  ;  everything  else  has  failed. 
But  to  satisfy  Mr.  Wood  he  applied  a  binder  to  his  pet 
machine,  his  chain  rake  reaper.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the 
venture,  and  in  the  field  in  the  early  harvest  of  1869  it  failed. 
Anticipating  failure,  he  had  quietly,  and  unknown  to  Mr.  "Wood, 
and  before  the  harvest  of  1869,  built  a  model  of  an  automatic 
binding  harvester  that  worked  in  a  new  manner  and  upon 
radically  diflferent  principles. 

Before  this  date  inventors  and  experimenters  in  the  harvest 
Afield  had  dealt  only  with  massed  bundles.  Either  the  reaper 
delivered  a  predetermined  massed  gavel  or  the  grain  was  meas- 
ured by  cut-oflf  mechanism  before  its  delivery  to  the  binder. 
No  one  had  succeeded  in  binding  directly  from  a  stream  of 
grain ;  hence  all  failed.  The  model  which  he  had  built  prior 
to  the  harvest  of  1869,  and  the  full-sized  machine  built  during 
and  immediately  after  that  harvest,  marked  a  new  departure  in 
grain  binders  and  illustrated  a  new  method  of  binding  from  a 
stream  of  grain  which  proved  a  success  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  which  has  been  adapted  by  every  practical  builder, 
and  entered  into  every  successful  machine.  This  machine  of 
18()9  was  thoroughly  tested  in  the  harvest  of  1870,  proving  to 
be  a  pronounced  and  grand  success,  binding  many  acres  well. 
This  appears  to  have  been,  and  is  believed  to  have  been,  the 
first  successful  automatic  binding  ever  done. 

Though  the  machine  was  a  success,  he  was  not  yet  out  of  the 
woods.  Manv  difficulties  had  to  be  met  and  overcome.  Some 
of  these  related  to  the  strength  of  the  parts  of  the  machine, 
while  others,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  difficulties,  referred  to 
the  condition  of  the  grain  in  the  field.  Whether  short  and  thin 
or  very  tall,  like  some  rye  ;  whether  green  and  heavy,  or  over- 
ripe and  very  light  knd  puffy  ;  whether  wet  or  dry,  straight  or 
down  and  tangled  by  the  storm,  the  condition  of  the  grain  pre- 
sented many  difficulties  which  had  to  be  met  and  overcome  by 
special  construction  or  adaptation  of  the  machine.  Finally,  the 
machine  was  completed  and  put  upon  the  market  in  1873. 
After  the  harvest  of  1872  and  before  the  harvest  of  1873  five 
harvesters  and  binders,  or  automatic  binding  harvesters,  were 
built.     One  of  these  was  sent  to  the  Vienna  Exposition,  two 
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were  retained  for  experimental  nse,  and  the  other  two  were  sold, 
one  to  I.  P.  Cook,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  the  other  to  Thomas 
Cameron,  of  Richmond,  Walworth  County,  Wis.,  and  by  them  used 
during  the  harvest  of  1873,  binding  to  their  satisfaction  all  of 
their  grain.  Unquestionably  these  were  the  first  machines  ever 
sold  to  actual  farmers,  and  they  were  sold  at  least  two  years  in 
advance  of  the  sale  of  any  other  machine,  and  anticipated  the 
great  extensions  in  this  department  which  were  shown  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876.  For  two  years  he  stood  alone 
without  competition.  Since  then,  of  course,  others  have  entered 
the  field.  Many  of  the  features  or  parts  of  the  binder  invented 
and  used  by  him  are  known  to  be  necessary  and  absolutely 
essential  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  successful  self- 
binder.  He  may  not  be  accorded  full  credit  for  what  he  has 
done,  but  he  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  thkt  many  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  binder  have  had  to  be  adopted  and 
appropriated  by  every  builder,  and  have  entered  as  component 
integral  parts  of  every  successful  machine.  One  of  these 
essential  features  related  to  the  general  construction  of  the 
binder,  and  consisted  essentially  of  a  binder  frame  overhanging 
and  subtending  the  binding  receptacle  from  the  end  of  the  grain. 
This  invention  not  only  holds  the  widely  separated  diverse 
parts  of  the  binding  mechanism  above  and  below  the  grain  in 
exact  (^o-working  position,  but  it  secures  an  open  throatway  for  the 
passage  of  long  grain,  so  avoiding  the  widening  of  the  machine, 
and  dispensing  with  one  of  the  supports  at  the  ends  of  the 
grain. 

Another  and  very  essential  feature  related  to  binding  from  a 
stream  of  grain,  and  consists  essentially  of  the  delivery  mechan- 
ism of  the  harvester  delivering  a  stream  of  grain  continuously 
t )  the  binding  receptacle,  the  binding  receptacle  receiving  the 
stream  continuously  delivered  by  the  harvester,  and  an  automatic 
binder  working  in  the  receptacle  to  separate  the  stream  into 
gavels,  and  bind  and  discharge  them  from  the  machine  without 
interfering  with  the  flow  of  the  stream. 

Another  and  a  third  essential  related  to  the  sizing  of  the 
bundles,  and  consists  essentially  of  the  delivery  mechanism  of 
the  harvester  delivering  a  stream  of  grain  continuously  into  a 
binder,  an  automatic  binder  working  in  and  with  the  stream  to 
separate  it  into  gavels,  and  a  clutch  interposed  between  the 
delivery  mechanism  and  the  binder,  to  size  the  bundles  by  pro- 
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ducing  intermittent  motion  of   the  binder  while  the  delivery 
mechanism  works  continuously. 

The  fourth  essential  feature  invented  and  used  by  him  related 
to  binding  the  grain  centrally,  and  consists  essentially  of  the 
delivery  apparatus  of  the  harvester  delivering  a  stream  of  grain 
continuously  to  a  binding  receptacle,  an  automatic  binder  work 
ing  in  the  receptacle  to  separate  the  stream  into  gavels,  and 
adjustable  bodily  along  the  end  of  the  delivery  apparatus. 

Another  and  fifth  essential  feature  related  also  to  binding 
the  grain  centrally,  and  consists  essentially  of  the  deliver}' 
mechanism  and  the  wind-board  secured  to  the  harvester  and 
overlying  the  receptacle  to  form  an  end  wall,  marking  the  butts 
of  the  bundle  while  the  receptacle  adjusts  beneath. 

The  sixth  essential  feature  related  to  the  separating  of  grain 
into  bundles,  a'nd  consists  essentially  of  ledges  on  either  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  throatway  of  the  receptacle,  into  which  the 
separator  or  needle-arm  passes.  The  ledges  hold  back  the 
stream  of  grain  and  prevent  it,  however  entangled  with  the 
bundle,  from  following  it  and  being  dragged  down  into  the 
throatway  back  of  the  needle-arm  or  back  of  the  separator, 
which  is  inclined  to  clog  the  band  securing  mechanism  or  to 
choke  down  the  machine. 

The  seventh  essential  feature  related  to  the  forming  and 
combing  of  the  bundle,  and  consists  essentially  of  springs  on 
either  side  of  the  binding  receptacle,  near  its  tail,  which  hold 
and  straighten  the  forming  bundle  and  comb  it  on  its  discharge 
of  straggling  grain,  which  would  otherwise  discharge  or  follow 
the  bundle  to  the  ground. 

The  eighth  essential  feature  related  to  a  method  of  supporting 
and  sizing  the  bundle,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  spring  pawl 
or  detent  which  holds  the  binder  when  uncoupled  from  the 
harvester,  and  not  otherwise  held  from  retrograde  motion  or 
other  displacement  of  the  needle-arm  and  other  parts  of  the 
machine. 

The  ninth  essential  feature  related  to  the  separating  of  the 
cut  from  the  uncut  grain,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  divider 
having  its  outer  line  leading  the  cut  grain  onto  the  horizontal 
carrier.  This  invention  overcame  the  ditticulty  incident  to  the 
use  of  the  horizontal  canvas  apron  which  took  the  grain  from 
the  cutters  laterally  to  the  elevating  mechanism  of  the  machine. 
This  endless  carrier  is  a  simple  canvas  apron  provided  with  no 
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adequate  means  for  attacking  the  cut  grain  when  separating  it 
from  the  uncut  or  standing  grain. 

The  tenth  essential  feature  related  to  a  yielding  or  elastic 
compressing  arm  of  a  grain  binder,  and  consists  essentially  of 
a  cam  arm,  a  spring  arm,  and  interposed  spring  to  operate  the 
compressor. 

All  of  these  features,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
eighth,  the  ninth,  and  the  last,  the  pawl  and  ratchet,  the  shoe 
bracket,  and  the  compressor,  have  been  and  are  used  on  all 
successful  automatic  binding  harvesters,  and  are  absolutely 
essential  on  any  one  of  them.  Other  features  of  less  impor- 
tance invented  by  Mr.  Locke  have  gone  into  partial  use,  and 
many  other  features,  very  important  and  fundamental,  allowed 
to  him  on  the  reissue  of  poorly  drawn  and  defectively  drawn 
patents,  have  been  impliedly  declared  void  and  worthless. 

Grain  binders  of  his  invention  and  made  under  his  authority, 
and  corresponding  substantially  to  a  certain  patent,  were  built 
from  1869  to  1881.  In  1878  over  5,000  machines  were  built  and 
sold,  and  from  this  time  forward  medals,  awards,  prizes,  di- 
plomas, cups,  and  money  flowed  in  as  the  result  of  successful 
competitions.  During  that  entire  period  as  many  as  30,000  were 
manufactured  by  the  Wood  Company.  Many  thousands  of  ma- 
chines have  been  built  since  then  under  his  direction  and  in- 
volving five  claims  or  more  of  that  same  patent.  Since  1875, 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000,000  machines,  embody- 
ing the  claims  aforesaid,  have  been  built  by  others. 

Mr.  Locke  severed  his  connection  with  the  manufacturing 
company  in  1880.  He  was  a  victim  of  the  decisions  of  that 
period  by  the  Supreme  Court  concerning  the  rights  which  at- 
tached to  inventors  upon  the  reissuing  of  their  original  patents, 
and  in  consequence  of  somewhat  of  controversy  which  arose  as 
to  the  use  of  Mr.  Locke's  name  in  connection  with  his  inven- 
tions manufactured  by  other  persons,  he  identified  himself  with 
a  harvester  factory  of  his  own  in  l«S81-83. 

He  was  president  of  the  Hoosick  Falls  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company  1887-89,  having  surveyed  and  laid  out  its 
water-power  and  electric-light  plant.  At  the  time,  however, 
that  he  connected  himself  with  the  Society,  at  its  Providence 
meeting  in  1891,  he  had  practically  retired  from  professional 
work  other  than  the  supervision  of  the  working  of  the  inven- 
tions which  he  had  made.     Li  addition  to  the  harvesting  ma- 
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cliinery  with  which  he  is  best  known,  he  had  taken  out  100 
other  patents,  covering  railroad  couplings  and  permanent  way, 
fabric-testing  machinery,  hop-picking  machinery,  underground 
conduits,  etc.  His  steel-link  belting  was  one  of  the  things  on 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Locke  had  been  in  an  enfeebled  physi- 
cal condition,  and  his  final  sickness  was  caused  by  a  cold  which 
developed  into  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

ROBERT   EMORY   MARSHALL. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  born  at  Leeds,  England,  September  4,  1862, 
at  which  time  his  father  was  United  States  consul  in  that  city. 
Upon  the  return  of  his  father  s  family  to  America  and  during 
his  early  manhood  he  received  preparatory  education  at  the 
Columbian  University  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  1881  he 
became  an  apprentice  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  at  the 
Altoona  shops.  His  ability  and  diligence  secured  for  him  the 
appointment  as  assistant  road  foreman  of  engines,  and  in  1890 
superintendent  of  motive  power  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  Railroad.  In  1895  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Altoona  division  on  the  main  line.  His  taste  lay  in  the 
transportation  department  of  railroad  work,  and  he  was  con- 
sidered to  have  a  bright  future  before  him.  His  death  took 
place  November  30,  1896,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  home  of 
his  brother,  during  an  acute  attack  of  melancholia,  the  result  of 
nervous  prostration  from  overwork.  He  joined  the  Society  in 
November,  1890. 

DAVID  LEONARD  BARNES. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  born  August  23,  1858,  at  Smithfield,  E.  I., 
near  Providence.  His  father  died  when  the  son  was  but  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  young  Barnes  became  the  man  of  the  family. 
His  education  was  obtained  in  the  high  school,  and  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  began  his  professional  work  with  a  civil  engi- 
neer, and  was  a  surveyor  for  three  years  in  the  field  and  on  city 
work.  In  1876  he  entered  Brown  University  at  Providence,  and 
was  for  part  of  a  term  a  special  student  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  of  Boston.  His  predilection  for  the 
locomotive  took  him  into  the  shops  of  the  Rhode  Island,  the 
Hinckley,  and  the  Rome  works,  and  he  spent  eight  years,  from 
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1879  to  1887,  at  this  work,  ending  as  chief  draughtsman  and 
mechanical  engineer  for  the  Rhode  Island  Company.  He  was 
also  beginning  at  this  time  his  practice  as  consulting  engineer. 
In  December,  1888,  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Railway 
Gazette  of  New  York,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  main- 
tained an  engineering  office  in  Chicago,  with  a  New  York  City 
connection.  He  was  identified  as  consulting  engineer  with  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  the  Westinghouse  Elegtrical 
and  Manufacturing  Company  in  designing  a  set  of  standard  elec- 
tric locomotives,  and  was  consulting  engineer  for  the  Chicago 
and  South  Side  Rapid  Transit  Company.  He  was  a  frequent 
and  valued  contributor  to  the  transactions  of  the  railway  socie- 
ties and  to  the  national  societies  of  engineers. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  its  Scranton  meeting, 
October,  1888.  In  1896  his  health  showed  indications  of  fail- 
ure, but  no  one  suspected  its  ultimate  fatal  character.  He 
made  a  trip  to  Europe  in  search  of  rest,  but  on  his  return  his 
strength  declined  slowly,  and  he  passed  away  December  15, 
1896,  in  New  York  City. 

FRANCIS  A.    WALKER. 

General  Walker  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  2,  1840. 
His  father,  Araasa  Walker,  was  a  member  of  Congress  and  a 
professor  with  rare  intellectual  attainments,  and  was  distin- 
guished as  a  writer  on  political  economy. 

When  the  war  of  1801  broke  out  Mr.  Walker  was  a  law 
student  in  the  office  of  Devens  &  Hoar,  in  Worcester,  having 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  the  class  of  1860.  He  enlisted 
promptly  and  became  sergeant-major  of  the  Fifteenth  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry,  passing  successively  through  the  grades  of 
(•a])tain,  major,  and  lieutenant-colonel,  brevet  colonel,  and  bre- 
vet brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  became  chief  of  stafif 
with  General  Hancock,  and  at  Gettysburg  held  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  His  sufferings  during  six  weeks  in  Libby 
prison  incapacitated  him  for  further  field  service  after  his 
release,  but  he  was  brevetted  a  brigadier-general  by  General 
Hancock's  request.  Immediately  after  the  war  he  married,  and 
was  for  three  years  teacher  in  Williston  Seminary.  He  served 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Sjyringfield  Rpjyubllcariy  and  was  for 
two  years  deputy  special  commissioner  of  United  States  revenue. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  census  in  1870  and  in  1880,  and 
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commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1871-72.  In  1872  the  profes- 
sorship of  political  economy  was  founded  at  Yale  University, 
and  until  1881  he  filled  this  chair.  In  1881  he  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Boston,  where  he  introduced  the  studies  of  history  and  political 
economy  into  an  institution  founded  for  distinctly  technical 
purposes,  and  was  its  president  during  its  period  of  most  active 
and  successful  development.  He  was,  besides,  for  two  years 
lecturer  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore,  and  for  a 
short  time  university  lecturer  at  Harvard.  He  received  degrees 
from  more  institutions  of  learning  than  any  American  of  his 
time.  He  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  in  1876,  a  commissioner  to  the  International 
Monetary  Conference  in  1878,  president  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  in  1880,  and  was  at  his  death  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  One  of  his  interesting  sugges- 
tions was  the  publication,  in  connection  with  the  census  of  1880, 
of  special  monographs  on  subjects  connected  with  power  and 
manufactures;  and  many  of  these  contributions  are  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable.  He  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  this 
Society  in  1886,  following  the  successful  Boston  convention  of  the 
Society  the  previous  winter,  whose  sessions  were  convened  at  the 
Institute,  and  he  passed  away  January  5,  1897,  from  apoplexy. 

His  contributions  to  literature  were  almost  entirely  in  the 
field  of  economics,  and,  besides  a  great  number  of  occasional 
addresses,  include :  "  The  Compendium  of  the  Ninth  Census," 
"  The  World's  Fair,"  **  A  Critical  Account  of  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,"  "  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,"  **  Some 
Results  of  the  Census  of  1870,"  "  United  States  Centennial 
Commission-Awards  in  National,  State,  and  Other  Collective 
Exhibits,"  "Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census,"  "Land  and  Its 
Relations  to  Rent,"  "  The  Indian  Question,"  "  Growth  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Population,"  "Address  at  Soldiers'  Monument 
Dedication  at  North  Brookfield,"  "Money,"  "Money  and  Its 
Relation  to  Trade  and  Industry,"  "  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  and  "  History  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac." 

JOHN   BARNWELL  CLEMENTS. 

Mr.  Clements  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1851.  His 
parents  came  to  America  in  1859,  and,  settling  in  St.  Louis,  his 
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first  education  was  received  in  that  city.  After  graduation  from 
the  Si  Jjouis  University  he  entered  the  Iron  Mountain  system, 
and  worked  himself  up  from  a  very  subordinate  position  until 
he  reached  in  a  few  years  the  grade  of  chief  engineer;  and 
upon  the  company's  consolidation  with  the  Missouri  Pacific 
system  he  became  principal  assistant  engineer  for  the  entire 
group  of  roads.  While  in  these  relations  he  was  the  immediate 
supervisor  of  the  construction  of  the  Oak  Hill  or  Carondelet 
branch.  In  1889  he  resigned  from  the  railway  service  to  be- 
come vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Christy  Fire 
Clay  Company,  and  was  also  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Sanitary 
Company,  and  largely  interested  in  other  industrial  enterprises 
of  his  city.  He  made  a  principal  specialty  of  adapting  refractory 
material  to  specially  exacting  conditions,  such  as  arise  with 
special  fluxes  and  with  the  high  temperatures  met  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass. 

Too  close  application  to  business  and  the  great  number  of 
engagements  which  his  very  successes  in  his  profession  had 
grouped  about  his  life  compelled  him,  in  November,  1896,  to 
retire  in  search  of  health  to  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas.  It 
is  supposed  that  in  a  fit  of  mental  depression,  incident  to  his 
physical  state,  he  took  his  life  by  his  own  hand,  March  17, 1897. 
He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  previous  to  the  St.  Louis 
convention  of  1896,  in  which  he  took  active  interest. 

JOHN   KEESE  HALLOCK. 

Mr.  John  Keese  Hallock  was  bom  at  Chagrin  Falls,  O., 
April  25,  1844  His  father  had  been  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Erie  County  in  1820,  to  which  they  had  moved  from  their  old 
and  early  location  on  Long  Island.  As  the  son  of  a  Methodist 
minister,  Mr.  Hallock's  education  was  carried  on  in  a  number 
of  different  places,  but  was  completed  in  1862  at  the  Academy 
in  Waterford,  after  which  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio  in  1865,  and  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1867.  He  was  for  one  year  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  A.  B. 
Richmond,  of  Meadville.  In  1868  he  selected  Erie  as  the  centre 
for  his  practice,  which  a  certain  mechanical  taste  early  directed 
into  the  channels  of  the  patent  attorney,  and  in  which,  besides 
the  usual  professional  success,  he  is  signalized  by  certain  inven- 
tions of  his  own  in  the  lines  of  industrial  chemistry,  steam,  and 
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electrical  engineering.  Mr.  Hallock  was  a  deputy  United  States 
marshal  from  1869  to  1870,  and  one  of  the  alternate  commis- 
sioners- for  his  State  to  the  fair  of  1893.  He  connected  himself 
with  the  Society  at  its  Scranton  meeting  in  1889  in  the  asso- 
ciate grade,  and  passed  away  April  2,  1897,  from  heart  disease, 
after  two  years  of  suflfering  and  practical  retirement  from  active 
business. 

THEODORE   RENO   FOSTER. 

Mr.  Foster  was  born  April  6, 1865,  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.  After 
the  usual  preparatory  public  school  training,  he  received  the 
degree  of  B.S.  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  June,  18SH,  and 
immediately  upon  graduation  entered  the  Canadian  Locomotive 
Works  at  Kingston,  Ont,  in  the  drawing  room,  from  which  he 
was  transferred  the  following  year  to  the  drawing  room  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  at  Aurora,  111.,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  assistant  master  mechanic  in  1888.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  transferred  to  Galesburg,  111.,  but  in  1894, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  trans- 
ferred from  Galesburg,  111.,  to  Billings,  Mont.,  taking  charge  of 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  Billings  line,  a  part  of  the 
Burlington  system.  In  1896  he  was  made  mechanical  engineer 
of  tlie  Dienver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at 
Denver,  but,  his  health  failing,  he  was  compelled  in  February, 
1897,  to  retire  fiom  his  chosen  business,  and  he  died  at  his  home 
in  Boston,  April  15, 1897,  from  consumption.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  1892. 

GEORGE   H.    PL  ATT. 

Mr.  Piatt  was  born  May  7,  1854,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  After 
the  usual  preparatory  school  training,  he  became  an  apprentice 
in  the  machine  shops  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  in  his  native  town,  taking  evening  instruction  in 
mathematics  and  drawing.  He  soived  three  years  as  journey- 
man, one  year  on  the  road,  four  years  as  foreman  of  the  erecting 
gang,  and  eight  years  as  foreman  at  the  engine-house  and  repair 
shops  at  the  Harlem  River  station  of  the  New  Haven  road.  He 
was  in  that  relation  when  he  connected  himself  with  the  Society 
in  November,  1889.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  in  various 
departments  of  professional  work,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
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was  engaged  as  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
way, with  headquarters  at  Colon,  on  the  isthmus,  receiving 
proper  remuneration  and  fully  enjoying  a  return  to  his  old  spe- 
cialty. He  contracted  a  severe  and  rapid  case  of  yellow  fever 
in  some  unexplainable  way,  and  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  May 
23,  1897. 

JOHN   HALDEMAN   COOPER. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Haldeman  Cooper  there  has  passed 
away  from  the  ranks  of  the  mechanical  engineers  one  of  its 
widely  known  veterans.  He  was  born  at  Columbia,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  February  24,  1828.  His  parents  were  Quakers. 
He  exhibited  the  tendency  to  mechanical  pursuits  even  as  a  lad, 
devoting  many  of  his  early  years  to  working  both  in  wood  and 
metal  and  at  -carpentering  and  machine  making ;  but  his  pro- 
fessional career  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  Baltimore  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  Northern  Central  Eailway,  and  later  in  the 
drawing  room  of  A.  &  C.  Eeeder,  1851-52.  He  served  three 
years  as  draughtsman  in  the  Norris  Works  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  on 
mining  and  general  machinery,  and  for  several  years  on  agricul- 
tural machinery,  in  patented  inventions,  and  in  the  water  de- 
partment of  Philadelphia. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  found  a  scope  for  his  talents 
as  an  engineer  in  charge  of  the  installation  of  the  machinery  in 
the  United  States  monitors  Lehicjliy  Sangamon,  Monadnorh,  and 
Aijainrntirns  during  his  one  and  three-quarter  years'  connection 
with  the  I.  P.  Morris  Company.  Toward  the  close  of  tlie  war 
he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Jacob  Naylor,  with  whom  he 
remained  seventeen  and  one-half  years.  During  this  period  he 
produced  some  of  the  ea]*liest  examples  of  stationary  compound 
engine  work.  In  1881  he  took  a  trip  to  California  for  the  sake 
of  his  health,  whore  ho  remained  three  years,  and  on  his  return 
became  connected  with  the  Southwark  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1891.  He  became  con- 
nected during  these  seven  years  with  some  very  large  work,  par- 
ticularly the  centrifugal  puminng  plant  for  the  United  States 
Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island,  Cal.  Since  1891  Mr.  Cooper  has 
been  consulting  engineer  and  expert,  giving  special  attention  to 
the  division  of  power  plant  practice  which  is  connected  with  the 
cooling  of  condensing  water. 
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Mr.  Cooper  is  perhaps  as  well  known  for  his  treatises  on 
belting  as  for  any  other  of  his  literary  achievements.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  has  served  on  its  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Arts  for  many  years,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  monographs  of  conspicuous  merit ; 
reports  on  compound  locomotives  and  on  the  new  forms  of  im- 
pulse water  wheel  are  perhaps  those  of  greatest  note.  He  also 
contributed  several  papers  of  interest  to  the  Society's  Transact 
tions.  He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  in  May,  1880,  and 
has  thus  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  its  charter  members. 
He  died  afc  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  May  9,  1897. 

JAMES  EDMUND  GRIST. 

Mr.  James  Edmund  Grist  was  born  Octobej*  10,  1864,  at 
Wolverton,  England.  After  a  preparatory  education  in  public 
school  and  home  study,  he  was  apprenticed  at  engine  building 
and  repair  work  with  B.  W.  Grist  &  Company,  of  Reading,  Pa., 
in  1879,  and  after  three  years  in  the  shop  was  promoted  to  the 
drawing  room  and  was  made  foreman  of  the  machine  shop  in 
1884.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  was  employed 
as  foreman  of  a  machine  shop  of  the  Pennsylvania  Iron  Works. 
Was  made  general  foreman  in  1890,  and  superintendent  in  1892. 
This  position  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
May  22,  1897. 

He  connected  himself  wifch  the  Society  in  1890  as  a  junior 
member,  and  was  promoted  to  full  membership  in  1893. 

DE   VOLSON  WOOD. 

De  Volson  Wood  was  born  near  Smyrna,  N.  T.,  in  1832.  His 
early  education  was  that  of  the  public  school,  with  an  additional 
six  weeks  in  a  private  academy  and  two  terms  in  Cazenovia 
Seminary.  In  1849  he  began  teaching,  with  which  he  has  been 
occupied  ever  since,  his  subsequent  education  being  received 
while  he  was  himself  instructing.  Mr.  Wood's  first  charge  was 
at  Smyrna,  his  native  town,  where  he  taught  for  three  terms. 
Desiring  to  continue  his  education,  he  then  went  to  the  Albany 
State  Normal  School,  continuing,  however,  his  work  as  instructor, 
and  graduated  thence  in  1853.     He  then  obtained  his  first  posi- 
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tion  as  principal  in  the  Napanocli  School,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 
and  there  commenced  teaching  one  week  after  his  graduation. 
Beturning  to  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Albany  Normal  School 
during  a  week  of  vacation,  the  first  he  had  had  since  he  com- 
menced teaching  in  1849,  Mr.  Wood  was  greeted  by  the  princi- 
pal with  the  offer  of  an  assistant  professorship  in  mathematics. 
This  offer  he  accepted,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  scholas- 
tic year  Professor  Wood  (as  he  now  became)  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  school  from  which  he  had  graduated  one  year 
before.  Still  being  desirous  of  extending  his  studies,  after  a 
year  at  the  Albany  Normal  School  he  went  to  the  Eensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  in  1855,  entering  the  junior  class, 
but  still  did  not  give  up.  teaching,  as  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  institute  was  being  organized  at  that  time,  and  he 
was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  mathematical  studies  of  the 
preparatory  students.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  for  his 
ent're  education  by  the  proceeds  of  his  teaching.  On  gradu- 
ating at  Troy  with  the  degree  of  C.E.,  Professor  Wood  went 
Wesfc,  although  in  rather  troublous  times,  with  introductions 
from  the  principals  of  the  Albany  and  Troy  schools,  hoping  to 
obtain  a  position  in  Chicago.  Advised  by  a  friend  to  go  by 
way  of  the  lakes  instead  of  by  rail,  he  stopped  for  a  few  days  at 
Detroit  and  went  to  sea  the  University  of  Michigan  buildings  at 
Ann  Arbor.  After  hearing  President  Tjippan,  of  the  university, 
lecture.  Professor  Wood  introduced  himself,  and  was  told  of 
the  non-appearance  of  a  recently  appointed  professor  of  civil 
engineering.  He  consented  to  take  the  professor's  place  for  a 
few  days,  and  remained  there  fifteen  years,  receiving  during  that 
time  the  honorary  degrees  of  A.M.  and  M.Sc.  from  Hamilton 
College  and  the  University  of  Micliigan,  respectively.  During 
tliis  time  he  organized  the  department  of  civil  engineering  at 
Ann  Arbor,  which  is  still  a  noted  one,  and  retains  evidences  of 
his  work,  and  among  the  since  prominent  men  then  under  him 
were  Brush  of  electric  fame  and  Professor  Webb  of  Stevens 
Institute.  A  record  of  Professor  Wood's  journey  westward,  the 
queer  chance  which  led  to  the  obtaining  of  his  University  of 
Michigan  professorship,  and  his  trials,  financial  and  otherwise, 
in  his  early  work  there  before  he  obtained  his  full  status  as  a 
professor,  would  form  a  most  interesting  history.  Indeed  noth- 
ing but  lack  of  space  prevents  us  recounting  more  of  the 
delightful  autobiographical  anecdotes  courteously  related  to  our 
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reporter  in  a  most  entertaining  interview.  At  about  the  time 
when  the  original  building  of  Stevens  Institute  was  completed, 
Professor  Wood,  by  invitation  of  President  Morton,  came  down 
'  to  look  over  the  prospects  of  the  new  venture.  Shortly  after 
his  return  to  Ann  Arbor  he  received  an  offer  of  a  professorship 
of  mathematics  and  mechanics,  and  a  desire  to  return  East  made 
him  at  once  accept.  The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
however,  on  hearing  of  his  acceptance,  at  once  increased  his 
salary  by  five  hundred  dollars,  and  personally  escorted  him  to  a 
telegraph  office  that  he  might  telegraph  a  recall  of  his  accept- 
ance. Events  in  the  ensuing  year,  however,  caused  Professor 
Wood  to  resolve  that  a  repetition  of  such  an  offer  should  not  be 
passed  over  so  lightly,  so  a  second  offer  from  the  Stevens  trus- 
tees one  year  later  caused  his  advent  in  J  872  to  Stevens  Insti- 
tute, where  he  has  faithfully  labored  ever  since.  Possibly  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  Professor  Wood  is  the  success  he  has 
had  in  the  class-room.  Many  of  his  pupils  have  returned,  years 
after  graduation,  to  compliment  him  on  his  success.  Mr.  Brush, 
the  electrician,  says,  '*  Prof.  DeVolson  Wood  got  more  genuine 
study  out  of  me  than  any  other  teacher  I  ever  was  under."  The 
American  Mathematical  Monthly  says  : 

"  The  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineers,  architects, 
railroad  managers  and  presidents,  college  professors  and  presi- 
dents, etc.,  who  formerly  were  Professor  Wood's  students,  and 
who  now  are  scattered  over  the  whole  world,  would,  if  simul- 
taneously rounded  up,  form  the  most  intelligent  army  that  ever 
moved  on  the  face  of  this  mundane  sphere." 

Some  years  ago  Professor  Wood  went  on  a  trip  through  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  his  journey 
he  found  that  he  only  stopped  at  one  place  where  he  could  not 
have  been  immediately  identified  at  a  bank  by  one  of  his  former 
pupils. 

Professor  Wood  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  from  1871  to  1885.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Science  since 
1870,  and  he  was  the  vice-president  of  this  association  in  1885. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Architects  ;  he  was 
the^>'s^  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineer- 
ing Education,  and  was  the  engineer  of  the  Ore  Dock,  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  in  1864     He  was  the  inventor  of  "  Wood's  Steam 
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Rock  Drill,"  1866  and  later ;  and  he  was  also  the  inventor  of 
other  machinery. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modem  engineering 
theory  and  instructions,  comparatively  late  in  life  he  took  up  a 
new  subject,  thermodynamics,  upon  which  he  has  written  a  most 
useful  book. 

Among  the  articles  contributed  by  Professor  Wood  to  various 
magazines,  books,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned  "  Alligation,*'  to  the 
New  York  TeacheVy  and  highly  commended  in  BroolSs  History 
of  Arithmetic  /  "  Foundations,"  in  Johnson^ a  Cyclopedia  of  Me- 
chanicSy  in  AppleUni's  Cyclopedia  of  Mechanics  ;  "  Luminiferous 
Aether,-'  in  the  London  Philosophical  Magazine  and  in  Van 
Nostrand^s  Science  Series,  No.  85,  and  "  Badiant  Heat  Not  an 
Exception  to  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics,"  in  the 
American  Engineer, 

He  has  contributed  to  the  American  Mathematical  Monthly,  to 
the  Michigan  Journal  of  Education^  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute^  the  Railroad  GazettCy  the  Mining  and  Engineering 
Journaly  the  National  Educator,  the  Mathematical  Visitor,  the 
Analyst,  Tan  Nostrand^s  Engineering  Ma^azinCy  the  Educational 
Notes  and  Queries,  the  Aryieriean  Engineer,  Science,  the  Annals 
of  Mathematics,  the  Nexo  Englund  Journal  of  Education,  the 
Mathematical  Magazine,  the  Engineer,  the  Barnes's  Educational 
Monthly,  the  Mathematical  Messenger,  and  an  article  to  the 
Amejncan  Machinist  which  was  largely  quoted  by  prominent 
European  engineering  magazines,  and  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  :  Trusses,  Bridges,  and  Roofs,  published  in  1872  ; 
Wood^s  Edition  of  Mahans  Civil  Engineering,  published  in 
1873 ;  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials,  published  in 
1873 ;  The  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics,  published  in  1876  ; 
Wood^s  Edition  of  Magnus'^  Lessons  in  Elementary  Mechanics, 
published  in  1878;  Coordinate  Geometry  and  Quaternions,  pub- 
lished in  1879;  Key  and  Supplement  to  the  Elements  of  Mechanics 
and  Key  and  Supplement  to  the  Mechanics  of  Eluids,  both  pub- 
lished in  1884 ;  Trigonometry,  published  in  1885 ;  Thermody- 
namics, published  in  1887  and  enlarged  in  1889  ;  and  Turbines, 
published  in  1895. 

Professor  Wood  joined  the  Society  in  May,  1887.     Advancing 

age  and  infirmities  had  been  interfering  with  his  active  service, 

but  his  death,  June  27,  1897,  was  sudden  and  unexpected  at 

the  last. 
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Mr,  Stone  was  bom  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  September  4, 
1851.  After  preparing  for  Harvard  at  Phillipa  Academy,  he 
graduated  in  1873,  and  at  once  entered  the  ehops  of  the  Boston 
Mannfacturing  Company  at  Waltkam.  Finding  a  need  for  ad- 
vanced training,  lie  became  a  student  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  during  1876-77,  and  in  1877  entered 
the  ordnance  foundry  of  the  South  Boston  Iron  Company.  Hia 
best  early  fame  was  won  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railway,  which  he  entered  at  the  Aurora  shops,  and  in  which 
he  moved  steadily  upward,  becoming  superintendent  of  rolling 
stock  and  division  superintendent,  and  in  1881,  moving  to  Chic^o, 
was  made  general  manager  and  second  vice-president.  In  May, 
1890,  he  left  railroading  to  become  president  of  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company  and  the  Central  Union  Telephone  Com- 
pany, and  later  also  the  president  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Missouri.  These  positions  he  resigned  July  1,  1897, 
and  his  sudden  death  on  July  5th  was  the  result  of  a  most 
deplorable  accident  from  the  premature  discharge  of  a  firework. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  its  outset  in  April,  1880. 
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